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To his molt Honoured 
Friend and Patron, 
S"Rocrer BurGoin, 
Knight and Baronet. 


SIR, 


T was the early felicity of 
Moſes, when expoſed in an 
. Ark of Nilotick papyre, to be 

adopted into the favour of 
ſo great a perfonage as the 
Daughter of Pharaob : Such 
another Ark 1s this vindication of the wri- 
tings of that Dive and excellent Perſon ex- 
oled to the world in; and the greateſt am- 
bicion of the Author of ir, is, to have ivre- 
ceived into your Patronage and Protettion. 
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his 'I'rcatt ſc be farbelow the exce leacy,& 
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But alchopgh the concexture and frame of 


worth of che ſubje(asyouknovithe Ak is 
with ſlime and pitch ) yeewhen: You pleale to 


caſt your eye on the matter contained in it, 
you will not think it beneath your Favour, 
and unworthy your Protetion. For if Truth be 
the greateſt Preſent which God could be- 
ſtow, or man receive ( according to that of 
Plutarch, ws vStv &vIpuTry XafBeav malory v yaekee- 
Fai Jew GEMVOTEESY a AnJeias ) then certainly 
thoſe Truths deſerve our moſt ready accep- 
tance, which are in themſelves of greateſt 
importance, ' and have the greate 


You,and acquaintance with You, as: 


how little You need ſuch dil ove 22 Wi 


rend to ſettle the Foundations of Religion, whic 
you have raiſed ſo happy a Superſtrufture up- 
on ; yet withall I conſt1der what particular 
Kindneſs the ſouls of all good. men bear to 
ſuch Deſigns, whoſe end 1s to aſſert and vin- 
dicate the Iruth and Excellency of Religion. For 
thoſe who are enriched themſelves with the 
incſtimable Treaſure of true Goodneſs and 
" . Piety 
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Piety are far from that envious temper, to 
think nothing valuable but what they are 
theſole Poſleſſors of; but ſuch are the moſt 
ſatisfied themſelves, when they (ee othersnot 
only admire but enjoy whar they have the 
higheſt eſtimation of. Were all who make a 
ſhew of Religion in the World really ſuch 
as they pretend to be, diſcourſes of thisna- 
ture would be no more ſ{eaſonable than the 
commendations of a great Beauty to one 
who is already a paſſionate admirer of it; 
but on the contrary we {ce how common 
it is for men firſt to throw dirt in the face of 
Religion and then perſwade themſelves it 
is its natural Complexion , they repreſent it to 
themſelves in a ſhape leaſt pleaſing to them, 
and then bring char as aPlea why they give 
it no better entertainment. | 

It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that true Reli- 


gion, which contains nothing init but whar 


15 truly Noble and Generous, moſt rational and 
pleaſing to the ſpirits of 'all good men, ſhould 


yer ſuffer {ſo much in its eſteem in the world, 


' through thoſe ſtrange and uncouth vizards 


it is repreſented under: Some accounting the 
life and  praRice of it;” as it ſpeaks ſubduing 
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our wills to the will of God ( which is the ſub- 
ance of all Religion) a thing too low and: 
mean for their: rank and condition in the. 


World, while others pretend. a quarrel a- 


gainſt the principles of it as unſatisfactory 
ro Humane reaſon. Thus Religion ſuffers with: 
the Author of it between two Thieves , and. 
It is hard to define which 1s- moſt: injurious: 
roir, that which queſtions the Principles, or - 
that which deſpiſeth the Praftice of it. And 
nothing certainly. will more incline men to- 


believe that we live. in Aye of Prodigtes , 


than that there ſhould be any ſuch in the- 
Chriſtian World who ſhould account it a . 


piece of Gentility to deſpiſe Religzon , and a 


piece of Reaſorro be Atheiſts. For ifthere be - 


any ſuch thing in the World as a true beight 


and magnanimity.of ſpirit; if there be any /0- 
lid reaſon and depth of judgement, they are nor: 
only conſiſtent with, bur only atcainable by. 
A true generous ſpirit. of Religion. But if we - 
look ar that which rhe- looſe and. profane. 
World is apt to.account the greateſt gallantry, / 


we ſhall find it made up of {uch pirtiful Ix- 


gredients, which any skil at and rational mind - 
will be aſhamed{to pleadfor, muchleſs co . 


mens. 
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T he Epiſile Dedicatory. 
mention them in competition with true 
goodneſs and unfeigned piety. For how ealie is | 
it to obſerve ſuch who would be accounted 
the molt high and gallant ſpirits, to- quarry on 
ſuch mean preys which only tend to f(atisfie 
their bruitiſh apperites,or fleſh revenge with 
the blood of ſuch who have ftood in the way 
of that aery title, Honour! Or elle they are 
ſo lictle apprehenſive of the inward worth 
and excellency of humane nature, that they 
ſeem to envy. the gallantry of Peacocks , and 
ftrive to outvy them .in the gayety of their 
Plumes , ſuch who are, as Seneca ſaith, ad 
ſumilitudinem parietum ſuorum extrinſects cul- 
t, who imitate the walls of their houſes in 


the fairneſs of the outfides, but matter not 


what rubbiſh there lies within. The utmoſt 
of their ambition is ro attain enervatam feli- 
citatem gua-permadeſcunt animi, luch a felicity as 
evigorates the foul by to0 long ſleeping, it being 
the nature of all terreſtrial pleaſures thar 
they do cxrmeay i <vvypaay To Pporiy, by de- 
grees conſume reaſon-by effeminating and [oftning 
the Intelleftuals, Mult we appeal then to the 


judgement of Sardangpalus concerning the 


nature of Felicity, or enquire of Apicius what 
IP (az) tems 
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temperance is? or defirethat Sybarite to define 
Magnanimity, who fainted co ſee a man ar hard 
labour ?. ks 

Or doth now the conqueſt of paſſions, forgi- 
rving injuries, doing good, ſelf-denial, humility, pati- 
ence under croſſes, which are the real expreſſi- 
ons of piety, ſpeak nothing more noble and ge- 
nerous than a luxurious,malicious proud, and impa- 
tient fpirit ? Is there nothing more becoming 


and agreeable to the ſoul of man,in exemplary 


Piety, and a Hily well ordered Converſation, than 
in the igheneſ and Vanity(not to ſay rudeneſs 


.and debaucheries) of thole whom the world 


accounts the greateſt gallants ? Is there no- 


thing more graceful and pleaſing in the ſweet- © 


eſs, candour, and ingenuity of a truly Chriſtian 


: temper and diſpoſition, than in the revengeful , 


implacable ſpirit of ſuch whoſe Fonour lives 
and is fed by the Blood: of their enemies > Is 


it not more truly  hozourable and glorious to. 


' ferve that Tod who commands the World, 
than to be a ſlave to thoſe paſſions and luſts 
which: put men. upon continual hard ſer- 
vice, and torment them for it when they have 
done it 2 Were there nothing elſe to-com- 


. mend Religion to the minds of wen, beſides 
ot | that 
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that my and calmneſs of ſpirit,that 


ferene and peaceable temper which follows 


a good conſcience where ever it dwells, it were 


enough tomake inen welcon that gueſt which 
brings ſuch good entertainment wich 'it. 
Whereas the amazements, horrours, and anxi: 
eties of mind, which at one time or other 
haunt ſuch who proſtitute their ( onſciences to 
a violation of the Laws of God, and the 
rules of reftified reaſon, may be enough to 
perſwade any rational perſon, that imprety is 
the greateſt folly, and irreligion madneſs. It 
cannot bethen but matter of great pity to 
conſider that any perſons whole birth and 
education hath raiſed them above the com- 
mon people of the World, ſhould be ſo far 
their own enemies, as to obſerve the Faſhion 
more than the rules of Religion, and to ſtudy 
complements more than themſelves, and read 
Romances more than the Sacred Scriptures , 
which alone are able to make them wiſe to-ſal- 
ation. | 

But Sir, I need not mention theſe things 
to Non, unleſs it beto let You ſee the _—_ 
lency of your choice, in preferring true Yer- 
tue and Piety above the: Ceremony and Grans 
deur 


The Epiſtle Deadicatory. 
deur of the World. Go on, Sir, to value 
and meaſure true Religion nor by the un- 
certain meaſures of the World, but by the 
infallible di&tares of God himſelf in his fa- 
cred Oracles, | Were it not for theſe, what 
certain foundation could there be for our 
Faith to ſtand on? and who durſt venture 
his ſou], as to its future condition , upon 
any authority leſs than the infallible wera- 
city of God himfelf2 What certain dire- 
Ctions for pradticeſhould we have, what 
rule to judge of opinions by, had not God 
out of his mfinite goodneſs provided and 
| =_—_— ths authentick mſtrument of his 
Vill to the World ? What a ſtrange Rek- 
Lion would Chriſhanity feem , ſhould we 
frame the Model of it from any other thing 
than the Word of God ? Without all con- 
troveriie the diſeſteem of rhe Scriptures upon 
any pretence whatſoever, is the decay of Re- 
ligion, and through many windings and 
turnings leads men at laſt into the very 
depth of Atheiſm. Whereas the frequent 
and ſerious converſing with the mind of 
God in his Word, is incomparably uſeful , 
not” only for keeping up iti us a true Ne- 
: 101 
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tion of Religion ( which is eaſily miſtaken, 
when men look upon the face of ir in any 
other glaſs than that of the Scriptures) 
but likewiſe for maintaining a powerful 
_ ſenſe of Religion in the ſouls of men, and 
a due valuation of it, whatever its eſteem 
or entertainment be in the world. For 
though the true: genuine ſpirit of Chriſtia- 
nity (which is known by the purity and 
peaceableneſs.of it ) ſhould grow never ſo 
much out of credit with the World; yer 
none who heartily believe the Scriptures to 
be the Word of God , and that the matters 
revealed therein are infallibly true , will 
ever have the leſs eſtimation of it. It muſt 
be confeſſed that the credit of Religion hath: 
much ſuffered in the Age we live in through 
the vain pretences of many to-it., who - 
have-only acted a part in it for the ſake of 
ſome private intereſts of their own... And : 
it. is the uſual Logick of Atheiſts, crimine ab. 
uno: Diſce -omnes ; if there be any hypocrites , . 
all who:make ſhew 'of Religion, are ſuch, . 
on which account the Hypocriſie-of one Ave . 
makes way for the Atheiſm. of. the next. Bur. 
how- unreaſonable. and.unjuſt. that -impu- 


cation: . 
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tation is, there needs not much to. Siſco- 
ver, unleſs it be an argument there pre no 
true men in the World, becauſe there are ſo 
many Apes which. imitate them; 'or' that 
there are no Jewels, becauſe there are {6/ ma- 
ny (ounterfeits. And bleſſed be rod, our ge 
33.not barren of Inſtances of | real . goodneſs 
and unaffected piety ; there being ſome 
ſuch generous ſpirits as dare love Religion 
without the dowry of Intereſt, and mani- 
feſt their affetion to it .in the plain dreſs 
of the Scriptures, without the paint and ſet- 


offs which are added to it by the ſeveral 


contending parties of the: '( briſtian World. 
Were there more. ſuch noble ſpirits of Re- 


ligion in our Age, Atheiſm would want one 


of the greateſt Pleas which it now makes. 


againſt the Truth 'of Religion; for nothing 
enlarges more 'the Gulf of Atheiſm , than 
that piys xcope, that wide paſſage which lies 
between the Faith and Lives of men pre- 
rending to, be Chriftians. -.I muſt needs ſay 
there 15 nothing feems- more-ſrange'-2nd 
unaccountable:ro- me, than that the Pra- 
fice of the unqueſtionable duties of Chri- 
ftianity ſhould be: put. our of > Countenance , 
or 
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7 or ſlighted by any who own, profeſs, and 
contend for the Principles of it. Can the 
profeſſion of that be honourable, whoſe pra- 

' tice is not 2 If the principles be true , why are 

' they not prattiſed ? Tf they be not true, why are 
they profeſſed ?. 52 v 

You lee, Sir, to what an unexpeQed 
length my defire to vindicate the Honour as 
well as 1ruth of Religion , hath drawn out 
chis preſent addreſs. Bur | may ſooner hope 

for your pardon in it, than if I had ſpent 1o 

much paper after the uſual manner ,of Dedis 

cations, in repreſenting Nou to Jour ſelf or the 

World. Sir, | know lo have too much of 

that thave been-commending, to delight in 

Your owndeſerved praiſes, much leſs in flat- 

; teries, Which ſo benign a {ubje& might eaſi- 


Pts 


| ly make ones pen yun over in. And therein 
: I mightnor much have digreſſed from my 


deſign, fince | know few more exemplary 
for that rare mixture of true piety, and the 
higheſt civility rogerher, in whom that inc- 
ſtimable jewel of Keligion is placed in a moſt 

fable, and obliging temper. Bur 
alchough none will be mare ready on any 


occaſion with all gratitude to acknowledge 


(b) the 
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the grear obligations You have laid upon 
me; 'yel am fofarfenſfible ofthe common 
variity oF Fpifiles Dedicatory, that I cannot ſo 
heartily. comply with them in any thing, as 
in my hearty prayer to Almighty God for 
your good and welfare, and in ſubſcribing my 


Sr, 
4 3h | Your moſt humbleand 
Tune 5. 1662. (OE BEG | 
affectionate ſervant, 
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PREFACE 


3» . TO THE 


READER. 


mag T # neither to ſatisfie the importunity 
of friends , or to prevent falſe copies 
( which and ſuch like excuſes 1 know 
are expetted in uſual Prefaces) that I 
have adventured abroad this following 
h Treatiſe: bnt it is out of a juſt reſent- 
ment of the affronts and indignities which have beex 
caſt on Religions by ſuch, who account it a matter of 
judgement to disbelieve the Scriptures, and a piece of 
wit to aiſpute themſelves ont of the poſſibility + being 
happy in another world's when yet the more acute and 
Pebttile their arguments are, the greater their flrength 
 #s againſt themſebves, it being impuſſrble there ſhould be 
fo much wit znd ſubtilty in the ſouls of men, were they 
207 of a more excellent nature than they imagine them 
tobe, And how conraditioniss it for ſuch perſons to 
tbe ambitions of being cried up fer wit andreaſon, whoſe 
(59 537 © Non 
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deſion is t0, degrade. the rational ſoul ſo. far below her 
ſelf, as to make her become like the beaſts that periſh ! 
If row the weight azdconſequence of the ſubjett,and the - 
roo great [ea/onableneſs of it (if the common fame of 
the large ſpreadof Athei'm among us be true ) be not 
ſufficient Apology for the pabliſhing this Book, 1 am re- 
ſolved rather to undergo thy cenjure, thaw be beholdin; 
to any other, Tye intendment therefore of this Preface 
zs ozly to give a brief” account of the ſcope , deſign; and 
method ofehe following Books, although the view of the 
Contents of the Chapters might ſufficiently acquaint 
thee with it, How far Thave been either from tran- 
ſeribing, 0 a deſign to wxenſs owt of the hands of ihtir 
admirers, the | gas Ty ing 0, the behalf of Revi- 
S10n in general,” or Chriftianity in particalar ( efpecial- 
{y Morny, Grotius, Amyraldus » &c. ) may eaſily 
appear by camparing what is contained in their Books 
.avd this together. Had. I not thought ſomething 
might be ſaid, if not more. fully and rationally; yet 
more ſuitably to the preſent temper. of thu Age: than 
what is already written. by. them, thou hadſF net been 
troubled with this Preface, . much leſs with'the- whole 
Book, But as the tempers and Genimus's of Ages and 
Times alter, ſo do the arms andweapons which Atheiſts 
imploy againſt Religion. ; the moſt > ae pretences of 
the Atheiſts of our Age, bave been the irreconcileable- 
neſs of the account of Times iu'Scripture, with.that of 


the learned and ancient Heathen Nations ; the incon- 


feſtency of the belief of” the Scriptures with the princi- 
4 # reaſon : and the account which may be groe of 
the Origine of things from. principles .of Philoſophy 
without the Scriptures: Ti beſs three therefore I have 
particularly ſet my ſelf agatnft , . and diretted againſt 


each if them a ſeveral Book, In the firſt I have ma- 


nifeſted 
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nifeſted that there is no ground of creaivility in the 
account of ancient times given by any Heathen, Na- 
tions different from the Scriptures, which Thave with 


ſo: much care and diligence enquired into, that from 


thence we may hope to hear yo more of men before 
Adam #0 ſalve the © Authority of the Scriptures by, 
which yet. was intended. only as a acſizn to under- 
mine them ,, but I have not thought the frivolous pre- 
fences of the Author of that Hypotheſis worth particular 
mentioning , ſuppoſing it ſufficient to give a clear ac- 
court of things without particular citation of Authors, 
where it was got: of great concerument for underſtand- 
ing the thing its jelf. Jn the ſecond Book I have un- 
dertaken to give 4 rational account of the grounas, why 
we are to believe thoſe ſeveral perſons, who in ſeveral 


_ ag7s were imployed to reveal the mind of God to the 


world, and with greater particularity than hath yet 
been uſed,1 have inſiſted on the per ſons of Moles,and th? 
Prophets, our Saviour and his Apoſtles , and in every 
of them manifeſted the rational evidences on- which 
they were to be believed, not only by the men of their 
own Age, but by thoſe of ſucceeding Generations. In 
the third Book. 1 have inſiſted on the matters them-- 


ſelves which are either ſuppoſed by, or revealed in the. 


Scriptures , and have therein not only manifefled the 
certainty of the foundations of all Religion which lye 
in the Being of God and Immortality of the ſou!, but 
the undvubted truth of thiſe particular accounts con- 
cerning the Origine of the Univerſe, of Evil, and of 
Nations, which were moſt liable to the Atheiſts ex- 
ceptions, and have therein conſidered all the pretenccs 
F Philoſophy ancient or modern , which have ſeemed t1 
contraaiet any of them; to which ( mantiſſe loco) 7 
have added the evidence of Scriptare-Hiſtory in the 
| remain- 
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yertinders of it in Heathen Mythology, and concluded 
all-with 8 diſcour ſs of the excellenc f the Scriptures, 
7 pms? rage a brief view os the deſion and me- 
thod of the whole, 1 ſubmit it to every free and unpre- 


Jndiced judgement. All the favor then I ſhall requeſt 
of thee, is, to read ſeriouſly, and judze impar tially ; and 
then I doubt not but thou wilt ſee as much reaſon for Re- 


CHAP. 1, 
The obſcurity and defect of Ancient Hiſtory.- 
HE > nayys of truth provedits be the moſt natural 


| per fettion 'of the rational ſoul, , yet error often mi- 
ftakgn for truth; the accounts of it» Want of diligence 
;n :ts ſearch , the mixture of truth and falſhood : Thence- 
comes either rejetting truth for the errors ſaks,or embracing 
the error for the a ſake ; the fir ſt inſtanced in Heathen 
_ Philoſophers, the ſecond in vulgar Heathen, Of Philoſo- 
phical Atheiſm, and roms of it..The Hiſtory of An- 
Huiry very obſcure. The queſtion ſtated where the true 
ſtory of ancient times ic to be faund,in Heathen Hiſtories, 
or only in Scripture ? The want of credibility in Heathen 
Hiſtories aſſerted and proved bytbe general defett for want 
% rd timely records among Heathen Nations, he ma of it - 
: ſhewed: fromthe firſt Plantations of the Warld... The: max- 
* werof them diſcovered. The Original of Cruil Government. 
. Of Hrieroglyphicks. The uſe of letters among the Greeks no - 
"elder than Cadmus,his time enquired into, noelder than Jo- 
ſhua, the learning brought into Greece by him... page I 


CHAP, 


The Contents. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Phenician and Agyptian Hiſtory. 


The particular defelt in the Hiſtory of the moſft learned Hea- 

then Nations, Firſt the Phenicians. Of Sanchoniathon , 

-bs Antiquity, and'fidelity. Of Jerom-baal, Baal-Berith. 

The Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated againſt Bo- 

_ Chartius Abibalus. [he vanity of Phenician Theology, The 

imitation of it by the Gnoſticks, Of the &gypian H.ftory, 

The Antiquity and Authority of Hermes Triſmegiſtus, Of 
bis Inſcriptions on Pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho« His 

Fabulouſnefi thence diſcovered, Terra Scriadica, Of Seths- 
Pillars £1 Joſephus, and an account whence they are taken. 


Pag- 25 
CHAP. IIL 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory, | 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the 
ways of deciding it. Of the Chaldean Aſtrology , and 
the foundation of Judicial Aſtrology. Of the Zabn, their 
Founder, who they were, no other than the old Chaldees. 
Of Beroſus and FA Hiſtory. ' An account of the. fabulous 
Dynaſties of Beroſus a4 Manetho. © From the Tranſla- 
tion of the Scripture hiftory into Greek, in the time of Pto- 
lomy. Of that tranſlation and the time of it, Of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, Scaligers arguments anſwered. Manetho 
writ after the Septuagint, proved againſt Kircher , bis ar- 
guments anſwered... Of Rabbinical and Arabick Authors, 


 and-their little credit in matter of kiftory. The rime-of 
Brroſus enquired snto, bis writing co-temporary with Phi - 
ladelphus, i 


_. pap 40 
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CHAP.IV. 
The defe& of the Grecian Hiſtory, 


| That manifeſted by three evident argumentsof it, 1. The fa- 


bulouſneſs of the Paetical age of Greece, The Antiquity 
of Poetry. Of Orpheus and the antient Poets. Whence the 
Poctical Fables borrowed. The advancement of Poctry and 
Iaolatry together in Greece. The different cenſures of 
Strabo and Eratoſthenes concerning the Poetical age of 
Greece, and the reaſons of them. 2. The eldeſt Hiſtorians 
of Greece are of ſuſpetted credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, 
and others, of the moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have 
nothing left but their names, of others only the ſubjetts they 
treated of, and ſome fragments. 3. Thoſe that are extant, 
either confeſs their ignorance of eldeſt times, cr plainly di- 
feever it. Of the firſt ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch;ſeve- 
ral evidences of the Grecians Ignorance of the true original - 
of Nations. Of Herodotus and his miſtakes ; the Greeks 
' 1gnorance in Geography diſcovered, and thence their inſuſſi- 
Ciency 4s to an account of antient hiſtory, Pag. 56 


CHAP. V. 
The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology, 


The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved 
from the uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of an- 
tient times ;, that diſcovered by the uncertain form of their 
years. Anenquiry into the different forms of the eAigypti- 
an years, the firſt of thirty days, the ſecond of four Months , 
of bath inſtances given in the egyptian hiſtory, Of the 
Chaldean accounts, and the firſk Dynaſties mentioned by 
Beroſus, how they may be reduced to probability. Of the 
e/Epyptian Dynaſties, Of Manetho. Reaſons of account- 
ing them fabulous, becauſe not atteſted by any credible au- 
thority, and rejefed by the beſt Hiſtorians. The opinion of 

(c) Scaliger 
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Scaliger and Voſlius, concerning their being cotemporary 

opounuded and rejetted with reaſons againſt it, Of the an- 
cient diviſion of Kgypt into Nom or Provinces, and the 
aumber of them againſt V oſlius and Kircher, pag. 73 


CHAP. VI. 
The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology. 


An account given of the defelt of Chronology in the eldeſt times... 
Of the Solar year among the e/Egyptians,the original of the 
Epatts, the antiquity of [ntercalation among them, Of the 
ſeveral (anicular years , the difference between Scaliger and 
Petavius conſidered. The certain Epocha's of the Epypti- 
an b.ſtory no elder than Nabonaſſer. Of the Grecian ac- 
counts. The fabulouſneſi of the Heroical age of Greece, 
Of the.ancient Grecian Kingdoms, The beginning of the 
Olympiads.The uncertain Origines of the Weſtern Nations, 
Of the Latine Dynaſties. The different Palilia of Rome. 
The uncertain reckoning Ab V. C.. Of impoſtures a to 
ancient hiſtories, Of Annius, Inghiramus, andothers, © 
the charaiters uſed by Heathen Prieſts, No ſacred cha- 
raters among the Jews. The partiality and enconſiſtency of 
Heathen biſtories with each other, From all which the 
want of credibility in them.as to an account of ancient times 


# clearly demonſtrated. _ Pag. 89: 
Y Book II. \- 
CHAP. I. : 


The certainty of-the Writings of Moſes. 


In order to the proving the truth of Scripture-hiſftory, 7 a ro - 

Hypotheſes laid down. The firſt concerns the reaſonable. 
neſs of preſerving the ancient Hiſtory of the world in ſome 
certain Records, from the importance of the things, and 
the inconveniences of meer tradition or conſtant Revelation. 


The 
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_ ox ets Toncerns the certainty that the' Records wndey 

Moles his name, were undoubtedly his. The certainty of 
. amatter of fatt enquired into in general, and proved- as to 
this particular by univerſal conſent,and ſettling a Commons 
wealth upon bis Laws. The impoſſibility of an Impaſture 
as to the writings of Moles demonſtrated. The. pleas tothe 
. Contrary largely anſwered. - . Jon 


"CHAP. I. 
Moſes bis certain knowledge of whac he writ, 


The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 
Moſes his hiſtory ; that gradually proved : Firſt , Moſes 
his knowledge cleared by his education, and experience,and 
Certain information. His education 4n the wiſdom of 
Egypt ; what that was. The old Kgyptian learning en- 
quired into, the conveniences for it, Of the A&gyptian 
Prieſts. Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledge, The 
Mathematical , Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of 
Agypt : their Political wiſdom moſt conſiderable, The ad- 
vantage of Moſes above the Greek Philoſophers, as towiſ- 
.dom and reaſon. Moſes himſelf an eye-witneſi of moſt of his 
hiſtory : the certain unintgrrupted tradition of the other part 
among the Fews, manifeſted by rational evidence, pag. 119 


CHAP. IH. 
Moſes his fidelity and integrity proved. 


Moſes confidered as an Hiſtorian , and as a Law-giver-, his 
fidelity in both proved : clear evidences that he had no in- 
_ renttodeceive in his Hiſtory, freedom from private intcreſt, 
impartiality in his relations, plainneſs and perſpicuity of 
ſtile, As a Law-giver, he came armed with Divine au- 
thority, which being the majnthing, is fixed on to be fully 
proved from his attions and writings. The power of mi- 
racles the great evidence of Divine revelation. Two grand 
queſtions propounded. In what caſe miracles may be ex- 


(c 2) petF= 
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 patted, and how known to be tyue. No ntceſſityof a conſtant 
| of miracles in a Church: Two Caſes =_ _ 
they may be expefted. When any thing comes 4s a Law 
. from God, and when a Divine Law's to be repealed. The 
neceſſuy of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation aſſerted. Objetions anſwered. No uſe of mira- 
cles when the doftrine 1s ſetled and owned by miracles in the 
firſt revelation. Noneed of miracles in reformation of a 
Church. Pag. 134. 


CHAP. IV. 
The fidclity of the Prophets ſucceeding e Hoſes, 


An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by Gods own appoint- 
ment in the Law of Moſes. The Schools of the Prophets , 
the original and inſtitution of tbem, The Citiesof the Le- 
vites. Theoccaſion of their firſt inftitution, The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtitu- 
tion there to a Prophetical office, Of the e Muſick, uſed in 
#he Schools of the Prophets. The Roman Aſſamenta, and the 
Greek, Hymns in their ſolemn worfhip, The two ſorts of 
Prophets among the Fews, Leiger and extraordinary, Or- 
dinary Prophets taken out of the Schools, proved by Ames 
and Saul. Page 149. 


CHAP. V. 
The tryal of Prophetical Doctrine, 


Rales of trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes, The- 
puniſhment of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Pro- 
phets. The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. The 
tryal of falſe Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin.. 
The particular rules whereby the Doltrine of Prophets was 
. judged, The proper notion of a Prophet, not foretelling fu- 
ture contingencies, but having immediate Divine revelati- 
0n.. Several principles laid down for clearing the doftrine 
of the Prophcts. 1. That immediate diftates of natura] 
; Nw ligbe 
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light are not to be the meaſure of Divine revelation. Several 
" grounds for Divine revelation from natural light. 2 What- 
ever is direftly repugnant to the diftates of nature,cannat be 
of Divine revelation. 3. No Divine revelation doth con- 
- rradift a Divine poſitive Law without ſufficient evidence of 
Gods intention to repeal that Law. 4. Divine revelation 
in the Prophets was not to be meaſured by the words of the 
Law, but by the intention andreaſon of it. The Prophetical 
office a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moſes, pag, 165 


CHAP.VI. 
The tryal of Prophetical Predi&ions and Miracles, 


The great difficulty of the trying the truth of Prophetical pre- 
ditions from Jerem, 18. 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypo- 
theſes premiſed for the clearing of it. The firſ$ concerns the 
ground why prediltions are accounted an evidence of divine 
revelation. Three Conſeftaries drawn thence. The ſecond , 
the manner of Gods revelation of hu will to the minds of the 
Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of Prophecy. The third is, © 
that God did not always reveal the internal purpoſes of bis 
will unto the true Prophets. The grand queſtion propounded 
how it may be known when predittions expreſs Gods decrees, 
and when only the ſeries of cauſes. For the firſt, ſeveral 
rules laid down. 1. When the predittion ts confirmed by a 
preſent miracle, 2+ When the things foretold exceed the 
probability of ſecond cauſes. 3. When confirmed by Gods 
oath, 4. When the bleſſings fore-told are purely ſpiritual. 
Three rules for interpreting the Prophecies which reſpelt the 
fate of things under the Goſpel. 5.When all circumſtances 
are foretold, 6. When many Prophets in feveral ages agree 
in the ſame prediftions. Predittions do not expreſs Gods un- 
alterable purpoſes, when they only cantain comminations of 
judgements, or are predictions o temporal bleſſiugs. The caſe 
of the Ninivites, Hezekiah,and others operred. Of repentance 
in God, what it implies. The Fewiſt objeftions about predi- 
ditions of temporal bleſſings anſwered. In what caſes miracles 
. were expeited from the Prophets, when they were to confirm 
(c 3) the 


| ' The Contens. | ; 
© the truth of their religion. Inftanced in the Prophet at Be- 

- thel, Elijah, Elifhab, and of Moſes himſelf, Whoſe divine 
- authority that it was proved by miracles, is demonſtrated 
' againſt the modern Tews,and their pretences anſ1 wered.p. 177 


| CHAP. VIL 
The eternity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed, 


The ſecond caſe wberein miracles may be expeted, when a 
Drvine poſirive Law ts to be repealed, and another way of 
wor ſhip eſtabliſhed inſtead of it. The poſſibility in general 
of a repeal of a Divine Law aſſerted : the particular caſe of 
the Law of Moſes diſputed againſt the Fews ;, the matter of 
' that Law proved not to be immutably obligatory, becauſe 
- the ceremonial precepts were required not for themſelves, 
- but for ſome further end; that proved from Maimonides his 
' Eonfeſſion : the precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequentl 

earth while the Law was in force. Of the rſt. 
over of Hezekiah, and ſeveral other inſtances, It is not 
3nconfiſtent with the wiſdom of God to repeal ſuch an et a- 
bliſhed Law. Abravanels arguments anſwered. Of the 
perfettion of the Law of Moſes, compared with the Goſpel. 
. Whether God hath ever declared he would never repeal the 
: Law of Moſes. Of adding to the precepts. Of the ex- 
* preſſiorrs ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of 
© Moſes. Reaſons aſſigned why thoſe expreſſions are uſed , 
. though perpetuity be not implied. The Law of Moles not 

built upon immutable reaſon, becauſe many particular pre- 
cepts were founded upon particular occaſions, as the 2 the 
of the Zabii , many ceremonial precepts thence deduced out of 
Maimonides ; and becauſe ſuch a ſtate of things was fore- 
- told, with-which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law 
would be inconſiftent. That largely diſcovered from the 
' Prophecies of the old Teſtament. | P. 205 
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General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of the 


Doctrine of Chriſt, ; 


The great prejudice againſt our Saviour among Jews and 
' Heathens,was the meanneſs of his appearance.The difference 
of the miracles at the delivery of the Law and Goſpel. 
Some general Hypotheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of mi- 
racles to the Dottrine of Chriſt. 1. That where the truth of 
a doftrine depenas not on evidence,but authority,the only way 
ro prove the truth of the Doftrine, 1s to prove the Teſtimony 
of the revealer to be infallible, Things may be true which 
depend not on evidence of the things, What that is, andon 
what it depends. The uncertainty of natural knowledge. The 
exiſtence of God, the foundation of all certainty. The cer- 
tainty of matters of faith proved from the ſame principle. 
Our knowledge of any thing ſuppoſeth ſomething incompre- 
benſible.. The certainty of faith as great as that of know- 
ledge , the grounds of it ſtronger, The conſiſtency of rati- 
onal evidence with faith. Tet objelts of faith exceed reaſon ;, 
the abſurdities following the contrary opinion. The uncer- 
$ainty of that which is calledreaſon. Philoſophical diftates 
m0 ſtandard of reaſon. Of tranſubſtantiation and ubiquity, 
Cc. why rejetted as contrary to reaſon. The foundation of 
' faith in matters above reaſon.Which is an infallible T eſtima- 
ny . that there are wayes to know which # infallible,proved ; 
2. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony the moſt infallible, The 
reſolution of faith into Gods veracity as its formal objett.. 


Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony may be known, 


though * 


Fo 

God ſpeak not immediately. Of inſpiration among the Fews, 
and Divination among the Heathens. 4, Hypoth, The evi- 
dences of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and certain. Of 
the common motzves of faith, and the obligation to faith 


arifing from them. The original of Infidelity... pag. 226 


EHAP. 
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'CHADP. IX. 


The ratiotiat evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian Religion 


' from Miracles, 


The poſſibility of miracles appears from God and providence”, 


rhe evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by them, God alone can 
really alter the courſe of nature. The Devils power of work- 
*ng miracles conſidered, Of Simon Magus, Apollonius, The 
cures in the Teniple of A&iſculapius at Rome, @©c. God ne- 
wer works miracles, but for ſome particular end, The 
particular reaſons of the miracles of Chriſt, The repealing 
the Law of Moles, which had been ſetled by miracles, Why 


. Chriſt checked the Phariſees for demanding a ſign , when 
" himſelf appeals to his miracles, The power of Chriſts mi- 


racles on many who did not throughly believe. Chriſts mi- 
racles made it evident that he was the 7Meſſias , becauſe 
the predifions were fulfilled in him, Why John Bapulſt 
wrought no miracles. Chriſts miracles neceſſary for the 
overthrow of the Devils Kingdom, Of the Demoniacks 
and Lunaticks in the Goſpel, arid in the Primitive Church, 
The power of the name of Chriſt over them largely proved 
by ſeveral Teſtimonies. The evidence thence of a Divine 
power in Chriſt. Of counterfeit diſpoſſeſſiens. Of miracles 
wrought among Infidels. Of the future ſtate of the Church, 
The neceſſity of the miracles of Chriſt, as to the propaga- 
tion of Chriftian Religion : that proved from the condition 
of the publiſhers, and the ſucceſs of the Dotrine. The 
Apoſtles knew the hazard of their imployment, before they 
entred on it. The boldneſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles not- 
withſtanding this, compared with heathen Philaſtphers, No 
motive could carry the Apoſtles through their imployment , 
but the truth of their Dottrine , not ſecking the honour , 
profit or pleaſure of the world. The Apoſtles evidence of 
rhe truth of their doftrine lay in being eye-witnefſes of our 
Saviours miracles and reſurreftion. That atteſted by them- 


- ſelvezz, their ſſſciency thence for preaching the Goſpel, 


Of the nature bf the doftrine of the Goſpel ,, contrariety of 


zt 
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#t to vatural inclinations. Strange ſucceſs of it, notwith « 
ſtanding it came not with humane power: No Chriſtian Em- 
peror, till the Goſpel univerſally preached, The weak- 
neſs and ſimplicity of the inſtruments which preached the 
Goſpel.. From all-which'the great evidence of the power of 
miracles is proved. Page 252 


C H-AP. To ' 
The difference of true miracles from-falſe.- 


The unreaſorableneſi of rejefting the evidence from miracles, 
becauſe of impoſtures.. That there are certain rules of di= 
ſtinguifhing true miracles from falſe, and Divine from dia- 
bolical,proved from Gods intention in giving a power of mi- 
racles, and the providence of God inthe world,. The incon-- 
venience of taking away the rational grounds of faith and 
placing it on: ſelf-evidence, Of the ſelf-evidence of the 
Scriptures, and. the inſufficiency of that for reſolving. the 
queſtion about the authority of the Scriptures; Of. the- pre- 
tended miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Batcho- 
chebas David-el- David and others. The rules whereby to 
judge true miracles from falſe.- 1. True Divine miracles 
are wrought to confirm a Divine teſtimony. - No miracles 
neceſſary for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony, - 
proved: frons the evidences that the Scriptures could not be 
Corrupted... 2. No miracles Divine which contraditt Di-' 
vine revelation, Of Popiſh'miracles. 3, Divine miracles 
leave Divine effefts on thoſe who believe them, - -Of the mi- 
racles of Simon Magus. 4s Dz:vine miracles tend to the - * 
overthrow of the devils power in the world : the antipathy of 
the doftrine of Chriſt to the devils: deſigns in the world, 
5. The diſtinftion of true miracles from others, from the 
ctroumſtances and manner of their operation, The miracles 
of Chriſt compared with thoſe of the Heathen Gods, 6. God --* 
makes it evident to all impartial judgements that Divine 
miracles exceed created power. Thu manifeſted from the 
unparallel'd miracles of Moles and our Saviour. From all 
which therational.evidence- of Divine revelation 1s mani-- 


feſrra, 
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feſted, a to the perſons whom God imployes to teach the 


world. pag. 334 


or 
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Book IIL 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Being of God. 


The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God avid im- 


mortality of the ſoul : from them the neceſſity of a particular 
Divine revelation rationally deduced , the method laid down 
for proving the Divine authority of the Scriptures. Why 
Moſes doth not prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it. The 
notion of a Deity very conſonant to reaſon. Of the nature of 
Idea's, and particularly of the'Idea of God. How we can 
ferm an Idea of an infinite Being. How far ſuch an Idea ar-_ 
gues exiſtence. The great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 
monſtrated. Of the Hypotheſes of Ariſtotelian and Epi- 
Ccurean Atheiſts, The Atheiſts pretences examined and re- 
futed. Of the nature of the arguments whereby we prove 
there ts aGod. Of univerſal _ ani the evidence of that 
to prove a Deity and immortality of ſouls, Of neceſſity of ex- 
sſtence implied in the notion of God,and how far that proves 
the Being of God. The order of the world and uſefulneſs of 
the parts of it, and eſpecially of mans body, an argument of 
a Deity. Some higher principle proved to be in the world 
than maiter and motion. The nature of the ſoul, and poſ- 
ſibility of its Jupfping after death. Strange appearances in 
nature not ſolvable by the power of imagination. pag. 360 
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CHAP. IT, 
Of che Origine of the Univerſe. 


The neceſſity of the belief of the creation of the world in order 
to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the 
Philoſophers who contraditt Moſes : with a particular ex- 
amination of them, The ancient tradition of the world con- 
ſonant to Moſes: proved from the Tonick, Philoſophy of 
Thales, and the Italick, of Pythagoras. The Pythagorick, 
Cabala rather egyptian than Moſaick, Of the fluid 
matter which was the material principle of the Univerſe. 
. Of the Hypotheſes of the eternity of the world aſſerted by 
Ocellus Lucanus , and Ariſtotle. The weakneſs of the 
foundations on which that opinion ts built, Of the manner 
of forming principles of Philoſophy. The poſſibility of crea- 
tion proved. No arguing from the preſent ſtate of the 
world againſt its beginning, ſhewed from Maimonides. The - 
Plaronifts arguments from the goodneſs of God for the 
eternity of the world anſwered. Of the Stoical Hypotheſes 
of the eternity of matter ; whether reconcileable with the 
text of Moſes. Of the opintons of Plato and Pyrhagoras co- 
cerning the praexiſtence of matter to the formation of the 
world.. The contradittion of the eternity of matter to the 
nature and attributes of God, Of the Atomical Hypotheſis 
of the Origine of the Univerſe, The World could not be 
produced by a caſual concourſe of Atoms- proved from the 
nature and motion of Epicurus his Atoms , and the Pheno- 
mena of the Univerſe, eſpecially the produttion and nature 
of Animals. Of the Carteſian Hypotheſis, that it cannot 
ſalve the Origine of the Univerſe without a Deity giving 
motion to matter... | Pag. 421: 
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Of the Origine of Evil, 


' Of the Being of Providence,Epicurus hic arguments againſt-is 


refutcd, The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order to 
Religion, Providence proved from a conſideration of the na- 
ture of God and the things of the world. Of the Spirit of na- 
ture.The great objeftions againſt Providence propounded,The 
firſt concerns the Origine of evil.Goa cannot be the author of 
ſin if the Scriptures be true, The account which the Scy;- 
ptures give of the fall of man,doth not charge God with mans 
fault. Gods power to govern man by Laws, though he gives 
10 particular reaſon of every Poſitive precept. The mots of 


. Gods creating man with freedom of will largely ſhewed from 


Simplicius; and the true account of the Origine of evil.Gods 
permitting the fall makes him not the author of it, The ac- 
count which the Scriptures give of the Origine of evil, com= 
pared with that of Heathen Philoſophers, The antiquity of 
the opinion of aſcribing the Origine of evil to an evil prin- 
ciple, Of the judgement of the Perſians, Agyptians and 
others about it, Of Manichaiſm. The opinion of the ancient 
Greek Philoſophers , of Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoicks , the 
Origine of evil not from the neceſſity of matter The remain- 
ders of the hiftory of the fall among the Heathens, Of the 
malignity of Dzmons. Providence vindicated as to the ſuf - 
ferings of the good, and impunity of bad men, An account 
of both from natural light, manifeſted by Seneca, Plutarch, 
and others, P. 470 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Origine of Nations. 


All mankind derived from Adam, sf the Scriptures be true; 


The contrary ſuppoſition an introduttion to Atheiſm, The 


. truth of the hiſtory of the flood, The voſſibility of an univer= 
{#1 acluge proved, The flood univerſal as to mankznd, whe 


S they 


I 
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#her untverſal as to the earth and animals , no neceſſity of 
aſſerting exther. Yet ſuppaſmg it, the poſſtbility of it demon- 
ſtrated without creation of new waters,Of the foundations of 
the deep. The proportion which the height of mountains 
bears to the Diameter of the earth. No mountains much 
above three mile perpendicular.Of the Origine of fountains, 
T he opinion of Aritoſtle and others concerning it diſcuſſed. 
The true account of them from the vapours ariſmg from the 
maſh of ſubterraneous waters. Of the capacity of the Ark 
for receiving the Animals from Buteo and others. The 
truth of the deluge from the teſtimony of Heathen Nations, 
Of the propagation of Nations from Noabs poſterity, Of the 
beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. The multiplication of 
mankjnd after the flood, Of the Chronologyof the LXX. Of 
the time between the flood and Abraham,and the advantages 
of it, Of the pretence of ſuch Nations, who called them- 
ſelves Aborigines, A diſcourſe concerning the firſt plan- 
tation of Greece , the common opinion propounded and rye- 
jeited,The Hellens not the firſt inhabitants of Greece , but 
the Pelaſgi. The large ſpread of them over the parts of 
| Greece; Of their language different from the Greeks. 
-Whence theſe Pelaſgi came , that Phaleg was the Pelaſgus 
of Greece, and the leader of that Colony, proved from Epi- 
phanius :' the language of the Pelaſgi in Greece Oriental , 
thence an account given of the many Hebrew words in the 
Greek language, and the remainders of the Eaſtern langua- 
ges in the Iſlands of Greece, both which wot from the Phe- 
nicians as Bochartus thinks, but from the old Pelaſgi. Of the 
ground of the affinity between the Jews and Lacedemonians, 
Of the peopling of America, Pag. 533 


CHAP. V- 
Ofthe Origine of rhe Heathen Mychology, 


That there were ſome remainders of the ancient hiſtory of the 
world preſerved in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperſion, 
How it came tobe corrupted : by decay of knowledge, 1n- 
. Greaſe of Idolatry, confuſion of languages, An enquiry into 
ba ' (43) the 
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the cauſe of that. Difficulties againſt the common opinion 
that languages were confounded at Babel Thoſe drfficul- 
ties clearcd, Of the fabulouſneſiof Poets. The particular 
wayes whereby the Heathen Mythology arofe. Attributing 
the general hiſtory of the world to their own Nation. The 
corruption of Hebraiſms, Alteration of names, Ambi- 
guiry of ſenſe in the Oriental languages, Attributing the 
ations of many to one perſon, as in Jupiter, Bacchus; e+c. . 
The remainders of Scripture hiſtory among the Heathens. 
The names of God, Chaos, formation of man among the 
Phenicians. Of Adam among the Germans, Agyptiads , 
Cilicians.. Adam ander Saturn. Cain among the Phe- 
nicians. Tubalcain azd Jubal #nder Vulcan and Apollo. 
Naamah #»der Minerva. Noah »zder Saturn, Janus, Pro- 
metheus ard Bacchus, Noahs three ſons under Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto. Canaan under Mercury, Nimrod 
. #nder Bacchus, Magog under Prometheus. Of Abraham 
and Iſaac awong the Phenicians, Jacobs ſervice ' under 
Apollo's. The 6a:Tvxia from Bathel, Joſeph under Apis. 
Moſes under Bacchus. . Jolhua anger Hercules, Balaam 
under the old Stlenus.. Pag. 557 


Of the Excellency of the. Scriptures. 


Concerning matters of pure divine revelation in Scripture : 
the terms of Salvation only contained therein. The ground 
of the diſeſteem of the Scriptures «s tacite unbelief, The 
Excellency of the Scriptures manifeſted as th the matters 
which God hath revealed therein.. The excellency of the 
diſcoveries of Gods nature which are in Scripture, Of 
the goodneſs and love of God in (hriſt, The ſmtablenefſs of 
thoſe diſpoveries of God to our natural notions of a Deity. 
The neceſſity of Gods making known himſelf to us in order to 
the regulating our conceptions of him. The Scriptures give 
tbe fulleſt acconnt of the ſtate of mens ſouls, and the corru- 
ptions which are in them. The only way of pleaſing God diſ- 
covered in Scriptures. The Scriptures contain matters of 

x LE FEY greateſt- 


The Contents, 
greateſs myſteriouſneſi, and moſt univerſal ſatisfattion to 


mens minds. The excellency of the manner wherein things 
are revealed in Scriptures, inregard of clearnef, authority, 
purity, uniformity, and perſuaſruencf. The excellency of 
the Scriptures as a rule of life. The nature of the duties of 
Religion and the reaſonableneſs of them. The greatneſs of 
the encouragements to Religion contained in the Scriptures. 
The great excellexcy of the Scriptures, as containing it 
them the Covenant of Grace in order ts mans Salvation, 
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CHAP. LI 
The obſcurity and defect of Antient Hiſtory, 


The knowledge of truth proved to be the moſt natural perfetion 
of the rational ſoul, yet error often miſtaken for truth, the 
accounts of it. Want of diligence inits ſearch, the mixture 
of truth and falſhood: Thence comes either rejetting truth for 
the errors ſakg, or embracing the error for the truths ſake ; 
the firſt inſtanced in Heathen Philoſophers, the ſecond in 
vulgar Heathen.Of Philoſophical Atherſm,and the grounds 
of it: The Hiſtory of Antiquitywery obſcure.The queſtion 

" ſtated where the true Hiſtory of ancient times to be foundin 

Heathen Hiſtories, or only in Scripture ? The want of cre- 

cibilityin Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted and proved by the ge- 
neral defeit for want of timely records among Ahekia Na- 
tions, the reaſon of it ſhewed from the firſt Plantations of 
the World. The manner of them diſcovered. The Orig1- 
nal of Civil Government, Of Hieroglyphicks, The uſe 
of letters among the Greeks no elder than Cadmus, his time 

nquired into, -noelder than Joſhua, the learning brought 

 #mto Greece by him, 


. 


NES mendation above all other deſigns, that they 
P\ 2 come on purpoſe to gratifie the moſt noble 

® FS faculty of our ſouls, and do moſt immedis 
7 ately tend'to re-advance the higheſt per- 

5 P22? CX feition of our rational beings.” For all our 
. moſt laudable endeavours _ knowledge now, -are only 
a the 


Az Nquiries after truth have that peculiar com- ce, 
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the gathering ap ſome Hon fragments of what was once 
an entire Fabrick,, and the recovery of ſame precioma Fewels 
which were /of# out of ſight, and ſunk. in the ſhipwrack, of 
humane nature. That ſaying of Plato, that all knowledge ts 
remembrance, and all ignorance forgetfulneſs,isa certainand 
#ndoubtedtruth, if by forgetfulneſs be meant the loſs, and by 
remembrance the recovery of thoſe notions and conceptions of 
things which the 95nd of man once had in its pure and pri- 
mitive ffate, wherein the underſtanding was the trueſt Me 
crocoſm, in which all the beings of the 3nferiour world 
were faithfully repreſented according to their true, native, 
and genuine of 95s God created the ſoul of man not 
only capable of. finding out the truth of things, -but furniſh- 
ed him with a ſuificient xerr#eey or rouchſtone to diſcover 
truth from falſhood, by a 1:ght ſet upin his underſtanding, 
which if be had attended to, ke might have ſecured himſelf 
from all zmpoſtures and deceits, As all other beings were 
created 1n the full poſſeſſion of the agreeable perfettions of 
their ſeveral zatwres, ſo was mar too, elſe God would have 
never cloſed the work of Creation with thoſe words, 4d 
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- God ſaw allthat he bad made, and behold it was very good : 


that is, enducd with all thoſe perfefions which were ſuitable 
to their ſeveral beings, Which man had been moſt defeltive 
in, if his «nderſt«nding had not been endowed with a large 
ftock, of intellefiual knowledge, which is the moſt natural 
and genuine perfeition belonging to his rational being. For 
reaſon being the moſt raiſed faculty of humane nature, if 
that had been defeft:ive in its diſcoveries of truth, which is. 
its proper objeF, it would have argued the greateſt mgims 
and 5mperfeitiox 1n the being it ſelf. For if it belongs tone 
perfetion of the ſenſitive faculties to difcern what is pleaſant 
from what is hurtful, it muſt needs tbe the pgrfeliion of the 
rationalto find out the difference of truth from falſhood. Net 
as th the ſoul could then have had any more than now, 
an aQtual 2orior: of all the beings in the world co-ex:/fing ar 
the fame time, but that it would have been free from all de- 
Cezts in its conceptions of things, which were not cauſed 
through 5nadvertency. | | p 
Which will appear from the ſeveral afpefts mans _ 
of ge 
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tedge hath, which are-cither #pwayds towards his Afokey, 
or abroad on his fellow-creatures. If we conſider that cormr- 
remplation of the foul which frxes it ſelf on that Ifbrire bring 
which was the cane of it, and is properly 3toe'« , . it will ue 
found neceffary for the ſoul to be created in a clear and di- 
ſtint knowledge of him, becauſe of mans :mmediate cbliga- 
f:07 tO obedience unto him. Which muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
the knowledge of him whoſe will muſt be his rule, for if 
-an were not fully convinced in the firſt moment after his 
creation of the being of him, whom he was to obey, his fr 
work and duty would not have been aQtual obedzence, bur a 
ſearch whether there was any ſupream, infinite, and eternal 
being or no ; and whereon his dwty to him was founded, and 
what might be ſufficient declaration of his Will and Laws, ac- 
cording to which he muſt regulate his obedience, The takin 
off all which doubts and ſcruples from the ſoul of man, mult 
ſuppoſe him fully ſatisfied upon the firſt tree uſe of reaſon, 
chat there was an Infinite Power and Being which produced 
him, and on that account had a right to command him in 
whatſoever he pleaſed, and that thoſe commands of his were 
declared to him in ſo certain a way, that he could not be de- 
cerved in the judging of them. The clear knowledge of God 
will further appear moſt neceſſary to man in his firſt creation, 
if we conſider that God created him-for this end and pur- 
poſe, to enjoy converſe, and an humble familiarity with him- 
felf; he hadthen *#upv70r regs # begvor xavaviey inthe language 
of (lemens Alexandrinns, Converſe with God was as natu- p;yyiqe. 
ral to him as his being was. For man, as he came firſt vut of þ 63. 
Gods hands, was the refle&:on of God himſelf on a dark 
Cloud, the Iris of the Deity, the ſimilitude was the ſame, 
bat the ſubſtance different : Thence he is ſaid to be created 
after the Image of God. His knowledge then had been more Ge. 1. 2c. 
sntelleinal than diſcurſive , not ſo much imploysng his fa- 
cnlties in the operoſe deduttions of reaſon ( the pleaſant royl 
of the rational faculties fince the Fall ) but had :mmedi- 
ately imployed them about the ſubl:meſ# objefts , not about 
guidaities and formalities, but about him who was the foun- 
tain of is being, and the center of his happineſs, There was 
not then fo vaſt a difference berween the Azgelical and 
B 2 bumane 
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bumane life > The Angels and wee both fed on the ſame 
dainties ;_ all the difference was, they. were in the #780", the 


"Pee room in heaven, and. man in the Summer Parlour in 


 #aradiſe. | 
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If wetakea vietv of mans knowledge as it reſpefts his fellow- 
creatures, we ſhall find theſe were ſo fully known to him on 
his firſt creation,. that he needed not to go to School to the 
wide world to gather up his conceptions of them. For the 
right exerciſe of that Dominion which he was znſtated in over 
the inferiour world, doth imply a particular kowledge of the 
2ature, being, and properties of thoſe things which he was to 
make ſe. of , without which he could not have improved 
them for their peculiar eds. . And from this knowledge did 

eced the. giving the creatures thoſe proper and peculiar 
names which were expreſſive of their. ſeveral natures. For 
as Plato tells us, s T4 dnwwyyty op Tur i), and wooy 
exczver F SmCAim:vTa is 73 Th quan Goue oy tidy : The im- 
poſition of names on things belongs not to everyone, but only ts 
him that bath a full proſpett into their ſeveral natures. For it 
is moſt agreeable to reaſon, that »ames ſhould carry in them 
a_ſmitableneſs to' the things, they expreſs, for words being 
for no other end but to expreſs our conceptions of things, and 
our conceptiens being. but #i: 6/5 x; 6-0:«part mes Yaearuy, as 
the ſame Phzloſopher ſpeaks,the reſemblances and repreſentati- 
0715 of the things, it muſt need follow, that where there was a 
true knowledge, the conceptions muſt agree with the things , 
and words being to expreſs our conceptions, none are ſo fit to 


do it, as thoſe which are expreſſive of the ſeveral natures of * 


the things they are uſed to repreſent. For otherwiſe all the »ſe 
of words is to be a meer vocabulary to the underſtanding, 
and an Index to memory, and of no further «ſe inthe pur- 
ſuit of krowledge, than to let us know what words men are 
agreed to call th;ngs by. . But ſomething further ſeems-to be 
intended in their firſt 5mpoſition, whence the ,Fews call it 
2:07 M7157 as Mercer tells.us, . a ſeparation and diſtin- 


| Gonof the ſeveral kinds of things: and Kircher thus para- 


phraſed the words of Moſes. And whatſoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof, 1. e. ſaith 
he, Fuerunt ills vira.& germana, nowina & rerum naturss 
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propru? accommodaig.. x however this be, we havethis 
turcher evidence of that he 


height of knowledge which muſt be 
ſuppoſed in the firſ# maty;;thar as be was the firſt in his kind, 
ſo he was to be the tanazrad and. meaſure of all that follow- 
ed, and therefore could . notwant any thing of the de per- 
fettions of humane nature. And asthe ſhekel of the Santtua- 
7y was, if not doable to others, ( as men ordinarily miſtake) 
yet of a full and exatt weight, becauſe it was to be the ſtan- 
dard for all other weights ( which was the cauſe of its being 
kept in the Temple ) So if the firſ# man Mad not double the 
proportion and meaſure of knowledge which his poſterity hath, 
if it was not running over in regard of abundance, yet it 
muſt be preſſed down and ſhaken together in regard of weight, 
elſe he would he a very unfit ; arp for us to judge by, 


concerning the due and ſuitable perfeftions of humane. 


nature. h 


But we need not have run ſo far back as the firſt. man to. Set. 4. 


evince the knowledge of truth to be the moſt natural perfefti- 
01 of the ſoul of man, for even among the preſent ruines 
of humane nature we may find ſome ſuch noble and generoys 
ſpirits, that diſcern fo much beauty in the Face of truth, that 
to ſuch as ſhould enquire what they find ſo atrrattive in it, 
their anſwer would bethe ſame with Ar:/torles in a like caſe, 
it was 7:9a7 igorms, the Queſtion of thoſe who never ſaw it, 
For ſo pleaſing is the enquzry, and ſo ſatisfaftory the finding 
of truth after the ſearch, that the reliſh of ir doth far exceed 
the greateſt Epicuriſm of Apicius, or the moſt coſtly en- 
tertainments of Cleopatra , there being no Guſt ſo exquiſite 
as that of the ind, nor any Fewels to be compared with 


Truth. Nor do any perſons certainly better deſerve the _ 


name of men, than ſuch who allow their reaſon a full employ- 
ment, and think not the eretineſs of mans ſtature a ſufficient 
diſtinftion of him from Brutes, Of. which thoſe may be ac- 
counted only a higher ſpecies who can patiently ſuffer the 
smpriſonment of their Intelleftuals ina Dungeon of Ignorance, 
and know themſelves to be mer, only by thoſe Charatters 


by which Alexander knew himſelf got to bea God,. by their+ 
proneneſs to zzremperance and ſleep. - So ſtrange a. Merempſy- _ 


cbeſis may there be. without any change of bodies, and Eu- 
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phorbms his ſoul might become a Brute, without ever remo- 
ving its lodging into the body of an eſs. Somuch will the 
ſoul degenerate from it felf, if not i:proved, and in a kind of 
ſullenneſs ſcarce appear to be what it 1s, becauſe it is not s#:- 


' proved to what it may be, 


But if this knowledge of truth be fo great, ſo natural, jo 
valuable a perfettion of humane nature, whence cames ſo much 
of the world to be over-run with Ignorance and Barbariſm, 
whence come ſo mgny pretenders ro knowledge, to court a cloud 
znſtead of Juno, to pretend a Love to truth, and yet to fall 
down and worſhip error ? If there were ſo great a ſympathy 
between the. ſoul and truth, there would be ax impatient deſire 
after it, and a moſt ready embracing andcloſing with it, We 
ſee the Magnet doth not draw the Iron with greater force than 
3t ſeems to run with impatience into its cloſeſh embraces, If 
there had been formerly ſo intimate an acquaintance between 
the foul and truth, as Socrates fancied of friends in the other 
world, there would be an harmonious cloſure upon the firſt ap- 
pearance, and no divorce to be after made between them ? 

True, but then we muſt conſider there is an #ntermed;iate 
ſtate berween the former acquaintance, and the renewal of 
it, wherein all thoſe — charatters of mutual know- 
ledge are ſunk ſo deep, and lie ſo hid, that there needs a new 


| fre to be: kzrdled to bring forth thoſe latent figures, and make 


chem again appear /egible. And when once thoſe rokensare 
produced of the former friendſhip, there are not more im- 
patient /oxg:3ngs, nor more cloſe embraces between the touch- 
ed needle and the eHagnet, than there are between the #1- 
derſftanding and diſcovered truth, But then withal, we are 
ro conſider that they are but few whoſe ſouls are awakened 
out of that Zerhargy they are fallen into in this degenerate 
condition,the moſt are ſo pleaſed withtheir ſleep, that they are 
loth to d5ſturb their reſt, and ſer a higher price upon a lazy 
——_ than upon a reſtleſs knowledge. And even of 
thoſe whoſe ſoxls are as it were between ſleeping and wakzng, 
what by reaſon of the remaining confuſion of the ſpecies in 
their brains, what by the preſent dimneſs of their ſight, and 
the hovering #ncertain lgbt they are to judge by, there are 
few that can put a&ference between a meer phantaſm and a 

- real 
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real truth. Of which theſe: rational accounts may be 
given, viz. Why ſo few pretenders to knowledge ao light oz 
truth. 

" Firſt, Want of an impartial diligence in the ſearch of it. 
Truth now muſt be ſought, and that with care and diligence, 
before we find it ; Jewels do not uſe tolie uponthe ſurface 
of the earth : Highwaies are ſeldom paved with gold ; whar 
is moſt worth our Finding, calls for the greateſt ſearch. If 
one that walks the ſtreers ſhould find ſome ineſtimable 
7ewel, or onethat travels the road meet with a bag of gold, 
it would be but a filly deſign of any to walk the ſtreer, or 
* travel the road, in hopes to meet with ſuch a purchaſe to 

make them rich. If ſome have happily /ighe on ſome valuable 

traths when they minded nothing leſs than them, muſt this 
render a dil;genre nſeleſsin inquiries after ſuch 2 No : Truth, 
though ſhe be ſo fair and pleaſing as to draw our affeftions, 
is yer ſo :-odeſt as to admit of being courted, and it may be 
deny the firſt ſuit, to heighten our zmportunity. And certain- 
ly nothing hath ofiner forbid the bazes between the wnder- 
fanding and Truth inquired after, than partzality and pre- 
occupation of Judgement : which makes menenquire more 
diligently after the dowry than the beauty of Truth, its core- 
ſpondency to their Intereſts, than its evidence to their wnder- 

andings. An uſeful error hath often kept the Keys of the 
mind for free ad»:ſſiorz, when important truths but contrary 
to their pre-conceptions Or intereſts have been forbidden en- 
trance. Prejudice is the wrong bias of the ſoul, that effeRy- 
ally keeps it from coming near the mark, of truth, nay, ſets 

It at the greateſt diſtance from it. There are few in the world 

that /ook after truth with their own eyes, moſt make uſe of 

ſpeftacles of others making, which makes them ſo ſeldom be- 
bold the proper [ineaments in the face of Truth, which the 

ſeveral tiutures from education, authority, cuſigg, and pre- 

diſpoſition d exceedingly hinder men from diſcerning of. 

Another reaſon why there are ſo few who find trurh, when 

ſo many pretend to ſeek, it, is, that near reſemblance which 

Error often bears to Truth. It hath been well obſerved that 

Error ſeldom walks abroad the world: in her own raymenrs, 

the alwaies borrows ſomething of rrach, to make her more 
accep- 
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acceptable tothe world. It hath been alwaies the ſubrilty of 

rand deceivers to graft their greateſt errors on ſome ma- 
terial truths, tro make them paff more #1ndi/cexnable to all 
fuch who look more at the roor on which they ard, than on 
the fraits which they bring forth. It will hereafter appear 
how moſt of the grofſeſt of the Heathen errors have, as Plu- 
tarch ſaith of the c/Egyprian Fables, cpuuless rids yipdoys © 
eanvies , ſome faint and obſcure reſemblances of truth , nay 
more than ſo, as moſt pernicious weeds are bred in the farteſ 


 foyls, their moſt deſtruftive principles have been founded on 


ſome zeceſſary and important truths. Thus Idolatry doth , 
ſuppole the belief of the exiſtence of a Deity”, and ſuper ſtiti- 
on the Immortality of the ſonls of men.” The Devil could 
never have built his Chappels, but on the ſame ground where- 
on Gods Temples ſtood ; which makes me far leſs wonder 
than many do, at the meeting with many expreſſions con- 
cerning theſe two grand truths in the writings of ancient 
Heathens, knowing how willing the Devil might be to have 
ſuch principles ſtil] owned in the world, which by his de- 
praving of them might be the nouriſhers of 1dolatry and Su- 
perſftitron.For the general knowledge of a Divine nature, ſup- 
pofing men 1gnorant of the true God, did only lay a founda- 
$1016 erelÞ his Idolatrows Temples upon, and the belief of the 
ſouls ſurviving the body after death, without knowledge of 
the rrue way of attaining happineſs, did make men more 
eager of embracing thole Rites and Ceremonies , which 
came with a pretence of ſhewing the way to a bleſſed im- 
mortality. | 

Which may be a moſt probable reaſor why Ph;loſophy and 
1aolatry did increaſe ſo much together. as they did , for 
though right reaſon fully 5mproved would have overthrown 
all thoſe curſed and 1dolatroxs prattices among the Heather, 
yet reaſon only — ſome general notions without their 
particular application and improvement, did only diſpoſe the 
moſt ordinary ſort of people to a more ready entertainment 
of the moſt groſs 1dolarry. For hereby they diſcerned the 
neceſſity of ſome kind of were. 'but could not find out the 
right way of it, and therefore-they -greedily followed that 
which was commended to them, by ſuch who 'did withal 


ag ree 
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agree with them in the. common ſentiments of humine 'na- 
ture : Nay, and thoſe perſons themſelves who were the 
great maintainers of theſe ſublimer notions<concerning God 
and the ſoul. of man, were either the great inſtruments of 
_ advancing that horrid ſuperſtition among them, as \Orpheas 
and Apolloniza, or very forward Complyers-with it, as many of 
the Philoſophers were« Although withal it cannot be denied 
to have been a wonderful diſcovery of Drvine providence, by 
theſe general notions to keep -wakzng the inward ſenſes of 
mens ſouls, that thereby it might appear when Divine Re- 
velation ſhould be manifeſted ro them, that it brought no- 
thing contrary to the common principles of humane nature, 
but did only xeftifie the depravations of it, and clearly ſhew 
men that way, which they had long been ignorantly ſeeking 
after. Which was the excellent advantage the Apoſtle made 


— 


of the Inſcription on the Altar at Aihensto the ankpown 24, 17. 31. 


God; Whom, ſaith he, ye ignorantly ſerve, him I declare 
unto you, And which was the happy «ſe the Primitive learn- 
ed Chriſtians made of all thoſe paſſages concerning the divine 
nature, and the Immortality of the Tal of men, which they 
found in the Heathen Writers, thereby to evidence to the 
world that the main poſtulata or ſuppoſitions of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion were granted by their own moſt admired wen : and that 
hriftianity did not raſe out, but only bxild upon thoſe commer 
foundations, which were enterrained by all who had any 
name for reaſon. 8 


Though this, I ſay, were the happy effe& of this building 


erroxrs On common truths to all that had the advantage of . 


Divine Revelation to diſcern the oze from the other, yet as 
to others who were deſtitute of it, they were lyable to: this 
twofold great inconvenience by it, Firſt, for the ſake of the 
epparent rottenneſs of the ys. 5 ap to queſtion the ſaund- 
neſs of the foundations on which they ſtood. And this I doubt 
not was the caſe of many conſiderative heathens, who obſerv- 
ing that monſtrous. and unreaſonable way of worſhip obtaining 
among .the heathen, and not being able by the ſtrength of 
their own reaſon, through the want of divine revelation to 
deduce any certain 5nſtituted worſhip, they were ſhrewdly 
rempred I0 renounce thoſe Princ/ples, when they could nor 
Bs” £2” tur 
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| but abtiorthie concluſions drawn from them , for there is no« 


thing more »ſ#al than for men whio exceedingly deteſt 
fome abſurd conſequence they ſee may be drawn from a prix- 
ciple ſuppoſed, to rejef# the principle it ſelf for the ſake of 


that conſequence, which it may be doth not neceſſarily follow: | 
from it, but through the ſhoreneſs of their own reaſon doth 


appear to them to do ſo, Thus when the Jzrefigent heather 
did apparently ſee that from the principles of the Being of 
God, and'the Immortality of ſouls, did flow all ttioſe unna- 
tural and” inhumane Sacrifices, all thoſe” abſurd and: ridi- 
culous Rites, all thoſe execrable and profane myſteries, out 
of a loathing the Immoralities and impreties which attended 
theſe, they were brought to queſtion the very truth and 
ecrtainty.of thoſe principles which were capable of. being thus 
abuſed. | 


And therefore I am very prone to ſuſpeft the Apology uſu-. 


ally made for Protagoras, Diagoras, and ſuch others ot them 
who were accounted Atheiſts, to be more favourable than 


true, Viz. that they only rejetted theſe heathen Deities, and. 
not thebelief of the Divine nature, I ſhould think this ac-- 


count of their reputed Atheiſm rational, were it any wayes 
evident that they did build their belief of a Divine nature, 
upon any other grounds than fuch as were common to them 
with thoſe whoſe worſhip they ſomuch derided. And there- 
fore when the Heathens accuſed the Chriſtians of. Atheiſm, 
I have full and clear evidence that nu more could be meant 


there! y than the re;etion of their way of worſuip becauſe I. 
id b 


tave ſufficient Aſſurance from them that they did believe ina 
Dzvine nature, and an inſtituted Religion moſt ſuitable to the 
moſt common received notions of God, which they owned in op- 


Poſition to all heathen worſhip. Which 1 find not in the leaſt 


prerended to by- any of the forementioned perfozs, nor any 
thing of any different way of Religion affetted,. but only a de- 
ation of that in uſe among them, . 


 Andalthough the caſe of Anaxagor as Clazomeninus, and- 


the reſt of+ the Jonick Philoſophers might ſeem very different 
from D#agor as, Theodorus, and thoſe beforementioned, be- 
cauſe although they denied the Gods in vulgar repute to be 
fuch as they were thought -to be. ( as Araxagoras call'd: the 
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Chap.”t.. The Truth ef Scripture-Hſtory aſſerted. 


Sun Dor Jidaveor, a meer globe of fire, for which lie was 
condemned at Athens to baniſhment, and fined five talents 
yet the learned Yoſſius puts in this plea in his behalf, that he 
was one that aſſerted the creation of the world to flow from 
an eterzal mind ) although therefore, I ſay, rhe caſe of the 
Jonick, Philoſophers may ſeem far different from the others, 
becauſe of their aſſerting the, produttion of the world (which 
from Thales Mileſins was conveyed by . Arnaximander and 
Anaximenes to Anaxagoras ) yeito ore that throughly con- 
ſiders what they mad by their eternal mind, they may 
be ſooner cleared from the 2mputation of Atheiſm, than 5r- 
religion. Which :wo cerrainl ought in this caſe to be 4;- 
ſtinguiſhed , for it is very poſſible for men-meeting with ſuch 
inſuperable difficulties, about the caſaal concourſe of Atoms 
for the produttion of theworld, or the eternal exiſtence of 
matter, to aſſert ſome eternal mind, as the firſk cauſe of 
theſe things, which yer they may #mbrace only as an hypo- 
theſis in Philoſophy to ſolve the phenomena of nature with, 
but yet not to make this.eternal mind the: objeft of adoration. 
And fo their.afſerting a Deity, was only on the ſame account 
as the Tragedians uſed to bring in their ©e3s Þd wnxavis, 
when their Fables were brought to ſuch an ſue, and per- 
plexed with ſo many difficulties that they ſaw no way to clear 
them. again, bur to make ſome God come down upon the 
Stage to: ſolve the difficulties they were engaged in , or as 
Seneca ſaith of many great Families when they hd run up 
their Genealogies ſo high that they could go no further, they 
then fetched their pedegree from the Gods: 'So when theſe 
Philoſophers ſaw ſuch 5ncongruities in afferting an infinite and 
eternal: ſeries of matter, they might by this be- brought to ac- 
knowledge ſome attive.prixceple which produced the world, 
though they were far enough trom giving any religiom wor- 
ſhip to that. eternal mind. - 

Thus even Epicurus and his followers would not ſtick, to 
aſſert the being of a God ; ſo they might but circumſcribe 
him within the | ge ler him have nothing. to do with 


tbings that were done. 0n earth. And how uncertain. thenioſt 
dogmatical of them all were, as tortheir optnrons-concerning 
the beang and - nature of their.gods, doth fully appear from 
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the- Lirge diſtourfes. of Tilly upon: ths ſubje& : whers- is 
tully- manifeſted their wariery- of opinions, and. mutual repug - 


nencies, their ſelf-contradifiions and inconſtancy-intheir: own. 
&fjertions ;,, which hath: made me ſomewhat ;»c/inable torhink. 


that therenſorr why many of: them; did to the worl4 own a 


Deity, was, that they migtit not be Afartyrs. for Atheiſm c 


Whaich Tilly lkewiſe-ſeems to ackyowledge, when ſpeaking 
of the puniſhnent-of P » for thar ipeech. of: his, De 
aits neque uf fint,, neque ut- non. ſint,, habeo-dicere.. Ex quo. 


equidem: exiſtimo tardiores ad bano ſententiam profitenaam.. 


mmtos eſſe fattos, quippe cum penans ne dubitatio quidem ef- 


fugere potuiſſet. So that for: all the verbal aſſerting: of a_- 


Deity among them, we have. no: certain- evidence of: their 


firm: belief of it, and much lefs of any worſhip- and: ſervice. 


they owed'unto it. And rhough, it: may.be they: could: not. 


rotally excuſcthe rotions of: a Deity out off their minds, pare- 
ly through that zatural ſenſe which is engraven:on the ſouls 
of mer, partly, as being- unable to: ſolve: the: difficulties. of 
nature, withour a Deity, yet the obſerving the: notorious 
vanities of Heathen worſhip, might make them: look upon ic 
as a meer Philoſophical ſpeculation, and. nor any-rhing: that 
had an #fluence upon: the government-of mensives-:- For: as 


in. zature. the- obſerving the- great mixture- of falſhood' and: 


truth made the Academicks deny any certain *-«:5e-02, Or 
rule of judging truth.,, and the Seepticks takeaway all cerrarn 


afſent , id the. ſame conſequence-was unavoidable here, upon. 
the ſame principle, and that made even Plato himſelf fo: am- . 
biguous and uncertain inhis diſcourſts of: a Deity, ſometimes 


making'him-an eternal mind, ſometimes aſſerting the: whole 
World, Sun, Myon, Stars, Farth,. Souls; and\ all:to.be- Gods, 
and even thoſe that: were- worſhipped:;among: the: keathes, 


as Tully tells: us: out: of his  Tirrew- and” de- Zegobre'; which" 


as Velleius the Epicurean there ſpeaks, BF per ſe-ſunt falſa\&+ 
fibsirvicemrepugnantia.. This is the firſt inconvemence fol- 


towing the mixture-of rruth and falſhood, for the ſake of the 


Falſhood to queſtionthe truth it ſelf-it ma joyned with, 


- The other is as great which follows, when. mth: and;falſe. 


- . . 


hood'are mixed); for the ſake of the-truth- fo embrace the falſ- 


heod..” Which is a miſtnkg as common 28the other, becauſe 
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Chap: '1. The Trath of Scripture- Hiſtory aſſerted. 


en are: apt to:think, that things. ſo.vallly: diffesear as truths 
andi falſboad, couldinever:blen,. or: berncorporate togerhen , 
therefore when they. arecertaim they: have-ſomo:rewth, th 
conclude no felſhaadto:be joyned: with it.. And:this 1, Bro 
to. have beenthe caſe of:the- mare credulowe and: vxlpar: Heas. 
then., as the ather-was: of: the Rbslaſophers:,. for Soefads 
iog; menksnd: to. agree in this,,. not only: that. there-is. aGod, 
but: that. he. muſt. be. worſbsp'a.,. did withour-ſcruple: make. uſe 
of the way.of.warſbip.amung them,. an knowing. there muſt be 
ſome, and they: were ignorant-:of; any-elſe,. And: frum henco 
they,. grew to: be as..confident:.believers of: all thoſe fables 
and traditions. on which: their. [aalatry. was: founded; as.of 
thoſe. firſt. principles: and notions: from: whichthe: receſſuyof 
divine  warſhip.d1d: ariſe. | And: being. thus: habitugted to the 
belief of theſe-things; whemrwbcit. folf was divulgedamengs 
them, they: ſuſpetted. it: to: be: only:a corruption: of. ſome: of 
their Fables. . This Celſus, the Epicurean onall occaſions in 
his. Books againſt the Chriſteansdid fly:to.. Thus he faithuhe 
building. of the Tower of Babel, and: the confuſionf Tongues, 
was taken-.from the fable of the Aloadriin Homers: Ouyſſesy 
the: ftory/'of the Rood from: Drucalion,. Paradife trom- 
Aleinous bis gardens;. the burning: of -Sodammand Gomerrab 
from the. /tory: of | Phaeton. Which Origen; well: refutes 
from the: far. greater avtiquity..of thoſe nelatravs ampngthe 
Fews, thai; any among the Greaks,c.and: therefore the caxw 
nuption: of: the, mradirion. was in\ them," and: not: the» eaves. 
Whiclt muſt: be aur-only-way. for findingy out:which-was the 
Qreginal.,. and which the carruption,. by demonſtrating.the 
wxdaubredantiquity of ane;bayondibeorber, whereby. we muſt: 
di as Archiweges. didi by. the crown . of: Azera., . find:ouvthe 
exact proportions: of -itrvifi.and fulſbopd which lay in all thoſe 
FHKieathen;Fabless QU11 019335 16334172 .0 : IJ 

- Aud this wow: leads t6-the third arrount; why: truth is ſo 
liardly: —_— _ _ even. yr ty e-who ſearch af- 
ESE: It. WHLCN18 1 greadobſeurary 0) Alt ofi Anciea - 
Tames,. which: ſhaulth decide _ Ltda, pi there 
being anudiverfal exrwamext in:ſome commonprimciples; and 
a frequens 101 pantzealar: trgditions,- wemuſtiof 
neceſiity, . for. theolearing therrweh fromurs:corruption, have 
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recourſe to ancient hiſtory , to ſee if thereby we can find out: 


where the Original tradition was beſt preſerved, by what 
»eans it came to be corrupted, and whereby we may:diftin- 
guiſh thoſe corruptions from the Truths to which they are 
annexed : Which is the deſign and ſubjelt of our future ds/- 
corrſe, Viz. to demonſtrate that there was a certain original 
aud general tradition preſerved in the world concerning the 
eldeft | Ages of the world; that this tradition was gradually 
corrupted” among. the Heathens ; | that n«twithſtanding this 
corruption there were ſufficient remainders of it to evidence its 
truc.original , that the full account of this tradition is alone 
preſerved in thoſe books we call the Scriptures: That where 
any other biftory ſeems to croſs the report contatned in them, 
we have ſufficient ground to:queſtion theix credibility ; and 
that there is ſufficient evidence to clear the undoubted certainty 
of that hiſtory which ts contained in the Sacred Records of Scri- 
pture, Wherein we ſhall obſerve the ſame method which 
Thales took in taking the height of the Pyramids, by meaſu- 
rings the length of their ſhadow -, ſo ſhall we the hezghr and 
entiquity of truth from the extent of the fabuldus-corrupts- 
ens of it, Which will be a-work of ſo much the greater 
difficulty , becauſe the rruth we purſue after takes covert in 


ſo great antiquity , and we muſt. be forced to follow its moſt 


ing footſteps through the dark, and ſhady paths of antient 
<rB For though h;ftory be frequently called the Light 
of Truth, and the Heratd of Times, yet that light is ſo faint 
and dim, eſpecially in Heathen Nations, as riot to ſerve to 
diſcover the face of Truth from her conterfeit Error , and 
that Herald io little skill 'd, as not to be able to tell us which 
is of the Elder howſe. The reaſon. is, though Truth be al- 
wayes of greater Antiquity, yet Errour may have the more 


| wrinkled face, by whichit often :mpoſeth on-fuch who gueſs 


antiquity by deformity, and think nothing ſo old as thar 
which can give the leaſt account of its: own age. This is evi- 
dently the caſe of thoſe who make the pretence of ancient 
hiſtory a. plea for Infidelity ,' and think no argament more 
plaupble.to impugn the certkinty of- Divine Revelation with, 
than the ſecming repugnancy of ſome pretexded hiſtories with 
the. accaunt of ancient time reported in the Bible... Which 
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Chap.'t. The Truthef Seripture-Hiſtory aſſerted, 
being a pretext ſo unworthy, and defigned for ſoil} an end,and 
ſo frequently made aſe of, by ſuch who account Jzfideliry a 
piece of antiquity as well as reaſo7, it may be worth our while 
|  - fo ſhew, that ir is no! more liable. 1o'be baffled with-reaſon, 
- "than t6 be confured by Antiquity, \ £0? | 

- -  Inorder therefore to the removing of this ſtumbling-block 
' in our way, Ifhall firſt evince that there uw no certain credi- 
bility in any of thoſe antient hiſtories which ſeem to cotraaitt 
. the Scriptures, nor -any ground: of reaſon why we ſhould 
aſſent ro them, when: they differ fromthe Bzble : andthen 
prove that all thoſe undoubted charatters of a moſt certain and 
authentick” hiftory are legible in thoſe records contained 11 
Seripture,, Whereby we ſhall not only ſhewthe unreaſona- 
bleneſs of Infidelity, but the rational evidence which our faith 
doth ſtand on as to theſe things.! \E-thall a#monſtrate the fir j# 
of theſe, viz. that there is no ground af. aſſent ta:any ancient 
hiſtories which give an account: of things defferent from the 
Scriptures, from theſe arguments; The apparent. defett, weak- 


neſs, and inſufficiency of them. as to the giving an account of. 


eldertimes ; The monſtrous confuſion, ambiguity, and uncer- 
tainty of themn in the account which they give ; the evident 
partiality. of them to themſelves, and inconſiſtency with each. 
other, 1 begin with. the firſt of theſe,. the defe# and inſuft- 
ciency of them to give in ſuch an account. of eldzr times as 
may amount to certain credibility , which if cleared, will of it 
ſelf be ſufficient to: manifeſt the ;zcompetency of thele records, 
as-to the laying any foundatiowfor any firm afſezsto be given 
tothem, Now:this defect and rnſufficiency of thoſe hiſtories 
is-either more general, which lies in common to them all, or 


Se. 15. 


ſuch” as may. be obſerved in a particular. conſideration of the - 


hiſtories of thoſe ſeveral. Nations which have pretended high- 
eſt-to Antiquity. - | 

The General deſect is the: wrt of timely records:to pro- 
ſerve their hiftories in. . For it is moſt evident, that the-tru- 
eft h;ftory-in the world is l;able to various corruptions through 
length of time, .if there be no certain way of preſerving ir 
entires And that , through the frailty of memory in thoſe 
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who had iztegrity to preſerve it, through the gradual increaſe 


of Barbariſm: and Ignorance , where there are no wayes-of 
i in+ 
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»ipſtouftion, andi ' the-ſabtzity :of {ſuch whoſe 5xtereſtir 
-may be 40-corrnptand alter that rradirioz. If we find:luch 
3nfinite variety and J difference of men, as to the hiſtorves of 
their own-r5mes, when. they. 'have-allpoſſible menns to: he'as- 
quainted with the rruth of.chem , what #ccount.can we:ima- 
gine can be given [by thoſe-who had -no icertait way af pre- 
Aſerving to poſterity [the :moſt awthentick. relation of former 
Apes? :Eſpecrally , -ir being \moſt ,cvident ,, that where any 
-cerrainway,:of perſeruing tradition is wanting, a people muſt 
'foon [degenerate into "the greateſt iy .and Barbariſm, 
-becauſe all will be taken up.in minding their own perty.corr- 
-corns, and noercour ent atall .given:to ſuch publick (pi- 
rirs, who would mind che:credit of the whole/Nation, Far 
-what :was there for:ſuch to employ themſelves upon, ar ſpend 
their time in, -when :chey had no other kind of Learning 
among them, bur ſome . general traditions.conveyed from:Fa- 
:#her'to'Son , which .might be learned b ww Cn 
"nothing but- doweſticok.employments ? So rhat the ſons of Noah, 
after "thvie ſeveral wr Oh mm and -plantations of ſeveral 
Countries, did gradually degenerate.into [gnerance and Bar- 
tbarifm : for upon thei firſt ſetling in any Coumrey, t 
:found:it employment ſufficient to gxlrivate the Land, .and fit 
-themſclves x ears to vein , andto provide themlelves 
:of neceſſities fortheir mutual comfort and ſubſiſtence. Belides 
this, - chey were often put 'to #ewoves from one place to ano- 
ber, where they could not conveniently reſide ( which Thu- 
:cydiaes Tpeaks much ofas tothe.ancient fiate of Sreece) and 
-it was:4 great while. before they came to imbady themſelves 
2ogerher in Tow-s and Citzes, and from thence to ſpread 


-into-Provences , and to .ſertle the bounds and extents of their 


Territories, Thefirft-age, after the :plantation of a Country 
being thus ſpent, the next ſaw it neceſſary to fall cloſe tothe 
- .” work of 'hjaubandry, not .only-to get ſomething aut 'of the 

-earrh\for | their 7 Aman : but when . by their d&:/:gence 
'they had ſofar.improved the grouxd, 'that they-had-not on- 
ly. enough for themſelves, but to fpare to others, they rhen 
found out-a way for commerce one with another þy Zx- 
Thange. . This way of -1raffch made: them. begix 20 14iſe 
their-hopes bigher of exmcb;ing ubeayſclyes , which Than 
* : -7 ome 


Chap. 7. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


ſome of them had done, they bring the mo under their pow 
ex, and reign as Lords over them , theſe 75ch with their depen- 


dants ſtrive to outvy each other, whence came wars and mu-. 


tual contentions, till they who got the berter over their adver- 
ſaries, took ſtill greater authority into their hands ( thence ax 
firſt every Cuy almoſt, and: ad, acent Territory, bad a King 
over it ) which by confliting with each orher, ar laſt broughr 
ſeveral Cities and Territorzes.under the power of one particu 
lar perſon, who whereby came to re:zgn as ſole Monarch 
over all within his domintons. | 

For although there be ſome reaſon to think that the Lea- 
ders of ſeveral Colonies had at firſt ſuperiority over all thar 
went with them ; yet chere being evidence in few Nations 
of any continued ſucceſſion of Monarchs from the poſterrty 
of Nob, and 4o great evidence of ſo many petty royalties 
almoſt in every (7y (as weread of ſuch multitudes of Kings 
inthe ſmall territory of Canaan, when Joſhua conquered it ) 
this makes it at leaſt probable to me, that after the death of 


the firft Leader, by reaſon of their poverty and diſperſednef 


of -habstations, they did not sncorporate generally into any Ct- 
vi] government under oze head, bur dil riſe by degrees in the 
manzer before ſer down , bur yet ſo, that in the perry diviſt- 
61s ſome prerogative might be given to him who derived his 
pedigree the neareſt from the firſt Founder of that plantation 
which in all probabzlity is the meaning of Thucydides, who 
tells vs when the riches of Greece -began to increafe, and 
their power improved, Tyranxes were erected inmoſt Citzes 
( -eiTtggy 5 joy + puns Year? 74 & u canner, for be- 
fore that timeKingadoms with honours limited were hereditary ) 
tor ſo rhe. Scholiaftexplains it, 72+ nei Ea0 keen Sm TH Wart» 


| Foy mgyAapbayizn x7 Jidgey nr yer: This then being the. 


ftate-and caſe of moſt Nations in the: firſt ages after their 
plantation, there was no likelsbood at all of any great im- 
provement in- knowledge among them , nay ſo far from it,. 
that for the firſt ages,wherein they confl:ted with povertyand 
neceſſiy, there was a neceſſary decay amons them, of whar 
knowledge had been conveyed to them. becauſeccheir nece/ſ3- 
1zes. kept'them iti contipual emplayment:; and after that they 
conquered them, they began to conquer each ather, thattill 

a {uch 
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ſuchtime as they were ſettled in peace under eſtabliſhed (om- 
mon-wealths, there was no leiſure, nor opportunity for any. 


Arts and Sczences to flouriſh, without which all certain bifto- - 


ries of their own former ſtate muſt v9m;h and dwirdle into. 


ſome fabulous ftories.. And ſo we find they did in moſt Na- . 


tions, which thence are able to give no other account of. 
themſelves, bur that they ffirung out of the carch where they: 


lived , from which opinion the Athenians uſcd to wear of old. 
their golden graſhoppers, as Thucydides relates. . What ac-. 


count can we then expett of ancient times from ſuch Nats- 


ons which: were ſo defeftive 1n, preſerving their .own Or:- - 


ginals ? 


Now this defe@iveneſs of giving teſtimony of ancient times 


by theſe Nations,. will iurther appear by theſe two conſidera- 


tz0ns : Firſt, what waies there are for communicating know- - 


ledge to —_ Secondly, how long it was ere theſe Nations 
came to 
conceptions to their Succeſſors. Three general watesthere are 


whereby - knowledge may. be propagated from; one to ano-- 


ther , by repreſentative ſymbols, by ſpeech,and by letters.The 


firſt of theſe was moſt commonin thoſe elder times, for which: 
purpoſe Clemens Alexandrinu produceth the teſtimony of . 


an ancient Grammarian Dionyſins Thrax in his Expoſition of 


the ſymbol of the wheels :. $0huavoy tyirs S194 Aibecs povor dna oy 


Sree nub ras ivic res megters : That ſome perſons made arepre- 


ſemation of their attions to others, not only by ſpeech, but by 


ſymbols too. Which any one who is any waies converſant 


m the Learning of thoſe ancient times, will find to have been-- 


the chief way of propagating it (ſuch as it was) from one to 
another, . as is evident in the F7zeroglyphicks of the eg ypri- 


«5s, and. the cuſtom of ſymbols from thence derived among - 
the Grecian Philoſophers, eſpecially the: Pyrhagoreans. . It 


was the ſolemn cuftom ofthe &/£gyptians to wrap up all 
thelittle kyowledge they had under ſuch myſtical repreſenta- 
rzons,.. which were. unayoidably clogged with two inconve- 


niences very «xſuerable to. the propagation of hyowledge , 


which were. obſcxrity and ambiguity - for it not only coft . 


them agreat deal of time to gather up fuch ſymbolical things 


which might repreſenr their conceptions, but when they had = 


pitched 


e Maſters of any way of certain communicating their, 


Chap. 1.. The Trath of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
> Pitched upon 'them, they were /i2ble to a preat variety of 
 #nt nrebarode as is i in all thoſe remaingers of on. | 
preſerved by the Induſtry of ſome ancient Writers, as 
. their x«pa9:21 , Or golden Images of their Gods, they had in- 
graved two dogs, an hawk, and an Jos. By the dogs lome 
underſtood the two He miſpheres,. others the two Troprcks ; 
by the hawk. ſome underſtood the Sun, others the e-£quz- 
 nottial ,, by the Tbs ſome the Moon, others the Zodiach , as 
is evident in Clemens, who reports it. This way then is a 
moſt unfit way to convey any ancient tradition, by being both 
obſcure, ambiguous, and unable to expreſs ſo much as to 
give any certain light to future ages ot the paſſages of the 
precedent. 


The other waies of conveying kzowledge, are either by -g.: r9. 


ſpeech, or by letters, The firſt muſt be by ſome vocal Caba- 

' la delivered down from. Farther to Son: but words being of 
ſo periſhing a nature, and mans memory ſo-weak, and frail 

in retaining them, it is zeceſſary- for a certain communication 

of knowledge, that ſome way ſhould be found out more laſt- 
ing than words, more firm than memory, more faithful than 
tradition; which could not otherwiſe be &mzagined, than that 

the Authour of his own conceptions ſhould himſelf leave 

chem to the view of all poſterity ; inorder towhich, ſome 

way muſt be contrived whereby mens voices mighr be ſex, 

and mens fingers ſpeak. Bur how to expreſs all kind of 

ſounds, with the ſeveral draughrs of a per, and to confine 
them within the compaſs of 24. letters, is deſervedly called 

by Galileo, admirandarum omnium inventionum humanarum 

fienaculum, the choiceſt of all humane inventions. And had 
we no other evidence of the great obſcurity of ancient hiſto- 

ry, the great difference as to the firſt znventery of letters, 
would be a ſufficient demonſtration of ir, For almoſt every 
Nation haih had a ſeveral Author of them : The Jews de- 
rive them from Adam or e Hoſes, the Egyptians attribute 
their 3nvention to Thiyt or Mercury, the :Grecians to.Cad- 
mu, the Phenicians to Taautus , the Latins to Saturn, 
others: to the «Ethiopians: And leſt the Pygmies ſhould be 
without their enemies, ſome think they were found out 4 
gruum volatu, from the manner of the flung of Cranes, 
D 2 | Thus 
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Thivs ir hath: happened wich-moſt Nations , what was firſt 
among themſelves, they thought to be the f-ſt in the 
world. Bens | 


But by whomſoever they were firſt invented, weare certain. 


they were bur lately in «ſe in that Nation, which hath moſt 
vainly arrogated the moſt to it ſelf in point of Aztiquity , 
and yet hadihe leaſt reaſon ( I mean the Greczans.) Thence 
the egyptian Prieſt Patinet truly told Solongthe Greeks were 
alwaies children ,, becauſe they had nothing of the antiqur- 
ries of formerages. If we. may: believe 7oſephus, they had 


.no writings earler than Homer ; but herein he is conceived 


to have ſerved his cauſe too much, - becauſe of the Inſcription 
of Amphytrio at Thebes in the Temple of Apollo Iſmenins 
in the old Tonick, letters, and two others of the ſame age to 
be ſeen in Herodorrs, and becauſe of the writings of Lycws, 
Orpheus, Muſens, Orocbantius, Trezenius, Thaletas, IMe- 
ay and othcr:, This we are certain of, the Grecrans 
had not the uſe cf lerrers among them till the time of Cadmus, 
the Phenicians coming into Greece, whither he came to plant 
a Colony 'of Phenicians there, whence aroſe the. ſtory of his 
prrſuit of Europa, as Conon in Phetins tells us. 

And it is very probable which [earned men baye long ſince 


obſerved, that. the name (aa4mus comes. from the Hebrew 


DncP and. may relate as an, appetative either to his dignity, 
as Junius m his Academia conj:tures, or more probably 
to his Country, the Eaſt, which is frequently. cali'd.o77 in 
Scripture. Some, have conjectured further, that his proper 
name was 3, upon what reaſoz 1 know not, unleſs from 
hence, thatthence by a duplication of the word, came the 
Greckh, 2y-y&, whoſeems to have been no other than Czd- 
mus , as will appear by comparing their ſtories together. 
Only ene was the 'name his memory was preſerved by at 
Athens, wherethe Cadmeans inhabited, as appears by-.the 
Gephyres whom Herodotus tells us were Phenicians that 
came with (admus, ( and others fancy the Academia there 
was, originally called Caamea ) and the.name (admus was 
preſerved "chiefly among the Beotzans in memory of the 
Conntry whence he came : It; being, likely.to be 5mpoſed by 
them upon his firſt landing in the Country, as many learned 
4 -7 Pere 


"A 


Chap. tr. TheT ruth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted, 


| perſons conceive the name of an - Hebrew was given to Abra- 


ham by . the Canaanites upon his pailing over the river Eu-. 
phrates On this account then it ſtands to reaſon,. that the 
name which. was given trimas a ſtranger, ſhould be longeſt. 
preſerved in theplace where it was firlt impoſed. Or it we. 


take O7P in the other ſenſe, as it imporcs antiquity ; for 


there is ſtill a higher probability of the affinity of rhe names 
of Cadmusand Ogyges, for this 1s certain,that the Greeks had 
no higher name tor-a matter of Antiquity, than to call it 
N-yu94.r , as the Scholiaſt on Heſiod, Heſychins, Snidas, Eu- 
ſtathius on Dionyſius, and many others obſerve. And which 
yet adyanceth the probability higher, Luftatius or Lattan- 


tius the Scholiaſt on Statins, tells us, the other Greeks, n Ticv. 1. r. 


had this. from the Thebanes ; for ſaith he, Thebans res 


 antiquas Ogygias nominabant. But that which puts ntalmoſt 


beyond meer probability, is, that Varro, Feſtus, Panſanias, 
Apollonius, eEſchylus, and others make Ogyges the foun- 
der of the B:otian Thebes, which. were thence called Ogy- 
Lie , and Strabo and: Stephanus & nx» ſurcher ſay, that 
the whole Country of Beotia was called Ogygia; now all 
that mention the Story of Cadmns , attribute to him the 
founding of the Reotian Thebes. And withal it is obſervable 
that in the Vatican Appendix of the Greek, Proverbs, we 


$182 orien Rid por # Oy iy Sh Tas FuyaThegs. tato's eFERETD, 
Meurſius indeed. would have it corre&ted, KeSwor. # Qhyſs, 


as it is read in Suidas , but by the favour of ſo learned a man, ne rg Att. © 
it ſeems more probable that Su3das ſhould be corrected by. 1:9. 8. c. 5. - 


that, he bringing no o:her evidence of any ſuch perſon as 
Cadmus a ſon of Geyges, but only that reading in Suidas x 
whereas we bave diſcovered many probable grounds to make 
them both the ſame. ' That which +1 would. now infer from 
hence is, the utter impoſſibility of. the: Greeks giving us-any 
certain account of ancient times, when a thing ſo modernin 
compariſon as Cadmus his coming into Greece, is thought by 
thema matter of ſo great aztiquity, that when they would 
deſcribe athing very ancient, they deſcrib=d it by the name 
of Ogyges, who was the ſame with Cadmus. Now (admus 
bis coming.into Greece, is generally, by H:ſtorians, placed 
D.3 about. . 


, \ "34.\ 8 Clit, 4s 
read (admus called Ogyges, 29y's toud 6Þ-m oxAnpas Tom | 
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about thetime of Joſhua, whence ſome ( 1 will not ſay how 
happily ) have conjectured, that Cadwas and his company 


were {cme of the Canaaxites who fled from Foſhua, as 0:hers 


are ſuppoſed to have done into Africe, it Procepras his. 
pillar hath frength enough to bear ſuch a conjeffure, Buy 
there is too great a corfuſion about the time of Cadmu dis 
arrival in Greece, tO aſſirm any thing with any great certain- 


ty about =. 

Yet thoſe who d5ſagree from that former Computation,place 
it yet lower. Hoſſius makes Agener, Cadmus his Father, co- 
temporary with the latter end ot e Hoſes, or the beginning of 
Joſbua , and fo Cadmu his rime muſt fall ſomewhat after. 


Jac. Capes placeth Cadmn in the third year of Orboxnel 


Paris the Authour of the Greek Chronicle, inthe e Harme- 
ra Arundelhiana makes his coming to Greece to be in the 
time of Helen the ſon of Dencalion; which Capellus fix- 
eth on the 73. of Aoſes, A MM. 2995. But Mr. Seldex 
conceives it ſomewhat lower : and ſo it muſt be, if we fol- 
low Clemens Alexandrinus, who placerh it in the time of 
Lynceas King of the eAfrgives, which he ſaith was -+9'*2z- 
Urzgey Modios yeoig. , inthe 11 Generation after Aſes,which 
will fall about the time of Samuel: But though it ſhould be 
ſo late, it would be no worder it ſhould be reckoned a mat- 
rer of ſo great antiquity among the Grecians , for the eldeſt 
Records they have of any King at Athens, begin at the 
time of Afoſes , whoſe co-temporary (ecrops is generally 
thought to be ; for ar his time ir isthe Parian Chronicle be- 

ins. Now that the Grecians did receive their very letters 
rom the Phenicians by Cadmus, is commonly ackuowledged 
by the moſt learned of the Greeks themſelves, as appears by 
the ingenuous confeſſion of Herodotus, Philoſtratus, (riti as 
in Athenaus, Zenodotus in Laertius, Timon Phliaſius in 
Srxtus Empiricus, and many others : fo that it were tono 
purpoſe to offer to prove that, which they who arrogate ſo 
much to themſelves, do ſo freely acknowledge. Which yet 
hath been done to very good purpoſe by Foſeph Scaliger and 
Bochartus, and many others from the form of the Letters, 


. the order and the names of them. It ſeems probable that ar 


firſt they might uſe the form of the Phenician Letters, in 
| | - which 
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| Phenician Letters, but afterwards the form of the Letters 


Chap. t. The Truth of Scriptare-Hiftory aſſerted. | 2; 


which Herodotus tells us the three old /nſcriptions were ex- 
rant ; and 'Diedorxs tells us, that rhe braſs pot which Cadmus 
offered to Minerva Lyndia, had an Inſcription on it in the 


came by degrees to be changed, when for their greater expe- 
dition m writing they left the old way of writing towards 
the /eft hand,for the more naturaland expedite way of wri- 
ting towards the right, by which they exchanged the ſites 
of the ſtrokes in ſeveral Letters, as is obſerved by the fore- 
cited Learned Authors. | 

Not that the old Ionick Letters were nearer the Phenrci- 
an, and diſtint from the modern, as Fof. Scaliger in his 
learned Diſcourſe on the original of the Greek, Letters con- !" _ 
ceives ; for the Jonick, Letters were nothing. elſe but the © '?'7* 
full Alphaber of 24. with the adairions of Palamedes, and 
Ssmonides Cous ; as Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks con- #32. /. 7. 
ſented inthe «ſe of the Tonick Letters , but the old eMtrick, 4: 57. 
Letters came nearer the Phenic:an, becauſe the Athenians, 
long after the Alphabet was increaſed to 24. continued ſtill 
in the uſe of the old 16. which were brought in by (admus, 
which muſt needs much alter the way of writing , for in the 
old Letters, they writ THEO for ©:% , which made 
Pliny, with a great deal of learning and truth, ſay, that the 
old Greek Letters were the ſame with the Roman. . Thence - 
the Greeks called their ancient Letters 'Afng yapuare, as v. Maiſſacum 
appears by Harpocration and Heſychyus, not. that they were in Harpocr. 
ſo-much diſtin&t from others, but becauſe they did not ad- $49} * 
mit of the addition of the other erght Letters, which diffe- oe pag 
rence of writing is in a great meaſure the cauſe of the diffe= © 
> between- the Arbentans and 1onians properly.ſo 
Ca e bl 

We ſee then the very Letters of the Greeks were noelder $48, 27. -. 
than Cadmus :,, and for any conſiderable learning among 
them, it was not near ſo 0/4. Some aſſert indeed that Hiſtv- 
ry began from the time of Cadmus ;.but it is by a miſtakg of | 
him for a younger (admus, which was Caudmnus Mileſins, 
whom Pliny makes to be the firſt Writer in Proſe ; but that 4 
he after attributes to Pherecydes Syrius, and Hiſtory to Cad= yer. bp, !. 5: 
mus Aleſins ; and. therefore I think ic far more probable, «. 29.!. 7. c.57 
that . 
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that it was ſome writing of this latter (admus, which was 
tranſcribed and epitomized by Bzion Proconeſins, although 
Clemens Alexanadrinus ſeems to attribute it ro the Elder. 
We ſee how unable then the Grecians were to give an ac- 
count of elder times, that were guilty of ſo much fancy and 
nonage, as to begin to learn their Letters almoſt inthe z007- 
tide of the World, and yer long after this tothe r2me of the 
firſt Olymp:ad all their relations are accounted fabulous, A 
fair account then we are. like to have from them of the firſt 
antiquities of the world, who could not ſpeak, plain truth 
till the world was above 3000 years old, for ſo it was when 
the Olymp;ads began, 

So true is the obſervation of F#uſtin Martyr , div ©: rot 
Teg 3 Onvun od ov dxeifd Ingen), the Greeks had no exact 
hiſtory of themſelves before the Olympiads ,; bur of 
that more afterwards, 

This is now the firſt defe& which doth infringe the cred;- 
bility of theſe Hiſtories, which is the want of timely and early 
records to digeſt their own hiſtory in. 


Chap. 2. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 25 _ 
dolce JODAL $6 he 
| : of the Phenician and egyptian Hiſtory, i 


$-) | The particular defett in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Hea- 
= . then Nations. Firſt. the Phenicians. Of Sanchonia- 
s  _  thon, bis Antiquitie , and Fidelity. Of Jerom-baal , 


Baal-Berith. The Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vind:- 
cated againſt Bochartus Abibalus. The vanity of Phe- 
nician Theology. The imitation of it by the Gnoſticks, 
Of the Kgyptian Hiſtory, The Antiquity and Autho- 
rity of Hermes Trilmegiſius. . Of his Inſcriptions 07 
Pillars, tranſcribed by Manetho. Hs Fabulenſneſs thence 
diſcovered. Terra Seriadica, Of Seths: Pillars in Joir- 
phus, and an account whence they were taken. 


| TL FAving already ſhewed a general defet# in the anci- 5,5, x. 
; H ent Heathen Hiſtories, as to an account of ancient 
_ Times, we now Come to a cloſer., and more particular 
. Conſideration of the Hiſtories of thoſe ſeveral Nations which 
have born the greateſt zame in the world for learning and .' 
| antiquity, There are four Nations chiefly which have pre- 
a . tended the moſt to antrguityin the learned world, and whoſe 
Hiſtorians have been thought to deliver any thing contrary. 
to Holy Writ intheir account of ancient times, whom on that 
account we are obliged more particularly to conſider , and 
thoſe are the Phenicians, Chaldeans, /Egyptians, and Gre- 
 .Cians ; we ſhall therefore ſee what evidence of credibility 
.. there can'be in any of theſe, as tothe matter of antiquity of 
their Records, ; or the Hiſtories taken from them. And the 
credibility of an Hiſtorian depending much upon the certain- 
ty and authority of the Records he makes uſe of : we ſhall 
both conſider of what value and antiquity the pretended 
Recora's are, and particularly look into the age Of the ſeyc- 
p; Tal. Hiſtorians. As tothe Grecians, 'we have ſeen already an 
gy - utter spoſſib4{ity of-having any ancient Records among them, 
os becauſe they wanted the means of preſerving them , _—_— 
F E ; 0 
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{ lately borrowed their Letters from other Nations. Un- 
leſs..as to their accoune of #5225 they had been as care- 


Full. as the old Romans. were to number their years by 
the ſeveral clavs, or'na5ls, - which-they fixed onthe Temple 


doors : which yet they were not in any capacity to do, not 
growing up in-an*entire body, as rhe- Rowan: Empire-did , 
but lying ſo' much ſcattered and: divided into fo many - perty 
Republicks , that . they- minded very.ticrle- of - concernment 
to the whole Nation. The otherchree Nations havedeſer- 
vedly a name of far greater antiquity than any the Greci- 
ans could ever. pretend: to, who' yet - were \ unmeaſurably 
Suilcy of an impotent affetiation -of antiquity ;; and-/arro- 
gating to themſelves , as''growing. on - their own ground, 
what was with a- great deal-of :pains and: rnduftry* gathered 
but as the gleanings fromthe: fuller harveſt of thoſe. Nati- 
025 they reſorted ro. + Which is not only rxxe as to the prea- 
teſt part of their Learning , but as to the account like- 
wiſe they give of ancient times, the chief and moſt ancient 
Hiſtories among them being'only/a'corrwuption of the 4i/to- 
xy of the elder Nations; eſpecially Phanicia and e&p ypr :for 
of theſe rwo Philo Byblins: the Tranflator -of the ancient 
Phenicean Hiſtorian Samocbomathon, faith, they were'vaau- 
bram oo Bagfdcwy, wap'ar wx; 6t Acrnds rayiaacir ay Yewnor , 
The moſt ancient of | allrhe Barbarians,” from whom the others 
derived their Theology , which he there {particularly "wiftan- 
ceth in. EE: 

We begin therefore with' the Phanician = 1s 


: moſt ancient and” famous Fiuſtorinn is Sanchoniathon, ſo-much 
- admired and made uſe of by the ſhrewdeſt artagon;ſt' ever 


Chriſtianity met with, the Philoſopher Poyphyrins. But there- 


' in was ſeen the' wonderful: providence - of -God ,thar'i6ut 


of this eater came forthimear ,- andour of” the- £54972 honity ; 
that the moſt: conſiderable zeftsworzes- by * him ' produce 

againſt our Religion, "were "of + the greateſt 'frength to 
refute tis own. 'For he being'of 5 160 great Learning to be 
fatisfied with: the vain'pretences of the Greezans ,'he*made 
it his 6xſ8ſ. to ſearch after *the thoſt <ancrene Revords , to 
find? our: fomewhat' in rhem \to: co#f#91119 with the antiquity 


'of 
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wala ,. we mean, the <onee Frien. by him, or the Records 
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of greater. venevatian.1than. the . Phanician-Hiſtoxy,, not 
any Author: contending; for. age . with : this , Saxebonzathon, 


27 ; 


Yet when he had. made:the. moſt of his Teſtimony , he was. 


fain to yield him younger than eoſes, though. he ſup- 
poſeth him elder than the Trojan Wars. And yet herein 
was he guilty of a moſt groſs 4»:57znvia, not much exceed- 
ing the Grecians in his sk&;# in Chronology , when be 
makes Semiramis coexiftent with the Siege of Troy : as 


" is evident in his refftimony produced at large by Euſe- 
biu4_out of his fourth Book; againſt the. Chriſtzazs,, nay;, 


he goes to prove the truth of :S4nchoniathons Hiſtory by. 
the agreement of ir with that of Afa/es concerning the. 
Fews,both as to their names and places, i575 5,74 wi had any 
dAnFEara TE 106K 10T015 Xx; ToIs ovojuntdtv auTaAy TH up aroTata's 
whereby he doth evidently aſſert. the. greater, Truth, 
and. Antiquity of Moſes. his cy » When. he proves. 
a truth of Sanchoniathons from his. conſonancy, with, 
that. 

Two things more —_—_ inſifts on to manifeſt his credi- 
bility , the one. I ſuppoſe-relates to. what he reports con- 


cerning. the Fews., the. other. concerning the Phanicians . 


Prep. Evange 
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themſelves.  Fer-the ff that he made uſe of the Records. 


of 'Jerombaal the Pric of the God leno, or rather leo, for 
the other, that he uſed all the Records of the ſeveral Cities, 
and. the ſacred 5nſcriptions in the Temples, Who that Je- 
rombaal was, is. much diſcuſſed among learned.men, the 
finding out of which, hath . been thought to be the moſt. cer- 


tain way to:determine the age of Sancbonzathon. The learn- Gewr Satr;p 2. 
ed Bochartus conceives him to be Gideon, who in Scripture (26.17. 


is called Jerub-baal, which is of the ſame ſexſe in the Phe- 
nician language, only after their cuſtom: changing one 6 
into ”, as in _Ambubaje. Sambuca, &ce But admitting the 
conjefture of this learned perſon concerning Ferub-baal , yet 
Iſceno zeceſſuy of making. Sarchoniathen and him. co-tem- 
porary , for I no where find any thing mentioned in. Porph 

rie implying that, but.only that, he made. »/e_of the Records 
of Jerub-baal, which he might very. probably do at a _condi- 
derable d5tance. of c;me.from him, han by thoſe vawri- 
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concerning his aions , either of which might give Sancho- 


niathon conſiderable light into the h:ftory either of the 1/rae- 
lites or Phenicians: And it is ſo niuch the more probable, 


becauſe preſently, after the death. of Gzdeon, the 1ſraclites 
worſhipped Baal-berith ; by which moſt probably 15 meant 
the 1del of Berith or Berytws, the place where Sanchonia- 
thon lived., by which means. the Berytians might come ea- 
fily acquainted with all the remarkable paſſages of Ferub- 


| baal, 


' +But I-cannot conceive how Sazchoniathon could be co- 
ter:porary with Gideon (which yer if. he were, he falls 182, 
years ſhort of «Hoſes ) eſpecially becauſe the building of 
Tyre, which that Aurhor mentions as an ancient thing ( as 
hath heen obſerved by Scalager ) is by our beſt Chronologers, 


plixced about ' the. time of 'Gideor, and' about 65: years be- = 


fore the deſtruftion of Troy. I know Bochartus 10. avoid” 
this argument, hath brought ſonie evidence of ſeveral places 


called Tyr. in. Phenicia , from Scylax. his Periplus ,"but 


repute for antiquity. Now this Tyr#s Foſephus makes but 


none, that there was any more than one Tyra of- any great. - 


- 


24p years elder, than Solsmons Temple, and Tuſtin but ofie- 
| L 


year elder than the deftruftion of Troy, Neither" can any. 


account be given why S:don fhould'be 10 much — | 


axcient Poets, as Strabo tells us, when Tyre is not ſo muc 


as mentioned by Homer , if the famous Tyre were of ſo © 


great 4xtiquity.and repure as is pretended. _ It cannot be de- 


nied but thar there is. mention .jn Scriptuye of a Tyre elder _ 


ſome think to. be. that which was called Paletyrus, which 
Strabo makes to be-30 flirlongs diſtant from the great Tyre, 


than this we ſpeak of, which we read of, Joſhua 19. 29. which 


but. Pliny includes Paletyrus within the circumference of - 


Tyre, and ſo makes the whiole circuis of the City to be 19; 


miles. Ft is notto me > certain'to what place the name 'of . 


Paletyrys refers , whether to any. Tyris before the firſt 


building of ihe great Tyre, or tatheruines of the preat Tyre = 


after its deſtruftion by Nebuchadnez2zar,. compared .with the 
new Tyre, which' was built mpre 52ward to tlie Sea, and, 


was after beſieged by: AleFander the reat.It may ſeem proba- 42 


ble chat Paletyrus may relate to the 71ive3_of the grear Thre,. 
| | in: 
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inthat it was after: included in its c:rcat, and chiefly be- 
cauſe of the predi#:o0r in Ezckzel 26. 4, Thoa ſhalt be built 
220 more ; for.the Tyre erected after, was buzit not” on the - 
Continent, but almoſt in the Sea. If fo, then Paletyrus, or 
the old famous Tyrus might: ſtand upon a rock, upon the 
brink of the Continent , and fo the great argumerit of Bo- 
chartus is eaftly anſwered, which is, that after it is mention- 
ed in Sanchoniathons hiſtory,that Hypſouranius dwelt in Tyre 
upon the falling out between him and his brother Uſous,Ulous | 
firſt aduentured tis 8i>c oa» whine, to goto ſea, Which, ſaith 
he, evidently manifeſts that the Tyre mentioned by Sancho- 
niathon was. ot the famous Inſular Tyrus, but ſome other 
Tyre, This argument, I ſay, is now eafily anſwered, if. 
the famous Tyre before its deſfruition by Nebuchadnezzar 
did ſtand upon the Carrinent; for. then 1t might be- the old 
famous Tyre ſtill. , - notwithſtanding what | Sanchontathor 
ſpeaks of the firſt venturing to ſea after Tyre was built, So 
then I conceive theſe, ſeveral ages agreeable to-the ſame- 
Tyre , the firſt was when it was a high ſtrong. rock on: the 
ſea-ſide without many. inhabitants , ſo I ſuppoſe-it was when- 
mentioned by Joſhua as'the bound of the tribe of Aſher... 
The ſecond Age was, when. it was buzlr a great (ey by the 
Sidonians upon the former place, and-grew very populoys 
and famous, which: laſted till Nebuchadnezzars time; after 
this, though it were never. built up in the Cantivent again, .. 
yet Aa little further into the ſea, a. new and goodly (ity was 
erected, which was called new T-yre, and the remains on the 
Continent fide Paletyrus, ' Thus far they we have made good . 
Ccaligers opinion againſt Bockartns, that the famous Sanghae 
154:thon is not ſo-o{4as he is pretended to be.. 


- Which will be furcher manifeſt, if that Abibalus, to whom. SeFF. 5... 


Sanchoniathox; is fuppaſed to-dedicate bis Hiſtory , were-the., 


Father to Hiram, co-temporary with Solomon, as Jof, Scaliger .Not. in Fi{th. 
ſuppoſerh; who was 154- years afier the deſtruttion of T, roy. Chr. p. 12. 


In: the-Tyr4an Dug produced. by. Scaligex out. of t 
Phenician Annals, this Abibalus is the firſt who occurs, and. 


is co-temporaxy With - David : Sanchoniathon then. is of no \Car0? Iaz.1.2, 


oreat.antiyuity, tf this were the 'r5mwe he. lived in.. , Bur Bo- 
chartns well obſerves, that ig. is not Jpokeg of -bibalns King, 
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of Tyre, but of Abibalus King of Berytas, whom: we : 
allow to be- ſomewhat nearer the (time: of AL:ſes than the- 
other eALbibalus, as the Phenician: Annals make it appear; 
as Porphyrie tells us ; but yet we find: his axtiquiry is not (o. 

reat as to be able to conteſt with Moſes, as . Porphyrie .him- 

elf confeſſeth, although we may freely "orgy him to 
befar elder than any of the- Greeks Hiſtorians , which:is all. 
Voſſins contends © for , and ſufficiently, proves , but- wc are. 
far from yieldinghim co-remporary with Sernirame., as. Poy- 
phyrie would have him,and yet makes him jwur50r co Adoſes,and. 
toliveabour the time of the Trojax-war, which is to recon« 
cile the d5ftarce of near 800 years : ſuch' miſerable cofuſron 
was therein the beſt learned Hearhens in their computarion of 
ancient times: - 

Having thus cleared 'the: anviguiry of Sarcboniathon, and: 
the Phanecian Hiſtory, we-are next to' conſider the. fidelaty.: 
of it. This ar rap ary wha bighly — _—__y 
Porphyr 50,2 is Tran into'G Pholo Bybleus, who: 
lived in Adrians time ; and Theodorer thinks M—_ in the: 
Phanician language ſignifies e/acaibns , which Bochartus ene 
deavours to fetch from thence, and conceives the awe to: 
be: given him- when he-ſer- himſelf to write his : Hiſtory, 
and -hewiſherh, and Todo we, that he had been then ver ſas. 
noms, and made-it appear: by his writing: that he-had been 
a Lover of truth, Philo ſaith hewas- dvve ,roauuntis x; Toa 
Rey 1407, avery learned and inquiſitive man ;, but either: he 
was not ſo dilsgent to-enquire' after, or not ſo happy to lighe 
on any certamn records, or if hedid, he was not overmuch a. 


 Loverof trmth,in delivering them tothe world. How faithful 


he was in tranſcribing his h5fory: from his records, we cate- 
not be ſufficient Jwdges of; unleis we had thoſe booky of Ta- 
antss, and the ſacred Inſcripriens, and the records: of 'Ci- 
ries, which he pretendsto take his- brfory from, to compare 
them _— Bur by what remazns of his/ biftory, which 

is only the-firft book concerning the Phwniciau Theology ex 
cant in Evſeb5xs, we have lirtle reaſon to: believe his biftory. 
of 'the' world and' eldeſt times , without — than 
be g5ver of-it, there beingTo much obſcaviry and:'co figher 
is ue, when he makes a Chaos to'be the firſt beginning - all 
| F mings, 
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. things, -and the Gods tocome afier, makes the - «v7ix9-v .,and 
_.yii:&i.the ſon of Chryſer or Yilcan ,'-and. again-the war 
born of earth tobe ſeveral generations after- «iv-,and- ngw7t- 
yo&@ , who were the firſt mortal men ; and yet fromthe 
two brethren 74«vi715 and. ev7oxVo1 came #Wo Gods, whereof 
one was called ' A393 ,-and the other *A2g57n% , ' andithis latter 
was worſhipped with as -much veneration as:any of their 
Gods. | Yet from theſe things, as foolsſhand ridiewous as they 
are,- it is very probable the.Gnoſfticks' and the- ſeveral ſubdi- 
viſions .of them might- take the riſe of their ſeveral e£ones 
and Cvlwyis : for here we find 'Awr and: ngw7291& i made 
two of the number of the Gods,bur the reſt of the yamesghey 
according - to- their ſeveral Se&#s took a liberty of: altering, 
according-to their ſevera] ſancies, This is far mote probable 
to me; than that either Heſiods v:o2yvia. fhould-be the\prownd 
_ of them, or the opiron of a late German Divine; who con- 
ceives that Philo Byblins did in imitation of the Gnoſticks , 
form this holy ſtory of. the. Phenician: Theology. : For: al- 
though -I am tar from believing what Archer ſomewhere 
. tells us, that he had once; got a fight' of Sanchorrathons.Qri- 
ginal Hiſtory (it being not the firſt thing' that learn- 
_ ed man hath been deceived in.) yet. 1 ſee no: ground: of: ſo 
much peeuiſhnef, - as becauſe thishiftory pretendsto ſo:much 
-- aztiquity, *we ſhouldrherefore preſently condemn ivus a "Sg- 


went of the Tranſlatorpf- it. - For had it been fo, -the-41- 


agoniſts of Porpbyrie, - Adetheding, . Apollinasis, .,but eſpeci- 
ally Euſebis, ſo well verſed in #179%quities, would havefound 


out ſo 'great a ebeat : - Although Ii muſt confeſs they-were - 


_oft-times deceived with; pie fraxdes. ; but then ir wagwhien 


. they made for the Chrsſtz295, --and-hdt+ againſt them, 3 as'this - 
-did. .-But befides a fubulors confuſion df-things rogatber, we . 


| have forehings delivered eoncerning their, Gods, whith are 
both contrary to all natural notions of a Deity, and toirhvſe 
* very common.pronciples of -hbumariity, which all acknowledge, 


 } Abwhen x4ew©- , or Satury, ſuſpeting his ſon Sadides,.de- 


:ſtroyed him-wich his own 4ands,and\warr'd againſt his Father 
 Uranw, and after deſtroyed himlikewiſe, and buriedhisbro- 
ther Arlaealive inche earthywhichbeing taken;as Philo Bybli- 
-«s comends'tligy ought:to be,in-the literal ſenſe,: are ſuch41- 
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congruities to all notions of a divine nature, that-it is the 
greateſt wonder there ſhould be any that ſhould believe 
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- there was any God, and believe theſe were Gods toge- 
- ther. 7 | | 2 | 


But although there be ſo many groſs fables and inconfiſten- 
cies inthis Phenician' Theology, that are ſo far from merit- 
ing belief in themſelves, that i were a ſufficient forfeitare of 
reaſon to ſay they were credible , yet when we have a 
greater light in our hands of divine revelation, we may in 


' this dungeon find out many excellent remainders of the anci- 
' ent tradition, though miſerably corrupted, as concerning 


the Creation, the Original of Idolatry, the invention of Arts, 
the foundation of Cities, the ftory of Abraham, of which 
in their due place. That-which of all ſeems the cleareft in 
this Theology, is the open owning the or:g5nal of 1dolatry to 


- have been from the conſecration of ſome eminent perſons af- 


ter their death, who have found out ſome uſeful things for 
the world while they were living : which the ſubtiller Greeks 
would not admit of, viz. that the perſons they worſhipped 


- were once mer, which made them turn all into Allegories 


and Myſtical ſenſes to blind that 1dolatry they were guilt 


; of the better among the ;zgxorant ; which makes Philo Byb- 


lius io very angry with the Neoterick, Grecians, as he 


- calls them, s dv fefraouirus x; ixdanfe; 33 we) I5ay ples in? 


*MnPeias 3 $uolnds Sixyuons 75 x} Daveias d'dyr81 ;: That with 
.@ great deal of force and ſtraining they turned all the ſtories 
4 the Gods into Allegories and Phyſical diſcourſes, Which is all 
the Ingenuity that I know is to be found in this Pheniciar 
Theology, that therein we find a free acknowledgement of 


. the beginning of the Heather 1dolatry: and therefore San- 
-  chontathon was as far from advancing Porphyries Religion, 


as he was in the leaſt from overthrowing the credibility of 


Chriſtianity. 


The next we come to then,are the «/fgyprians, a people ſo 


; unreaſonably given to fables, that the wiſeft ation theydid, 


was tO conceal their Religion,andthe beſt office their Gods had, 


\ - wast0 hold their fingers intheir mouths, to commatid-fince 
- to allthar came to worſhip them. Bur we deſign not. here 
- any ſet diſcourſe concerning the vanity '&f the /Axypriar 


- The- 
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Theology, which yet was ſo monftrouſly ridiculous that 
even thoſe who were oyer-run with the height of Jaolarry 


themſelves, did make-ir the object of their ſcorn and laugh- 


ter. And certainly had we no other demonſtration of the 
greatneſs of mans Apoſtaſie and degeneracy, the e/Lgyprian 
Theology would be an zrrefragable evidence of it : for who 
could but imagine a ſtrange lowneſs oft ſpirit in thoſe who 
could fall down and worſhip the bafeſt and moſt contempti- 
ble of creatures! Their Temples were the beſt Hicrogly- 
phicks of themſelves, fair and goodly ſtructures withour, bur 
within ſome deformed creature enſhrined for veneration. But 
though the eEgyprians had loſt their credit fo niuch as to, 
matters of Religion , yet it may be ſuppoſed, that they who 
were-ſo famed for wi/dom and antiquity, Thould be able to 
give a ftll and exatt account of themſelves through all the 
ages of the world. And this they are ſo far from being de- 
feftive in, thar if you will believe them, they will give you 
an account of themſelves many thouſands of years betore 
ever the wor/d was made , but: rhe peculiar vanity of their 
Chronology will be handled afrerwards : That we now-en- 
quire into, is, what certain records they had of their own 
antiquity, which might call for aſſent from any unprejudiced. 
mind; wheiher there be any thing really anſwering that 
loud and uſiphrallel'd cry of antiquity among the Egyptians, 
whereby they will make all other Nations in compariſon of 
them ro be nt of yeſterday, *and to know nothing, We que- 
Rion'not now their pretence to wiſdom and learning, but are 
the more in hopes to meer with ſome certain way of [atis- 
fattion concerning ancient times, wh're learning 15 ſuppoſed, 
to have flouriſhed ſo much, even when Greece it ſelf wasac- 
counted barearous. = : | 

The great Baſis of all the «A£gyptiai Heſtory depends on 
the credit of ther ancient Hermes, whom out cf their vencra- 
r107 they called Triſmegiſies , for to him- they aſcribe the 
firft invention of their learning, and all excellent Arts, from, 


him'they derive their hiſtory ; their famous Hiſtorian Mas 
zetho, profeiling to tranſcribe his Dyzaſtyes rom the pillars 
of Hermes, We ſhall therefore fi-ſ# ſee of what credit aud. 


axtiquity Hermes himſelf was, and of what” account parti- 
Sd F cularly 
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culirly thoſe p:llars were which hold up all the Fabrick, of 


Manetho his Dynaſtyes, For Hermes himſelf, the ſtory con- 
cerning him is ſo various and uncertain, that ſome have from 
thence queſtioned whether ever there were ſuch a-perſon 
or no, becauſe of the ſtrangely differenc. account that is gi- 
yen of him. Cotta in Tully, in order to the eſtabliſhing 
his Academical doQrine of withholding aſſent, mentions no 
fewer than five ercaries , of which, two he makes e/£g y- 
ptian, one of them the Hermes we now ſpeak of, whom the 


Egyptians call Thoyth, and was the Author both of their 


Laws and Letters, The e/Egyptians, as appears by Diodorus, 
make him to be a ſacred Scribe to Oſiris, and to have inſtru- 
Fed Iſis; and when Ofiris went upon any warlike expedits- 
on, he committed the management of affairs to him for his 
great wiſdom. The Pheniczans prelerve his memory among 
them too : for Philo Byblins ſaith, that Sanchoniathon de- 
ſcribed his Theologie from the books of Taautus , whom the 
e/Egyptians call Thoyth, who was the firſt inventer of Letters, 
and was aCounſellor to Saturn, whoſe advice he much relied 
on, What now muſt we pitch upon in ſo great uncertain- 
ties ? low come the Phenyician and e/Egyptian Theologie to 


come both from the ſame perſon, which are conceived ſo; 


much to differ from each other ? If we make the ſtories of 
Oſiris and; Iſis to be fabulous, and meerly Allegorical, as Plu-- 
rarch doth, then Mercury himſelf muſt become an Allegory,, 
and the Father of Letters muſt be an Hieroglyphick, It we 
admit the Egyptians narrations to be real, and ſeek to re- 
duce them to truth , and thereby make Oſiris to be Arſe 


raimthe ſon of Cham, who firſt ruled in </£gypr, all thatwe: 
can then affirm ef Hermes, is, that he might be ſome uſeful 


perſon, who had a great influence both upon the King and. 
State, and did- firſt ſettle the Nation in a politick, way of 


government, whoſe memory on that account the Agyprians. 


might preſerve with the greateſt veneration ; and when they 
were once fallen into that 1dolatry, of conſecrating the me- 
morzes of the firſt contributers to the good of mankznd,, they 


thought they had the greateſt reafor to adore. bis memory ,. 


and"ſo by degrees attributed the invention of- all uſeful 


y Jam- 


things to him.. For. ſo it is apparent they did , when. 
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Chap. 2. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


Tamblichus tells us the Egyptians attributed all their bosks 
to Mercury, as the Father of them ; becauſe he was reputed the 
Father of wit and learning , they made all the off- ſprings 
of their brains to bear their Fathers name, And this haih' 
been the great reaſon the world harh been ſo long-time im<- 
poſed upon with warzeries of books going under the name” 
of Hermes Triſnegiſtus. For he was not the f#-/# of his 
kind, who in the early days of the Criſtian world ob:ruded 
upon the world that Centro or confuled mixture of the (ri- 
ſtian, Platonick,, and egyptian dottrine, which is extant 
{till under the name of Hermes Triſmegiſtus ; whole vanity 
and falſhood bath been (uihiciently detected by learned men. 
There were long before his time extant ſeveral Mcrcurial 
books, as they were called, which none of the wiſer Heathens 
did ever look on as any other than Fables and {poſtures , as 
appears by Porphyries letter to Anebo the Zgyprian Prieſt, 
and Jamblichus his anlwer to it in his Book of the e £2 ypriarn 
Adyſteries. | 

We have then no certainty at all , notwichſlanding the 
great fame of Hermes , of os certain Records of ancient 
times, unleſs they be contained-in thoſe ſacred inſcriptions 
from whence AZznetho took his hiſtory. Ir muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the moſt ancient way of preſerving any monu- 
ments Of- learning in thoſe elder times, was by thele 17 ſcripti- 
0725 ON pillars,- eſpecially among the e/Egyptians, as is evident 
fromthe ſeveral teſtimonies of Galen, Proclus, Tamblichus , 
and the author of the-Book called gore ſecundum AE 
ptros, adjoyned to Ariſtorle, who all concur in this, that what 
ever laudable invention they hid among them, it was #7- 
ſeribed on ſome pillars, and thoſe preſerved in their Temples, 
which were inſtead of Librarics to them. Manetho there- 
fore to make his ſtory the more probable , pretends to take 
all his re/ations from theſe ſacred inſcriptions ; and as Enſe- 
bius tells us, tranſlated the whole e/AEzyptian Hiſtory into 
Greek:, beginning from their. Gods, and continuing his' Hi- 
ſtory down near the time of Darins Codomannus, whom 
Alexander conquered: for in Euſebius his Chronica mention 
is made of :4anerho his Hiſtory, ending the 16 year of Ar- 
raxerxes Ochus, which, ſaith Yoſſius, was in the ſecond oo” 
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of the 107 Olympiad. This Manetho Sebennyta was High: 
Prieſt of Helzopolis in the time of Ptolomaus Philadelphus, at 
whoſe requeſt he writ his Hiſtory,. which he digeſted into- 
three Tomes, the firſt containing the 11: Dynaſtyes of the Gods: 
and Heroes,. the 2d. 8 Dynaſtyes, the 3d. 12..all containing , 
according to bis fabulous computation,. the ſumm of 5.3535 
years.. Theſe Dynaſtyes are yer preſerved, being firſt epito- 
mized.by. Tulins eAfricanus, from'him tranſcribed by Exſe- 
bius in his Chronica, from Euſebius. by. Geor gius Syncellus , 
out cf whom they are produced by Fof..Scaliger., and: 
may be ſeen. both in Euſebius , and his Canomes Tſago- 

Ct... 

Now Manetho, as: appears. by Euſebius, voucheth this as- 
the main teſtimony of his cred:b:liry, that he took his Hiſtory, 
&n T9 1 3 Enciaftny yh fuel (1G), Weed. diaahin'o vj itgg- 
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MN Tois Suro; v I5: Gy At\va iu From ſome prilars in the” 


| Land of Seriad, in whichthey were inſcribed im the ſacred 


dialett by the firſk Mercury Tyth, and after the flod were 
tranſlated out. of the ſacred dialeit into the Greek, tongue in 
Hieroglypbick, Charatters, and are laid up in books among 
the Keveſtryes of the /Agyptian Temples, by Agathodemon, 
the. ſecond Mercury, the Father of Tat. Cenainly this'fa- 
bulous authour could not in fewer words have more -'ma-. 


nifeſted. his own Impoſizres, nor blafted his own credit more 


than he hach done 1n theſe ; which it is a wonder ſo man 


learned mes have taken ſo litle notice of, which have found 
frequent occafton to.-ſpeak of eanetho and his Dynaſtyes.. 
This Lſhall make. appear-by- ſome great improbabitities , and 


other plain 5mpeſſibilities which are couched in them. The 
improbabilicies-are,. firſt ſach pzllars, being in ſuch a-place 
as Serzad.,.. and-that place no: more ſpoken of: either b 


himſelf,. or by any other e/Zgyptians, nor: any: uſe made of 
theſe zuſcriptions by any other but himſelf,. As to this tey-- 


ra Seriadica where.it ihould be; the very learned. and ingui- 
F | Hap 


ſitive 
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Chap:2. T he Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted, 


fitive Toſeph Scaliger plainly gives out, and ingenuoully 
profeſſerh is 29707 ANCes For 1n his notes on the fragments 
of Manetho in Enſcbixs , when he comes to that. ,.<r'y 54 
Sree, he only ſaith, Que \nobis ignota quarant Studi- 
off. But 1ſaac Voſſius in his late diſcourſes de etare mund;, 
cries {;mw , and confidently perſwades himſelf that itis the 
1me with Seirah, mentioned,. 7uages 3. 16. Indeed were 
there nothing ell? to be conſidered but affinity of names, it 
might well be the ſame, bur that; 7D) which we render 
the ſfone-quarries, ſhould ſignifie theſe pillars of - Aercury, 
is ſomewhac hard to conceive. The Seventy render it, as 
himſelf obſerves, 74 ya»774 by which they underſtand gra- 
ven Images : S0 the word is uſed, 2 Chron.33. 19. Deat.. 
7.5. 1ſa.10. 19. The vnlgar Latine renders, it ad locum 
Idoloram, which were the certain iyterpretation,. if (Hytre us 
his conjeQture were true, that Eglon had lately ſer up Idols 
there; bur if ir be meant of pillars, I cannot but approve 
of Tunius his interpretation, which I conceive bids faireſt 
ro be the genuine Fa of the place, viz. that theſe ſtones 
here, were the 12-ſtones pitched by Jeſus in Glgal after 
the 1/raclites paſſed over. Fordan , and: thele ſtones are , ſai 


Not 1: 2y, Eli 
Þ, Þ. 409. De 
6, mud) C{,.19ve 


Joſh. 4. 19, 


to be by Gzlgal, Judges 3. 19. 50 that notwithſtanding this * 0, 21- 


bandſom conjefture , we are as far to ſeek for the pillars 
of Mercury as ever we were, and may be ſo to the worlds. 
end.. Secondly , the ſtanding of thele pillars - during. the: 
food, which mult be ſuppoſed certainly to have -ſome ſin- 
gular vertue in them torefiſt ſuch a rorrene of waters, which 
overthrew the ſtrongeſt built houſes, and moſt compatted. 
Cities , the plain impoſſibilities are firſt, that eHanerbs: 
ſhould tranſcribe his Dynaſties from the beginning of the. 
Hiſtory of Egypt , to almoſt the time of Alexander, onr: 
of ſacred Tnſcriptions of Thoyth , who lived. in the begin- 
ning of the very firſt Dynaſty according to his. own Com- 
patation. Sure this Thoyth was an excellent Propher, to: 
wrice an Hiſtory for aboye 50000 years. to come, as ea. 
neths reckons it. Secondly, it is as well. ſtill, that chis Hi-- 
ſtory after the flood ſhould be tranſlated into Hlerogly-: 
bick, CharaRers , what Kind of tranſlation- is that 2+ wes 
id, thought. Hieroglyphicks had been reprefertations. ofi 

£2: 45 pn £ things, 
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things, and not of ſounds and letters, or words : How could 
this: H;ffory- have ar firſt been- written in any rogue, when 
i: was in Hieroglyphickz? Do Hieroglyphicks ſpeak in ſeve- 
ral Languages, and are they- capable of changing their 
rangues ? Bur thirdly, itis as good til}, that the ſecond Mer- 
cury- or Agathodemon did tranſlate this Hiſtory ſo ſoon af- 
ter the Flood into Greek, ; Was the Greek, tongue ſo much 
in requeſt ſo ſoon after the Flood ? thar' the </Zgy;tian 
Hiſtory- for the ſake .of the Greeks muſt be embed into 
their-laxguage? Nay; is it not evident ftrom FHerodorz and 
Diodorm, that the Grecians were not permitted ſo much 
as any-commeree:with the e/Epyprians, till the time of P/am- 
methicus, which felt our inthe 26 Dynaſty of Manetho, and 
about a Century-afrer the bzginxing of the Olympiads, We 
ſee: then how credible: an Author Manetho is , and what 
truth. there is like-to be in the account of ancient times gi- 
ven by the e-£gyprian Hiſtorians, when the chief of them ſo 
lamentably and ominouſly fumbles in his very entrance 
into.it. 

And yet as fabalows as this account is, which eanerho 
gives . of his taking his h;ftory from theſe pillars before the 
Flood, I 'cannot bur think that Foſephas, an Author other- 
wiſe of pgod credit, took his famous ſtory of Serhs pillars 
concerning Aftronomical obfervations before the flood, from 
this ſtory-of  Manerho; and therefore 1 cannot but look 

them with as jealous an eye as on the other, al- 
though -I know how ford the world hath been upon that 
moſt ancient monument, as is pretended, of learning in the 
world, Du Bartas hath writ a whole Poem: on theſe p:1- 
lars, and the eruthis, they are fitter ſubjeits for Poets 7 wt 
any elſe, as will appear on theſe conſiderations, Firft, how 
ſtrangely :»probable is it , that the poſterity of Serb, 
who, as is pretended ; did foreknow a' deſtruttion of the 
world, to be by a food, ſhould bufie themſelves to write 
Aſtronomical obſervations on pillars, for the benefit of thoſe 
who ſhould live after i;c?2 Cou!d they think their pillars 
ſhould have ſome peculiar exemption above ſtronger ſ#ru- 
tures, from the violence of the rough and furious waters ? 
If they believed. the flood abſolutely univerſal, for _ 
Wd di 
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Chap. 2. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted, 


did they intend their obſervations ? if not, to what end 
did they make them , when the perſons ſurviving might 
communicate their inyentions to them ? Bur Secondly, if 


either one or both theſe p:llars remained , whence comes | 


it to paſs thar. neither the Chaldears, nor any of the eldeſt 
pretenders to —_— , ſhould neither mention them , 
nor make any uſe of them 2 Nay Thirdly , whence came 
the ſtudy of Aftronomy to be ſo lamentably defeitive in 
thoſe ancient times, if they had ſneh certain obſervations 
of . the heavenly bodies gathered by ſo much experience of 
the perſons who lived before the Flood ? Fourthly, how 
comes Foſephys himſelf ro negleR this remarkable reſtimony 
of the truth of Scripture-hiſtory in his books againſt eFppion, 
if he had thought it were ſuch as might be relyed'on ? Fifth- 
ly, how comes Foſephus ſo carelefly to ſet down the place in 
Syria where theſe pilkrs ſtood, that inquifitive perfons 
might have ſatisfied themſelves with the fight of the pillar 
at leaſt, and what kind of Charatters thoſe obſervations 
were preſerved in? But now, if we compare this of 7o/c- 
phus with Manctho his ſtory, we ſhall find them ſo exactly 
reſemble each other, that we may well judge all thoſe p1- 
lars to have been taken out of the ſame quarry, Two 
things make it yet more probable : F:rft, the name of the 
place wherein they Rood, which Euſtathines in Hexaemeron 
takes out of 7oſephws, and calls Enigrds/ , the yery ſame place 
with that in J£4-echbo The other. is the common uſe of the 
name of Serh among the eAgyptians, as not only appears by 
Plutarch de Iſide &- Ofiride, but by this very place of Mane- 
tho, where it follows -» £iCap Eats: 5 , a book of his, bearing 


the title which Vetrins Valens Antiochenus tells us is not cal- 417 Scaliger. 
led £99.5-but Zi. Now therefore Foſephas,who frequently 107. Gr. p.4 3%. 


ufeth the Teſtsmony of Heathen Writers, and frequently of 
this Manetho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation 
of Manetho as near the truth as he could , therefore in- 
ſtead of Thoyth he puts. Serh , and the fabulous hiſtory of 
e/Egypt, the. inventions of the Parriarchs, and Syria in- 
ſtead of-Serdadiea, 2: Country too large to; find theſe. pil- 
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CHAP. I1T. 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 


The conteſt of Antiquity among Heathen Nations , andthe 


. waies of decidingist. ' Of the Chaldean eAſtrolopy, and 
the feimndation' of Fudicial' Aſtrology. . Of the Zabni, their 
Founder, who they were, no othey than the old Chaldees. 
Of Beroſus and hs Hiſtory. An acconnt of the fabulous 
Dynaſtyes of Beroſus and Manetho. From the Tranſla- 
tion of the Scripture hiſtory into Greek, in the time of Pro- 

' Jomys Of that tranſlation and the time of it, Of Deme- 
trivs Phalerius..' Scaligers arguments anſwered. Manetho 
wrt after the Septuagint, proved againſt Kircher , his ar- 
guments anſwered, Of Rabbinical and Arabick Authors, 
and their little credit in matter of hiſtory. The time of 
Beroſus enquired into, his: writing co-temporary with Phi- 
ladelphus; | ur : | aa / | 


rag whom our Enquiry leads us to, are the Chal- 
deans, a Nation of great and undoubted Am-iquity, 
being in probability the firſ# formed into a National Govern- 
ment after the:Flood, and4betefore the:more capable of have- 
ing theſe :Arz5- and Sciences' Hlonriſh among chem , which 
might preſerve the memory of eldeſ# times to the view of po- 
fterity. And yet even among theſe who enjoyed all the 
advantages of eaſe, quiet, and a flouriſhing Empire, we find 
no #ndoxbted or credible records preſerved, but the ſame 
vanity. as. among the </Egyprians ji arrogating antiqu- 
1y 40. chemſelyes beyond. all proportzor'” of reaſox. or fati:ſa- 


 #ion from their owini hiffory, to fill up that vaſt meaſure of 


time with, which makes it moſt probable what Diodorus ob- 
ſerves ofthem, that in things pertaining to their «arts they 


made uſe of hunar years of. 30'daies 5: 1o they badineed, when 


Twllyellsns;that they! boaſted; :of 6bſexvarions. of the Stars 
for 470000 years, which afcer Diodorr his computation; and 
the w#ulgar account of years from the beginnins of the world, 
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will fall near upon, if nat . before the: Creation,” It had 
been ipoſſible for them to have. been ſo extravagant in 
their accaunts of themlſetves, had. they but preſerved ihe 
Rory of their Nation in any certain records. For want 
& which, the-tradition of the eldeſt ries,” varying. in. the 
» ſrycral ,faweliecs ater their difperſpou, and being gradually 
corrupted by the policy of their Leaders , and thoie corrme 
tions readily embraced by the predominancy of ſclf-love in 
the ſeveral Nations, thence aroſe . thoſe vain and eager 
centeſts berween the Chaldeans , Scythians, eAigyptians, 
and eAthiopians, concerning the. antiquuty of their ſeve- 
ral Nations: which may. be ſeen in, Dodorws, and ohers,: 
by which ic moſt evidently appears that they had no certain 
biſtory of their own Nations: for none of them inſiſt upon” 
any Records, but only upon. ſeveral probabilities {tom the 
nature of their Country, and the Climates they lived under. 
Neither need Pſammericis have been put to that ridicu- 
lous way of deciding the controverſie by his two infants 
| bred up without any converſe with men, concluding the 
larguage they ſpike would manifeſt the great antiquity of 
the Nation it belonged to: Whereas it is more than pro- 
bable they had ſpoken none at all, had they not learned the 
inartieulate voice of the goats they had more converſe with 
than mex, The making «ſe of ſuch ways to decide this con- 
troverſie, doth not only argue the great weakynef of thoſe 
times 2s 10 natural knowledge , but the abſolute defet and 
:nſufficiency of them, as to the giving any certain agcount of 
the ſtate of ancient times. 


Of which the Chaldeans had advantages above. all Seft, 2 


other Heathen Nations, not only living in a ſetled Coun- 
try , but iz or near that. very place where the grand Ars 
ceſtors of the world had their chief abode and* reſidences 
Whereby we ſee how” #»faithful-a: thing Tradztion 18, and 
how - ſoon: it is corrupted*or-fails, where it liath: no ſure - 
records to bottom its felf upon, But indeed it is the lefs: 
wonder that there ſhould be & confuſion of hijtories ,, where 
there had bcen before of - fongnes ; ard thar ſuch- whoſe 
d:fign'and memory God had blaſted before , ſhould af ets 
wards forget their own or:ginal.' But as if the Chaldeans 
[2 | G had 
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Book I; 
had maya ſtill of their old aſpiring mind*to. 
reach up to Heaven, the only thing they were eminent for, 
and which they were careful in m——_— of , was ſome. 
Aſtronomical obſervations, whicli Tully tells us they had 4 

eat conveniency for, by reaſon 4 the plain and even 
anion of their Country ; whereby they might have a larger 
profpet# of the heavenly bodies , than thoſe who -lived in 
mountainous Countries could have. And = even for this- 
{.which they were ſo famous for, that the name Chalde- 
ans paſſed for Afrolegers in the Roman Empire ) we have 
no very great reaſon to admire their excelency in ir, con-. 
{fidering how- ſoon their sks[{- in — windled into 
that which by a great Catachreſss is called judicial Aſtro- 


Ortaines Sacre : 


bogy. The original of which.is moſt evident among them , 


as all other Meathen Nations, to have been from the D;vi- 
wity whicly they attributed to the Srars ,, in which yet 
they were far more rational than thoſe who now admire that 
Art : For, granting their hypotheſis, that the Srars were 
Gods, it was but reaſonable they ſhould determine contin-. 
gent effets., but it is far-from being ſo with: them. who» 


take away the foundation of all-thoſe celcſtial houſes, and 


yet attribute the ſame effe&s tochem, which they did, who 
believed a Divinity in them. The Chaldeans, 'as Diodo- 
x relates , ſet 30- Stars under -the Plavers , theſe they 


called þ:a«vs $25, others they had :as Prices over theſe, . 


which they called --#- 95y xueles ,, the former were a; the 
pritiy Connſellors,- and theſe'the- Princes over them, by whom- 


#n their courſes they ſuppoſed the courſe of the year to be re- - 
k 


gulated.. We ſee then what a near affinity there was be- 


tween Afrology and the Divinity of the- Stars, which makes - 


Peolomy -call them Arhbeifts who condemned 4ſralogy, be- 
cauſe thereby they. deftroycd'the main of their -Relsgior , 
which was.the worſhipping the Stars-for Gods,  But.it teems. 
by .Strebo, that- one of the Ser of the Chaldeans did ſohold' 
to Aftronomy ſtill, that- they wholly rejeted Genethlialog y,- 
which cauſed a great-diviſion a the Orcho:n1s and the 
Bar fippens, rwo Sets among them, 1o- called from the plates: 
vf their habitacions, . PE: | 
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. Chap. 3. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


And if we -reckon the Zabi: among the Chaldsans as 
\Alaimonides ſeems to do, we have a further evidence of the 
Planetary Deities ſo much in requeſt among the Chaldears , 
for, for the deſcription he gives of them is to this: purpole., 
that they had no other gods but the Stars to whom they made 
ſtatues and images, to the Sun golden, tothe Moon ſilver, and 
ſo to the reſt of the Planets of the Mettals dedicated to them. 
Thoſe Images derived an influence from the Stars to which they 
were exeited, which-had thence a faculty of foretelling future 
things, which is an exa&t deſcription of the +464 or Talif- 
»4xs ſo muchin requeſt among the -Heathens, ſuch as the 
Palladium of Troy is ſuppoſed by learned men to have been. 
Theſe Tal:ſmars are by the Fews called Davids bucklers, and 
are much of the ſame nature with the ancient Teraphim, 
both being accurately made according to the poſiioxs of the 
heavens , only the one were to foretel future things , the 
other for the driving away ſome calamity. Concerning 
theſe Zabis Maimonides tells us, that the underſtanding their 
rites would gue a great deal of tight to ſeveral pafſaces of 
Scripture which now lie #n obſcuruy-: burlictle 1s ſuppoſed 
to be yet further known of them -than what Scaliger hath 
ſaid, that they were the more Eaſtern Chaldeans, which he 
fetcheth from the ſignification of the word , ſeveral of their 
books are extant fauh Scaliger, — Arabians , but 
none of them are yet diſcovered to the Exropeaz world. 
S.almaſins thinks theſe Zabis were the Chaldeans inhabiting 
Meſopotamia, to which it is very conſonant which MMaimo- 
-1des (auch, that Abrahams bad bis education among them. Said 
Batricides cited by Mr. Seldes, attributes the originel of their 


religion to the time of Nahor, and to Zaradchath the Perſian 


as the Author of it, who is conceived to be the ſame with 
Zoroaſter , who in all probability is the ſame with the 
Zertooſt of the Perſees , a Sect of the ancient Perſians living 
now among the Banyans inthe Indies. Theſe give a more 
full and exact accoxnt concerning the original, birth, educa- 
ton, and Enthuſiaſms, or Revelations of their Zertooſt than 
any we meet with in any Greek, hiſtorians, three books they 
tel] us of which Zertooſt received by Revelation, or rather 


one book, conlitting of three ſeveral trafts, whereof the firſt 
x 
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__ Origines Surren Book T, 
was Concerning judiczal' Aſtrology, which they call eAftorde- 
ger ; the rr, PHRck., or hs dere of 
naturalthings , the third was called Zertooft from the bringer 
of it, containing their religious rites ; the firſt was commit- 
ted ro the Feſopps; (or Adapres, the ſecond to Phyſiezans, the 
thrd co the Darooes or Church-mer:, wherein are comained 
the ſeveral precepts of their Law ; we have likewiſethe rites 


and cuſtoms of theſe Perſees in their worſhip of fire, with 


many other particular rites of theirs publiſhed ſore time 
ſmce by one Mr.. Lord, who was a long time reſident among 


them ar Surrat; by which we may not only underſtand 


much of the Rel:gion of the ancient Perſians, but if T miſtake 
not, {mewhat or the Zabi: roo.. My reaſons are, becauſe 
the ancient Zaradacha or Zoroaſter is by Said Batricides 
made the Author of the Zabis, as we have ſeen already, who 
was undoubtedly the founder of the Perſian worſhip, or ra- 
ther a promoter of it among the Perfians;, For Ammianus 
Aarcellinus tells us that he was inſtructed in the rites of r:e 
Chaldeans which he added to the Perſian rites; bclides , 
their agreement inthe chief point of 1avlatry, the worſhip of 
the Sun,and: conſequently the 7v-.1:9iz or Symbol of the Sun, 
rhe erernal fire, is evident , which as far as we can learn, was 
the great and moſt early Idolatry of the Eaſtern - Countries , 
and further we find God in Leviticus 26. 20.. threatning 
to.deſtroy their DIMDN their Images of the Sun, ſome render 
x; bur moſt probably by that word is meant the T-20-b5ie , rhe 


bearths where they kept: their perpetual fire, for thoſe are 


©122N from. 107. which is-uſed both for the Sur and Fire. 
Now hence it appears that this 1do/atry was in uſe among 
the Nations about Paleſtine, elſe there had'been no need of 
$ ſevere a threatning againſt it; and therefore moſt proba- 
bly the 72re3:0f the Zakir { which muſt help us ro explain 
the reaſons of ſyme:;particular 'pofitive';preceprs in the Le- 
vitical Law relating to Hdolatry ) are the ſame with the rites 
of the Chaldeans and Perſians, who all agreed: in this wor- 
ip .of the Swz and Fire , which may -be yer more probable 


om what Maimonides faith of them; that Gens Zabea erat 


ers quz- 1mplevit totum orbem; it could not be then any ob-= 
cure Nation ,. but. ſuch' as' had-rhe- largeſt ſpread in the 
| | ” Eaſtern: 
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Eaſtern Countries, which could be no other than the ancient 
Chaldeans from whom the Perfians derived their worſhip, 
It may not ſeem altogether improbable that Balaam the 
famous Southſuyer ang apy of theſe — _— if Ic» 
cording to Seulmaſirs his _—_ they :nhabited Ade /ops- 
nets pen. Country tcetns to bothers ; for it ks 
Numb. 22. 5. that he dwelt in Pethor by the river, 1, e, faith 


the Chaldee Paraphraſt,in Peor of Syria by Enphrates, which 
in Scripture is called the river, Eſa. 8.7. Bur tron this great 
obſcurity as to the hiſtory of ſo ancient and fo large a people 


as theſe Zb:i are ſuppoſed to-be, we have a further 


evidence 


$0 our purpoſe of the defe 4iveneſs and inſufficiency of the 
Eaſtern hiſtories as to the giving any full account of them- 


felves and their own original. 


We are told indeed by ſome, that Nabonaſſer did burn 
and deſttoy 'all the ancient records of the Chaideans which 


they bad diligently preſerved amongft them before, 
pole to raiſe the greater reputation to himſelf, and 


oh pur- 
blot out 


the memory of his uſurpation, by burning the records of all 
their own ancrent Kings, Which is a concert T ſuppoſe hath 


no other. ground than that the famous '«&74 ſo much cele- 
brated by Aſtronamers and 'others', did bear the name of 


Nabonaſſer. Which (if we ſhould be fo greedy of all empry 
cox;eltures which trend ro- our purpoſe as to take them for 
truths) would be a very ſtrong evidence of the falſhood and 
vanity of the (haldeans intheir preat pretences to antiquitie. 
But as the caſe  ſtatids in reference to their hiſtory we find 
more evzdence from Scripture: to! aſſert their juſt anrequiry, 
than &tver they are able to p»oduce out of why udowbted 


records of their own. Which yet hath been endeavoured 


by: an; Ahbar both of ſome rreair and antiquity, therrue 
Benoſus,niot the connrerfere of Arnius, whole wizard weſhall 
have occa{io to: pull off afterwards. This Beroſus - was , @s 
Foſephns and Tatianus allure us, 'z Prieſt of Belus and a Ba- 
bylonian born, hut.afterwarals flouriſhed in the iſle of Co, and 


was the firſt” who':broupht the Chaldean Aſtrology in requeſt . 
amang the i Grerkg;, int honout to: whoſe name and memory, . 


the 'Atheniatts. (\wha, weve never backward in —_— 


pecially 1f : 
ſuit able. 
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ſuitable to their former ſuperſtition) erefted a ſtatue for him 
with a gilded tongue. A good emblem of his _— which 
made a fair and fpeciows ſhew , but was not that within, 
which it pretendedto be : cipecially where he pretends to give 
an account of the moſt encient times, and reckgnoup his two 
Dynaſties before the time of Beius : but of them afterwards. 
: It cannot be denyed but ſome fragments of his hiffory,- which 
have beer: preſerved from ruine by the care and induſtry of 
Foſephus, Tatianus, Euſebius and others, have been very 
uletul, not only for proving therrath of the hiſtory of Scrip- 
tzre to the Hearhens , but alſo for :fuftrating ſome paſſages 

Azpend. ad i. Concerning the Babylonian Empire : as making Nabopolaſſer 

d: Emend.Temp. the Father of Nebucadonoſor, of which Scaliger hath fully 
ſpoken in his notes upon his fragments. 

Seth. 5. Far be it- from me to derogate any thing even from pro- 
phane hiſtories, where they do not enterfere with the Sacred 
iftory of Scripture , andit is certainly the beſt improvement 
of theſe to make them draw water to the Sanfuary,and to 
ſerve as ſmaller Stars to condutt usin our way, when we 
. cannot enjoy the benefit of that .greater /ight of Sacred 
ney: But thar which I impeach theſe prophane hiſtories 
of, is only an 5nſufficiency as to that account of ancient times, 
wherein they are {ofar irom giving /ight to Sacred records, 

that the deſig: of ſetting of them wp ſeems to be for caſting 

a cloud upon them, Which may ſeem ſomewhat the more 

. probable in that thoſe monſtrow accounts of the eEgyprian 
.and Chaldean Dynaſties did never publickly appear in the 
world in the Greek tongue, till the time that our Sacred 
records were tranſlated into Greek at Alexandria. For till 
' that time when this authenrick, hiſtory of the world was 
drawn forth from its privacy and retirement , ( beingasit 

were locks up before among the 1ſraclites at Fudea) into 

the publick- orice of the world about thetime 'of Prolomen 

Philadelphus, theſe vain pretenders to antiquity thought not 

themſelves ſo much concerned to Rand up for the credit of 

their own Nations. For till that time the creduloms world 
not being acquainted with any: certain: report of the: creats-= 
on and propagation of the world, was apt to ſwallow any thing 
that was given forth by thoſe who were had in fo | 
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Chap: 3. The T ruth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


eſteem as the Chaldean and e/Zgyprian Prieſts were : Becauſe 
it was ſuppoſed that thoſe perſons who. were freed from 
other avecations, had more leiſure to inquire into theſe 
things, and becauſe of their myſterious hiding what they had 
from the vn/gar, were preſumed to have agreat deal more 
than they had. But now whenthe Sx: of —— was 
approaching this Horizon of the world, andin order1to thar 
the Sacred hiſtory like the day-ſtar was to give the world 
notice of ir, by whichthe former ſhaddows and ſts began ts 
flie away, it concerned all thoſe whole 5=tereſt lay in the 
former ig#orance of mankind, as much as they could toraiſe 
all their ;g»es farus and what ever might tend to obſcure that 
approaching light by invalidating the crea: of that which 
came. to beſpeak its acceptance. 


It is very obſexvable to conſider what gradations and ſteps SAL. 6. 


there were in the world to the appearance of that grand light 
which came down from heaven to direct us 1n our way 
thither , how the world not long before was awakenedinto 
2.greater 5nquifiriveneſs than ever before , how kyowledge 
Srew int0 repute, and what methods. divine providence uſed to : 
give the 1nquiſtive worlda taſt of Frurh ar preſent to ſtay 


. their fomachs, and prepare them for that further diſcovery 


of it afterwards. In order tothis that Nation of the Fews - 
which was a7: incloſed garden before, w:s now thrown open, 
and many of the plants removed and ſet in forraign = . 
tries, not only in: Babylon ( where even after their return + 
were left three famous Schools of learning, Sora, Pombed;- 
tha, and Neharda ) butin c/Zgypetoo, where multitudes of 
them by Aexanders favour were ſettled at Alexandria; 
where they had-opportwnity to ſeaſon thoſe two great - fonns> - 
rains, whence the current of knowledge ran intothe reſt of - 


| theworld, And-now :it was not in Fewryonly that God was 


known, but he whoſe name was great in lirael, did make way 
for the knowledge of himſelf among. all the Nations of the 
earth, And that all-wiſe God who direted the Mags by 
« ſtar to (hriſt, making uſe of their former kill in Aftronemy 
to take notice of that .tax. which came now on a peculiar - 
errazid to them to lead them to their Saviour ( The greas 
Gedcondeſcending ſo far to. manksnd, as 'to take . advantage 

of : 
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of particular 5nclinetians., and to, arcommedate: himfelf to 
them ; for which. purpoſe .it 1s- very obſervable that; he 
appeared. in another way tothe Wiſe men ,, than to the paoy 
Shepherds ) the fame God made uſe of the curioſity and n+ 
quiſniyencf after knowledge which was. in Ptolame us Phila- 
delphms (which he is {o much» applaudeg for. by: Acheners 
and Qihers) to bring to l;ght the mo advantageous know. 
ledge which the workd ever had before the coming of Chriſt 
in the. fleſh. And that grear Library of his erecting at Alex- 
andria did never deſerve that title tilt it had lodged thoſe 
Sacred records, and- then ir did far better than the 'oi!d one 'of 
Ofymanduas, of which Hiſtorians tel us this was the J- 
ſeription 127;64.v $v;ns-' The ſhop of the fouls Phyſick. 

But this being a matter of ſo much concernment in order 
to our better underſtanding the original of theſe vaſt ac- 
counts -of time among the Chaldeans and e/Egyptians, anda 
ſubject nor yer touched by any, we ſhall a hule turther is- 
prove the probability of ir, by taking a mere particular ac- 
count of the time when the Scriptures were firſt tranſlated, 
and the occaſion might thereby be given to theſe Ez yptians 
and. (oaldeans to produce their fabulous account into the 
view of: the world. Whether the Scriptures had been ever be- 
fare travſlated into the Greek, language, ( though itbe aſſert- 
ed by fome ancient writers of the Church, ). is very.que- 
ftionable, chiefly upon this. account, that a ſufficient reaſon 
cannot be aſligned of undertaking 'a new tranſlation at 
eAlexanaria if there had been any extant before. *. Eſpecsalb 
if all thoſe; circumſtances of that. tranſlativn. betrue. which 
are commonly received” and” delivered down to us with 
almoſt an #74nimows conſent of the perſons who had greater 
advantages of knowing the certainty of. ſuch things, than we 
can baye at this. great di/taxce ofitimes © And therefore cer- 
taiuly every petty conjettuxe of fome modern, though leaxned 
men, ought nat to bear ſway. againſt ſo- unanimous a trads: 
tion 111 a matter of fatt, which cannot be capable of being 
proved but by the teſtimony of former ages. And it is ſome 
what ſtange that the ſingle teſtimony of one Hermippus im 


Diogenes Laertius ( whoſe ape and: authority is ſomewhar 


doubtful ) concerning only. one particular referring 44 
6:3 - Demetrius 
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Chap. 3. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


Demetrius Phalereus , ſhould be thought of force enough 
among perſons of judgement as well as learning, to infringe 
the credibility of the whote fory delivered with ſo much 
conſent , not only by Chriſtiax , but Fewiſh writers, the 
teſtimony of one of which ( every- whit as conſiderable as 
Hermippus ) viz. Ariſtobulus Tudens a Peripatetical Philo- 
ſopher 1n an Epiſtle to Prolomy Philometor duth plainly afſerr 
that which was ſo much queſtioned, concerning Demetrius 
Phalerins. | 

But whatever the exzch of all the particular c;rcumſtarnces 
be, which I here exquire nor after, nor the author:ry .of that 
Ariſteus trom whom the ſtory is received, nor whether this 
tranſlation was made by Fews ſent out of Fudea, or by Jews 
refiding at Alexanaria, it ſuificerh for our purpoſe that this 
tranſlation was made befure «cither the Chaldean Dynaſtyes 
of Beroſus, or the Egyptian of Manetho were publiſhed to 
the World, In order'to which ir is 'zecefſary to ſhew in whar 
time this tranſlatron was effetted ; and herein that channel 
ot tradition which conveys the rrath of th. thing in one 
ceriain courſe, uns not with ſo even a ſtream concerning 
the exact time of it;, all indeed agree that it was about the 
time of Ptolomeus Philadelphus , but in what years of his 
raign, is very dubious. Joſeph Scaliger who hath troubled 


the waters ſo much concerning the particular circumtances 


of this tranſlation, yet fully agrees that it was done in the 
time. of Prolomens Philadelphus , only he contends with 
Africanus that at ſhould be done in the 132 Olympiad, 
which is in the 33 year of Ptolomans Philadelphns , bur 
Euſebius and Ferom place it in the very beginnings of his 
raign, which I think is far more probable, and that in the 
time when Prolomerns Philadelphus raigned with his Father 
Ptolomeus Lag: : for foitis moſt certain he did for two years 
before his. Fathers death. By -which means the great d:ff- 
culty of Scaliger. concerning Demetrius Phalerens is quite 
taken off, for Hermippus ſpeaks nothing of Demerrins his 
being out of favour with Philadelphus during his Fathers 
Life, bur that upon his fathers death, he was baniſhed by him, 
and dyed in his ban;ſhmert ;. ſo that Demetrius might have 
the overſight..ot .the Li.rary at Alexandria, and be the 
To H main 
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main inſtrument of prowoting this tranſlation , and: yet 
thoſe things be after true which Hermippus ſpeaks, viz. 
when Prolomens Legs or Soter was now dead. For it ftands 
not to _— that during his Fathers Jife Philadelphus thould 
diſcover his Wifpleaſure againſt Demetrixs , it being cox- 
ceived upon the advice given tO: his Father for preterring 


the ſons of Arſinoe to the Crown before the ſon of Berenice,.. 


Moſt likely therefore it is that this tranſlation might be 


begun by the means of Demetrius Phalerixs in the rime of 
Philadelphus his reigning with his Father ,. but it may be- 


nyt finiſhed till after the death of Sozer when Ph:la- 
delphus reigned alone. And by this now we can per- 


fetly reconcile that difference which is among the Fathers + 


concerning the time when this tranſlation was .made... For 
Ireneus attributes it to. the time of Prolomens Lagi. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus queſtions whether in the time of Lage 


or Philadelphus, the reſt. of the Chorus carry: it for 


Philadelphas , but the words of Anatolius in Euſebius c:\t 
it ſully for both , for there ſpeaking of 45ftobulus , he 
ſaith he, was one of the Seventy who interpreted the Scriptures 


to. Ptolomzus Philadelphus and his Father; and dedicated his - 


Commentaries wpon the Law ta both thoſe Kings. . Hee ſane 


onnem. ſcrupulum. eximunt , ſaith Yoſſus upon producing . 
this teſtimony, ths puts it out of all doubt; and to the ſame 
purpoſe ſpeaks the learned. Jeſuite Petavins in his noces on. 


Epiphanius.. - 
Having thos far. cleared the time ..when.. the Tranſlation 


of the Scriptures into Greek was made', we ſhall find 'our 
conjetture much ſtrengthned ,, by comparing this with the- 
age of the fore-mentioned Hiſtorians, Manerha and . Bero- 


ſus. AManetho we have already made appear to have lived 


in the time of Prolomens Philadelphus, and that, faith 'Yoſe,. 


fees, after the death of Soter. It is evident from what re- 


mains of him in Euſebius his Chroxice, that- he-not only - 
fouriſted in the time of Philadelphns, but writ his biftory 
at the ſpecial commend. of Philadelphms , as- manifeſtly -ap- - 
pears by the remaining Epiſtle.of e Hanetha to him, ſtill ex- - 


tant'in Ewſcbizs, This command of Philadelphus might very 


the 


probably be occafioncd upon the view of that. acconnr,: which- 
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Chap. 3- The Truth of Scripture-Hiftory aſſerted, 
the Holy Scriptures, being then tranſlated into Greek,, did 
give of the world, and the. fropegeien of mankznd , upon 
which, we cannot 5magire but lo 5nquaſitive a perſon as 
Philadelpbus was, would be very earneit' to have his curio- 
ſity ſatisfied, as to what the e/Bgyptian Prieſts ( who had 
boaſted - ſo much of antiquity )) could produce to confront 
with the Scriptures, Whereupon the task. was underia- 
ken by this e Hanetha, High-Prieſt of Heligpolis, whereby 
thoſe things which the e/Zgyptian Prieſts had to that time 
kept ſecret in their (Joyſters, were now divulged and ex- 
poſed to the judgement of the-learned world, but what ſa- 
t15fattion they wereable to give :nquiſitive minds, as to the 
main G&7T%.«y,, or matter enquired after,may partly appear 
by what hath been ſaid of Manetho already., and by whar 
ſhall be ſpoken of his Dynaſties afterwards. 

But all this will not perſwade Kircher , for, whatever 
Scaliger, nay, what Manetho himſelf faith ro the contrary, 
he, with the confidence and learning of a Jeſite, aifirms, 
that this Jdanetho is elder than Alexander the great, For 
theſe are his words, .Frequens apud priſcos hiſtoricos Dyna- 
ſtiarum Agyptiacarum fit mentio, quarum tamen alium 
authorem non habemus niſi Manethonem Sebennytam, Sacer- 
dotem e/Egyptium, quem ante tempora Alexandri, quicquid 
dicat Scaliger in Hg ypto. floruiſſe comperio. Certainly ſome 
more than ordinary evidence may be expected after ſo 
confident an affirmation , but whatever that perſon be in 
other undertakings, he is as unhappy a perſon in Ph;lology, 
as any that have pfetended ſo much acquaintance wich it. 
One would think, he that had been twenty years, as hetells 
us himſelf, courting the Egyptian e Myſteries for compal- 
ſing his Oedipus, ſhould have found ſome better arguments 
to provean aſſertion of this nature, than meerly the reſt:- 


. wony Of Foſephus, the Hebrew book, Tnchaſin ,, and ſome 


Arabick Writers, not one of all which do mention the thing 
they are brought for, viz. that Manetho was elder than 
Alexander. All the buſineſs is, they quote him as an ar- 
cient Writer , but what then? The Author of the Book 
Tuchaſin was Abraham Zachuth a Few of Salamancha, who 


0 :dip. pt. 
To. Is Sag, te 
C49. 


writ in the year of our Lord-1502. and-this book was firſt - 


H 2 printed 
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printed at Conflantinople , 1556. Might not this man then | 


well mention 4anetho as an ancient Writer , if he flou- 
riſhed above 1600 years before him, in the time of Prolo- 
mens Philadelphus * And what if ſume Arabick Writers: 
mention him-? are they of ſo great antiquity. and credit 
themſelves, that it is an evidence Adanetho lived in Alexan- 
ders time to be praiſed by them? It would be well if K:r- 


chcy, and ocher learned men, who think the world is-grown- 
to ſo great ſtupidity, as to believe wy thing to be a Fewel- 


which 1s far fetched , would firſt afſert and vindicate the- 


antiquity and fidelity of their Arabick, Authors, ſuch as- 
Gelaldinus, Abenephi, and many others, before they expe: 


we ſhould part with our more authentick Records of Hiſtory 
for thoſe fabulous relations-which they are ſo full fraughr 
withal., Were it here any part of my preſent bulineſs, it 
were an eaſie matterſo to lay cpen the ignorance, falſty, 
and fabulouſnefs of thoſe Arabians whom that Aathoy relies 
fo much upon, that he could not be freed from a deſign 
to impoſe upon the world, who makes uſe of their Teſti- 
any 11 matters of* ancient times without a Cavear.. 1 know 
none fit to believe theſe Arabick Writers as to theſe things; 
but thoſe who have faith enough to conco#-the Rabbins in 
matter of Hiſtory. Of whom Qrigen faith, »av'« wi 74 
IS ior of 104 wor , epr. Who are, as Grottins truly 
faith, peſſims hiſtorie Magiſtri , namex quo patria expulſs 
funt, omnts apud illos. hiſtoria craſſis erroribus & fabuly eſt 
inquinata, quibus &- protnde. nikil credendum eſt, miſt ali- 
unde teſtes accederext.. And: as If. (aſaubon pafſeth this 
ſharp, but due cenſure upon chem, Rabbinis ubi de Lingua 
Hebraica agitur & vocrs alicujus proprietate, vel aliquo T al- 
mudico inſtituto, merito a Chriſtians tribui non parum , ubi 
vero a verbis venithr ad res, ant ad hiftoriam, vel rerum 
antiquarum. veterss populi explicationem, niſt falli  decips 
volumus, nihil admodum efſe ills fidei habendum. Sexcentis 
argumentss hoc facil: probarem- fi id nunc agerem,. And in 
reference to their ancient r7:tes as well as hiſtory , Joſeph 
Scaliger hatlr given this verdi& of them, Aanifeſta eſt 
' Tadeorum inſcitia, qui cum uſu veterum rituum, etiam ev- 
rum cognitionem amiſerimnt , ut multa que ad eorum ſacra 
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Chap. 3. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſfory aſſerted, 


& hiftoriam pertinent, long: melius nos teneamus quam ipſs.. 
The ſame which theſe very learned perſons ſay of Rabbi- 
nical, may with as much trath be ſaid of thele Arabick, 
Writers, in matters of ancient hiſtory, which I have here in- 
ſerted, to ſhew the reaſon why I have thought the teſtimony 
of either of theſe two ſorts of perſons ſo znconſtderable inthe 
matter of our future diſcourſe , which'being h:ftorical , 
and that cf the greateſt antiquity, little relief is tobe ex- 
peted from either of them in order thereto, But to re- 
turn to Kircher. It is freely granted that Foſephws, an 
Author of credit and age, ſufficient to give his opinion in- 
this caſe, doth very frequently cite eAfanerhs in his Eg yp- 
tian Hiſtory ; particularly in his learned Books againſt Ap- 
pion £ but where he doth give the leaſt. intimation of Afare- 
tho being elder than Alexander, I am yet to ſeek. But 
Kircher will not yet leave the matter ſo, but undertakes 
to give an account of. the miſtake ; which is that there 
were two Manetho's belides , and both eEZgyprians, men- 
tioned by Suidas , one a Mendeſian, who writ of the Pre- 
paration of the e/£gyptian +p., a kindof perfume uſcd by 
the cAgyptizn Prieſts, The other a Dioſpolitan, who writ 
ſome Phyſiological and Aſtronomical Treatiſes, whoſe works 
he hears are preſerved in the Duke of Florence his -Libra- 
ry; and this was he ( ſaith he ) who lived. in the. r5mes of 
Auguſtus , whom many by the equivocation of .the name 
have confounded with the ancient Writer of the Egyptian 
Dynaſtyes.. Is it poſlible ſo learned a Feſjre ſhould diſ- 
cover ſo little judgement in ſo few words ? For firſt, wha 


ever aſſerted the Writer of the Dynaſtyes.to have livedin 


the time of Auguſt ? Yet ſecondly, if that Manectho whom 
Suidas there ſpeaks of, lived in —_— his time accore 
ding to Kircher, then it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the 
Compiler of the Dynaſtyes did : for it is evident to any one 
that looks into Sxid4as , that he there ſpeaks of the ſame 
HManetho , for theſe are his words : Me «9vs % Arco 55s | 
ef Amur, h Exberrorns vorneyind, Bec, Can any thing | 
be more plain than that. he here ſpeaks of yo han Se- 
bennyta, who was the Author: of. the Dynaſtyes, though he 
might write oiher Wigs beſides , of. which Said there 

| H 3 ſpeaks > 
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: ſpeaks'? But Kirchey very wiſely, in tranſlating Sides 


his words, leaves out E+64-»/3n; , which decides the contro- 
werſie , and makes it clear that he ſpeaks of the ſame 
Manetho , of whom we have been diſcourſing, Thus it 
ſtill appears that this eFſarerho is no elder than the 
time: of Prolomy Philadelphws, which was the thing to be 
oved, 
" Now for Beroſis, although the Chaldeans had occaſion 
enough given them before this time, to produce their anti- 
uities by the Jews converſe with them in Babylon; yet we 
hnd this Author the firſ# who durſt adventure them abroad , 
ſuch as they were, in Greek, Now that this Beroſw« publiſhed 
his Hiftory after the time mentioned, I thus prove. Tatianmus 
Afſſyrixs tells us that he writ the (baldaick Hiſtory in three 
books, and dedicated them to Antiochws, my 43 Eiac:noy 
Teirw , aSit is read in the fragment of Tatianus preſerved in 
Euſebinus , but it muſt be acknowledged that in the Parts 
edition of Tatianus, as well as the Baſil, it is thus read, 
x27 Alitardes tyt30raus, Arm; To wir avrd» 7676, hereit 
relates to the third from Alexander, in the other to the 
third from Seleucus; Now if we reckon the third ſo as to 
take the perſon from whom we reckon in, for the firſt, ac- 
cording to the reading in Ewſebizs, it falls to be eAntiochus 
ealled: b+8s, according to the other reading it falls to be 4:- 
trochus Soter , for Selenci ſucceeded Alexander in the King- 
dom of Syria, Antiochus Soter, Seleucus, Antiochus %-:y 
Antiochus Soter. Bt according to either of theſe readings, 
our purpoſe is ſufficiently proved, For Antiochus Soter be- 
gan to reign in Syria in the ſixth year of Prol. Philadelphus 
in egypt, Antrochus "*% ſucceeded him in the 22 year 
of Ph:ladelphus ,, now the ſooneft that the Hiſtory of Beroſ7us 
cculd come forth, muſt be in the reign of Antioch Sorter, 
which according to our accounts is ſome competent time 
after the tranſlation of the Scripture into Greek ; but if it 
were not cill the time of Antiochus 3, we cannot but ima- 
gine that the report of the account of ancient times in the 
Scriptures was ſuificiently divulged before the publiſhing of 
this Hiſtory of Beroſizs , and it may be, Beroſus might ſome- 
what ſooner than others underftamt'll ran ſation; ar Alex- 
; ns andria, 
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Chap. 3. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


andria, becauſe the place of his chief reſidence was where 


Ptolomy Philadeiphus was born, which wasin the Iſle of Co. ne bf. Gree. 

But Yoſſins gocs another way to work, to prove the time of /. 1: c. 13. 

Beroſus, whichis this. He quotes it out of Plzny that Beyo- Pin _ LY 
» 7TeC, 


ſus recorded the Hiſtory of 480. years, which, ſaith be, l 


- muſt be reckoned from the era of Nabonaſſer. Now this be- 


gan in the ſecond year of the 8 Olympiad, trom which time 
if we reckon 480. years, it falls upon the latter end of Ay- 
trochus Soter ;, and ſo his Hiſtory could not come out before 
the 22 of Ptolomy Philadelphwe, or very little before, Thus 
we have made it evident, To theſe two great Hiſtorians are 
younger even than the tranſlation of rhe Bible ito Greek, by 

hich it appears probable that they were provoked to pub- 


- W 
liſh their fabulous Dynaſtyes to the world. And ſo much to 


ſhew the inſufficcency of the (baldean Hiſtory, as to the ac- 
count of ancient times : Which we ſhall conclude with the 
cenſure of Srrabo a grave and judicious Author concerning 
the antiquities of the Perſians, Medes, and Syrians, which, 
faith he, have not obtained any great credit its the world, 


fe Thu Tt TOITY) dTA0THTEa K @1A0uv3idy v becauſe [/] the Ge'gr £ II, 
ſmplicity and fabulouſneſsof their Hifterians. From hence 


we ſee then that there is no great credibzlity in thoſe Hiſto- - 
ries, which are impeached of falſhood by the moſt grave - 
and judicious of Heathen Writers. - 2 


Ortgines Sacre * Book 1. 


CHAP. IV. 
The defeR of the Grecian Hiſtory. 


That manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. 1. The fa- 
" bulouſneſs of the Poetical age of Greece, The Antiquity 
of Poetry. Of Orpheus andthe ancient Poers, Whence the 
Poetic .l Fables borrowed. The advancement of Poetry and 
Jdolatry together in Greece, The different cenſures of 
Sirabo and Eratoſthenes concerning the Poetical age of 
Greece ; and the reaſons of them. 2. The eldeſt Hiſtorians 
of Greece are of ſuſpetted credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, 
andothers ;, of moſt of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have no- 
thing left but their names, of others only the ſub, etts they 
treated of, and ſome fragments. 3+. Thoſe that are extant 
either confeſs their Ignorance of eldeſt times, or plainly diſ- 
Cover it. Of the firſt ſort are Thucydides and Plutarch , [c- 
wveral evidences of the Grecians Ignorance of the true origi- 
nal of Nations, Of Herodotus and his miſtakgs , the Greeks 
zgnorance in Geography diſcovered, and thence their in- 
'- ſufficiency as to an account of ancient Hiſtory. | 


Eſcend we now to the Hiſtory of Greece , to ſee whe- 

ther the Metropolis of Arts and Learning can afford 

us any account of ancient times, that may be able to make- 
us In the leaſt queſtion the acccunt given of them in ſacred 
Scriptures, Wehave already manifeſted the defef of Greece 
as t0 /etters and ancient records, but yet it may be pretended 
that her Hiſtorians by the excellency of their wits and 
ſearching abroad into other Nations, might find a more 
certain account of ancient times, than other Nations could 
obtain. There is no body, who is any thing acquainted with 
the Grecian humour , but will ſay they were bcholding to 
their wits for moſt of their Hiſtories ; they being ſome of 
the earlieſt writers of Romances in the world, if all fabuloxs 
narrations may bear that name. But laying aſide ar preſent 
all heir Poerick, Mythology, as it concerns their gods (which 
- we 


Chap. 4. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


we may have occaſion to-enquire into afterwards ) we now 


examine only their credibility , where they pretend to be 
moſt k:ſtorical. Yet how far they are from meriting belief 
even in theſe things, will appear to any that ſhall conſider , 
Firſt, That their moſt ancient writers were Poetical and appa- 
rently fabulous. Secondly, That their eldeſt Hiſtorians are of 
ſuſpcHted credit even among themſclues. Thirdly, That therr 
beſt Hiſtorians either diſcover or confeſs abundance of igno- 
rarce as to the hiſtory of ancient times, Firſt, That their fir ſ# 
writers were Poetical and apparently fabulous : Strabo under- 
takes to prove that Proſe is only an imitation of Poerry, and ſo 
Portry muſt needs be firſt written, For, ſaith he, as firſt 
Poetry was only in requeſt , afterwards in imitation of that, 
Cadmus; Pherecydes and Hecatzus writ their hiſtories, ob- 
ſerving all other laws of Poetry, but only the meaſures of it , 
but by degrees writers __ to take greater liberty, and ſo 
brought it down from that lofty ſtrain it was then in, tothe 
form now in uſe : as the Comical ſtrain is melvog elſe but a 
depreſſing the ſublimer ſtyle of Tragedies. This he proves be- 
cauſe s f» did anciently ſignifie the ſame with %e-cev , for 
Poems were only Aiyu prperrouper, Leſſons fit to be ſung 
among them , thence, ſaich he, is the original of the 
pao{ad1 , &C, For theſe were thoſe Poemswhich were ſung 
35 f«6Sp when they held a brauch of Laurel in their hands , 
as Plutarch tells ns they were wont to do Homers Iliads , 
others were ſung to the Harp,as Heſwds *y* : belides, ſaith 
Strabo, that Proſe is called 5s +48 aiy&® argues that it is 
only a bringing down of the higher ffrain_m uſe before. 
But however this were in:gexzeral, as to the Grecians, it is 
evident that Poetry was firſt in uſe among them; for intheir 
elder times when they firſt began to creep out of Barbariſm, 
all the Philoſophy and 5nſtrutt;oz they had, was from their 
Poets, and was all couched in verſe ; which Plurarch'not on- 
ly confirms, but particularly inſtanceth in Orpheus, Heſiad, 
Parmenides Xenophanes, Empedocles and Thales , and hence 
Horace de arte Poetica of the ancient Poet before Homer, 
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Concubitu prohibere vago : dare jura. maritis :_ 
Oppida moliri : leges incidere ligno. 

Sic honor & nomen divins wvatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. 


DiM:, in Bi From hence as, Hetnfius obſerves, the Poers were anciently 
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called 4942x240. , and the ancient ſpeeches of the Philoſo- 
phers containing matters: of morality, were called 474: 4 
ada , of which many are mentioned in their, /:ves by Dt- 
genes Lacrtius , in the ſame ſenſe were Carmina anciently 
uſed among the Latines for precepts of morality, as in. that 
coll:;on of them , which goes under the name of Exto, 
C which ſome think to be an ancient piece, but with a falle 
inſcription , but Boxhornixs thinks it to be of ſome Chyi- 
ſtians doing in the decay of the Roman Empire ) Si Deus eſb 
anmus, -n 5 ut Carmina dicunt. Carmina,taith Heinſius, i.e, 
aitta Philoſophorum ; cauſa eſt, quia aiftailla brevia, quibus 
ſententias ſuas de Deo deque reliquts ancludebant , 41a dj 
cebant, 1.e Carmina.. = | 

When Poetry came firſt jnto requeft among the Grectans , 
is ſomewhat uncertain ; but this 15.plain and evident, that the 
mrtention of it was not meerly for inſtru&ion, but as Srrabo 
expreſſeth.it , Inuayoyfv y cearnytir 7d mann , the more 
gently to draw the people on to Idolatry. . For as he ſaith, zt is 
spoſſible to perſwade women and the promiſcuous multitude. 
ro religion by. meer dry, reaſon or Philoſophy , 203 o i yy 4d i@ 


@ogr: 1.p.15 + 1de.niv ins Toro d* vx dyds poSonains 4 4-y[ias , but for 


this, faith he, there is need ef ſuperſtition, and this canner bs 
advanced without ſome fables and wenders. For, ſaih he, the 
Thunderbolt, Shields, Tridents, Serpents, Spears attributcd tq 
the gods, are meer fables,. and ſo us all the ancient Theology, 
but the Governours of the Common wealth mage ne. of TC 
things, the better to awe the ſilly multitude, and to bring them 
into-better order. I cannot tell how far this might be their 
end, fince theſe things were not brought in ſo much by rhe 
ſeveral Magiſtrates, as by the endeavour of particular men, 
who thought to raiſe up, their-own-eſfeew among the vulgar 
by ſuch things, and were :mployed by the-grogt decerver 
of the world as his grand inſtruments to: advance Iaolatry 
in 
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Chap.4. The T ruth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


init. For which we are to Tonſider, that although there 
were groſs Ignorance, and conſequently Superſtition enough 
in Greece betore the Poetick, age of it, yet their ſuper ſtstions 
and Jdolatrous worſhip was nor ſo: licked and brought into 
form, as about the time of -Orphens, from" whom the Poerick, 
age commenceth : who was as great .an inſtrument of ſer- 
ung up Jdvlatry , as Apollonius was afterwards of reitoring 
ir, being both perſos of the higheſt eſteem and veneration 
among the heathen. Much abour the ſame time did thoſe 
live in the world who were the firſt great promoters of 
Suptrſtition and Poetry , as' Melampus, Muſens , eArion 
AMetbymnaens, Amphion of Thebes, and Eumolpus Thrax , 
none of whom were very far diſtant from the time of 
Orpheus. Of whom Clemens Alexandrinus thus ſpeaks, 
7a <9 MAE] [4:21%1S Av{4m duos FF Gov A Tzx@ Tir 29:17 <1 
Tz; ELLE e7 T8 £ Swag YH 29g Yo 811 Wew7:1. Theſe "unde? 
a pretence of Muſick and Poetry corrupting the lives of mens 
aid by a kind of artificial Magick draw them on to the prattice 
of Taolatry, For the novelty and pleaſingneſs of enſick. 
and Poetry did preſently infinuate its ſelf into the minds 
of men, and thereby drew them to a venerable eſteem both of 
che perſons and pradtiſes of thoſe who were the Authors 'of 
them, $0 Conor in Photius tells us that Orphens was exceed- 
ingly acceptable to the people for his Kill in Afuſick,, which 
the Thracians and Macedonians were much delighted with : 
From which aroſe the :Fable of his drawing trees and wild 
beaſts after him, becauſe his - Afuſick had io great an influ- 
ence upon the-civilizing that people , who were almoſt 
grown rude through J/gnorance and Barbariſm": and ſo 'Ho- 
race-explains it, | 


Sylveſtres homines ſacer, interpreſque Deorum, 
Cedibus & vittn fads deterruit Orpheus, ' 
\Dittns ob hoc. lenire Tugrees rapidoſque Leones, 


This Orpheus by Aythologiſts: is: uſually- eafled” the ſor of 
Calliope, bur may with betrer-ceafor- be called the father of 
the whole-Chorns of the Muſes; than the ſort of one'of them 
lince' Pindar calls kim Tericz ard as, and Fohn Trerzes Wi 
I 2 us 
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| Origines Sacre 2 + 
us he.. Was called the.Soz of Calliope, as Kan 'X07% FY Fong 
eved]Ns 2 vuvar WW ois 7689 885, as the inventor of Poetical 


elegancy, and the ſacred hymns which were made to the gods, 
( Which-rhe old Romans <alled -Afamenta ; and juſtin: 


Martyr calls him*# Toxu$4671r@> my6 ov did doxavev , the firſt 


reacher of Polytheiſm and Idolatry: 


For this Orphens having-been in «Egypt , as Pauſanias, 


Diodorus,, and Artapanus .in Euſevius all confels, he 


brought from thence moſt of. the Magical rites and ſuper-. 


fritious cuſtoms in uſe there, and ſer them up among the 
Grecians ; ſo Diodorus acknowledgeth in the ſame place , 


and is likewiſe evident by. what  Arsffophanes ſaith -in his- 


'Oredbs why 3Þ 72atras O nuir ra'siſ4fe 
$ixcor 7 A T%&X#% 


Orpheus firſt #nſirufted them in the. ſacred myſteries, andto 
abſtain from ſlaughter : which is to be underſtood of the 
Eevveia , the killing of veaſfts. in ſacrifice, which probably. 
was in «ſe among them before as a remainder of ancient 


tradiuian, till Orphexs brought bis- «Egyptian. doctrine into- 


requeſt among chem. -The myſteries of Ofiris, ſaith Dyodorus, 
were tranſplanted into Greece under the name of Dronyſius. 
or Baechns, and .1/is under Ceres.or Magna Mater, and the 
puniſhment and. pleaſures after this lite from rhe rites of ſe- 
pulture among them'; *Charens waſting of ſouls from the 


lake Acheruſia 'in egypt , over which they -were wont to 
ſend che dead bodies. Pauſanias tells us that the Spartans 


derived the worſhip of Ceres Crhonia from Orpheus, and the 


Eginate the worſhip of Hecare. _ Beſides which: he inſti- 


tured new rites and myſterses of his own, in which the 7z- 
itiated were called [Oevta78a55e? , and required a moſt. ſo- 
lemn oath from all of them never to divulge-them, which 


was after obſerved in all_ thoſe prophane myſterieswhich in. 
Imitation of theſe were ſer: up aniong the Greeks.,.. Srrabo - 


thinks the myſteries of Orpheus, were In zmitation' of the old 
Cotyttian. and Bendidian myſteries among the Thracians 
but Herodotus with more probability parallels them and the 

| " Dionyſian 
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Dionyſian with the egyptian, from which we haveal- 
ready ſeen that Orphews derived his ; who is conceived by 
Georgins Ceadrenus and Timothews in Enſebius, to have lived 


weak people, eſpecially if there be ſomething in them that 1s 
Yavuary y Thegrolts , very ſtrange and wonderful,it increaſ- 
eh the delight in hearin it , une bf Ty uzydyew gi: Ter, 
which draws them on to a Lfire 


of hearing more-of it. Ana | 
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by this means, ſaith he, are children firſ# brought on to learn- 
:ng, and all ignorant perſons are kept in awe; nay, and the 
more learned themſelues ( partly fer want of reaſon and 
judgement, and partly trom the remainder of thofe im- 
preilions which theſe things made upon them when they 
were children) cannot ſhakes off that former credulity which 
they had as to theſe things. By which diſcourſe of Strabo , 
though intended wholly by him in vindication of Pactick. 
Fables, it is plain and evident what great difſervice hath 
been done to rrzth by them, by reaſon they had no ather 
Records to preſerve their ancient hiſtory bur thele fabulous 
Writers, and therefore ſuppcſing a mixture of truth, and 
falſhood together , which Srrabo contends for ; yer whar 
way ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh the rrae from the Falſe, 
when they had no other certain Records ? and belides, 
he himſ:If acknowledgeth how hard a matrer it is even-for 
wiſe men to e-xcuſs thoſe fabulous narrations out of their 
minds, which were zſmuated into them by all the advan- 
tages which prejudice, - cuſtom, and education could work 
upon them. Granting then there may be ſome rrath at rhe 
bottom of their fabulous narrations ; | 
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Which may be gilded over with fome pleaſant tales, as him- 
ſelf compares ir ; yet how ſhall thoſe come to know that 
it.is only g:/ded, that never ſaw any pare mettal, and did 
alwaies belicyethat it was what it ſeemed tobe? Had there 
been any * -7#ezo , or rouchſtone to have differenced between 
the one and the other , there might have been ſome way 
for a ſeparation of them ; but there being none ſuch , we 
muſt conclude, that the fabulous Narrations of Poets in- 
ſtead of making Truth more pleaſant by their. fiftions, have 
ſo adulterated it, that we cannot find any credibility at 
all in their narrations of elder times, where the rrarh of the 
ftory hath had no other way of conveyance but through their 

fictions, | 
Bur though Poets may be allowed their liberty: for re- 
preſenting ehings to the greateſt advantage to the -falates 
of their Readers, yer we may juſtly expet , when men 
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Chap. 4. T; he Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


profeſs-to be hifforical,. they ſhould deliver us nothing bur 
what upon ſtriteſt examination may prove undoubred 
' truth. Yet eventhis were the Greeks far trem , for Srrabo 
himſelf confelſerh of their eldeſt Hiſtorians, Ku. 5 nev:u 5 
100%. 11 4; QUI Kol tube gann , their firft Hiſtorians both of per- 
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fons and things were fabulous. Dioaorms particularly in- Gengy, lr, 


tanc<th in their eldeſt Hiſtorians, as Cadmns Mileſiug, 
Hecatears , and Hellanicws, and condemns them for tabu- 
louſnels... Srrabo condemns Damaſtes Sigeenſis for vanity 
and falſhood , and wonders at Eratoſthenes for making uſe 


of him , yet this man is of grear antiquicy among them, 


I Caf k" it 


and his teſtimony uſed by Authors of good credit, as Di- $746. t. x, 
ony/. Halicarnaſſius,Plutarch, and others. Nay Pliny pro- ff deb/2. 


feſſeth to follow him, and ſo doth Ariſteas Proconneſing, 
in- his Arimaſpia, which may render the credit of his Hi- 
ſtory very ſuſpicious ; with whom it was a ſufficient ground 


of credibility to any ſtcry,that he found it in ſome Greek Ar: 
thors. Strahba reckons Damaſtes with Euemerns Mefſenins and 
Antiphanes Bergius , whieh: latter was ſonoted a lyar, that 
from him,as Stephan tells us,- £:{yeife was uſed as a proverb 


Gabk 0. :. . 
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for to ſpeak,never aword of trmb, Arijteas Progonneſins lived 54,2. 


inthe time of Cyr, and writ a Hiſtory of the Arimaſp7, 
in three Books, who ſeems to have been the S:r John Man- 
devil of Greece, from his Stories of the Arimaſps, with one 
eye in their forehead, and their continual hghcing with 
the Gryphens for gold , yet the ſtory was taken upon truft 
by Herodotus, ay + and many orhers, though the expe- 


rience of all who have viſited rhoſe-Northerz (lwmars, do 
ſufficiently. refute theſe follies. Srrabo ſaith of this 4;1- 
fteas that he was Fe y5us 4 71; d @ , one inferior to noxe 
for juggling , which - cenſure was probably ' occaſioned by 
the common ſtory of- him, that. he could let his ſoul out of 
his body when he-pleaſed; and +bring it agzin , yer this 
Juggler did Celſ#s pitch on to confrout with our bleſſed $z- 
viour, as Hierocles did on Apolonins , {9 much have rhoſe 
been to ſeek for reaſon, who have-ſoughr*to oppoſe the do- 
&rine of faith. | | 
Bur further, what credit can we give to thoſe Hiftors. 
ans who have: ſtriven ro confice each other, and{ay apen 
one 
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. one anofhers falſhood to the world. 


Book, 


Where was there 
ever any ſuch difſonancy inthe ſacred Hiſtory of Scripture ? 
doih the Writer of one Book diſcover the weakneſs of 
another ? do not all the parts ſo exactly agree, that the moſt 
probable ſuſpicion could ever fall into the heart of an 1-- 


"Ortgines Sucre : 


fidel is, that they were all written ly the ſame perſon, which 


yet the ſeries of times manifeſts ro have been 1mp«ſſible. 
But now if we look into the ancient Greek Hiſtorians, we 


need no other teſtimony than themſelves to take away ihcir 


credibility. The Genealogies. of Heſiod are corre ::ed by 
Acnſilaus, Acuſilaus is condemned by Hellanicus, Hel- 
lanic#s accuſed of falſhood by Ephorus, Ephorus by Time- 
#5, Timeus by ſuch who followed him, as 7oſephs fully 
ſhews. Where muſt we then fix our belief ? upon all in 
common ? that is the ready way to believe contradittions : 
for they condemn one another of falſhood. Muſt we be- 
lieve oze, and reje& the reſt ? but what evidence doth that 
one give why he ſhould be credited more than the reſt? 


And which is a moſt irrefragable argument againſt the 


Grecian hiſtory , their eldeſt hiſtorians are acknowledged to 
be the moſt fabxlows ; for our only recourſe for deciding 
the controverſies among the younger hiſtorians, muſt be to 
the elder: And here we are further to ſcek thanever ; for 
the firſt ages are confeſſed to be Poetical, and to have no 
certainty of truth in them. So that it is impoſlible to find 
out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among the 
Greek, hiſtorians , which will be yet more evident when 
we add this, that there are very few extant of thoſe Hi- 
ſtorians, who did carry the' greateſt name for Anti- 


uitY. 
x The higheſt antiquity of the Greek hiſtorians doth not 
much exceed the time of Cyr and Cambyſes, as Voſſius hath 
fully demonſtrated in his learned Book., De Hiſtoricis Grects, 
and therefore I ſhall ſpare particular enquiries into their 
ſeveral ages. Only theſe wo things will further clear the 
inſufficiency of the Greek, Hiſtory, as to an account of ancient 
times : firſt, that of many of theſe old hiſtorians we have no- 
thing left but their meer names, without any certainty of what 
they treated, Such are Siſyphus Cons, Corinnus, Eugeon 
"0 Samins, 


' Chap. 4. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
. Samins , Derochus Proconneſius, ' Eudemus Parins, - Democles 
Phygalens , Ameleſagoras Chalcedonius, Xenomedes Chins, 
| and ſeveral 'others whoſe :names- are recorded by feveral 
writers, and liſted by Yoſſius among the F:ftorians, bur no 
evidence what ſubjeRt of hiſtory was handled by them. 
Secondly, that of thoſe whoſe not only memories are preſerved, 
bur ſome evidence of what they writ, we have nothing extant 
eill the time of the Perlian war. For all that was writ before, 
45. now conſumed by time, and ſwaltowed up in that vaſt 
and all devouring Gulf; in which yet their heads ſill 2p- 
pear aboye the waters, to tell us what once they informed 
the world of, It cannot be denyed , but if many of thole 
ancient hiſtories were yet remaining , we, might probably - 
have ſome greater light into ' ſome matters of fat in the 
elder times of Greece, which now we are wholly to ſeek for, 
unleſs we think to quench our rchirſt in the muddy waters 
of ſome fabulous Poets, For what is now become of the 
antiquities of Jotzia and the City Muletus written by Cadmics 
AMileſius, ſuppoled to be the firſt writer of Hiſtory 2 where 
lie the Genealogies of eAouſilaus eArgivas ? where is now + + 
extant the Hiſtery of the Gods written by Pherecyaes Scyrius 
Pythagor as his _—__ ? or the Chronica of Archilochus who 
flouriſhed about the 20 Olympiad ? or thoſe of Theagents 
Rheginus ? Where may we hope to meet with Pherecydes 
Lerius his Attick, antiquities, or his Catalo gue of Cities and 
Nations? or Mecateus his deſcription of «Aſia, and ſome 
ſuppoſe of Libya and Europe too? or the Original of Na- 
#30ns and founders of Cities written by Hellanicus ? How 
may we come by the Perſick,, Greek, and e/Egyptian Hiſtory 
of Charon Lampſacenus , the Lydian Hiſkert of Xanthus 
Lydius, the Samian antiquities of Simmias Rhodius ; the 
Corinthian Hiſtory of Eumulus Corinthins ; Panyaſis his 
Antiquities of Greece ; the Scythian Hiſtory of Anacharſic, 
the r canes of Diagorag ; the Chaldaick, and Perſian of 
Democrit#s , the Sicilian and Italian of Hippys Rheginas , 
the Telchiniack Hiſtory of Teleclides ? All theſe are now 
buried with many more in the rubbiſh of :3me, and we have 
nothing but the meer ſcelcroxs of them lefr, to tell us that 
once ſuch perſons' were, and thought themſelves concerned 

K : 
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eo give the-world ſome account of their being in it. Where- 
by may be likewiſe feen the remarkable 'providence of God 
concerning the ſacred biſtory, which'though of a far greater 
— chan any of theſe, hath' ſurvived them all, and is 
fill preſerved with as much purity and incorruption as a 
book paſling through'ſo many hands was- capable of. Bur of 
that in its due place. - | 

But yer if the o——_ rhat are yet extant, were of” 
more undoubred credit than thoſe that are loſt, . we. might 
eaſy bear with our loſing ſome old ſtories, if we gained 
fome authentick hiſtory by it accompliſhed in all its pants: 
but even this we are far from in the Greek; hiftory , tor the 
biſtorians themſelves do either confeſi their own ignorance of 
ancient times, Or do moſt. palpably diſcover it, Wkich wastlie 
#hird and laſt conſideration touching the credibility of the 
Grecian biftory. . That moſt grave and. accurate hiſtorian 
Thucydides, than whom ſcarce ever any Grecian diſcovered 
more an impartial love tu the truth*in whar he writ, doth' 
not only confeſs, but largely prove the impoſſib:lity of an. 
exact account to be given. of the times preceding the Peld- 
poneſian war, in the very . entrance into his hiſtory : For 
faith he, the mattey preceding that time, gannot now through 
the length of time be accurately diſcovered or foundout i y us, 
All that he could find in the ancient ftate of Greece was a 
great deal of Confuſion, unquiet ſtations, frequent removals, 
continual piracigs , and no ſetled form of (ommonmweatth, 
Whar certain account, can-bethen expeted of thoſe times , 
when a moſt-;udicro writer, even of Athens its ſelf acknow- 
ledgeth ſuch a Chaos in their: ancient hiſtory | And Plutarch 
a later Author indeed, but ſcarce behind any-of them, if we 
believe: Taurmws in A. Gellins for learniing and prudence, 
dares not-we ſee- venture any further back than the tinie of 
Theſeus , for be@rethat.time, as he compares it, as Geogra- 
phers in their niaps when they hawus gone a: far,as they can fill 
up the .empty ſpace with ſome un maine, or frozen 
acer plinning ſands ,. ſothoſe who give au- account of elder 
times are fain to inſert '* 16 * 2114, ſome wonderful 
and Tragical ſtories, which(#i be ſaith Yave neither any truth 
nor cereanty insherm. Thus we ſee thoſe who were beſt-ableto... 
Fo | | judge 
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'Chap4. The Truth of Scriptare-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


judge of the Greek, antiquities, can find-no ſure footing to 
ſtand onin them ; and what baſis can we find for ourfaith, 
where they could find ſo. lierle for their kyrowledge ? And 
thoſe who bave been more daring -and venturous than theſe 
perſons mentioned, what a Labyrinth have they run them- 
ſelves into, how-many confuſſlons and contradittions have they 
involved themſelves in-? ſometimes writing the paſſages of 
other Conntries for thoſe of -Greece, and-at other times ſo 
confounding times, perſons and places, that one might think 
they had only a deſign. upon the underſtandings of their 
readers, to make them play at -Blind-mans-byff in ſearching 
for the Kings of Greece. 


But as they are ſo - confuſed in their own hiſtory, fo they Self... 


are as Tgnorent and fabulous when they dare venture over 
their own threſholds and-look abroad into other Countries , 
we certainly owe a great part of the-lamentable sgxorance of 
the true original of moſt Nations to the pirtiful account the 
-Greek, authors have given of them ;, which have had the 
fortune to be entertained in the world with fo much eſteem 
and veneration , that it hath been thought /earning enough 
to be acquainted with the account which they give of Na- 
tins. Which I doubt not hath been the great reaſon fo 
many fabulous relations not only of Nations but perſons and 
ſeveral animals never exifting in the world, have met with 
ſo much entertainment from the leſs inquiſitive world. The 
Greek writers it is evident, took up things upon traſt as much 
as any people in the world did, . being a very weak and in- 
conſiderable Nation at firſt, and afterwards the knowledge 
they had was generally borrowed from other Nations which 
the wiſe men only ſuited to the temper of the Greeks , and 
ſo made it more fabslous than it was before. As it was 
certainly the great defect of the natural philoſophy of the 
Greeks, { as it hath been ever ſince inthe world ) that they 
were fo ready to form Theories upon ſome principles or 


neſs which they only received by Tradition from 
ot 


rs, without fetching their &zowledge from the experiments 
of nature; and to theſe they ſured all. the phenomena of 
nature ; and what was not ſuitable was reje&ted as wonſfbrous 


ome 
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forge fabulons hyporbeſes they took for granted without en- 


uiring into the truth and certainty of them, and to theſe 
they ſuir whatever light they gained in after times of the 
ſtate of fortaign Natrons,. which hath made Truth and Ay- 
tiquity wreſtle fo much with:the corr»ptions which ear into - 
them through the pride and 5gnorance of the Greeks, Hence 
they have always ſuited the Hiſtory of :other Nations with 
the account they give of their own, and where nothing _ 
could ſerve out of their own Hiſtory to give an account of 
the original of other Nations, they (who were never back- 
ward at fictions ) have made a founder of thera ſuitable to - 
their own language. . The truth: is, there is nothing in the 
world uſctul or beneficial t9 mankind, but they have made 
ſhift to find the Awthor of it among themſclves. If we 
enquire after the or5ginal of agriculture, we are tuld of Ceres 
and Triptolemus ; if of paſtxrage, we are told of an Arcadian 
Pan , it of wine, we preſently hear of a Liber Pater : if of Iron 
znſtruments, then who but Vilcan ? if of Muſick, none like to 
eApollo, If we preſs them then with the Hiſtory of other 
Nations, they are as well provided here : if we enquire an | 
account of Europe, Aſia or Lybia , for the firſt we are rold-' 

a fine ſtory of Cadmus his ies. for the ſecond of Pramethens 
his Afther of that name, and for the third of a. daughter 
of Epaphns... 1f we are yet ſo curious as to know the origi-. 
nal of particular Countries , ther [ral;za muſt find its name 
from a Calf of Hercules, becauſe i1a>& in Greek will ſignifie 
ſome ſuch thing; Sardinia and Africa muſt be from Sardos-. 
and Afer two ſons of Hercules, but yet if theſe will not 
ſerye, Hercules ſhall. not want for children to-people the 
world',. for we hear of Scythes, Galatas, Lydns, ſome other 
ſons of his, that gave names to Scythia, Lydia, Galatia, 
with the ſame probability that eFHedia.bad its name from... 
Medea, 'and Spain and Lnfitania from Pay and: Luſus two . 
companions of Bacchus. If Perſia want a founder , they 
have one. Perſeus an. Argive ready for it, if Syria Baby- . 
loniaand Arabia want reaſons of their names, the prodigal 
Greeks. will give Apollo three ſors, Syrus, Babylon and 
Arabs rather than they ſhall be h:rerical Acephaliſts.. This 
vanity: of theirs was #riverfal, not confined ro'any place or- 
| | age, 
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age, but as any Nation. or. people came into their know- 
ledge, thetr Gods were not ſo decrepit , but they might Fa- 
ther one ſon more upon them, rather than any Nation 
ſhould be fil;a populi, and want a Father, Only the grave 
Athenians thought ſcorn to have any Father afligned them , 
their only aw-bition was to be accounted Aborigines & 
genuini terre, to be the eldeſt ſons of their Teeming mother 
the earth, and to have been born by the ſame equivocal 
generation that mice and frogs are from the impregnated 
1lime. of the earth. Are we not likely to have a wonderful 
account of ancient times from thoſe who could arrogate to 
themſelves ſo much knowledge from ſuch lender and thin 
accounts of the originals of people which they gave, and 
would have the world to entertain withthe greateſt venera- 
tion upon their naked words? Hae we not indeed preat 
reaſon to hearken to thoſe who did ſo ;r<quently diſcover 
their affeRtion to Fables, ard maniieſt their ignorance when 
ever they venture upon the Hiſtory of other Nations ? 

The tru.h is, Herodotus himicir (whom Tully calls the Fa- 
ther of Hiſtory, which title he deſerves at leaſt in regard of 
antiquity, being the. eldeſt of the extant. Greek, Hiſtorians) 
hach ſtood in need of his Compurgators, who yet have not 
been able to acquit him of fabulouſnef,, but have ſought to 


make good his credit by recrimination, or by making ir ap-S 


pear that Herodotus did not fully believe the ſtories he tells, 
but took them upon truſt himſelf , and ſo delivers them to 
the world. Some impute it to the ingenuity of Herodotus, 
that he calls his books of Hiſtory by the name of the A4uſes, 
on purpoſe to tel] his Readers they muſt not look for meer 
Hiſtory in him, but a mixture of ſuch relations,which though 
not true, might yet pleaſe and entertain his@aders. Though 
others think they were not ſo inſcribed by himſelf, bur the 
names were given to them by the Greeks from the admira- 
tzon his Hiſtory had among them. Hewever this were, this 
we are certain, that Herodotus was not firſt ſuſpeted of 
falſhoodin theſe latter ages of the world, but even among 
the Greeks themfelves there have been found ſome that 
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would undertake to make good -that charge againſt him. 


For- 10 Su;das tells us of one Harpocration e/E1; ns, who writ 
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a book on purpoſe to diſcover the falſhood of Herodot as, 
ot Ts x9)a:\t da 1b Hegd bis i594, Plutarch his Books are 
well known of the ſpight or n:alignity of Herodotus, but the 
cccalion of that . is ſufficiently known likewiſe , - becauſe 
Herodotus had given no very favourable -charater of 
Plutarchs Country. Strabo likewiſe ſeems to accuſe Hero- 
dotus much of nugacityand mixing prodigiews fables with his 
Hiſtory, but I confeſs obſerving the grounds on which 
Plutarch inſiſts againſt Herodotus, I am very prone tothink 
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that the ground of the great pique in ſome of the Greek, - 


Writers againſt Herodotus, was, that he told too many tales. 
out of .School, and had diſcovered roo much of the Infancy 
of Greece, and how much the Grec:ans borrowed ot the 
Egyptian ſuperſtitions : which. Plutarch expreſly ſpeaks 
of, that Herodotxs was too much led afide, 7 'arguniier an- 
aGorvinrs x) poor tian 1d T5pveraia t ayvoTare FO ENmIMG? 
iseay drareinu,, Although therefore Herodot x may not be 


- much to blame in the things which the Grec:ans moſt charge 


him with, yet thoſe who favour him moſt cannot excuſe his 
palpable miſtakes in ſome things, and zg7orarce in others. 
ge rag thinks he was deceived by the Egyptian Prieſts 
in things relating to the ſtate of their affairs, of which Fof. 
Scaliger gives many accounts z either, ſaith he, the perſons 


- Who "4 him his intelligence were ignorant themſelves , or 
elſe like true Egyptians they were cunning enough,but impoſed 


#pon Herodotus being a ſtranger and unacquainted with their 
artifices ,, or elſe he did not underſtand hu Interpreter, or was 
deceivedby him ,, or laſtly, Herodotis might have ſo much of 
a Grecian in him, as to adulterate the true Hiſtory with ſome 
fables of his own , wherefore he rather adheres to Manetho 
than Herodotus ago the Egyptian Hiſtory ; who yet elſe- 
where (I will not ſay with what conſtancy to himſelf ) 
vouchſafes him this high elogium, that he is Scrinium origi- 
mum Grecarum + Barbararum, auttor a doltiss nunquam de- 
ponendii. 

It cannot be denyed but a great deal of very uſeful Hi- 
ſtory may be ſetched ou: of him; yer whocanexcuſe his 
Jenorance, when he nut only denies there is an Ocean com- 


ing 
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ing ic > Unleſs this might: be any plea for his sgnorance in 
Geography, hat he had ſo many great names after him guilty 
of the ſame : Witneſs Ar:iſtotles ſuſpicion that the Indies 
ſhould be joyned io Exrope about the Srraights, where they 
feigned Hercules his pillars to be» And the Thereans igne- 
rance where any ſuch place as Libya was, when the Oracle 
bid them plant a Colony there, Would-it not have been worth 
ones while to have heard the grear noſe the Sar uſed to 
make every night when he douſed his head in the Orvean, as 
none of the moſt ignorant Grecks imagined ? And to have 
ſeen the Sun abour Hercules his p:[ars tobe a-hundred times 
bigger than he appeared to them, as they commonly fanci- 
ed. Was not Alexander, think we, well rutoured in Coſme- 
grapby by his Maſter Ariſtotle, when he writ word to his 


Mothes. he had found out the head of N:1us in the Exft- 1.6. 


Indies ?:as Arrian relates the ſtory. No wonder then his 
ſouldiers thould miſtake the Afountas z Paropamiſu in the 
Indies, for Caucaſus near Colchs, when eventheir learned 
men thought (v/chis the utmoſt boundary of the world on 
that ſide, as Hercules his pillars on this; What a lamentable 
account then were they able to give of the moſt ancient 
times , who were ſo ignorant of the /# te of the world in . 
their own time, when Learning was nits height in Greece, 
and frequent diſcoveries daily made of the world, by the © 
wars which were made abroad |! Eratofthenes confeſſeth the 
Grecians were ignorant of a.great part of Aſia, and.the Nor- - 
thern parts of Europe before Alexanders expedition , and 
Strabo confeſſeth as much 'of the Weſtern parts of Europe 
tilt the Roman expeditions thither. Palus Mezotts and (blches, 
faich he, were not fully known till the time of Mubridates, 
nor Hyrcania, Baftriana, and Scythia, till the Parthian wars, 
Eratoſthenes mentions ſome who thought the Arabian Sea 
to be only a Lake ; and it furcher argues their ignorance in - 
Geography , that the later Geographers alwaies corre thz 
errours of the elder , as Prolomy doth Marinus, Erato- 
fthenes thoſe before him, Hzipparchus Eratoſthenes, and 
Strabo not only both them, but Exdexzs, Ephorms, Dicear- 
chus, Polybius, Poſidonins, and almoſt all that had writ be- 
fore. him.. . I inſiſt on theſe things, not that T would deftroy - 
Te 
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"the credibility of any humane biſtory, where the Authors 


are guilty of any miſtakes ( for that were to take away the 
credit of all humane Hiſtory ) but to ſh:w how inſuffcrent 
thoſe Hiſtories are to give us a certain account of the original 
of Nations, who were ſo unacquainted with the fare of 
thoſe Nations which they pretended to give an account of. 
For where there is wanting drvine revelation ( which was 
not pretended by any Greek Hiſtorians , and if 1t had, had 
been eaſily-refured j there muſt be ſuppoſed a full and exact 
knowledge of all things pertaining to that which they pre- 
tend to give an account of , andif they diſcover apparent 
defett and inſufficiency ( which hath been largely manifeſted 
as to them, in the precedent diſcourſe ) we have ground to 
deny the credibzlity of thoſe F:ſtories upon the accaunt of 
ſuch defeR and inſufficiency, So much then will abundant- 
ly ſuitice for the making good the firſt argument againſt the 
credibility of prophane hiſtories, astothe account which they 
give of ancient times, different from the Word of Ged. 
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CHAP. V. 


The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved 
from the uncertainty and confuſion in their acconnts of an- 
cient times ; that diſcovered by the uncertain form of their 
years. Anenquiry into the different forms of the Egyptian 
years; the firſt of thirty days, the ſecond of four Months , 
of both inſtances given inthe Egyptian hiſtory. Of the 
Chaldean accounts, and the firſt Dynaſties mentioned by 
Beroſus , how they may-be reduced to probability. Of the 
Egyptian Dynaſties. Of Manetho. Reaſons of account- 
ng them fabulous, becauſe not atteſted by any credible au- 
thority, and rejetted by the beſt Hiſtorians. The opinion of 
Scaliger and Vollius, concerning their being cotemporary, 
propounded and rejetted with reaſons againſt it. Of the an- 
cient diviſion of Agypt into Nomi or Provinces, andthe 

- number of them againſt Vollius aud Kircher. 


'F> next thing to manifeſt how little there is of cred:- 


bilityin the account of ancient times, reported by the 


. hiſtories of heathen Nations, is,the uncertainty, confuſion and 


ambiguity in the account which they give of thoſe times, If w2 
ſuppoſe them nor at all defettive as to their records, if yet we 
find the account given ſo perplexed, ambiguous, and confuſed, 
that we can find no certainty at all of the meaning of it, 
we have very little reaſon to entertain it with any certain 
aſſent unto it. Now this will be made evident by theſe 
things. 1. The uncertainty of their Chronology, whereon their 
whole account depehds. 2. The multitude of tmpoſtures taken 
for ancient hiſtories. 3. The uncertain meaning of thoſe cha> 
ratters wherein their ancient hiſtories were —— . I begin 
with the great uncertainty of the Heathen Chronology, which 
will be manifeſted by two things , firſt the uncertain form of 
their years ; ſecondly , the want or uncertainty of they 
TRE Yate, or certain fixed Epocha's from which to derive 
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their account of ancient times. Firſt, the uncertain fe rm of 
their years ; this of its ſelf is ſulficient to deſtroy the creds- 
bility of their accounts of antiquity , if it be manifeſted 
that they had different forms. of years in uſe among them , 
and it be uncertain to which to refer; their accounts they 
give , for if years be ſometimes Lunar, ſometimes Solar, and- 
{omerimes bur of thirty days, ſometimes. of four Months , 
ſometimes of rhree hundred and ſixty days, ſometimes three 
kunared fixty five, ſometimes four times three hundred ſixty. 
five in their cerraeterrs, ſometimes eight times in their oftac- 
certs, ſometimes more, what certainty can we poſlibly have 
which of them. to fix their accounts to ?- Eſpecially when they 
only give them in general, and never tell us which of them 
they mean, which may make it ſhrewdly ſuſpicious that their. 
intent. is only ro impoſe on our underſtandings, and not to 
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deal fairly and truly with us, We ſhall therefore ſo much 


explain the different form of their years, as thereby ro ſhew 
what uncertainties we are left to by them: Where we 
meddle not with their Tropical and Aſtronomical years , but 
chiefly thoſe which were in civil #ſe among the ſeveral Na- 
tions we ſpeak to. A year is nuthing elſe but a Syſtem of 
days, and is therefore capable of as great variety, as days. 
are in being joyned togerher , but uſually rhere were ſome 
other lefſer Syſtems of days than thoſe which are called 
years, out of which the other. doth reſulr. . Such is the . 
£+7&ij45-cy , OF the week, which as Foſeph Scaliger ſaith, was 
res omnibus Orzentus popults ab ultima uſque antiquitate uſi- 
tata ; a thing in continual. uſe among the Eaſtern Nations , 
though it be but of late reception into the paris of Europe ,. 
and no elder than Chriſtianity among them. Among. ihe 
Romans was uſedan 5: cu. £9. , which was for the ſake of the 
Nundine returning every ninth day, The Mexicans as Scali- 
ger tells us,reckon all by a 1-/4d naive  , a Syſtem of thir- 
teen days. Next to theſe were their Months, which were 
either Lanar or Solar, The Lunar were either from the 
Aoons return tothe ſame point of the Zoaiack again, called 
i'r enlwv , which was leſs than rwenty erght days ; 
but this was of no uſe in civil compntarions ,, or elſe from 
one conjunttion of the Joon with the Sur to another, which 
; T was 
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was Called 95rd 3 oealwns , or elſe fromthe firſt phaſis of tlie 
Moon, the ſecond day after its coirus, called 00:5 and an 


— 


xevors oexlwns., ſore as the Grecians reckoned their Lunar 
months from the coitas, as Scaliger proves out of YVitru- 


vis ; others from the phaſis, as lome Eaſtern Nations did , 
as the Jews began their obſervation of the New Moons 


from the firſt phaſis or appearance of her afier the coitus, 
The Solar months were either natural, ſuch as were defined 


by the Suns paſſage from one ſign of the Zodzack, ro ano- 


ther , or civi{, whereby the months were equally divided 


into 3o days apiece , as in the Grecian and <tgyprian 


Year. 


Having thus far Teen of what the year conſiſts, we now 


proceed to ſhew that the ancient Nations did not obſerve 
one conſtant certain form of year amung them , but had 
ſeveral in »ſe, to which their accounts may be referred. 
And becauſe the e£gyptians are ſuppoſed to have been beſt 


Skilled as to the form of the year , according to that of 


Macrobins, Anni certus modus apud ſolos ſemper eg yptios 
Fuit + We ſhall particularly demonſtrate the variety of 
years in uſe among them ; By which we ſhall ſee what great 
uncertainty there ts in their accounts of their Dynaſties, 
For firſt it is evident that the time of zo days was among 
the ancient e/Zgyptians accounted a year , for which we 
have the teſtimony of Plutarch in Numa. 'AtyvaTios 5 wn- 
r1AG> ls 6 mavn;, are rereguiw® , The Egyptians at fir ſb 
had a year conſiſting of one month,and after of four : And this, 
if we believe Alexander ab Alexandro, was the year moſt 
frequently in uſe among them. So/arro in LaRantins gives 
An account of the great age of ſome men in ancient times , 
who are ſuppoſed to have lived 1000 years; At enim apud 
eEgyptras pro annis menſes habert, ut non Solis per 12, ſigna 
CITCUIFHS Fez anum, ſed Luna que orbem illum ſignife- 
rum 30 dierum ſpatio illuſtrat, Ir is then evident thar this 
year of thirty days was in uſe among the eZgyprians; the 
only ſcruple is whether it was uſ:d in their ſacred accounts 
or no; .and that it was, we have a pregnant teſtimony in 
Plutarch, inthe fore-cited place; ſpeaking of the e£gypri- 


ans great pretence to antiquity, he gives this account of it, 
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xi 3G dunyaroy erav &Þ Tails Yiutanortylac xatagiguity, a 78d) 
Tos pres #5 $T@r aeluiv T19kro'. They reckon an infinite 
number of years in their accounts, becauſe they reckon their 

months inſtead of years. : 
According to this computation, it will be no difficult mat- 
ter to reduce the vaſt accounts of the e Egyptian antiquity to 
ſome proportion, and to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaſties 
with ſobriety and truth, eſpecially as to the account given of 
them by Dzodorus Siculus ,, for ſo Diodorus gives in their 
accounts, that the Gods and. Heroes raigned- in egypt for 
the fpace of near 18000 years, and the laſt of them was 
Orus the Son of ſis - From the'reign of men in ©/fgypr- 
he reckons about 9500 years to the time ( if we admit of 
Facob.Capellus his correction of 7:17:14. 4iwr for nw any buy 
in Drodorus ) with his entrance into egypt, which was in 
the 180 Olympiad. Now as the foreſaid learned Author ob- 
ſerves, Drodorus came into A-ypt A. M. 3940, V. C. 
694. the mortal men then had reigned in Egypt 9500 
years, Which taking it for theſe Lunar years of 30 days, 
makes of Julian years 780. the Heroes and Gods 18000: 
months , that is of. Julian years 1478; from theſe two 
ſumms together are gathered 2258 years, which being de- 
ducted from. the year of the world 3940 falls in the year of 
the world 1682 about which time 24:ſraim , who was the 
great hiſtorical Ofiris of Egypt (ſo called-by a light varia- 
tion of his former name ) might te well ſuppoſed tobe born ; 
for that was. in the year of Noah 630 and: ſo Orxs might 
be born, who was the Son of Oſir#, about the year of the 
world 1778. Between whoſe time and Alexander the great 
his Conqueſt of Egypt, the Egyptians, as the ſame D/- 
odorus tells us, reckon little. leſs than 23000 years : Now 
according to this computation of 30 days for a year, we 
may reconcile this to truthitoo, for from 1778 to 3667 of 
the world, which falls upon the 417 year of Nabanaſſar , 
there is an '#nterval of 1889 years , which makes. of theſe 
Lunar years of 30 days, faith 5 22996 and. 15 , 
days , which comes very near , if. not altogether, up to. 
the Egyptian Computation : So when the Epyptians ac- 
cording to Diodorus , make no leſs than 10000 years di- 
| | ſtance 
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ſtance between their Hercules and Hercules Beotins, the 
Son of Alcmena, it muſt be underſtood of. thele Lynar 
years ; for granting what the eEgypriens ſay, that Her- 
cules Beotiaa lived bur one. gencration before the Tro;an 
war , and fo. his time to fall out about 2783. reckoning 
now backward from thence, ard deducting from that year 
of the world 10000. months of 30. dares, or Julian years 
$31..and 130. dazes, the time of the Egyptian Hercules 
will fall about the firſt year of the world, 1962. about 
which time we may well ſuppoſe him to live or die. And 


according to this computation. we are to underſtand what 


the Epyprrans told Herodotus, that from their firſt King 
or Prieſt of Vulcan, till the time of Serhoes ( in whoſe time 
Sennacherih attempted the Conqueſt of <Agypr ) that there 
had been paſſed 341. Generations, and as many Kings and 
High-Prieſts, and 11340. years, reckoning three Generati- 
0nsi0 make upa Century. But now, if weunderſtand this 
prodigious computation according to this form of years, 
we may ſuſpe&t ihe eEZgyprians of an intention. to deceive 
Herodotus and the credulous Greeks, but yet not impeach 
them of. dire& falſhood, ir being thus reconcileable to 
trurh, For according to this account 100. years makes 
3000. daies, and a Generation 1000, ſs many dajes the 
Kings or Prieſts of Vulcan may be allowed to reign, fo 
340. Generations of 1000. dates apiece, make up 340000. 
dares, to which, if we add the 200. dates which Serhos-had 
now reigned upon. Sexzacheribs invalion, we have 340200. 
daies, which makes up of theſe years of 30. daics apiece 
11340. which is the number aſligned by Herodotus : Face- 
bus (apellus thinks the Epocha from whence theſe years are 
to be reckoned,. is from A. M4. 2350. when HMephres be- 
gan to reign in cZgypr, from wherice if we number theſe 
340200. dajes, or. 11340. monthly years, which makes 
up-of Julian years 931. and 452 4azes, the number falls 
A: 1M. 3282. about which time 1n probability Sennacherib in- 
vaded egypt. Thus we ſee by making uſe of thoſe Lu- 
nar years, that it is poſſible to reconcile ſome of the eg yp- 
tian extravagant accounts to forme probability and conli- 


ſtency with truth ,, but however we. owe. very little thanks. 
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tothe Egyptians for .ir, who deliver theſe things in groſs, 
without telling us which years they mean, and thereby evi- 
dence their intent to deceive all who have fo little wit as tobe 

deceived by them. 
The next kind and form of the e-fgyptian year , was 
that which conſiſted of four equal months, amounting to 
120. daies; the uſe of this kind of year among themis at- 
teſted by Plutarch in the fore-cited place, and by Dzodo- 
r, who gives an account of this kind of year among -the 
Egyptians, Selinm ſeems to mention this asthe only year 
in requeſt among the Egyptians : and fo S. Auſtin. Per- 
hibemur Agyptis quondam tam breves annos habuiſſe ut 
quaternis menſius finirentur. This renders then the 2 gyp- 
trans accounts yet more wrncertaiz, and only leaves -us ro 
gueſs with the greateſt probability of reaſon what form-of 
year was meant by them in their Computations. So when 
Diedorws ſpeaks fo much in favour of the old efigyprian 
Kings and Laws, and produceth this from the e Egyptian 
Prieſts, as the beſt evidence of the excelleut remper of 
their Government, that they had K:ngs of their own Na- 
tion- for the ſpace of 4700. years, till the time of Camby- 
ſes his inroad into efgypr, which was in the third year of 
the 63 Olympiad. Now beſides the apparent contradiftion 
of theſe accounts to the other already explained, if we take 
them in groſs, as the Zgyprians give them, it is evident 
this can be no otherwiſe true, than by taking theſe accounts 
in that form of years now mentioned by us. For theſe 4700. 
years, taking them for 120. dates apiece, make up of 7uli- 
an years 1544s. which-being deducted from the year of the 
world 3475. which was the time when Cambyſes invaded 
A gypt , the remainder is A. 4. 1931: about which time 
we may fix the death of Orzs, from whom their proper 
Kings commenced. And of thefe years Yoſſizs tells us we 
are to underſtand what thiþy report of the long lives of 
rheir anc:ent Kings, when they attribute to each of them 
the ſpace of 300. years, as when they attribute a 1000. and 
more to their eldeſt Kings, we are to underſtand them of 
ſimple Lunar years of 20Naies, by which theſe Gigantick 
meaſures of the rerm of their lives, may without the help 
; of 
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of Procruſtes be cut ſhort according to the proportion of 
mens ordinary age in thoſe cldeſt times. So when Dods- 
rus reckons from the death of Proteus to his own time 
A.M. 3940. 3400. years,it muſt be underſtood of theſe years 
of four equal .monihs, for ſo thoſe 3400. years make up 
of julian years 1117, which being deduced from 3940. 
the remainder is 2823. about which year of the world Pro- 
res may. be ſuppoſed to live, which was about the time of 
the Judges-in 1/rael. 

Neither was this only the A gyptians way, but in proba- 
bility the ancient (haldeans oblerved the ſame, which may 
be a ground likewiſe of thoſe unmeaſurable accounts among 
them in their firſt Dynaſtyes, as 1s evident in the fragments 
of Abydenw and Apollodor us out of Beroſus, where the times 
of their firſt Kings are reckoned not by years but Za" 
Nees, and Ew, now according tothem every 2425 con- 
tained 3600. years, N*i-& 600, 2».& 60. Now-who can 
imagine that Alors and the ten Kings from him to Xiſu- 
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thrus ſhould reign 120, Sari as their computation is, whicly - 
reckoning for every S4ros 3600. years, makes up 432000, 


years? A very fair ſum for theChaldean Dynaſtyes betore 


the time of X:/uthras by whom in probability Noah was by - 


them underſtood... There have been only two waies thought 


en of dealing with theſe computations ; either rejeQing - 
them as wholly fabulous, and founded on no evidence or - 


records of Hiſtory , as we have ſeen already , only they 
might retain. ( being ſo near the place of the ſettlement of 
Noah and his poſterity after the flood ) the memory nor 
only of the flood ( of which it 1s evid-nt they had ſeveral 
remainders preſerved in their traditions ) but likewiſe of 
the ages of men preceding the flood , wherein they were 
right, reckoning from Alorws the firſt to Xiſuthrivs, ie. from 
Adam to Noah ten Generations , but as to the names of 


thoſe ten perſons, and the times they lived in, being wholly - 


ignorant through the unfaithfulneſs of tradition, they took 


their liberty nor only of coining names, bur of fetting what: - 


age to them they pleaſed themſelves. . And :o this purpoſe 
Scaliger obſerves that ſome of their firſt XKizgs are reckoned 
betore the food, which faith he, is denycd by Georgrzes Syn- 
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cellus without any ſhew of reafon. Thus far then we may 
admit of the Chaldeans Dynaſties as to ſome part of the 
tradition , but rejeing their names and computations as 
fabulous. The other way of explaining theſe Dynaſties, is 
by the ſeveral waies of computation among them , For the 
learned Monks, Panodorus, and Anianus, underitand thoſe 
vaſt ſumms, not of years, but daies, and ſo make a Saros to 
contain 120, months of 30. daies apiece , which faith 
Scaliger, make ten Chaldee years , and a Nirus 20. equal 
months, and a Sofes two: according to which compurarion, 
the 100. Sars make but 1200. yearss But this computation 
of theirs is rejeRed by Georgins Syncellus, becauſe he ſup- 
poſeth Exſebizs ſo well verſed intheſe things, that he would 
never have ſetthem down for years. if the Chaldeans had 
-not underſtood them ſo, and therefore he would not 
trouble himſelf in reducing Fables to true Hiſtory, as he 
expreſſeth it, whoſe words are at large produced by Scaliger 
in the fore-cited place ; and it will appear more neceſſary 
ro reject thoſe Chaldean Computations, if we take the ſumms 
of their years in the ſenſe which Salmaſins gives of them 
in the Preſace to his Book De annis Climattericts ( from 


. whom Dyrerizs the Author of the Preaadamrtes hath bor- 


rowed moſt of his arguments as to theſe things. ) Accor- 
.ding to him then, every Z4+& contained no leſs than 6000, 
years, as the Toman among the Pexfians contained 10000. 
but becauſe that learned man hath only given us his reper; 
Scriptum , without any certain foundation for ſo large an 
account of thoſe ſumms, we ſhall take them in as fayourable 
a ſenſeas we can. In order to which a very learned man of 
our own hath found a third interpretation of the Zag - in 
the Chaldee accounts, from a correition of Suidas by the 
A. S. the Vatican Library, according to which he thus 
reads the words, Oi 3d gx ow241 Tur wy cnaviss BoKf x7) Þ 
Nandaicw Vigev,iinte 6 ups Tetl wives Seanvidaxas a» (0; 0; Yr) 
05 012916] 8 wives #5 , and ſothe ſenſe, ſaith he,ts clear, 5d5& 
according to the (haldee account comprehends 222. months, 
which come to eighteen years and ſix months ,, therefore 12.0, 
ozey make 2220, years, and therefore (he adds) for &->f, 
Tread, leaving, out the laſt &, £:', Now according to this 
-S. ſenſe, 
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ſenſe.of 120 Saritacomprehend the ſumm of :2220 years, 
it will be no difficult matter to reduce the fragment of Bero- 
ſus concerning the ren . Kings (before. the flood reigning 
120 Sers, to ſome degree /of probability ; As to. which-I 
ſhall only ſuppoſe theſe two things. Firſt, that the an- 
cient Chaldeans had preſerved among them ſome rr adsrion 
of the »umber of the chief perſoxs betore the flood, for we 
find them exactly aprecing with the Scriptures as to the 
number, though differing as to the names of chem, which 
may- be ſeen in the fragments of Africanus preſerved io 
Euſebius his Greek Chronica. Secondly , that Beroſus from 
whom Avollodorus and Alexander Polyhiſtor deliver theſe 
computations, might as tothe account of the times of thoſe 
perſons follow the tranſlation of the Septuagine, For I have 
already made it evident that Bero/us did not publiſh his 
Hiſtory till afier the Sepruagine was abroad ; now accord- 
ing to the computation of the Sepruagint of the ages before 
the flood, theſe 120 Sars of the ten Kings will not much 
diſagree from it, For theſe make 2220 years of theſe ten 
perſons, and the Sepruagint in all make 2242 ſo that if in 
ſtead of &7+8 in Suidas, we only read it 29-& we have the 
exa& computation of rhe Sepruagint in theſe 120 Sars z bur 
of this let the learned judge. 

We now come to the e£gyptian Dynaſties of Manetho , 
asto which I doubt we muſt be fain to take the ſame courſe 
that Euſebi did with the Chaldean, wn ovufB agar 73 4wd©- 
Ty &anteia, not to trouble our ſelves overmuch in ſeeking to re- 
consile Fables to truth. Great pains is taken by ſome y 
learned men to reduce the diſorderly Dynaſtyes of Manerho 
to ſome probable account , but -I muſt confeſs upon an im- 
partial examination of them, that I think they have ftriven 
if not to make an Athiopian white,yer an e/Egyprian to ſpeak, 
truth concerning his own Country, which are almoſt of an 
equal impaſlibiltty. Foſeph Scaliger who firſt in this latter 
age of the world produced them into the light out of Geor- 
gius Syncellus, hath a more favourable opinion of them, than 
of the eEgyprian Hiſtory of Herodatus, Diodorus and others, 
dut upon what account I cannot imagine, Ts it becauſe four 
Dynaſtyes according to his own computation exceed the 
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creation of the world. according to the true account ? for 
which he is fain to make uſe of his Tempus prolepticum and 
Fulian period, which: reacheth 764 years bejend the age of 
the world, and was invented'by him trom the multiplication 
of the great (cle into the 3ndiition, 1, e, of 532 into 15, 
' Or is it becauſe foriooth Aarerho harh digeſted all into ber- 
ter order andreckoned up the feveral Dynafftyes which lay 
confuſed in o.her aunhors ? but this only ſhews him a more 
exnning impoſtor who ſaw the former accounts given by 
others would- not ſerve the turn, and therefore pretends to 
more exaQnefs and diligence, that he might more eaſily de- 
ceive his readers.. But ſetting aſide thoſe things which have 
been ſaid already concerning Afanerho, I have theſe things 
which make-me reje& his Dyzaſtyes as fabulows : firſt, the 
vaſt difference between Aanetho his accounts and all others 
who have written the eAigyptian Hiftory in the order and 
names of "his Dynaſties. Where do we ever read of the 
feveral Dynaſtyes of the Thinites , Memphites', Soites , 
Droſpolitans aud many others but in himſelf ? It is very 
ſtrange that neither Herodotus, nor Eratofthenes, nor Diodo- 
r4,who have all written a ſucceſſion of the Eg yptian Kings, 
ſhould neither by their ow.:znduſtry, nor b al the intereſt 
they had in -£gypr, ger any knowledge of theſe methodically 
digeſted Dynaſties. - Brſides , had their been any. hiſtorical 
certainiy m th:ſe Dynaſtyes of eHanerho, whence comes it 
to paſs that they ſhould be ſo filemily pafied over by thoſe 
who were e/Bgyptian Prieſts themſelves and 'undertcok to 
write the Hiitory of cAgypr ? Such were Charemon who 
Was an I gpyatmeTivs a ſacred Scribe,and Prolomenus Mende i- 
us who was an «Ep yprian Prieſt, as Euſcbius tells us, 3nd 
comprehended the hiſtory of Agypt in three books. Now 
had this Hiſtory been ſo authentical as is pretended, whence 
come ſo many and great: contradiftions between them, in ſo 
much that 7oſephus faich , If that which they report were 
true , it were iwpoſſible they ſhould ſo much differ , but they 
labour in the invention of lyes, and write neither agreeably to- 
the truth nor to oneanother. So that 1t 1s' next to a miracle 
almoſt to ſee how prodigiouſly fond+ of theſe Dynaſtyes 
 Kireher is , and what pains - he hath 4aken ro no purpoſe 
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about them , ſcio multos eſſe, faith he, qui hujuſmod; Dyria- 
ſtias meras nug as + commenta putant , very true , but why 
is not he of the ſame mind ro0? he-confeſſerh himſelf ro have 
been ſo once , but fince he hath cconverſed more with the 
Oriental traditions , he hath found them not to be ſo fabu- 
lous as many make them. It ſeems then the Baſis of the 
Egyptian Dynaftyes as well before the flood as afier, muſt 
lie in this Orzental tradition , a thing, which ſome, to ſhew 
their great kill in thoſe Eaſtern languages, are grown very 
fond of. But as far as I can yet lee, they ſail ro Ophrr not for 
gold, but Peacocks ; and rhe next Legend the world hath 
ſhould be called Legenda Oriendalss. For can any thing be 
more irrational , abſurd and tabulous, than thoſe Arabick, 
traditions which that author ſcrapes as much for, as «ops 
Cock, did on the Dunghil ? bur there is nv jewel ro be found 
among them : Unleſs we ſhould rake thoſe 15 hard names 
of men for ſuch which by the Arabick, writers are faid to 
have ſucceeded each other in Egypr before the flood, viz. 
Nacraus, Nathras, 'Meſram, Henoah, eArjak,, Haſilim, 
Huſal, Tatraſgn, Sarkgkh, Schaluk, Surith, ( who they 
ſay built the Pyramids ) Hugith, Manaus, Aphbrus, Mali- 
aus, Abn Ama Pharatn, in whoſe time they fay the flood 
came. - Bur ſhould we be ſo little befriended by reaſon as 
to grant all this , what advantage will this be to Aſanetho 
who ſpeaks not of K:»gs but whole Dynaſtyes ? ſo that it ſtiÞ 
appears theſe Dynaſtyes are fabulous 'nor being atteſted by 
any credible witneſſes. Secondly, All thoſe who proteſs to fol- 
low: Manetho, differ ſtrangely from one another, as Joſephns, 
Africanus, Euſebius, George the Syncellus of the patriarch 
Taraſmus; and Scaliger who hath taken ſo much pains in 
digeſting of them, yer he is condemned by others ſince , and 
Iſaac Vofſms gives a*particular caution to his reader , 17 his 
Dynaſtiss compingendis nequaquam eſſe ſequendum ordinem & 
calculum. Scaligeri, What thould be the reaſon of this di- 
verſity, but that they thought them not ſo authentick,. but 
they might cur off, alter and tranſpoſe as they ſaw occaſion ? 
which is moſt plain-and evident in Exſebins,- who makes no 
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another into two, only to reconcile the diſtance between 
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Thueris-the Egyptian King, and Temtamus the Aſſyrian 
E;peror, and the deftruftion of Troy, and therefore jeaves 
ou 4 Afſyrian Kings and a whole Dynaſty of the Egyptians 
to make a Synchrons{me beaween thole three. 

_ Bur Yet there-hath-been ſomething very fairly offered: to- 
the world to clear the eruth, if not Manetho, in order to his 
Dynaſtyes, viz. that the ſubtle A gyptian to inhance the 
artiquity of his own Country , did take implicite years for 
fold, and place thoſe in a ſucceſſion which were cotemporary 
ene with another ; This indeed is a very compendiqus way: 
to advance a great ſumm of years with a very litle charge : 
Wherein he hath done faith Capeliss , as if a Spaniard in. 
the Inazes ſhould glory of the antiquity of the Dynaſtyes of 
Spain, and ſhould. attribute to the Earls of .Barcinona 337 
years, to the King of eArragon 498, tothe King of Portu- 
gal 418; tothe King of Leo 545, of Caſtile '$o0 years, and 
yer all theſe Dynaſtyes riſe trom the year of our Lord 717 
when the Saracens firſt encred Spain. There are very few 
Nations, but will go near to vie antiquity with the 2 gypri- 
4ns , if they may thus be allowed to reckon ſucceſſively all 
thoſe petey royalties which anciemly were in moſt Nations ,, 
as might be particularly inſtanced in moſt great Empires, that 
they gradually riſe from the ſubadning and incorporating of: 
thoſe perty royalties into which the ſeveral Nations were 
cantonized before, And there feems to. be very ſtrong 
ground of ſuſpicion that ſome ſuch. thing. was defigned by 
Manethe, from the 32 Dynaſty whichis ofthe Dioſpolitan 


Thebans , for this Dynaſty. is ſaid to 'begin from the tenth 


| year of the 15 Dynaſty of the Phenician Paſtours in the 


time of Sites; now which is moſt obſervable, he that begins. 
this Dynaſty, is of the very ſame name with him who begins 
the very firſt Dynaſty of Manecho, who is Menes, and fo 
likewiſe bis ſon Arbothis is the ſame in: both:; Which hath 
made many think becauſe e Aferes-is reckoned firſt, not only- 
in both theſe, but in Diodorus, Eratoſthenes and others, that 
this Mexes was he who firſt began the Kingdom of Foypr , 
after whoſe time it was divided into: Coeral Dynaſtyes. 
. Which makes Scaliger fay', ita veruſtifſima regna farrunt 


populy. 


inſtar latrecinigrum,nhivvienan lex ant ſucceſſio-aut fuffragia- 
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populs reges in ſolio regns collocabant. This opinion of the 
co-exiſtence of theſe Dynaſtyes 1s much embraced by Yoſſi 


- boih Farber and Son, and by the Father made aje of to 


juitifie Scaliger from calumnators , who. made as though 
Scaligey did in effe&t overihrow the autherzty of the Scrip- 
tures by mentioning with ſome applauſe the Dynaftyes of 
AManetho. 

Burt to this opinion how plauſible ſoever it ſeems, I offer 
theſe excepiions. Firſt, As tothat Menes who is ſuppoſed 
to be the firſt founder of the Egyptian Kingdom , after 
whoſe death it is ſuppoſed that Egype was divided into all 
theſe Dynaſtyes ; 1 demand theretore who this Menes was ; 
was he the ſame with him whom the Scripture calls Adiſraim 
who was the firſt Planter. of, Egypt ? this is nos.probable, 
for in all probability- his: name .muſt be, ſought among the 
Gods and not the mortals that raigned, If we ſuppoſe him 
to be any other after him, it will be hard giving aw'account 
how he came to have the whole power of Egypr in his hands, 
and ſo. ſoon after him it ſhould be divided. For Kingdoms 
are oft-times made up of thoſe. petty royalties before: but 
it will be very hard fiading inſtances of one perſons enjoy- 
ing the whole power, and ſo many Dynaſtycs to ariſe after 
his deceaſe, and to continue co-exiffent in peace and full 
power ſo long as theſe ſeveral Dynaſtyes are ſuppoſed ro do. 
B-lides, is it not very ſtrangethat no Hiſtorian thould men- 
tion ſuch a former diſtribution of ſeveral. principalicies io 
anciently in. Egypt ? But that: which to me wierly over- 
throws the co-ex4/tence of theſe Dynaſtyes.in Egypt, is, by 


comparing with them what we find in Scripture of greateſt. 


antiquity concerningthe Kingdom of Egypt ,, which I can- 
not but wonder that none ot -theſe learned men-ſhonld rake 
nocice of, When the Egyptian Kingdom was firſt founded, 
is not here a place to: enquire ,, but it is evident: that. in 
Avrahams timeghere was a. Pharagh King of Egypt ( whom 


Archbiſhop Vſber thinks: to. have been Apophis ) nor Abs- 


wmelech the firſt King of Egypt, as Contantinu Manaſſes 
reports in his Annals ( by a ridiculous miſtake of rhe Kg 
of Gerar for the King of Egypt.) This Pharaoh was then 
althe "Land of Egypt, which ſtill in Serip- 
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tureis called the Land of Miſraim from the firſt planter of 
it; and this was of very great antiquity; and therefore 
Funccius. ( though improbably ) thinks this Pharaoh to 
have been Ofirs, and Kiver thinks M:ſraim might have been 
alive till that time, here then we find no Dynaſtyes co-exiſt- 
ing, but. one Ksngdom under one King. If we deſcend 
ſomewhat lower, to the times of Facob and Foſeph, the evi- 
dence is ſo undoubted of Egyprs being an entire Kingdom 
under one King, that- he may have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect the 
eyes either of bo body or his mind that diftruſts it. For 
what more evident than that Pharoah who preferred Joſeph 
was King of all the Land of Egypt ? Were not the ſeven years 
of famsne- over all the Land of Egypt? Gen. 41. 55. Was 
not Joſeph ſer by Pharoah over all the Land of Egypi? 
Gen.41441,43, 45. And did not Joſeph go over all the Land 
of Egypt to gather corn ? Gen. 41. 46. Nay did he not buy 
all the Land of Egypt for Pharoah? Gen. 47. 20, Can there 
poſſibly be given any fuller evidence of an entire Kingdom, 
than theſe are that Egypre was ſuch then ? Afterwards we 
read of one King aiter another in Egypt for the ſpace of 
nigh two hundred years, during the children of Iſracls ſla- 
very in Egype , and was not he, think we, K:zg over all 
Expt, in whoſe time the children of Iſrael went our thence ? 
And inall the following hiſtory of Scripture , is there not 
mention made of Egype ftill- as an entire Kingdom, and of 
one King over it-? Where then is there any place for theſe 
Py Dynaſtyes in Egypt ? No-where that I know 
of, but in the fancies of ſome learned men. | 

Indeed there is one place that ſeems to give ſome counte- 


- nance tothis opinion , , but it is in far later times than the firſt 


Dynaſtyes of Manetho are ſuppoſed to be in , which is in 
Iſai. 19. 2. Where God ſaith, he would ſet the Egyptians 
againſt the Egyptians, and they ſball fight every one againſt 
his brother, City againſt City,aud Kingdom againſt Kingdom. 
Where it ſeems that there were ſeveral Kingdoms then ex- 
iſtent among the Egyptians ; | but the Septuagint very well 
renders it vouts 6 voor” now veuls among the Egypti- 
ans, as Epiphanius and others tell us, notes 7lw ind<m m-cws 
TWwoMide iu 2x ven, the precinits of every great City, ſuch 

F As 
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44 our Counties are,and therefore. Plinyrenders » #1 by prefe- 
Gure , theſe were the ſeveral Provinces of Egype , of 
which there were thirty ſix in Egypt, ten in Thebas, ten 
in Delta, the other ſixteen in the midland parts , fo that by 
Kingdom againſt Kingdom, no more is meant than one 
Province being ſer againſt another. Iſaac Veſſins thinks the 
number of the ancient Nomi was twelve, and that over 
every, one of thele was a peculiar King , and that this num- 
ber may be gachered trom the Dynaſtyes of Manerho, ſetting 
alide the Dynaſtyes of the Perſians, e/Ethiopians, and Phe- 
nicians: v 2. the Thinites, Mcmphites, Elephantines, He- 
racleopol:tans, Diuſpolitan Thebans, the leffer Dioſpolitans, 
Xoites, Tanites, Bubaſtites, Saites, Mendeſians , and Sebcn- 
nytes : and ſo thar. Egype was anciently a Dodecharchy, as 
England in the Saxons times was a Heptarchy, - But as it al- 
ready appears, there could be anciently no ſuch Dodecharchy 
un Egype ; 1o it is likewiſe evident that this diſfr5butivn of 
Egypt into Now: is a later thing, and by moſt Writers. is 
attributed to Se/oofes or Seſoſtr is, whom Joſephus ſuppoſeth. 


$7 


to be Seſac. King of Egypt, co-temporary . with Rhehoboam., 17,4 ny: 
Indeed if we believe Gelaldinus the Arabick, Hiſtorian cited, G or. p. 1.1, 4. 
by Kirchcr, the moſhygancient diſtribution of Egypt was. *- 4.0 4p. 


into or parts. Miſraim held one part co himſelf, and gave. <£9?- 79. * 


his fon Coprt another , Eſ-un a third, and Arrib a-fourth, 974 54 


part; which diviſion the ſame Author arms to have con- 
tinued till the time of Joſeph, who made a new diſtribution 
of the whole Land : Aﬀteer him Se/oſtrss divided the whole. 


into thirty ſeveral Nomi , ſo Kircher will needs have it,. 


that of the three ſeveral parts of Egypr, each might have 
for ſome myſtical ſignification its tex Nomi,. of which every 
one had its d:ſ#intt and peculiar God it worſhipped, and a 
particular Palace in the Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanhedrin 
or Conrt of 7uſtice belonging to it. But ic evidently appears - 
by that vain-glorious Oedipus, that it isa far cafier matter to - 
make new myſteries, than to interpret old ozes, which as ir 
might be, eaſily diſcovered in the main foundations whereon 
that trufture ſtands, ſv we have ſome evidence of it in our 
firſt entrance into it, in this part of Chorography of Eyypr... 
For from whence had. he this exact divifea of Egypt into 
thirty. 
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thirty nomi,” ten of which belonged to the upper Egypr, or 


Thebais, ten to Delta or the lower Egypr, andthe ren re- 
maining to the midland Country ? Haih he this from 
Ptolomy, whoſe Scheme of the ſeveral Nom he publiſheth ? 
No, Prolomy and Pliny by his own confeſſion afterwards 
add many other to theſe, as Omphile, Phanturites, Taniues, 
Phatnites, Neut, Heptanomos, &c. Hath he it from Srrabo 
whoſe authority he cites for it > No ſuch matter. For Strabo 
ſaith expreſly that Thebas had ten Norms, Delta ten, and the 
Afidland ſixteen; only ſome are of opinion, ſaith he, that 
there were as many Nom: as Palaces in the Labyrinth, which 
were toward thirty , but yet the 7xmber is uncertain ſtil]. We 
ſee by this how ominous it is for an Oedipus to ſtumble at the 
tireflotd, and how cafic a matter it isto s7rerpret myſteries, 
if we may have the making of them. We fee then no evi- 
dence at all for theſe co-remporary Dynaſtyes of Meanetho ,, 
which yet if we ſhould grant , would be a further - arg 
ment of the wncertainty of Heathen Chronologie,when among 
them 5s-yplicite years are given out to the world for ſold ; 
ſo that which way ſocver Manctho his Dynaftyes be taken, 
they will prove the thingin hand, whether we ſuppoſe them 
at leaſt moſt part fabulous, or ſhould grant he had taken 
thoſe in ſucceſſion to cach other, which were co-exi/tene 
with one another, 
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' The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronology. = 
An A9connt given of the defi: of Chronology in the eldeſt 
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times. Of the Solar year among-the 'A-gyptians; the original ' 


- of the Epatts, theantiquity of Intercalation among them. 
: | © wan Cant years ; the differetice bidwoek Sca- 
liger and Petavius conſidered. The certain Epocha's of rhe 
. &gyptian Hiſtory no elder than Nabonalſer. Of the Gre- 
£1an' accounts, The fabulouſn:ſs of the Heroical age of 
Greece. Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning 
- of the Olympiads, The uncertain Origines of the Weſtern 
Nations. Of the Latine Dynaſtyes. The different Palilia ef 
Rome. The uncertain reckoning Ab V.C. Of impoſtures 4s 
to axcient Hiſtories, Of Annius, Inghiramius,and others.Of 


the charatters uſed by Heathen Prieſts. ' No ſacredha- 


. ratters among the Jews. The partiality and inconſiſtency of 
Heathen Hiſtories with each other. From all which the 

- want of credibility in thems as to an account of ancient 
times 45 clearly demonſtrated. 


TY nextthing to evidence the uxrcertainty of the Hea- 
then Chronology, 1s, the want of certain parapegmata, or 
ſome fixed periods of time, according to which the account of 
times muſt be made. . Forif there be no certain Epocha's by 
which to reckon the ſucceſſion of ages, the diftance c inter- 
vals , and all intervening” accidents, we muſt of ceceſlity 


flultuate in continual uncertainties, and have no ſure: foun-- 


dation to bottom any account of ancient times"upon. The 
great reaſon of this defe&, is the {little care which thoſe 
who lived in the eldeſt times had to preſerve the memory of 
any ancient tradition among themſelves, or to convey it to 
poſterity in ſuch a way as mighr-be leaſt lyable ro impoſture, 
Of all kinds of Learning, Chronology was the moſt rude in 
eldeſt times ; and yet that is well called by Scaliger, The life 


and foul of Hiſtory, without which, Hiſtory is. but a con- 
N fuſed 


:Sett, Fo 
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fuſed lamp; a meer «Meole,an indigeſted piece of fleſh, without 

life or form. The ancient accounts of the world were meerly 

from year to year, and that .with' abundance of obſcurity , 
uncertainty and varicty : ſometimes going. by the courſe of 

the Aon, and therein they were as mutable as the Ado; her 

ſelf, how to conform the year regularly to her motion z and 

ir was. yet greater dithculty to regulate it by the courſe of 

the Sun, and to.make the accounts of the Sz and Afoor: 

meet. There was ſo. much perpleziry and confuſion about 

the ordering of a ſmgle year, and ſo in-moſt Nations 

before they could bring it into any order, that we are not 

. to expe any fixed periods by which to find out the ſucceſli- 

on of -ages among them. . Among. the A gyprtians who are 

ſuppoſed moſt skilful. in the account of the year, . it was a 

lang time before they found out any certain.courſe of it, It 

is agreed: by moſt , that. when the #gyprian Prieſts had 

| found out the form of the year by the courſe of the Sun , 
£, 16.5%  ( which is attributed by Diodorus to the Helicpolitan Prieſts) 
yet the year in common. uſe was only of 360 days, which 

in any great period of years muſt needs cauſe a monſtrgiss con- 

fuſton, by reaſon that their Aenths muſt- of neceſlity by de- 

srees change their place, ſo that in.the great Canicular year 

of 730 Thoyth which was the- begihning of the Summer 

Solſtice inthe entrance into that period, would be removed 

inothe midſt of Wznter, from whence aroſe that A'gypts- 

Enterp?. id: ay Eable in Herodotus, that inthe time of their eldeſt Kings, 
Sealer E*) th. Sun had. twice changed bis.riſng and ſetting ; which was 
"__ 5" only cauſed by the vars4tion of their onthe, and not by 
any alteratibn in the courſe of the Sun. Which defe& the 
a, 62g Prieſts at laſt obſerving, ſaw a neceſlity of add- 

ing five days. to the end of the year, which thenee were 

called ina, which implyes they- were not anciently in. 

uſe among them, being afrerwards added to make up the 

courſe of-the year... Which the AX gyptzans give an account 

of, as Plutarch tells-us under this Fable: Aercury being once 

P- 1hde ® at Dice with the Moon, he got from her the 72: part of the 
fr. year, which he after added to the 360 days which-were an- 
6:ently the days of the year,.. which rhey calted inns %a: , and 

therean vs ade if, Feſtivals..of their [gods , thence the 

| | names 
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names oof the ſeyeral ivaz5,4a- were taken-from the Gads, 
the firſt was called 'Ogizs , it being celebrated-in honour of 
him, the ſecond /Agviezs ,, by which Scaliger underſtands 
Anubis , but Yoſſues more: probably. the Sexior Orus; the 
third to Typho, the fourth vo {ſis, the tifih to Nephrha the 
wife of Typho and ſiſter to Iſis, This courſe of the year 
 Scaliger thinks that the 4 gyptians repreſented by the 
Serpent called Newt , being deicribed in a round circle biting 
ſome part of his tail in his mouth, whereby ſaith he, they 
would have it underſtoqd, that the form of the yeat was not 
perfe& without that adjeRion of five days to the end of 
the year : . For to this day, ſaith he , the 'Coprities and an- 
tient A'gyptians call the end of the year »«c/,, It ſeems 
that afterwards they underſtood likewiſe the ntceflity of 
intercalation-of a_ day every fourth year for the ſake of the 
redundant quadrant each year above 365 days ; which 
courſe of four years they called their Canicular year, becauſe 
rhey obſerved its defe& in that time. one whiole day from 
the riſing of the Dog-ſtar - and beſides rhat they called ir 
naraxdr ir & and ire bis, & luftrum Sothiacum, from =abis 
the Dog-ſtar ; but Cenſorinus denys any ule of intercalation 
among the eEgypriavs in their civil year , although. their 
Sacred and Hizeroglyphical years might admit of it, And 
upon-this ground, I ſuppoſe the controverfie between thoſe 
two learned perſons Scaliger and Petevius concerning the 
antiquity of Intercalation among the e/Zgyprians may be re- 
c—_— For on the one fide it is apparent, that the ord:- 
2ary or civel year did want sntercalation, by this teſtimony 
of Cenſorinus;, Eorum annus civilis ſolos habet dies 365, ſine 
ul intercalars ;, itaq,, quadriennium apud eos uno circiter die 
minus eſt quam naturale quadriennium , and thence ſaith he, 
it comes topals., that in 1461. years, which was the great 
Heliacal year, it returns to the ſame begizning ; tor then 
the Dog-ſtar ariſeth again upon the firſt day.of the month 
Thoyth, as it did at the beginning of this great Canicular 
year ; and that this kind of czvsl year did continue among 
them in the time of Cenſorinxus { which was of the Dionyſian 
account 238 ) appears by this, that he faith in the year 
wherein he wrote his book, the Fſew-wor: of Thoyth was 
| X 2” 09 3 ; before 
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before the ſeyenth'day of the Caleids of Fuly , whereas 100 


years before, it was before the 12 of the Calends of eAuguft, 


- whence it'is evident, that 'the Fulian year , whatever ome 


learned-men pretend tothe contrary , was mt in ordinary 
uſe amonghe eLgyptianyin that- time ; and that Soſigenes 


.-when he correQed- the Roman acconnt, and brought in the 
'form of the Juliart year, did not take his pattern from the 
egyptian year, but from the Grecrans-of Alexandria, who 


did make uſe of the yo added -to the - 365 years, 
which the eZgyptians did not;as appears further by the igo/de 


circle in the monument of Ofymanduas ( which Diodorus 


-ſpeaks of out. of Hecatens Mileſins ) which-was of 365 
- cubits coggpaſf, and divided-into ſo many ſegmentsfor every 


day with the obſervations of -che- rsſg and ſetting cf the 
ſeveral ſtars; and the effeFs portended by-them, - And the 


De fonera cap. be . HEE Te ee ah , 
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'ptians, is well afligned by Geminus, that the eZgypriars ac- 


cording -ro- a- ſuperſticiuus obſervation they ha& , would 
needs have their Feſtivals run through: every day in the 
year. But now on the other {ide, it 1s as evident that by 


' continual obſervation the wiſeſt of the F'gyptian Priefds did 


difcerfi the neceſlity of :ntercalatron, and that there wanted 
fix honrs in every- year tomake it 60mpleat, which every four 
years would make the intercalation of a day neceſſary; fo 
much by Dzozorus is aifirmed of the Theban Prieſts, who 
-were the beſt 'eAſtronumers,. and by Strabo: both of the The- 
ban and Heliopolitan; and fo likewiſe Horapolio, whoſe work 
was to interpret the more abſtruſe Learning of the F'gyprian 

-Prieſts : when, ( faith he) the eAigyptians would expreſi a 
year, they name a quadrant; becauſe from one riſmg of the ſtar 
Sothis to another, the fourth part of -a day ts added, ſo that the 

year conſiſts of 365 days ( and 4 quadrant. mult be added ;, 
"becauſe of the antecedents and conſequents ) therefore every 
Fourth year they reckon - a ſupernumerary day, How un- 
jaſtly Peravins hath charged Scaliger with falſhood- in- re- 
' ference to this teſt;0ny of- Horapollo , meerly becauſe the 
citation did not appear in that chapter mentioned by Scal:- 

ger in the book which ' Petaving ufed-, hath been already 
- obſerved -by- learned- mgn-;;' whereupon Yoſſs condemns 
- | Petavins 


- Chap; 6. TheT ruth of Seripture-Hiſtory aſſerted, 


 Petavins of ſtrange sncogitancy, becauſe in three Editions 
_mentioned by him, Scalzgers citation was right , but (ox- 
ringius hath ſince pleaded in behalf of Petavis , thas he 
. might make ſe of the Edition of * Cauſyus diſtin from the 
other three, whereby we ſee how ſmall a matter will beger 
. a feud between learned men, eſpecially where prejudice hath 
. lodged before, as is too evident in Peravizs his rough deal- 
ing on all occaſions with that very deſerving perſon Foſeph 
Scaliger, But to return, from hence by degrees the Ee ypri- 
ans proceeded to make greater perzods of years ( as Eudoxus 
. cared ' his oftaereris into Greece from the Canicular year of 
the Egyptians) they ſramed trom this a greater Carnicular 
_ year, which had as many years as a Jalian hathgdaies ; and 
laſtly, the greateſt Canzcalar yeir which conWhended 
four of the greater, and conſiited of a period of 1461. years 
But thus we lee, that the great perzeds of years among them 
riſe gradually, as th:y grow more $klfull in the underitand- 
-ing the nature of the year , and that they had anciemly no 
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certain perioas tO govern themſelves by in their computation : 


of ancient times. Nay ihe Egygtyans have nor, as appears, 
- any certain Epochato go by elder Wn the Ezyprian years of 
 Nabonaſſar, aud afterwards from.the death of Alexander, 
and Prolowy Philadelphus ,. and Auguſta .his. vitory at 
eAttium. | 5 

If from the Egyptians we. remove our diſcourſe unto 
the Grec:ans,we are ſtill plunged into greater uncer:ainties, it 
- being acknowledged by themſelves that they had. no cer- 
. tain ſuccetiion of time before the Olympiads, To which 
purpoſe the Teſtimony of Yarro in Cerſorinus is generally 
_taken natice. of, diſtributing time into three parts, reckon- 
1nz wo of them to be ui known and fabulous, and the b;- 
 ſtorical part of, time to begin with the firſt Olympiad. - In- 
d-<d Scaliger and ſome o:h.rs are loth to rejet all. that 
ſecond part of xme as fabulous, which was in the interval 


Solfo Bin: 
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between Dencations flood and the Olyn piads., and therefore - 


they had rather call it Zeroical, though mach corrupted with 
Fables, and to think that. it was biſtorical.as to perſoxs, but 
fabulous as to the ations of hol? perſons... But granting 


this, yet we, are . wholly to feck for any certain account of - 
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the ſucceſlion of time and perſons, for want of ſome certain 
Epocha's, which like the Pole-ffar Thould guide vs in our 
paſſage through that boundleſs Ocean of the Grecian Hiſto- 
ry. > It muſt be confeſſed that ſome of the learned Hea- 
thens have taken a great deal of pains this way to find out 
ſome certain persods to fix on in the time before the Olym- 
piads, as Philochorus, Apollodorus, and Dionyſins Halycar- 
afſſenſis, and others, who out of rheir skill in Aftronomy 
ſought: ro bring down ſome certain interyals between the 
deſtruftion of Troy, and the firſt Olympick, game of Pelops, 
reſtored by Hercules and Atrews. Burt granting that their Epo- 
cha's were fixed and certain, that the deſtruQtion of Troy 
was upgathe 23 of Thargelion, the 11 month of the Ar- 
tick a t, and that the Olympick game fell out anſwe- 
rably to the ninth of our Fly, and theſe things were evi- 
dently proved from Aſtronomical obſervations , yet how 
vaſt an account of time is loft quite beyond the ſiege of 
Troy ! And befides that , as to all other accidents in the 


' dntervals between theſe two Epocha's which could nor be 


proved by Celeſtial obſeggyations concurrent with them, they 
were left at a very grea ainty ſtill ; only they mighr 
gueſs whether they approached nearer to one Epocha than 
the other by the /erses of Families and their Generations 
( three of which made a Century of years ) whereby they 
might come to ſome conje&ures, but could never arrive at 
any certainty at all. : 

But that which is moſt to our purpoſe is, that all the 


Hiſtory of the Original of Greece, the foundations of their 


ſeveral Kingdoms, the ſucceſſion of their firſt Kings, and 
all that comes under the name of the: Hiſtory of their an- 
cient times, is clearly given over by their own moſt skilfull 
Chronologers, as matters out of the reach of any clear evi- 
dence, Thence come ſuch great differences concerning the 
antiquity of their ancient Kingdoms, the Argolick King- 


' dom by Dionyſius Halycarnaſſ. is ſuppoſed ro be the el- 


deſt, and the Arrick, ycunger than it by 40 Generations, 
which according to their computation comes to a 1000. 
years, which is impoſſible, and yet the Arcadians, who 
gave themſclyes out to be- elder than the Moon, are fuppo- 

, ſed 


Chap. 6. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
fed to be younger by 


by Generations ; and the Pthiotica under Denucalion, 
yo than the Arcadica by 42 Generations,which Scaliger 


might well ſay were impoſſible and inconſiſtent, The Sicyo- 


ian Kingdom is by moſt ſuppoſed to. be. of greateſt anti- 
quity among the Grecians, from which Yarro began his hi- 
ſtory, as S. Juſtin tells us ; and yet asto this, Pauſaniason- 
ly reckons the names of ſome K5rgs there , without an; 

ſucceſſion of time among them, and yer as to thoſe namts, 
Africanus (and Euſebixs from him ) diſſent from PayſarN- 
4 ; and which is moſt obſervable, Homer reckons Aaraſtus, 


who is the 23 in the account of Africanxs , to be the firſt. 


him than the Graſhoppers of eAthens 
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that reigned in Sicyor, whoſe time was after theynſtitution - 


of the Olympick game by Pelops : of him thus HoRer, 
] kai Simvay Yar *Adgns@ wear, hufas'ntuers 


* Whereby he expreſſetth Adraſtus to be the firſ# King of 
Sicyon ; and not as Scal;ger would interpret it, that Adra- 
ſtus was firſt King of the Sicyonians, before he was of the 
Argives , for mthe time of Adraſtus at Sicyon,either Arrens, 
or Thyeſtes was King of the Argives; for in the ſecond year 
of Pheſius and Adraſtus his ſuppoſed Predeceſſor in S;- 
6yon, Atrews reſtored the Olympick, game of Pelops, in the 
41 year of their reign, and they reigned at Args 65 years ; 


Il, 3. 


Now that Pheſius at Sicyon is ſuppoſed to reign but eight - 


years ; and therefore the reign of Adraſtus at Sicyon falls 
in with that of 4rrexs and Thyeſtes at Argior Mycene. Thus 
we fee now how uncertain the account of times was before 


the beginning of the Olympiads among the Grecians,which is - 


fully acknowledged by Diodoras, and the very reaſon given 
which we here infiſt on, £& 783 pndiv mrgnypa ox ranglivas 


afea T67ay m5 ev0uerov , that there was no certainty in the ancients - 


Grecian hiſtory, becauſe they had no certain term ( which he 
calls parapegma, as others Epocha, and Cenſorinus ritulms ) 


from whence to deduce their accounts. But now from the + 
time of the Oiympiads ( i.e. from the firſt of them after - 


their reſtoration by Tphitus, wherein. the names of the. Con- 
querors were ingraven -in.brafi tablers for the purpoſe: ) 
x ſac- 


the. 


- Age on . 
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ſecceſſion of time is moſt certain and hiſtorical among the 
Grecians; -by which account we have from thence a caatain” 
way of commenfurating the ſacred and prophane hiſtoryFAH 

the difficulty is in what year of ſacred hiſtory the O/zmps+ 
ads began, which Scal:iger thus finds out. Cenſor:nm writes 

(-inthe year of Chriſt 238 which was of the j ulian period 
4951.) that, that year was from the firſt Olympiad of Iphs- 

11s 1014+ the firſt Olympiad was of the 7ulan period 3$38. 

which was according to our learned Primate A. M. 3228. 

and the 35 of VUzziah King of Fudah, orthe 34. as Capellus 

thinks : So that from henceforward we have a clear account 

of times, which we have demonſtrated to have been ſo ut- 
certain beigre. 

It we Come from the Greeks further into theſe Exurope- 
an parts, we ſhall find as much darkneſs and obſcurity as 
to ancient times, if -not more, than in thoſe already dil- 
courſed of. For the truth is, the account of times before 
the Romans in Jraly, Germany, old Gallia or Britain, are 
ſcarce fir to be diſcourſed of under any. head than that of 
impoſtures. Not that I think thoſe Nations had lain in a 
perpetual ſleep till the Romans waked them into ſome kind 
of civility, but that they had no certain way of conveying 
down the tranſactions of their own and former times to the 
view of poſterity. On which account we may juftly reject 
all choſe. pretended ſucceſſions of Kings here in BAtarr: 
from Gomer and Brute as fabulous : And it will be the leſs - 
wonder it ſhould be ſo: in thoſe then: accounted barbarous 
Nations, when even among thoſe who were the Planters of 
knowledge and civility among others, the account of their 
ancient times is ſo dark, confuſed, and uncertain ; As it 
would ſtificiently appear to any that would take the pains 
to examine the ſucccſlion of the two firſ# Dynaſtyes among 
the Latines; the firſt before - A meas his coming into 1taly, 
and the ſecond of the A neade after; and certainly it 
will be ſufficient ground to queſtion the account of times 
before, if in the third Dynaſty, when the ſucceſtion ſeems ſo 
clear, and ſo certain an Epocha as the building of Rome, to 
deduce their accounts from, their (hronology be un ertain, 
which I ſhall briefly ſpeak to.- -For althaugh Porcis Cato 

have 
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have in Dionyſms the honour of finding out the firſt Pal:- 
lia of the Ciry of: Rome ( which was the Feaſt obſerved ro: 
the honour of the Goddeſs Pales, in the time-of which, the 
foundations of Kome were laid ) yet there appears no great 
certainty in his undertaking , tor therein he was alter con- 
tradicted by the learned Roman Varro. Dionyſms tells us 
that Cato found by the Cen/ors tables the exact time from 
the expulſion of the Kings, to the time ofthe Cities being ta- 
ken by the Gauls; from whichtime to his own, he could not 
miſs of ir from the Faft: Conſulares ; ſo that it cannot be de- 


nied bur that Cato might. have a ccrcain -account of times . 


from the Regifugium to the time he writ his Or:igines. But 
what certainty Caro could have from the firſt Palilia of 
the City to the cxpulſion of Tarquin, we cannot underſtand: 
For the ſucceſſion of K:izgs muſt needs be very uncertain , 
unleſs it be demonſtrated from ſome publick monuments , 
or certain records, or ſome publick ations certainly known 
to have fallen out preciſely in ſuch a year of their ſeveral 
Reigns. Now none cf theſe do occur in the Koman Hiſt.ry 
in all that /zterval from the Pal:il;ato the Regifuginm , 10 
that not only the whole interval, but the time of every par- 
ticular Kings Reign, are very uncertain. And therefore 
Varro being deſtitute of any demonſtration of that time, had 
recourſe to L. Tarrutius Firmanus , to ſee if by his skill 
in eAftronomy he could certainly find our the firſt Palilia of 
Rome : His anſwer was, that he found that the City was 
builr in the time of an Ecupſe of the Sur, which was in 
the third year of the ſixth Olympiad, according to which 
account Farro proceeded, and thence aroſe the difference 
between the Pal:lia Catoniana and YVarroniana, the latter 
falling out inthe 23 of 1phirus, the other in the 24. But 
if we believe Foſeph Scaliger, there could not b: an Eclipſe 
of the Sun at the time affirmed by Tarrutins : But yet: 
granting an Eclipſe of the Sun then , what certainty can 
we have of the ſucceſliun of the ſeveral Kings afterwards , 
without which there can be no certain computation -ab 
Urbe condita ? If then the Romans, who had 1o great ad- 
vantage of knowing times, and were wiihal ſo inquiſitive 
concerning the building of their City ( which was a thing of 
; O TT 
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no very" remote diſtance ) could attain to no abſolute certain- 
ty without it, what certainty can we expect as to an ac- 
count of far ancienter times, either from them or others, when 
they had no Cenſors tables, nor Faſt Conſulares to be guided 
by ? And thus much may ſerve to ſhew the great uncertain- 
ty of Fleathen Chronology, asto the giving an account of an- 
Cent times, 

And..yer were it only an uncertainty as to Chronology , 
we might better bear with it ; for the miſtake meerly in 
cumpuiation of times were not ſo dangerous ( any further 
than the credibility of the hiſtory depends on the com- 
putation, as in Point of antiquity ) if we were but cer- 
tain that the perſons and ations related of them were ſuch 
as they are rcported to be. .. But that which adds much to 
the confuſion and uncertainty of Heathen biſtory, is, the fre- 
quency of Impoſtures, which are more hard to be diſcover- 
ed, in that there are no authentick hiſtories of thoſe times 
extant , Which hath both given occaſion to variety of im- 
poſtures , and much hindred their diſcovery. For the cu- 
rioſity of men leading them back into a ſearch after. anci-. 
ent times, it makes them exceeding credulous in embracing 
whatever pretends to give them any conduct through thoſe 
dark and obſcure paths of ancient hiſtory : And the world 
hath never been wanting of. ſuch as would be ready to 
abuſe the ſimple credulity of well-meaning , bur leſs wary 
men ; but thoſe ages have been moſt ferac:ous in the produttion 
of ſuch perſons, which have prerended to more Learning 
than they had. The pretence of Learning made ſuch per- 
fons appear , and the want of it made them not be diſco- 
vered. Thus it was not only of old among the. Chaldean 
and mo Prieſts , and the Grecian Pets and Hiſto- 
reans, of whom we have ſpoken already ;, but even among 
thoſe who might have learned more truth from the Rel;- 

jon they profeſſed , than to think it ſtood in need of their 
tes. For tlrere can be no greater diſparagement offered to 
truth, than to defend it with any thing but it ſelf, nothing- 
laying truth ſo open to ſuſpicion, as when falſhood comes 
to be its advocate : And a falſe teſtimony diſcovered, doth. 
more prejudice to a good cauſe, than it could any _ 
ad- 
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advantage it, were it fot difcovered , and therefore their 
labours have been as ſerviceable to the world who have dif- 
covered Impoſtures, as thoſe who have dirc&ly maintained 
truth againſt its open oppoſers, thoſe being ſo much more 
dangerous, in that they appear in the diſguiſe of truth, and 
therefore are with more difficulty diſcovered, Such a one 
was that :gnis fatuns that appeared in a kind of rwilight in 
the Chriſtian world between the former darkneſs of Barba- 
riſm, and the approaching light of kzowledge ; I mean An- 
nius Viterbienſis, who like Hannibal in paſling the Alps, 
not finding a way ready to his mind, ſets himſelf ro burn- 
ing the woods , and firing the rocks , and diſſolving them 
with vinegar to make a _ # through them : So Annins 
being beſet in thoſe ſnowy and gray-headed Alps of ancient 
hiſtory , and finding no way clear for him according to his 
fancy, he labours to burn down all certain Records, to eat 
through the credit of undoubted Authors, to make a more 
free paſſage for his own hiſtory , which he deduceth ſuita- 
bly to Scripture from the concurrent teſtimony of the eldeſt 
-Hiſtorians. To which purpoſe, a New Beroſus, Manetho, 
Philo, eMetaſthenes ( as he miſtook for Megaſthenes ) and 
Xenophon muſt put on a grave diſguiſe, and walk abroad 
the world with a mantle of eAntiquity about their ſhoulders, 
although they were nothing elſe but aery Phantaſms , co- 
vered over with the Cowl of the 1Mozk of Viterbo. For be- 
ing himſelf ſomewhat more verſed in the hiſtory of thoſe 
elder times than generally perſons were in the age he lived 
in, he madethat unhappy uſe of his skill, to play the Aour- 
zebank with his learning , and to abuſe the credulity of 
thoſe who have better fomachs than palates, and can ſooner 
ſwallow down the compofitrons that are given them, than 
find out the Ingredients of them. Thus A7zivs puts a good 
face on his zew-old eAuthors, bids them be bold and confi- 
dent, and they would fare the better : And the truth is 
they tell their ſtory ſo punQually in all circumſtances ,in thoſe 
things which had no certain conveyance to poſterity, that 
that were ſufficient ground co any intelligent perſon to que- 
ſion their authority, Bur leſt his Auchors ſhould at any 
time want an Jzterpreter to make = their full meaning þ00 
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ſets himſelf a large Commentary upon them: And certainty. - 
he was the ficreſt perſon in the world ro do it, for c#,vs ej# 
condere, ejuseſt interpretars , none ſo fit to explain Annins as 
Annius himſelf, The whole ſtory of this Impoſture, how he 
made the Inſcriptions himſelf, and hid them under ground; 
how they were digged thence and brought to Annins, how 
Annius cauſed them to be ſent tothe Magiſtrates, and after 
publiſhed them inthe equipage they are in, are at large rela- 
ted by that learned Biſhop Antonius Auguſtinus, from Lati- 
nus Latinas, 

From a lik- quarry to this, came out thoſe other famous 
Inſcriptions, walking under the ſpecious title cf Anriquitatum 
Ethruſcarum fragmenta , wherein, beſides many palpable 
incongruities to the cuſtoms. of rhoſe eldeſt. times , diſco- 
vered parity by Leo Allatins in his diſcourſe concerning 
them, there are ſo many particular ſtories and circum- 
ſtances reftared 'concerning Noah's being in Faly, and other 
things, ſo far beyond' any protability of reaſon, that it is 
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a wonder there are yer any perſons pretending to learn- 


ins, who ſhould build their diſcourſes upon ſuch rotten 
and ſandy foundations as theſe 7zſcriprions are... But 
though 1#ian might, Jupiter would never haye been decei- 
ved with a Cloud inſtead of Fame , ſo, though perſons, un- 
acquainted wich the Iineaments of rrarh, may be eaſily im- 
poſed on 'with appearances inſtead of her : yer ſuch per- 
ſons who have ſagacity enongsh ro diſcern rhe 4: of her 
countenance from the paint of forgeries, will never ſuffer 
themſelves to be over-reached” by. fuck! vain pretenders. 
But theſe Impoftors are like the Aſrologers at Rome, ever 
baniſhed , and yet ever there ; and ſo theſe are ever ex- 
ploded by all lovers of truth, yet always find ſome to ap- 
plaud and entertain them.: Although it be more difficult 
to do fo now. .in the preſent light of k»owledge, and all ad- 
vantages for learning, than it was in thoſe elder times, when 
the Heathen Priefts pretended -to the Monopoly of Learn- 
11g among themſelves, and*'made it one of their great de- 
frsns to keep all others in dependance on themſelves, thereby 
to keep up their vercration the better among the people, And 
therefore alt the Records they had of Learning or Hiſtory, 
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were carefully lockt up, and preſerved among the Prieſts , 
and left ar any time obers might get a view of them, they 
were ſure to preſerve them in a peculiar Charatter diſtin 
from that in civil and common uſe, By which means the 
Heathen Priefts had all imaginable opportunities and con- 
veniences for deceiving the filly people, and thereby keep- 
ing them in an obſequiozs Ignorance , which is never the 
,AAvther of any, true Devotzon, but of the greateſt Super- 
ſtitions . Tees 2 
- . Ic is well known- of the Egyptian Prieſts, that the ſa- 
cred Charatters of their Temptes were ſeldom made known 
to any, but ſuch as were of-their .own' number and* family 
.( the Prieſtboad being there hereditary ) or ſuch'others as by 
long..converſe had infiiiuared themſelves. into their fociety, 
as ſome of. the Greek, Philoſophers and . Hiſtorians had done : 
-And yer we have 'fome. reaſon tg.chink they were not over- 
Sree. and. communicative to. ſame- of them, by the ſlender 
account -they give of, ſeveral things, which are ſuppoſedto 
.-be well known among the Egyprians, That the Pheni- 
\cian Prieſts had their peculiar ang ſacred Charatters too, is 
'evident from.the words of Philo Biblius concerning Sax- 
choniathon, - if we take Bachartzs bis Expoſition. of them -: 
He rells'us tha; his-Haſtory was compared. Tois va3 W d:vrey 
bee) ow,  Srotzugets Apppur ivy Wer pudadly d uh lu naz wound, 
-with the Tuſcriptions -in the. Temples written in the Aumu- 
nean letterss whigh are known to few : Litere An: uncorun 
(fab. Bachartis ). ſunt liters T emplorum, litere in ſacris ex- 
cept; Por; fan 15 the Sun, ;thence p21 the Temple of the 
Sun, whem-the Phenicians worſhipped - as their principal 
"Deity, under the-name of , Beel-ſamen, the Lord of Heaven. 
. The ſame Author tells us out of Diogenes Laertin:, of 2 
-Book of Democritis.,. Te 7h Ev Pacunaye 1507 JE2U1 17 wv? 
*by which. it, is evident that the Babylonian Prisſts had their 
{acred Charadters too : Andot. a. Teſtimony oi Theodore of 
.a'l the Grecian Temples, ey Talg "Eralwineis vicis idtuh 11565 of uy 


no - - 1 , . 


i ſome, peculiar (baraiters which were called ſacred. Burt that 
.fearned Amhor thinks there is no. neceilicy of underſtand- 
.ing_it-peculjariy of the. Greczans, becauſe the .Greck, Fa- 
wie : 3 thers 
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thers called all Heathens by the name of Greeks; but if ſo.the 
Teſtimony is the larger, and amounts to an univerſal Teſti- 
mony of the Heathen Temples. | 
Neither was this only peculiar to thew, if we believe 
ſome perſons' of greater Learning than Fudgement, who at- 
tribute this diſtin&tion of ſacred and wwlgar (haratters to 
the Fewsas well as others, but without any probability of 
reaſon, For theſe learned men being ſtrongly poſſeſſed 
with the opinion of the modern Fews concerning the An- 
riquity of the preſent Hebrew Charatters, and finding them- 
ſelves prelſed not only with the — of ſome ancient 
Rabbixs, but with the ſtronger evidence of the axcient. ſhe- 
kels about Solomons rime, inſcribed with the Samaritan ler- 
lers, have at laſt found this Evaſion, that the Samaritan let- 
ters were in wnlgar uſe , but the preſent Charatters were 
then ſacred, and not made common till after the time of the 
Captivity. Bur this ſeems to be a meer ſhife found out by 
ſome modern Jews, and greedily embraced by their Fol- 
lowers, becauſe thereby they are in hopes to evade the 
ftrength of the contrary arguments, which otherwiſe the 
can find no probable ſolution of. And a meer ſhifric wil 
appear to be, to any one that conſiders on how little ground 
of reaſon it ſtands: For. none of thoſe reaſons which held 
for ſuch a diftinRion of CharaRers among the Feathers, can 
have any place among the Fews. For it was never any part 
of Gods deſign to have the Law kept from the peoples view. 
Truth 'is never ſo fearful of being ſeer abroad, it is only 
falſhood that walks under diſguiſes, -and muft have its hi- 
ding-places to retreat to: Nay, God expreſly commanded 
it as a duty of all the Zews, to ſearch and ſtudy his Law, 
which they could not do, if it were locked up from them in 
an unknown Charatter, Did not Ged himſelf promulge-ir 
among the people of 1ſfrael by the Miniſtry of Moſes ? 
did he not.command it tobe as frontlers ' between their eyes, 
and ſigns upon their hands ( not that Phylafteries ſhould be 
made of the Law to wear, as the Phariſees interpreted it , 
and others from them have miſtaken) but that they ſhould 
have the Law in continual remembrance, as if it were al- 
waies between their eyes, and ingraven upon their hands, 
; Again, 
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Again, if we ſuppoſethe Law to be among the people, but 
inthe vulgar charatter, I would fain know, what ſant:ty, 
wajeſty, and authority there was in that charatier more than 
in the words and matter ? and if there. were, how comes 
the vulgar uſe of it to be now here forbidden > and how 
durſt Ezra, as is ſuppoſed, after the Captivity , profane ſo 
fſacreda thing by expoſing it wo (ommon uſe > But granting 
them yet further, that it was /awful, but nat uſeful to make 
uſe of that ſacred charatter , 1 demand then, how comes 
that diſuſe to continue ſo punRually rillthe time of Exre, 


and that it ſhould never bedivulged before? when there 


was ſo great reaſon to make it common, fince the ſquare 
letters are leſs operoſe, more expedite and facile, than the 
Samaritan, which is, when time ſerves, uſcd as a plea for 
their great Antiquity. But yielding yet more, that the Sacred 
Charatter was only uſed for the authentick coppy of the 
Law , which was to decide all differences of other coppies 
( which ſome run to as their laſt ſhift ) I appeal to any mans 
reaſon, whether this be not the moſt improbable of all ? For 
how could ſuch a coppy be the Judge of al others, which 
could not be read or underſtood by thoſe who appealed to 
it 2 Or was the knowledge and reading of this charaer 
peculiar to the High Prieſt, and conveyed down as a Cabala 
from one to another ? but how many incongruities would 
follow hence, in caſe one H:gb Prieſt ſhould die before his 


fon was capable of underſtanding the letters , and ſo that. 


Sacred treaſure muſt needs be loſt , or had they it all by 
znjpiration, and underſtood the Sacred Charatter by Urim 
and Thummim ? Thus every way, this opinion among the 
Jews is preſſed with inconveniencies, but it was moſt ſuitable 
to the Heathen Prieſts to maintain a Meum and Taun 


between their own Character and the vulgar , For hereby 


they prohibited all prying into their myſteries by any, but 
thoſe who had the ſame 1n:creſt with themſelves, and there- 
foxe were unlikely to diſcover any thing that might leffen 
their reputation. Whereas , had there been nothing bur 
Truth in their records, or that Truth had been for their 
Intereſs, what need had there been of ſo great reſerved- 


nels and privacy 2 but when. the diſcovery of truth would - 


un- 
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undeceive the world, it was their Intereſt to lock itup, and 
ro give out ſuchthings to the v#{gar, which might adyance 
themſelves -and pl-aſe them , which arrifices of theirs give 

no ſmall ground to Qzeſtion the credibility of their H;- 

ſrorncs. . | 

Pp Eſpecially if we add what we promited in the /aſt place, 

to ſhew the want of cyeabilityin che report of ancient times. 
among them, which was not only def: &;venefs, and uncer- 
tainty, but apparent partzalityto then ſelves, and inconſiſtency 
with each other. How evident is in all theſe Nations we 
have ſpoken to, how much they ſtrive to #nhance the repu- 
tation of their owi Nation, and to that end bicnd the Hi- 
ſtory of other Nations with their own, romake thars ;eem 
the greater ? How much do the Egyprians tell us of the 
excellency of their ancient Laws and Government ? and 
yet how evidentis ir, from their own Hiſtortes. that no ſuch 
Laws were obſerved by their Kings as they ip:ak of? Can 
we think that ſuch Kings as (hemmis and the reſt of them, 
who built thoſe vaſt ſtruftures of the Pyramids, and im- 
ployed myriads of men for ſo many years for the doing 
-of them, would be content to be ſo dieted by their Laws, as 
Hecateus and Diodorns tell us they were to be? -Nay it 
:ſeers to be very ſuſpicious , that the great enterpriſes of 
their famous Seſooſis are meerly fabulozrzs, and ſome think 
an attributing ro themfelyes, what was done by the Affriar 
Emperour in his time, By which we may gueſs, what to 
'think of the great Congqueſts of Oſiris and 1ſis, and their ſub- 
'duing almoſt the whole world to them. And it is moſt evi- 
dent how partial the Egyptians are in diſſembling their 
Ereateſt loſſes, as is clear in the ſtory of the Cox:queſt of 
Pharao Neco by Nebuchadnezzar ,- Jer, 46.12. ot which 
"there is not the leaſt mention in Herodotus or Diodorws , 
But on the contrary, Herodots tells us this Necos, as he 
calls him, conquered the Syriansat Aagaalos, and the ſto- 
ry of Yaphrcs and Amaſis in him ſeems to be only a diſ- 
guiſe of Nebuchadzuez.zars Conqueſt ; only leſt men ſhould 
think them conquered by a- Fyrraigner, they make Amaſs; 
t> be an Egyptian Plebeiar, Again, what a vaſt number 
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" their <ldeſt times? no leſs than 18000. when yet himſelf 
confeſſeth in the time of Perolomans. Lags . there were 
reckoned but ſomewhat aboye . 3000 Cities, and then eAgype 
was"the moſt populoxes that ever ir had been. How pro- 
bable doth this tound, that in thoſe eldeſt times ſuch vaſt 
multitudes of Cities ſhould be erected ? Bur the truth is, ic 
is not unſuitable to their opinion of the production of the 
frſt men, which were cauſed, ſay they, by the heat of Sun, 
and the mad of Nulus , and it is certain then they might bez 
the moſt populous Nation in the world : for there could be 
no defe& as to either efficient or waterial cauſe, there being 
»ud enough to produce Myriads , and the Suz hot enough 
to impregnateit. The partzality of other Nations hath been 
already diſcourſed of in our paſſage; and ſo likewiſe hath 
their »utual repugnancy to, and znconfiſtency with each 
other : Which yet might be more fully manifeſted from 
the contradittions in reference to the eAigyptian Hiſtory 
between Munetho, Herodotus, Diodorus, Dicearchns, Era- 
toſthenes, and all who have ſpoken of it , as to the Aſſyrian 
Empire between Herodotus Diodorus,and Julius eAfricanus , 
as to the Perſian Empire between Herodotus and Cteſias, and 
thoſe in no inconſiderable things, as is evident in Phorzgs his 
excerpta out of him. Among the Grecians we have alrea- 
dy diſcovered it as to their H:ſtory and Geography , and if 
we ſhould enter into their Theology, and the Hiſtory of 
that, we ſhould find their other differences inconſidera*le, 
if compared with theſe. Of which we may partly make 
a conjeure by the incredible ſpight that 1s born by the 
graveſt Greek Authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and others , 
rowards Euemerus Siculus, for offering to deliver the Hi- 
ſtory of Jupiter , which he ſaith, he tranſcribed from the 
| ew pillar in the Temple of Jupiter Triphyllius ;z Pan- 
chotis. 

But 1 ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcovered already, to 
prove that- chere is no credibility in any of thoſe Hea- 
then Hiſtories, . which pretend to give an account of an- 
clent times , there being in all of them ſo much defe& 
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and infuffiriency., ſo-great anvenalnry and" confoſton , ſo 
much -partialiry and. inconfiſtency with cach: other, . Ir re- 


mains: now: that I: proceed ro demonſtrate the credibility: 
of that account of! anciem times , which is reported in 
the Sacred Scriptures , which will -be. the ſecond part of . 
our .Task. . | 
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CHAP. LI 
The certainty of the Writings of Aoſcs. 


:Tn order to the proving the truth of 'Scripture-biſtory, ſeveral 


. Hypotheſes laid down. The firſt concerns the reaſonable- 
s//py preſerving the ancient Hiſtory of the world in ſome 
certain Records, from the importance. of the things, and 
the inconveniences of meer tradition or conſtant Revelation. 
The ſecond conterns the certainty that the Records under 
Moſes his name , were undoubtedly his. The certainty of 
a matter of fatt enquired into in _general, and proved as to 
this particular by univerſal conſent,” and ſettling a Com- 
-mox#-wealth upon his Laws. The impoſſibility of an-Impoſture 
as to the writings of Moſes demonſtrated. The pleas to the 
contrary largely anſwered. 


Aving ſufficiently demonſtrated the want 
of credibility in the account of ancient 
times, given by thoſe Nations who 'have 
made the greateſt pretence to Learning 
and Arztiquity in the world, we now pro- 
2x cecd to evince the credibility and certainty 


ſhould be timelyemtred 
2 Tnto 
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into certain Records, to be preſerved to the memory of 'poſte- 
rity. Forit being of concernment to the world, in order 
to the eſtabliſhment of belief as to future things, to be ful- 
ly ſetled in the belief that all things paſt were managed by 
Divine providence, there muſt be iome certain .Records of 
former ages, or elſe the mind of man will be perpetually 
heucring in the greateſt uncertainties: Eſpecially where 
there is iuch a mutual depexdence and concatenation of one 
thing with another, as there is in all the Scripture-hiſtory. 
For take away but any one of the main foundations of the 
Meſaical hiſtory, all the ſuperſtrufture will be exceedingly 
weakned , if it doth not fall quite to the ground. For 
mans obligation to obedience unto God , doth neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe his orginal to- be from him ; his hearkning to 
any propoſals of favour from God, doth ſuppoſe his «Lpo- 
ftaſie and fall , Gods deſigning to ſhew mercy and faveur 
to fallen man, doth ſuppoſe that there. muſt be: ſome wa 

whereby the Great Creator muſt reveal himſelf as to the 
conditions on which fallen man may expect a recovery; the 


' revealing of theſe conditions in ſuch a way whereon a ſ#ſp:- 


cious ( becauſe guilty ) creature may firmly rely, doth tup- 
poſe ſo certain a. recording of: them, .as may be leaſt liable 
ro any ſuſpicion of :impoſture or deceit... For. although 
nothing elſe be in it ſelf neceſſary from God to may, in or- 


_ der to his. ſalyarion , bur the bare 7evealing in a certain 


way the terms on which he muſt expetit, yet conſi- 
dering the unbounded nature of Divine gooaneff , re- 
ſpeting not only the good of ſome particular perſons , 
bur of the whole ſociety of. mankznd, it ſtands: to the 
greateſt .reaſon that, ſuck a revelation. ſhould be fo pro- 
pounded, as might be with equal certainry. conveyed ro the 
community. of mankind, Which could not wich any ſuch: 
evidence of credibility be done by private and particular 
revelations ( which give ſatisfa&tion only ro the inward fen-- 
ſes of the partakers of them ) as by a publick recording of\ 
the matters, of Divine revelation by ſuch a perſon whos is 
enabled to give the world all reaſonable ſatisfatticn ,. 
that what he did was .not_.of any. private deſign. of. 
his ownead'; 'but that he was. departed to it by no leſs than 
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Divine authority. And therefore it ſtands tothe higheſt 
reaſon, that where Divine revelation 1s neceſſary for the 
certain requ'ring of aſſent, the matter to be believed ſhould 
have a certain uniform conveyance to mens minds, rather than 
that perpetually New revelarions ſhould be required for the 
making known of thoſe things ; which being once recorded , 
are not lyable to ſo many impoſturesas the other way might 
have bzen under pretended Revelations. For then men are 
not put to a continuall rryall of every perſon pretending 
Divine revelation, as to the evidences which he brings of 
Divine authority, but the great matters of concernment be- 
ing already recorded and atteſted by all rational evidence as to 
the truth of the things , cheir minds therein reſt ſatisfied 
without being under a continual heſitancy, leſt the Revelation 
of one ſhould contradrt another... 

For ſuppoſing that God had left the matters of Divine 
revelation unrecorded at all, but lefc them ro be diſcovered 
in every age by a ſpirit of prophecy, by ſuch a multicude as 
might be ſufficient to inform the world of the truth of the 
things; We cannot bur conceive that an innumerable com- 
pany of croaking Enthuſiaſts would be continually pretend- 
ing commiſſions from Heaven, by which the: minds of men 
would be lefc in continual d:ftrattion , becauſe they would 
have no certain :7fallible rules given them , whereby to 
difference the good and evil ſpirit from each other. Burnow 


ſuppoſing. God to inſpire ſome particular perfons, not only . 


torcoycal, but to record Divine truths, then whatever ev:- 
dences can be brought attefting a Divixze revelation in them 

will likewiſe prove the undoubted certainty and infallibilzty 
of thoſe writings, it being impollible that perſons employed! 


by-a God cf truth ſhouts nike it their deſign to impoſe upon. 


the world', which gives us ar.tional acconnt; why the wiſe 
God did not ſuffer- the .Zfftory of the world to lie fill ua- 
recorded, but made choice of ſuch a perfor to record ir, who 
gave abundant evidence to the world that he ated no pri- 
vate deſign, but was peculiariy employed by God himſelf for 
the doing of it, as will appear afterwards... Beſides , we 
find by our former diſcourſe, how Iyable the mo? certain 
tradition 15 to be corrupted in proprels of time, where there 
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--are No ſtanding records, though it were at firſt delivered 
| by perſons of undoubted credit. For we have no reaſon to 


doubt, but thar the :radition of the old world , the flood and 
the conſequences of it, with the nature and worſhip of the 
true God, were at firſt ſpread over the greateſt part of the 
world in its firſt plantations ; yet we ſee how ſoon for want 
of certain conveyarce , all the ancient tradition was corrupted 
and abuſed into the greateſt Iavlatry, Which might be 
leſs wondered at, had it been only in thoſe parcs which were 
furtheſt remote from the-ſear of thoſe grand tranſaRtions , 
but thus we find it was even among thoſe families who had 
the neareſt reſidence to the place of them, and among thoſe 
perſons who were not far off in a lineal deſcent {rom the 
perſons mainly concerned in them, as is moſt evident inthe 
family our of which Abraham came ( who was himſelf the 
tenth from Noah ) yet of them it 1s ſaid, that they ſerved 
other Gods. How unlikely then was it, that this rradstion 
ſhould- be afterwards preſerved entire , when the people 
God had peculiarly choſen to himſelf, were ſo mixed among 
the F#gyprtians, and ſo prone to the. /dolatries of rhe Nations 
round about them, and that even after God had given them 
2 written Law atteſted with the greateſt miracles ? what 
would they have done then , had they never been brought 
forth of A gype by ſuch ſigns and wonders, and had nocer- 
tain records {ef to preſerve the memory of former ages? 
Thus we ſee how much it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that 
ſo memorable things ſhould be digeſted into ſacred re- 
cords, 

We have as great certainty that Moſes was the author of the 
records going under his name, as we can have of any matter of 
fatt done at ſo great adiſtance of time from us. Weareto 
conſider thar there are two very diſtin queſtions to be 
thought of concerning a D:vine Revelation to any perſon 
at a conſiderible diſtance of time from us , and thoſe are 
what evidences can le grven that the matters recorded are of a 
true divine revelation, and what evidence we have of the truth 
of the matter of fatt, that ſuch things were recorded by ſuch 
perſons, They who do not carefully diſtinguiſh between 
theſe two queſtions, will ſoon run themſelves into an inex. 
tricable 
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tricable labyrinth , when they either ſeek to! underſtand 


themſelyes, or explain to orhers the grounds on which th 

believe the Scriptures to be the Word of God, The firft ſtep 
in-order to which muſt be the-proving the undoubred certain- 
ty of the matter of fatt, or the truth of the Hiſtory, thar fucty 
perſons were really exiſtent, and did either do or ecordthe 
things we ſpeak of : After this, ſucceeds the other to prove, 
not only the real exiſtence of the things,. but that the perſoxs 
who recorded che things were afſiſted by an infallible ſpirit ; 
then there can be no-realon ar all ro doubt , bur thoſe re- 
cords are the Word of God. - The firſt of theſe, is, that 
which at preſent we enquire after , the certainty of the 
matter of fa& , that the Records under the name of e.7/oſes 
were undoubtedly his. And here it will be moſt unreafon- 


able fer any to ſeek for further evidence and demonſtration of - 


it,, than the matrer to be proved is capable of, Bur if they 
ſhould, I ſuppoſe we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate 
the folly. of ſuch a.demand, and thar on theſe accounts. 

1. Whoever yet undertook to bring matters of fatt into 
AMathematical demonſtrations, orthiought he had ground rs 
queſtion the certainty . of any thing thar was not'proved-in 
a. Mfuthematical way. to him > 'who would .cyer undertake 


to prove that Archimedes was killed at Syracuſe by any of 


the demonſt} ations he-was: then about? -or that Exclide was 


the undoubred: - Author of the Geometry under his name >? - 


or do-men queſtion theſe things for wanvof ſuch demonſfra- 
trons? Yet this is all. we: at preſent. defire , but the ſame 


liberty. here: .which-is uſed'-in any thing :.of- a like na- - 


ture. | 

2. I d mand of the perſon who denyes this moral.cer- 
tainty to be ſufficient for an aſſimt , whether he deth queſtion 
every thing in the world,-which he was not preſent ar the 
doing of himſelf > It he be: pzremprorily reſolved ro belicw? 
nothing but what he ſees, he's fic for nothing but a voyage 
ro. Arnricyra, or to be: ſoundly purged with Hellebore to free 
him from thoſe cloudy humours that make him ſuſpe&"the 
whole world to be an poſture, . Bur we c:nnot ſuppote 


any man fo. deſtiute of reaſon, astro-queſtion the trmh of + 


2wery matter. of: fact: which. he doh not. fee himſelf; if he 
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doth then firmly believe any thing, there muſt be ſuppoſed 
ſuſficient grounds to induce him to ſuch-a belief, And then 
what ground can there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch 
things which have as great evidence as any of thole things 
have which he moſt firmly believes ? and this is all we deſire 
from him, 

3. Do we not ſee that the moſt concerning and weighty 
ations of mens lives, are built on no other foundation than 
this moral certainty ? yet men do not in the leaſt queſtion the 
truth of the thing they rely upon : As is moſt evident in all 
titles tO eſtates derived from Anceſtors, either by donation or 
purchaſe : In all trading which goes upon the oral cer- 
tainty, that there are ſuch places as the [ndies, or France, or 
Spain, &c, In all journyings, that there is ſuch a place, as 
rhat I am going to, and this 1s the way thither ; tor theſe we 
have but this moral certainty , for the contrary to both theſe 
are poſſible , and the aſfirmartives are 2ndemonſtrable. In 
eating and drinking there is a poſſibility of being poiſoned 
by every bit of meat or drop of drink ; do we therefore 
continually doubt, whether we ſhall be ſo or no ? Chiefly 
this is ſeenin all zatural affettion and piety in Children to- 
wards Parents , which undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of 
that, which ic was poſſible they could be witneſſes of them- 
ſelves, viz. their coming out of their eMethers wombs. 
And doth any one think this ſufficient ground to queſtion 
his Mother , becauſe the contrary is impoſlible ro be de- 
monſtrated to him? In ſhort, then, either we muſt deſtroy 
all Hiſtorical faith out of the world , and believe nothing 
( though never ſo much atteſted) but what we ſee our 

elves, orelſe we muſt acknowledge, that a moral certainty 
is a ſuſficient foundation for an undoubted aſſent, not ſuch a 
one cxz #0n poteſt ſubeſſe falſum, but ſuch a one cut non ſubeſt 
dubium, 1. e, an aſſent undoubted, though not infallible, 
By which we ſee what little reaſon the eLrherſt on one ſide 
can have to queſtion the rruth of the Scriptures, as to the 
Hiſtory of it , and what little ground the Papi/#s on the 
other ſide have to make a prererce of the neceſſity of infallibi- 
ty, as to the propoſal of ſuch things where moral certainty is 
ſufficient, that is, tothe matter of fat. 
Which 
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Which I now come to prove, as to the ſubje& in hand , $4, 4. 


viz. that the writings of Moſes are undoubtedly bis, which 
I prove by a twofo/dargument : I, Az univerſal conſent of 
perſons; who were beſt able to know the truth of the things 11 
queſtion. 2. The ſetling of aCommonwealth upon the Laws 
delivered by Moſes. 1» The univerſal Conſent of. perſons 
moſt capable of judging in the Caſe in hand, 1 know noching 
the moſt ſcrupulous and inquiſitive mind can poſlibly deſire 
in order to ſatisfation, concerning any matter of fat, be- 
yond an univerſal Conſent of ſuch perſons who have a 
greater capacity of knowing the truth of it than we ean have : 
And thoſe are all ſuch perſons who have livcd neareſt thoſe 
times when the things were done, and have beſt underſtood 
the affairs of the times when the things were pretended to 
be done. Can we poſſiblyconceive, that among the people 
of the Fews, who were ſo exceedingly prone to tranſpreſs 
the Law 'of e Moſes, and to fall into [aolatry, bur if there 
had been any the leaſt ſuſpicion of any falſiry or impoſture 
in the writings of Moſes, the ringleaders of their revolts 
would have ſufficiently promulged ic among them, as the 
moſt plauſtble plea to draw them off from the worſhip of 
the true God? Can we think that a Nation and religion ſo 
maligned as the Fewiſh were , could have eſcaped diſcovery, 
if there had been any deceit in it, when ſo many lay in wait 
continually to expoſe them to all Contumelies imaginable? 
Nay , among themſelves in their frequent Apoſtaſtes, and 
occaſions gwen for fuch a pretence, how comes this ro be 
never heard of, nor in the leaſt queſtioned, whether the Law 
was #ndoubtealy of Moſes his writing or no? What an 
excellent plea would this have been for Feroboams Calves in 
Dan and Bethel : for the Samaritans Temple on Mount 
Gerizim, Could any the leaſt ſuſpicion have been raiſed 
among them, concerning the authenticknefs of the fundamen- 
tal records of the Jewiſh Commonwealth ? And which is moſt 
obſervable, rhe Jews who were a people ſtrangely ſuſpicious 
and ;ncredulous, while they were fed and clothed with mira» 
cles, yet could never find ground. to queſtion this. Nay , 
and Afoſes himſelf, we plainly ſee, was hugely envied by 
many ot the 1ſraelites even in the wilderneſs, as is evident. 
; iR 
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| this very ground, that be took. too. much upon him, how un- 
likely then is ir, that amidſt ſo many enemies he ſhould 
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in the Conſpiracy. of Corah and bis complices, and that on 


dare 
to venture any thing into pablick records, which was not 
moſt #7doubtedly trwe, - or-undertake to-preſcribe a Law to 
oblige the people to- poſterity ?-Qr thar after. his own age 
any thing ſhould -come out under. his name, which w-uld 
not be preſently detected by the emulatonrs. of liis glory ? 
What then, is the thing it ſelf 5»credible ? ſurely nor, that 
Meſes ſhould write the records we ſpeak of. Were nor 
they able.ro underſtand. the rruth of it 2. What ?- not. thoſe , 
who were inthe ſame age, and conveyed it down by a cer- 
tain tradition to poſterity > Or did not the 1ſraelites all. 
conſtantly -bel;eve it 2-What ? not they, who would ſooner 
part with their /ives and fortunes, than admit any variation 
or alteration as to their Law ?- 

Well, but if we ſhould ſuppoſe rbe whole Jewiſh Nation 
partial to themſelves, and that out of honour to the memory of 
fo: great a perſon as Moſes, they ſhould attribute their. ancient. 
Laws and records to him: Which is all that Infidelity its ſelf 
can imagine in this Caſe , Yet this cannot be with any ſha-' 
dow of reafou pretended. For, 

I. Who were thoſe perſons, who did give out this Law. 
to the Fews under Moſes his name 2: Certainly they , who 
undertake to. contradi that which is received:by commoz. 
conſent , mult bring ſtronger and clearer evidence than that 
on which that conſent is grounded ; or elle their exceptions. 
deſerve to be rejeted with the higheſt indignation, What 
proof can be then brought, that not only the Jewiſh Nation, 
but the whole Chriſtian world hatlr been ſo lamentably be-. 
fooled to believe thoſe things with an. undoubted aſſent , 
which are only the contrivances of ſome cunning men? _ 

2: At what. time could theſe things be contrived ? Either 
while the memory of Moſes and his actions were remaining, 
or afterwards. Firſt, how could it poſlibly be , when his 
w9e2w0ry Was remaining ? for then all things were ſo. freſh in 
their memories, that it was smpoſſible a thing of this univerſal 
nature could be forged of him. If after, then 1 demand, 
whether the people had obſerved the Law of Aoſes before 
or 
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orno2? if zot, then the | certainly know itat the time 
of its promulgation to/be counterfeit ,, for had it been from 
Moſes, it would have been obſerved before their times , if 
it was obſerved before, then either continually down from the 


time of 1o/es, or not? If continually down, then it was of 


Moſes his doing, if we ſuppoſe him to have had that authority 
among the -people which the ob,elt;on ſuppoſerth , sf zor, then 
Rill the nearer e Moſes his time, the more difficult luch a conn- 
terfeiting could be , becauſe the Conſtitutions which Moſes 
had left among them, would have remained in their memories, 
whereby they would eaſily reject all pretences and counter feits. 
3, How can we conceive the Nation of the Fews would 
have ever embraced ſuch a Law , had it not been of M/s 
his enacting among them in that ſtate of time when he did? 
For then the people were in fitteſt capacity to receive a Lay, 
being grown a great people, and therefore neceſſary to have 
Laws , newly delivered from bondage, and therefore wanting 
Laws of their own ; and entring snto 4 Jn of Common- 
wealth, which was the moſt proper ſeaſon of giving Laws, 
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Theſe qanſiderations make it ſo clear, that it is almoſt 526. 


:mpoſſible to conceive the Nation of the Jews could have 
their Laws given to them bur at the time of cheir being in 
the wilderneſs, before they were ſerled in Canaan. For 
ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gratifte ſo far the ob;eftion, that 
theſe Laws were brought forth long after the conſtieution of 
the government and the national ſettlement, under Meſs 
his name, how improbable, nay hov! impoſſible is it to alter 
the fundamental Laws of a Nation after long ſeitlement ? 
what confuſion of intereſts doth this bring? what difturbance 
among all ſorrs of people, who muſt be difſe;ſed of their righrs, 
and brought co ſuch ſtrange unwonted ca/toms ſo ſeemingly 
againſt .their intereſts , as many of the Conſtitutions amons 
the Jews were? For can we imagine, that a people always 
devored to their own intereſt, would after it had been quietly 
ſettled in their Land, by Conſtitutions after the cuſtom of 
other Nations, preſently under a pretence of a coppy of 
Laws. found (that were pretended to be given by one in 
former ages of grear eſteem , called Moſes ) throw open all 
their former zzxcloſares, and part with their former Laws, 
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for theſe of which they have no evidence, but the words of 
thoſe that told ic them 2. We have a clear: inſtance for this 
among the Romans , alihough. there were great evidence 
given of the undoubted certainty, that the bookg. found in 
Numa's grave by Petilius were bis , yet becauſe they were 
adjudged by the Senare to beagainſt the preſent Laws, they 
were without further _—_ adjudged ro be burnt. Was 
not here the greateſt likclyhood chat might be ,. thar theſe 
ſhould have taken place among the Romans, for the great 
veneration for wiſdom which Numa was in among them, and 
the great evidence that theſe were certain remaznders of his , 
wherein he gave a true account of the ſuperſtitions in uſe 
among them 2 yet left the fate ſhould be xnſerled by it, 
they were prohibited ſo much as a publick vzew , when the 
Pr.ator had ſworn they were again{t the eſtabliſhed Laws, 
Can we then conceive: the Fewiſb Nation would have em- 
braced ſo burdenſome and ceremonioms a Law as Moſes's was, 
had it been brouzht among them in ſuch a way as the book s 
of Numa, thuugh with all maginable evidence , that it was 
undFbtedly his, eſpecially when they were engaged to the 
obſervation of ſome Laws or cuſtoms already, by which their 
(ommonwealth had been ceftabliſhed ?- And with all theſe 
Laws of AMeſes ſeeming ſo-much againſt the snrereſt and 

ood husbandry of a Nation, as all the neighbour Nations 
Gde, who for that accuſed them to be an zdle and 
ſloathful people, as they judged by their reſting wholly one 
day in ſeven, the great and many ſolemn feaſts they had, the 
repairing of all the mates to Jerufalemthrice a year ,, the Sab- 
batical years, years of Fubilee, &c. Theſe things were ap- 
parently againſt the zztereſt of ſuch a Nation, whoſe great 
ſabſiſtence was upon paſturage and agriculture. So that it ts 
eyident theſe Laws reſpe&ted not the outward intereſt of the 
Nation, and- ſo could not be the contrivance of any Pobiti- 
cians among them, . but did immediately aim at the honor of 
the. God whom they ſerved, for whom they wereto part even 
with their civil intereſts : The - doing of which by. a people 
generally taken notice of* for a particular Love of their own 
concernments, is an impregnable argument theſe Laws could 

not take. place among them:, had they. nat been. givers by 
| + OO AMoſe, 
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Moſes arthe time of their unſettlement, and that their future 
ſettlement did depend upon thcir preſent obſervation of them , 
which is an evidence too that they could be of no leſs than ds- 
vane original: W hid h was more than I was to prove at preſent. 

Were not theſe writings undoubredly Afoſes's , 
whence ſhould the neighbour Nations about the Fews not- 
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Sett, 7, 


withſtanding the hatred of the 7ew:ſh m— retain ſo ' 


venerable an opinion of the wiſdom of Moſes ? The 
tians accounted him one of their Prieſts |( which r.otes 
eſteem they had of his learning ) as appears by the teſtimo- 
nies produced cut of Cheremon and Manerho by Foſephus, 
Diodor us Siculin ſpeaks of him with great reſþe& among the 
famous Legiſlatours, and fo doth Srrabo, who ſpeaks in 
commendation of the Religion eſtabliſhed by him. The 
reſtimony of Longinw is ſuificiently known, chat Afoſes was 
no man of any vulgar wit ( x 7vxav ««ng ) Chalcidius calls 
him ſaptentiſinus Moſes (although I muſt. not diff. mble 
that 
among.heathen writers, though he comments on Plato's Ti- 
mew, it being. moſt probably . that he was a (briſtian Pla- 
roniſt, .which. might more probable make Yaninw call him 
circumforaneum blateronem ) but though we exempt Chal- 
cidius out of the number of thoſe Heathens, who have born 
teſtimony to the wiſdom of Moſes, yer there are number 
enough beſides him pt oduced by Juſtin Martyr, Cyril, and. 
others, whoſe evidence is clear and full to make us.unduubt- 
edly believe, that- there could never have been ſo univerſal 
and uninterrupted. a tradition concerning the writings and 
Laws of Muſes, had they no: been certainly his, and con» 
veyed down in a continual ſucceflion from his time to our- 


preſent age. . Which will be yet more clear, if we conſider _ 


inthe ſecond place, that rhe rational Conſtitution and ſettle- 
ment of the Fews, did dependon the trmh of the Laws and 
writings of Moſes. Can we have more undoubted evidence, 


that. there were ſuch perſons as Solon, Lycurgs, and Nu- - 
ma, 2nd that the Laws bearing their nimes were theirs.., 
than the Hiſtory of the ſeveral Common-wealths of A:hens, 
Sparta, and Rome , who were governed by thoſe Laws. ? 
When wr:tingsare not of gencral concernment, they may be 
more 
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more eaſily counterfeited ,, but when they concern the rigbes, 
priviledges, and government of a Nation , there will be 
enough whoſe intereſt will lead them to prevent impoſtures, 
It is no eaſe matter to forge a Magna Charra, and to invent 
Laws , mens caution and prudence is never ſo quick-ſighted 
as in matters which concern their eftates and freebolds. © The 
general intereſt of men lyes contrary to ſuch impoſtures, and 
therefore they will prevent their obtaining among them. Now 
the Laws of Moſes are incorporated into the very Republick, 
of the Fews, and their ſubliſtence ard Government depends 
upon them, their Religion and Laws are ſo interwoven one 
with the other , that one cannot be broken off trom the 
other. Their right to their temporal poſſeſſions in the land 
of Canaan depends on their owning the Soveraignty of God 
who gave them to them, and on the truth of the #:ftory 
recorded by Moſes concerning the promiſes made to the 
Patriarchs, So that on that account it was impoſlible 
thoſe Laws ſhould be counterfeir on which the welfare of 
a Nation depended , and according to which they were 
governed eyer ſince they were a Nar:0z. Sothat I ſhall now 
take it to be ſufficiently proved, that the writings under the 
name of Moſes were undoubtedly bis , for none, who ac- 
knowledge the Laws to have been his, can have the face to 
deny the Hiſtory, there being ſo neceſſary a connexion be- 
eween them , and the book, of Geneſis being nothing elſe bur 
a generall and very neceſſary introduttion to that which fol- 
lows. I deny not but the hiſtory of Moſes might, according to 
the tradition of the Fews, and the belief of others, be reviſed 

Ezra or the men of the great Smagege afcer the Jews re- 
turn from captivity, as appears by the zames of places, and 
other paſſages not ſuitable to the time of Afoſes ; but I utter- 
ly deny that the Pentareuch was not of Moſes his penning, or 
that it was only a ColleFiox out of the Diaryes and Annals of 
the Nation : For throughout the Scripture the very hiſtorical 
paſſages are attributed to AZoſes, and in all probability the 
Samaritan Pentateuch bears date before the Captivity , by 
which it ſtil] appears that thoſe Looks are truly the books of 
Moſes, 


CHAP, 


Chap. 2. The Truth of Scripture- Hiſtory aſſerted, 


CHAP. II, 


Mſes his certain knowledge of what he writ, 


The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 
Moſes his Hiſtory , that gradually proved: Firſt , Moſes 
his knowledge cleared, by his education, and experience,and 
certain information. His education in the wiſdom of 
Agypt, what that was. The old A&gyptian learning en- 
quired into.the conveniences for it.Of the &gyptian Prieſts. 
Moſes reckoned among them for his knowledgc. The MMa- 
thematical , Natural , Divine , and Moral learning of 
Egypt : their Political wiſdom moſt conſiderable, The 
advantage of Moſes above the Greek, Philoſophers, as to 
wiſdom and reaſon. Moſes himſelf an eye-witnef of moſt 
of his hiftory : the certain uninterrupted tradition of the 
ather part among the Fews , manifeſted by rational evi- 
dence. 


Hey thus far cleared our way, we come to the third Set. I, 
Hypotheſis, which is, There are as manifeſt proofs of typ. 3. 


the undoubted truth and certainty of the Hiſtory recorded by 
Moſes, as any can be given concerning any thing which we 
yield the firmeſt aſſent unto,, Here it muſt be conſidered, thar 
we proceed in a way of rational evidence to provethe trath of 
the thing in hand, as to which, if in the judgement of im- 
partial perſons the arguments produced be ſtrong enough 
to convince an unbyaſſed mind , It is not material, whether 
every wrangling Atheiſt will fir down contented with them.. 
For uſually perſons of that zxclination rather than judge- 
ment, are more reſolved againſt 1:ght, than #nquiſitive p. 
it, and rather ſeek to ſtop the chinks at which any light 
might come in, than-open the windows for the free and 
chearful entertainment of it... It will certainly be ſufficient 
to make it appear, that no man can deny the truth of that 

part of Scripture which we are now ſpeaking of , without 

offering manifeſt violence to his own faculties, and making it 

appear . 
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appear to the world, that he is one wholly forſaken of his 
own reaſon ; which will be ſatisfactorily done, if we can 
clear theſe things : Firſt, that it was morally impoſſible 
Moſes ſhould be ignorant of the things he undertook to write of , 
and ſo be deceived hin ſelf. Seconaly, That it was utterly im- 
poſſible he ſhould have any deſign in deceiving others in report- 
ing it. Thirdly, That it 4 certain from all rational evidence, 
that he hath not deceived the world, but that his Hiſtory «s 
undoubtedly true. Firſt, That it was morally impoſſible Mclſes 
ſhonld be deceived himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which 
he writ of. Two things are requiſice ro prevent a mans 
being deceived himſelf, * Firſt, That be be aperſon of more 
than ordinary judgement, wiſdom, and knowledge. Secondly, 
That he have ſolfciens snformation concerning the things he 
undertakes to write of. If either of theſe two be wanting, 
ir is poſlible for a man of integrity to be deceived ; for an 
honeſt heart hath not alwaies an Vrim and Thummim upon 
It ; nor is fidelity alwaies furniſhed with the acureſt in- 
telleuals. The ſimplicity of the Dove is as liable ro be 
deceived its ſelf, as the ſubrilty of the ſerpent is to deceive 
others, but where the wiſdom of the Serpent is, to prevent 
being deceived, and the Doves innocency in not deceiving 
others, there are all the qualifications can be deſired in any 
one who undertakes only to tell the Truth. Firſt, Ther 
that Moſes was a perſon of a great underſtanding, and ſuffici- 
ently qualified to put a difference between truth and falſhood, 
will appear ; firſt, from the ingenuity of his education , ſe- 
condly, from the ripenefi of his judgement, and greatneſs of 
his experience when he penned theſe things, 

Firſt, We begin with his education. And here we require 
at preſent no further aſſent to be given to what is reported , 
concerning Moſes in Scripture, than what we give to Plu- 
tarchs lives, or any other relations concerning the ations 
of perſons who lived in former ages, Two things then we 
find recorded in Scripture concerning Moſes his education , 
that he was brought up ia the Court of Egypt, and that he 
was hilled in all the learning of the Egyptians, and theſe 
two will abundantly prove the ingenuity of his education , 
21. That he was a perſon both converſant in civil _—_ 

| an 
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and acquainted with the abſtruſer parts of all the e-Egyprian 
wildom. I's 7 2013.40 
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And I confeſs there is-nothirig to me which doth advance Set. 2. 


ſo much che repute of the ancient #gyptian Learning , as 
that the Spirit of God tn Scripture ſhould! take- fo much-no- 


tice of it, as to ſer forth a-perſon ( otherwiſe renowned: tor 


greater accompliſhments ) by his skza{/ in this. For if -1t be 
below the wiſdom of any ordinary perſon, to ſet forth a 
perſon by that which in its ſelf is no matter of commendation , 
how much leſs can we imagine it of that infinite wiſdom 
which inſpired. Szepher in that eApology which he makes {or 
himſelf againſt the Libertines , who charged .him with cor- 
tempt of Moſes and the Law ? And theretore certainly this 
was ſome very obſervable thing, which was brought in as a 
ſingular commendation of doſes, by thar perſon whoſe 
deſign was to make it appear how high an- eſteem he had oi 
him. And hence it appears that Learning is not only in its 
ſelf a great accompliſhment of humane nature , but that it 


ought. to be looked upon with veneration, even in thoſe who © 


have excellencies of a higher nature ro commend them, If 
a. Pearl retains its excellency when it lies upon a dunghil, it 
can certainly /oſe nothing of us /«ſtre by being ſer in a Crown 
af gold , if Learning be commendable in an egyptian, it 
ts nouleſs in Moſes, where it 1s exameled wich more noble per- 


feRions, than of it ſelf it can reach unto. - All the queſtion. 


is, Whether the ancient learning of the «EZzyprians was ſuch 
as might be ſuppoſed to improve the' reaſon and underſtand- 
ing of men to ſuch an height, as thereby ro make them more 
capable of putting a difference between truth and falſhood 2 
Whether ic were ſuch an overflowing N:1zz as would enrich 


the underſtandings of all thoſe who were in a capacity to re- 


ceive its ftreams ? -The truth is, there want not grounds of 


ſuſpicion, that the old e-Egyptian Learning was not of thar 
elevation which the preſent diſtance of our age makes us apt 
to think it was. And a learned man haih in a fer diſcourſe 
endeavourcd to ſhew the great defects that there were -in it , 
Neither can it, Ithink, be denyed , but according to the re- 
ports we have now concerning ir, ſome parts of their Learn- 
ing were frivolo, others obſcure , a great deal 71agical , 
and 
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and che reſt ſhore- of that iwyprovement, which the acceſſion 
of the 'parts and induſtry of after ages gave unto ir. But 
yer it is again as evident, that ſome parts of learning were 
sz#vented by the e/£gyptians, others muchsmprovea, and thar 
the Greeks did at 51 ſet #p wich the {oc they borrowed out 
of egypt, and that learning chiefly Houriſhed there, when 
there was. { I had almoſt faid ) an Xgyptian darkzeſs of 
Ienorauce overſpreading the face of Greece as well as other 

Nations, | 
Which will appear by theſe conſiderations,. the great an- 
tiquity of their repute for Learning the preat aduantages they 
had for promoting it, and the parts of Learning moſt in uſe 
among them, This, though ut may. ſeem a digreſſion here , 
will yet tend to promote our deiign, by ſhewing thereby 
how qualified and. accompliſhed Aoſes was to deliver to the 
world.an hiſtory of antient times, If we believe Macrobine, 
there was no people in the world could vye ſor Learning with 
the  gyptians, who makes <gypt in one place, the mother 
of. all arts, and in another, the 4 gyptians omnium Philoſo- 
pbie diſciplinarum parentes, the Bathers of the Philoſophick, 
Sciences; he derives cl{ewhere.the original of all Aſtronomy 
from them, q#os conſtat primos omnium celnm metiri , &: 
ſerutars auſos :. though it be more probable that the Nativity 
even of Aftrozomy it ſelf, was firit calculated by the Chalde- 
ans, from whom it was conveyed tothe Egyptians. He 
likewiſe appropriates all divine knowledge to them, where he 
ſaith they were Sol rerum divinarum conſcit ; and after calls 
A gypt , divinarum omnium diſciplinarim compotem.. It is 
fuihctently notorious what great repute the c/£g ypriar 
Learning hath, been in, with ſome in our latter times, in that 
our Chym:iſts look upon it as the greateſt honour to their 
profeſiion , that they ihink they can claim kindred of the 
old Egyptian Learning , and derive the pedigree of their 
Chymiſtry from. the old # Lptian Hermes, . But that vain 
pretence is fufficiemly refuted by the fore-mentioned . learn- 
ed man Conxingins, in his Tract on this ſubje&t, de Hermerici 
AMedicin*, Franciſcus Patricius profefſeth himſelf ſo great 
an admirer of the.old eEgyprian Learning, that he thought 
i wculd be no bad exchange, if the Periparerick Phyloſophy 
| were 
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were extruded, andthe old e/Egyptian received inſtead of it. 
But the world is now grown wiſer, than to receive his Her- 
mes Triſmegiſtus for the Author of the old eZgyprian Phi- 
loſophy , the credit of his Author being for ever blaſted, 
_ the doQrine contained in the books under his name , 
manifeſted to be a meer Centro, a confuſed mixture of the 
CO » Platonick,, and egyptian doQtrine together. 
So that we could hardly maintain the juſtneſs of the repute 
of the antient c/Egyprian Learning from any thing now ex- 
tant of it ; but yer we ſceno reaſon to queſtion it, eſpecially 
ſince it is ſo honourably ſpoken of in Sacred Writ, and ſeems 
in it to have been made the ſtaxdard and meaſure of humane 
wiſdom. For which we have this obſervable teſtimony, that 
when the wiſdom of Solomon is ſpoken of with the greateſt 
advantage and commendation, it is ſer forth with this cha- 
rater, chat it exceeded the wiſdom of all the children of the 
Eaſt Country, and all the wiſdom of Agypt. Wheace it is 
moſt natural and eafie to argue, that certainly their learning 


muſt be accounted the greateſt at that time in the world, 


or elſe it could not have been inferred , that Solomon was 
wiſer than allmen, becauſe his wiſdom excelled cheers, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe their wiſdom to have been the greateſ# in that 
age of the world, when the ws/aom of the Grecians ( al- 
though in that time Homer is ſuppoſed to flouriſh ) was not 
thought worthy the taking notice of, We ſee from hence 
then, as from an irrefragable teſtimony, that the wi/dom of 
the /Egyprians antiently was no trivial Pedantry, nor meer 
ſuperſtitious 20d eHagical rites , but that there was ſome 
thing in it ſolid and ſubſtantial, or it had not been worth 
rriumphing over by the wiſdom of Solomon : It being true of 
that, what Lipfius ſaith of the Rowan Empire, Ovicquid 


dignum vinci videbatur,vicit,cetera non tam non potuit quam 


contempſit , it was an argument of ſome great worth, that it - 


was over-topped and conquered by it, _. 
Thus we ſee how juſt the repute of the antient egyptian 
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Learning is from Teſtimony, and we ſhall find as great reaſcn_ 


for it, when we conſider the great advantages the eEZgypre-- 


ans had for promoting of Learning among them, Two waies 
men come to knowledge, either by :rad;tion from others, - 
R 2 or 
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or by obſervation of their own ;, what the F'gyprians had 
the firſt way, will be ſpoken to afterwards ; we now con- 
ſider ihe latter of theſe, All kyowledge ariſing from obſer- 
vation, muſt be either of thoſe Sciences which immediately 
conduce ro the benefir of mens lives, or ſuch whoſe end is 
to improve mens rational faculties in the knowledge of 
things, The former zeceſſity will put men upon the finding. 
our, the latter require ſeceſſum & otia, freedom from oicher_ 
imployments, a mind additted to them, and induſtry in the 
ſtudy of them , and a care to preſerve their inventions in. 
them. The ftudy of Geometry among the «Egyptians, owed 
its orzgenal to neceſſity , for the river Nile being ſwelled 
with the ſhowers falling in ZErhiopia , and thence annually 
over-flowing the Country of Agypt, and by its violence 
overturning all the marks they had ro my, 20 their lands, 
made ir neceffary for them upon every abatement of the 
flood to ſurvey their Lands, to find out every one his own 
by the quantity of the ground upon the furvey, The ne- 
ceffity of which put them upon a more diligent enquiry into 
that ſtudy, that thereby chey might attain to ſome exaQneſs 
in-that,- which was to be of ſach neceſfary., conſtant and 
perperval uſe. Thence we find the invention of Geomerry 
particularly attributed by Herodotus, Diodorms, Strabo and 
others, to the A gyptiavs, This $kill of theirs they after 
improyed into a greater benefit ,. viz. the conveying the. 
water of N*le into thoſe plates where it had not overfiown . 
to fo great a gn, 08 10 Ny them Hopes, of an enſuing 
plenty ; which they did by the artificial cutting of ſeveral - 
Channels for that end,wherein, ſaith Strabo, the eAgyptians 
eArt and Induſtry eut-went. Nature it. ſelf. By his likewiſe. 
they obſerved the height of the over-flowing of the river ,. 
whereby they knew what harveſt to expect the followng. 
year ; which they did'by a well near Memphis (from the 
uſe of it called Neaouzewr ) upon the walls of which were 
the marks of ſeyeral-cubits, which th:y obſerve and:publiſh ib 
te all; that they might provide themſelves'accordingly,, We 
ſrewtiat groundstchere are, even from profit and. ad vantage.,. 
ro-mike vs brfieve Bat! the eAgypriars were. skilled: in Geo=- 
mitry, andthe knowledge relating "thereto. © | 
” | = And 
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And for the promoting of all other knowledge whoſe 


end is Contemplation, the very conftirntion of theit (om- 


moen-wealth did much conduce thereto ; For 
provided thar there ſhould alwaies be a ſufficient nutiber of 


perſotis freed from all other employments , - whe might de- 


vote themſelves to a ſedulous enquiry ints-the natures of 


things. Such were the Egyprian Prieſts, who by the pe- 
culiar nature of the Egyptian Superſtitions were freed from 
that burdenſom ſervice of ſacrificing beaſts, which the 
Prieſts of other Nations were continually employed about, 
and ſo they enjoyed not only an eafie but a very honorable 
employment , for they were the ptrſons of the greateſt ho- 
nour , eſteem, and amhotity among the Egypriarts ; of 
which rank, as faras I can find, all were accounted, who 
were not Souldiers; Hiibandmen,; or Artificers, For Stra- 
bo mentions no- Nobility ar all in'- Boypt: diſtin from the 
Prieſts , for hedividesthe'whole Common-wealth into Soul- 


adiers, Huibandmen, atid Prieſts. 


Arid telling vs that rhe 


othey two were employed about matters of war, and the Kinos 
revenues 3 Peace, he adds , - 87 I. 46x 64x X ®:Avodgt 18 oxy 4; 
& #preyuid, 014 AW £8 7% F151 6s: tos 5 The Prieſts minded 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy and Aftronomy, ' aud conver ſed moſt 
with their Kings: And after, ſpeaking of their Kings be- 
ing ſtudied: in_ their arts as well as others of the Prichs he 
adds,. web 7 1vov7 0.5 Frevwr 6 fi , with whom the ſpent meſb 


if their lives. Agrecable ro this Phwra#ch' te 


the Kings themſelves were oftets Pr5eſts ; and adds our 
of iHecarens, that the Kings nſed to drink. wine by mea" 
wre, Foes 517+, becauſe they were 'Priefts, fob as he 
faich.} the Kings of Egypt were alwaies choſen either our/ 
of the. rank: 0f. Prieſts of Souldiers,. 53 wp d1 avtei.. 
ar, TW; 14 rias ive 2516 ve 1 7 held! Eur « thoſe two 
orders being of tbe greateſt E4nour, the.one for valour, ad rbe 
other of ws{dom. . and iff the King were choſen our of the 
Souldicrsz. he was preſently entred among the Prieſts, to 
learn: their '.myſfscal Sciences.  Diodorm indeed ſees to 
reckon” foins:great perſons after the, Prieſts , and diſtin 
fromthe Saxtdiery;. bur if he' means by theſe any other 
er two profeſſions, Lnuſt 
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ſay as Caſaubon doth in another caſe of Diodor us, San: Stra- 
bonts auttorit as multis Siculis apud me prevalet. Diodorus 
his teſtimony us nat tobe weighed with Strabo'ss From hence 
we may underſtand the reaſon why that Poriphera, whole 
daughter Teſeph married, is called 72, which ſome render 
the Prieſt, others the Prince of On ; but theſe two we ſee 
are very canſiſtent, their Prieſts being their great Princes , 
and Heliopolis, or On, of which Potipherah was Prince or 
Prieſt, being the chief Seat and Univerſity of the Prieſts 
of Egypt, Now it is evident from Clemens Alexandrinus, 
that the Egyptians did not communicate their myſteries 
promiſcuoully to all, but only to ſuch as were in ſucceſſiors 
ro the Crows, or elſe to thoſe of the Prieſts and their Ch:l- 
dren, who were moſt apt and fic for them, both by their 
diet, inſtruttion, and family. For this was unalterably ob- 
ſerved among them, that there was a continued ſucceſſion 
of a profeſſion in their ſeveral families , both of Prieſts, 
Souldiers, and Husbandmen, whereby they kept their ſeye- 
ral orders without any mixture or confuſion, which is con- 
feſſed both by Herodotus and Diodorus : So that by this 
conſtitution Learning was among them confined to the 
Prieſts, which iighly advanceth the probability of that rra- 
dition , preſerved among the Egyprians concerning Moſes 
{ which likewiſe' ftrongly proves our preſent deſign ) viz. 
Aanetho's Records, as Foſephi tells us, that doſes was one 
of the Prieſts at Heliopolis, and that his name among them 
was Oſarſiphus, who changing hisname, was called Adoſes ; 
and in the time of Amenophis conducted the leprows people 
out of Egypt ( ſo the Egyprians out of their hatred of 
the 1ſ-aclites call them.) And (beremen, another Egyp- 
tian Prieſt inthe ſame Author, calls Moſes a Scribe, and Fo- 
ſeph (by. whom probably he means Foſhna) a ſacred Scribe,and 
faith, that the Egyptian.name of Moſes was Tiſithen, and of 
Foſeph Pereſeph. Now this traditiondidin all probability ariſe 
from the repute of Moſes his learning and wiſdom , which 
being among them proper to their Pricfts, they thence aſcri- 
bed that name to him, although probably he might come to 
the krowledge of all their my/terizs, from the relation he had 
to Pharaohs daughter, "= | _ 
c 
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We come now- to conſider the parts of the Egyptian Sed. 6, 
learning, in which the ſerpyeare tells us Moſes was hill d < So. 
This by Phzlo Judems is branched into Arithmertick,Geometry, ON , 
Muſick, and Heerog lyphical Philoſophy : But Srxtus Senen- 
ſis more comprehenfively from Diodorus, Diogenes Laerti- 
#5, and others, divides it into four parts, Mathematical, 
Natural, Divine, and Moral, Their skill in the Mathema- 
tical parts of learning hath been partly ſhewed already , 
and might be more largely from that $killin them, which 
the Grecrans gained from the Egyptians, as both Fa » blichus hed 
and Porphyrie ſpeak of Pythagoras, that the gained his $kill =-—# eh 
in Geometry chiefly from the Egyptians : For theſe, as 7.4. p;b. 
Porphyrie ſaith, of a long time had been very ſtudious of p, 182. 
Geometry , as the Phenicians of Arithmetick,, and the 
Chaldeans of Aſtronomy. But 7amblichus (and I think de- 
ſervedly ) rakes notice of the 73 Svgnep7dex72y , the difficult 
acceſs of the Egyptian Prieſts, eſpecially as to acquaint- 
ance with their myſteries; and ſo Srrabo calls them win G;gr, 117, 
xis  YSuoptrad 185 , ſuch who concealed their learning under | 
many ſymbols, and were not caſily drawn to unfeld it. And 
yet we might think the 22 years time which Pythagoras is 
thought to have ſpent among them, had been enough to 
have infinuated himſelf into their utmoſt acquaintance, and 
to have drawn from them the knowledge of their greateſt 
myſteties, but yet we have no great reaſon to think he 
did, if we believe the ſtory in Diogenes Laertius of his 
ſacrificing an Heccatomb for the finding out of that  demon- 

ation , which is now contained in the 47 propoſition. of 
| the firſt of Euclide, Yet this did not abate the Grecians 
eſteem of the Egyptians Mathematical Learning , for in 
Plato's. time Eudoxus Cnidius went into Egype on pur= 
poſe to acquire it there, and Democritxs his. boaſt., that 
none of the Arſepedonapte in Egypt ( ſo their Prieſts. were 
called, as Clemens Al: xandrinus and Euſebizz tells us, who c! w St on 1r.. 
relate. the ſtory ) exceeded him in the Mathematicks, by. Eb. Prepar. 
which it may be at leaſt inferred, that they. were then. in pe - 
greateſt eſteem for them, Their grearskill in Aftronomy is ,Wot 49 
atteſted by Djodorus, Strabo, Herodatus, and others, md ' © 
by their fiading out the. courſe of the year by the mpnienny 
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How. mueb they valued Geography,” appears from Clemens 
his deſcription of the is-524. 27-5 , or ſacred Scribe inthe 
folemn- proceſſion ,, for he was required to be killed in He- 
roglyphicks, Coſmography, Geography, the motions of the Pla- 
rers, the Chorography of Egypt, and deſcription of tbe Nile. 
Exuſtathius in his notes on Dionyſizs, attributes the invention 
of Geographical Tablesto Seſoſtris, who cauſed the Lands 
he had conquered to be deſcribed in Tables, and ſo com- 
municated to the Egyprians , and from them to oihers. 
Their skill in yatural Philoſophy could not be very great, 
becauſe of their Magick and Superſtition , whereby they 
were hindred from all experiments in thoſe natural things 
which they attributed a Divsnity to , but they ſeem to have 
been more exa& and curious in zatural hiſtory , for, any pre- 
digtes, or any thing that was Anomalous in nature,. they did, 
faih Strabo » CAd 1eaYorkoecgy avadieny Hs Td ito HALHMETE) 
with a'great deal of curioſity infert it in their ſacred records, 
and Herodotus adds, that more things of that nature are 
obſerved by them than by any other Nation , which, faith 
he, they not only diligently preferve, but frequently com- 
pare together, and from a ſimilitude of prodjgies gather a 
fimilitude of events, But that which gained the Egyprians 
the greateſt repute abroad, ſeems to have been their early 
Skill in Phyſick,, which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Pla- 
to, Herodot ws, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and others, that 
ir were impertinent troubling a Readers patience with the 
proof of that which is fo generally confeſſed.. A great evi- 
dence ofthe antiquity of this ſtudy among them is ( if £Ha- 
netho may be ſo far credited ) that Arhorhs the ſecond King 
of the fir ff Dynaſty of the Thinites, was a Phyſu:an himſelt, 
and writ ſome Books of Anatomy , and the Jr King of 
therbird Dynaſty of the e Hemphites, was for his sk;ll in 
Phyſick honoyred among them by the name of e/£ſculaps- 
#4. Pliny affirms it to have been the cuſtom of their KXi»gs 
to tauſe dead bodies to be d:ſſefed, to find out the nature of 


Natur, biſt« © "diſeaſes , and elſewhere tells us, that_the original of Phy- 
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fick among them was from the relations of thoſe who by. 
any remedy were cured of any diſeaſe, which for a memo- 
| rial 
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rial: ro: poſterity were recorded in their Temples, Their 
Hierog lyphical and myſtical-Learning.bath made the greateſt 
noiſe inthe world, and hath the leaſt of ſubſtance in it; 
which whoever will-not be convinced:6f without peruſal of 
Kirchers Oedipus t gyptiacus, will at laſt find it fully donets 
his. hand by the ſuccefleſs endeavours of that otherwiſe 
learned man. I cannot think any ratiunal man could think 
that ſtudy-worth his pains, which atthe higheſt can amount 
but ro a-conjeRure; and when it is come to that with a great 
deal of pains, it is nothing but ſome ordinary and trivial ob- 
ſervation. As in that famous Hieroglyphick, of Dioſpolis , 
fo much ſpoken of by the Ancients, where was a Child to 
expreſs coming into the world, an old man for going out of it, 
potam for hatred, and a Croco- 
to expreſs this venerable Apothegm, 
0 ont of it, God hates 
is kind of 'Learning 


an Hawk for God, an. H; 
dile for impudence, and a 
O ye that come into the world, and that 

And therefore certainly t 
deſerves the higheſt form among the dsfficiles Nuge , and all 
theſe Freroglyphicks put together, will make bur-one good 
one, and tha: ſhould be for Labour loſt. 

There is yet one part of Learning more among them, 
which the e Egyptians are eſteemed for, which'is the Pol:- 
tical and civil part of ir, which may better be called ws/- 
dom than moſt of the fare-going ; two things ſpeak much 
the wiſdom of a Nation , good Laws, and a-prudent manage- 
ment of them : their Laws are highly commended by Srrabs 
and Dirodorws, and it is none of the leaſt commendarions 


Set. 7. 


of them, that Solon and Lycurgus borrowed ſo many of | 


their conſtitutions from them , and for the prudent manage- 
ment of their government, as the continuance of their fate 
fo long in peace and quietneſs, is an invincible demonſtrati- 
on 'of it; ſo the report given of them in Scripture adds a 
further reftimony to it ; for therein the King of egypt is 
called the S977 of the wiſe, as well as the Son of antient Kings, 
and bis Counſellors are called wiſe Connſellors of Pharaoh, and 
the wiſe men , whereby a more than ordinary prudence and 
policy muſt be underftood. Can we now imagine ſuch a 
perſon as Moſes was, bred up in all the x 
converſant among their wsſe 
S 
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ravhs Court, having thereby all advantages to improve him- 
ſelf, and 'to underſtand the utmeſt of all that they knew, 
ſhould not be ableto paſs a judgement between a meer pre- 
rence and impoſture ,%and real and important Truths ? Can 
we think that one who had .z»tereſ# in fo! great a (ourr , all 
advantages of raiſing himſelf therein , ſhould. willingly for- 
ſake all the-pleaſures and delights at preſent, all his hopes and 
advantages for the future, were he not fully perſwaded.of 
the certain and undoubted truth of all thoſe things which 
are recorded in his books ?. Is it poſlible a man of ordinary 
wifdom ſhould venture himſelf. upon ſo hazardous , unlike- 
ly, and dangerous employment, as that was Moſes under; 
took, which could have no probability of ſucceſs , but only 
upon the bel:ef that that God who appeared unto him, was 
greater than all .the.Gogds of A pypt , and could carry on his 
own delign by his own power-, maugre all ,the oppoſition 
which the Princes of the world could make. againſt it > And 
what poſlible ground can we have to think that ſuch a per- 
ſon who did. verily believe the truth of what God revealed 
unto him, ſhould dare to write any otherwiſe than.as it was 
revealed unto him ?' If there had. been any thing repugnant 
to common reaſon inthe hiſtory of the Creation, the fall of 
an, the univerſal deluge, the propagation of the world by the 
ſens of Noah, the hiſtory of the Patriarchs, had not Moſes. 
rational faculties as well as we? nay, had he them not far 
better i»zproved than any of ours are? and was nor he then 
able ro judge what, was ſutable to reaſon, and what not? and 
can we think he would then deliver any thing snconſiſtent 
with reaſon or undeubred tradition then, when the eZgypri- 
an Prieſts might ſo readily and plainly have triumphed over 
him, by diſcovering the falſhood of what he wrote ? Thus 
we ſee that Moſes was as highly qualified as any of the acu- 
reſt Heathen Philoſophers could be, for diſcerning truth from 
Falſhood , nay, in all probability he far excelled the moſt re- 
nowned of the Grecian Philoſophers in that very kind of 
learning wherewith they made ſo great noiſe in ihe world, 
which was originally e-tgyprian, as is evident in the whole 
ſeries of the Grecian Vhuiloſophers , who went age after age 
to A gyp:- to.get ſome ſcraps of that learning there, which 
| | | Adboſes 
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Moſes could not have but full meals of , becauſe of his 
high place, great intereſt, and power in Egypt, And muſt 
thoſe hungry Philoſophers then become the only AXaſters of 
our reaſon, and their diftates be received as the /enſe and 
voice of nature, which they eicher received from uncertain 


tradition, -or elſe delivered in oppoſition to it, that they mighc 


be more taken notice of in th. world? Muſt an au7:s £24 
be confronted with Thaw ſaith the Lord ? and a few pitiful 
ſymbols vye authority with divine commands ? and Ex nihilo 
nihil fit be ſooner believed than Tn the beginning. God created 
the Heavens and the Earth ? What irretragable evidence of 
. reaſon is that ſo confident a preſumption built upon ,- when 
it can ſignifie nothing without this hyporheſss, that there is 


I3t 


- — 


nothing but matter in the world ?. and ler this firſt be proved, Z 


and we will never ſtick to grant the other. I may confi 

dently ſay the great gullery of the world hath been, taking 
philoſophical diftates for the ſigndar d of reaſon, and unproved 
hypotheſes for certain foundations for our diſcourſe to relie 
upon. And the ſeeking to reconcile che myſteries of our 
faith to theſe, hath been that which hath almoſt deſtroyed ir, 
and turned our Religion into a meer F_— [peculati- 
01, But of this elſewhere. We ſee then thar inſiſting meer- 
ly on the accompliſhment and rational perfettions of the per- 
ſons who ſpeak, we have more reaſon to yield credit to Moſes 
in his hiſtory, than to any Philoſophers in their ſpeculations. 


And that which in the next place ſpeaks Aoſes to be a $8. 8. 


perſon of wiſdom, aud judgement, and ability ro find our 
truth, was his age and experience when he delivered theſe 
things to the world. He vented no cyxde and #ndigeſted 
conceptions, no ſudden and temerarious fanciesthe uſual i[hes 
of teeming and juvenile wits ;, he lived long. enough to have 
experience to try, and judgement to diſtinguiſh a meer out- 
fide and varniſh, from what was ſolid and ſubſtantial. We 
cannot then have the leaſt grown of ſuſpition, that A4oſes 
was any ways unfit to diſcern truth from falſhood, and 
therefore was capable of judging the one from the other. 
But though perſons be never fo highly accompliſht for 
parts, learning, and experience, Yet if they want due infor- 
mation of the certainty of the things they deliver, they may 
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be ſtill decesved themſelves , and if they: preſerve it for po-. 
ſterity, be.guiley-of deceiving others. . [Let us now therefore 
ſee whether Loſes had not as great advantages for under- 
fanding the truth of his Hiſtory , as he had judgement to 
diſcern it. And concerning all thoſe things contained in ihe 
four left books of his, to his own deaih, it was :mpoſſible 
any ſhould have greater than himſelf, writing nothing bur 
what he was pars magnahimſelf of, what he ſaw, and heard, 
and did, and can any teſtimony be deſired greater than his 
whoſe ations they were, or who was preſent at the doing 
of them, and that not in any private way ; but in the moſt 
pu lick, capacity ? For although private perſons may- be 
preſent at great aCtions, yet they may be guilty of. miſre- 
preſenting them , for want of underſtanding all circum- 
ſtances precedent, and ſubſequent, or for war.t of underſtand- 
ing the deſigns of the chief ;7ſfruments of ation :; but when, 
the perſo7: Fimſelf who was the chief in all , ſhall undertake 
to write an exa&t Hiſtory of it, what evidence can. be de- 
fired more certain. than that is, that there could be no 
defe&t- as to. information, concerning what was done 2:The 
only ſcruple then that can be made, . muſt be concerning the 
paſſages of former times which e oſes relates, And here I 
doubt not tut to make it appear, that inſiſting only- on all 
that can be defired.in a bare Hiſtorian ( ſerting alide Divine 
revelation ). he had.as rrue and certain information of the 
Hiſtory of thoſe former ages, as any one can have of things 
at that diſtance from: themſelves, and that is by a certain 
uninterrupted tradition of them, which will appear more 
clear and evident in that. Nation of which 2oſes was, than. 
in-any other Nation in-the world : And that on theſe zwo 
accounts : firſt, the undoubted lineal deſcent from Father to 
Son in the. Jewiſh Nation. Secondly, Ther intereſt lying fo 
much in the preſerving this tradition entire, . | 

Firſt, That there was a certain unmixed lineal deſcent from 
Father to Son in the Fewiſh Nation : the great cauſe of moſt 
of the confuſion in the tradition of other Nations , was the 
frequent m:xing of ſeveral families one with another, now 
that God mighr asit were on .purpoſe ſatisfie the world of 
the 1ſraclites capacity to preſerve the tradition entire , he 
pro- 
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prohibited their -m5x2are by marriages with the people 'of 
ether 'Natjons -and families. So that in < oſes his time ir 
-was -a very eafie matter to run uptheir lincal-deſcent as far 
asthe flood, nay up to Adem, for Adaw converſed ſometime 
with Lamech Noabs Father , for Lamech was born A... 
874. Adam died 930. fo that 56 years according to that 
computation were Adam and Laweeh co-temporary. 'Can we 
then think Noah ignorant of the ancient tradition ofthe 
world when his Father-was fo long coevons with Adam , and 
CHathuſela his Grandfather who was born A. M. 687. died 
not till 4. 24. 1656. according to our. moſt learned'Primare 
of Armagh, i.e. was 600 years co-temporary with Noah. 
Sem his Son was probably living in ſome part of Facobstime, 
or 1ſaac'sarleaft , and how eaſily and uninterruptedly might 
the general tradition-of the ancient Hiſtory be - continued 
thence to the time of e Hoſes, when the number -of families 
agrecing inthis tradition.was increaſed, and withal incorpo- 
rated by a common {ligament of Religion ? 1 demand then, 
where can we ſuppoſe any ignorance or cutting off this geze. 
ral tradition-in ſo continued a ſucceſſion ashere was -?- Can 
we imagine that the Grand-children of Jacob could be igno- 


rant of their own pedzgree,and whence they came into Epypr ? - 


can we think a thing ſo late and ſo remarkable as the account 
of their coming th:ither, ſhould be forgotten, which was at- 
tended-with-ſo many memorable circumſtances, eſpecially the 
ſelling and advancement of Joſeph, whoſe memory it was im- 
poſlible ſhould be obliterated in ſo ſhort a time? Could Fa- 


cob be ignorant of the Country whence his Grand-father 
Abraham came 2 efpecially when he lived ſo long init himſelf, 


and marricd into that branch: of the family that was remain- 


ing there,when he had ſerved his Vncle Laban ? Could Abra- 


ham when he was co-remporary with Sem, be ignorant . of the 


truth of the food, when Sem trum whom he derived himfelf,. | 


was one-of the perſons who eſcaped it in the_Ark ?-Coutd 
Sem be ignorant of the ations before the flood, when Adam 
the firſ man, lived ſo near the time of Noah ?. and could 
Noah then be ignorant of the Creation , and the fall of 
man ? Thus we ſee it almoſt :mpeſſivie, that any age among 
them then could be ignorant of the paſſages of the prece- 
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dent, which they were ſo few Generations removed from, 
thar they could with eaſe derive themſelves from the firſt 
man. Whatthen can we ſay? that any of,theſe had a de- 
ſign of deceiving their poſterity, ang ſocorrupted thetra- 
dition ? but beſides, that it could. be hardly poſſible at that 
time,. when there were ſo many remaining. fejſti10vies of 
former times ? what end can we imagine. that any Parents 
ſhould have in thus dece;ving their Children, or what ad- 
vantage ſhould come to them by ſuch a deceit ? Nay, I hail 
now manifeſt in the ſecond place, that the whole intereſt of 
their children lay in preſerving thus tradition certain and en- 
tire, For their. hopes of poſſeſſing ({anaan and title to ir, 
depended upon the promiſe made to Abraham 400 years 
before ;- which would not only keep awake their ſeſe of 
Divine Providence , but would make them careful during 
their bondage to preſervetheir Genealogies, becauſe all the 
right they could plead to their pofſeſſons in Canaan, Was 
from their being of Abrahams ſeed. And beſides this, on 
purpoſe to be a memorial to them of paſſages between God 
and Abraham, they had in their fleſh a badge of circumciſion, 
which would ſerve to call to mind thoſe :ranſa#:ons which 
had been between God and their fore-fathers. Theſe things 
then do fully demonſtrate, that infiſting only on rational 
evidence, the 1ſraelites were the moſt certain conſervatours 
of the ancient Hiſtory of the world ; and can we then think, 
that e Hoſes who was the Ruler among them, ſhould nor 
fully underſtand thoſe things which every 1/-aelire could 
* ſcarce be ignorant of, and might correct the miſtakes of 
e Moſes in his Hiſtory, if he had been guilty of any iuch ? 
Theſe things I ſuppoſe have made the fir/# propoſition evi- 
dent, that it was morally impoſſible Moies ſhould be deceived 
himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which he reports to others, 
both becauſe he had abilities {offciemt to diſcover truth from 
falſhood, and ſufficient information of the paſſages of former 
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_ "CAST. 11h 
eMoſes his fidelity and integrity proved , 


Moſes conſidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law-giver , his 


fidelity in both proved ,, clear evidences that he had no in- 
tent to deceive in his Hiſtory freedom from private intereſt, 
impartiality in his relations, plainneſs and perſpicuity of 
ſtile, As a Law-giver, he came armed with Divine Au- 
thority, which being the main thing, us fixed on to be fully 
proved from his attions and writings. The power of mi- 
racles the great evidence of Divine revelation, Two grand 
queſtions propounded. In what caſes miracles may be 

petted,and how known to be true. No neceſſity of a conſtant 
power of miracles in aChurch : Two caſes alone wherein 
they may be expetted. When any _ comes 45s a Law 
from God, and when a Divine Law to be repealed. The 
neceſſity of miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine 
revelation aſſerted. Ob ettions anſwered. No uſe of mira- 
cles when the dotrine us ſettled andowned by r:iracles in 
the firſt revelation. No need of miracles in reformation of 


a Church, 
7 E ſecond preps 7102 contains the proof of e Hoſes his 

fidelity, that he was as far from having any intent to. 
adecerve others, as he was veing deceived himſelf, Two waies 
e Moſes muſt be conſidered, as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law- 
giver , the only inducement for him to deceive as an Hiſto- 
7141, muſt be ſome particular zztereſt which muſt draw him 
aſide from an impartial delivery of the truth; as a £Caw- 
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24 he might wecerve, if he pretended Divine revelation for 


choſe Laws which were oaly the iſſues of his own brain, 
that they might be received with a greater wveneration 


among the people, as Numa Pompilaus and others did. . 


Now if we prove that eoſes had. no intereſt to deceive in 
his H:iftory, and had allrational evidence of Divine revela- 
ti0z in his Laws, we ſhall abundantly evin.ethe undoubted 


fadelity 
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Fidelity of e Moſes in every thing recorded by him. We begin 


then with his fidelity as an Hiforian, and it being contrary 
ro the common fans of the world: to deceive and be deces- 
ved, we haveno reaſon to entertain. any ſuſpicions of the 
veracity of any perſon where we canmor diſcern-ſome pecu- 
liar intereſt, that might have a ſtronger biaſs upon him than 
the common intereſt of the world; For it is otherwiſe in 90- 
rals than in naturals , for in naturals,we (et that every thing 
will leave its proper zrtereſtto preſerve the common intereſt of 
nature; butin morals, there is nothing more'common than 
deferting the common intereſt of mankind, to ſetup a pecu- 
lixr intereſt againſt ir ; Ir being the trueſt deſcription of a 
Politician, that he is one who makes himſelf the centre, and 
the whole world his circumference ; that he regards not how 
much- the whole world is abuſed, if any em doth 
accrue to himſelf by ir. Where we ſee it then the deſign 
of any perſon to advance himſelf or his poſterity, or to ſer 
up the credit of the Nation whoſe Hiſtory he writes, we may 
have juſt cauſe to ſuſpe& his -partiality, becauſe we then 
find a ſufficient inducement for ſuch a one to leave the 
common read of truth, and to fall into. the paths of deceit, 
But we have not the leaſt ground to ſuſpeR any ſuch part:- 
ality in the Hiſtory of ee . for nothing is more clear chan 
that he was free from the ambitious deſign of advancing 
himſelf and his poſterity , who notwithſtanding the. great 
honour he enjoyed himſelf, was content to leave his oy 
mthe meaneft fort of! atrendance upon the Tabernacle, And 
as little: have we _—_ ro think he intended to flarter that 
o lively deſcribes, thar one would think 
he had rather a deſign to ſet forth the frowardneſs, unbe- 
bief, unthankfulneſs, and diſobedience of a Nation towards 
2 Gracious Gd, than any waies to 5nhance their reputation 
in the world, or to ingratiate himſelf with them by writing 
this Hiſtory of them. Nay, and he ſets forth ſo exactly the 
leſſer failingsand groſſer enormities of all the Anceſtours of 
this Naiion whoſe atts he records, that any impartial Reader 
will ſoon acquit him of a deſign of fiatrery, when after he 
hath recorded thoſe faults, he ſeeks not io exrexuate them, 
or bring any excuſe or pretence to palliate them. So that 
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any obſerving reader may eaſily take notice, that he was 
carried on” by a. higher deſign than the common people of 
Hiſtorians are , and chat his drift and ſcope was to exalt the 
goodneſs and favour of God, towards a rebellious and obſtinate 
people. Of which there can be no greater nor more lively 
demonſtration, than the Hiſtory of all the tranſations of the 
Fewiſh Nation, from their coming forth of e£gype to their 
utter 74ine and deſolation. And Moſes tells them as from 
God himſelf, -it was neither for their number, nor their good- 
nefs, that God ſet his Love upon them, .but he ioved them, be- 
cauſe he loved them; 1. e, ne other account was to be given 
of his gracious dealing with them , but the freereſs of his 
own bounty , and the exuberancy of his goodnef towards 
them. Nay , have we not cauſe to admire the ingenuity 
as well as veracity of this excellent perſonage, who not only 
layes ſo notorious a blot upon the ttock of his ewn family 
Levi , recording ſo punQtually the inhumanity and cruelcy 
of him and Simeon in their dealings with the Sechemtes , 
but likewiſe inſerts that curſe which was left upon their 
memory for it by their own Father at his deceaſe 1 And 
char he might not leave the leaſt ſuſþ:c:07 of partiality behind 
him, he hath not done as the ſtatuary did, ( who engraved 
his own name ſo arrificially in the ſtatue of Fpzter , thar 
one ſhould continue as long as the other ,) but what the 
other intended for the praiſe of his skill, Adoſes hath done 
for his :ngenuity,that he hath ſo znter woven the Hiſtory of his 
own failings and diſobedience with thofe of the Narion, that 
his ſpots are like ro continue as long as the whole web of his 
Hiſtory is like to do. Had it been the leaſt part of his deſign 
ro have his memory preſerved with a ſuperſtitious veneration 
among the Fews, ho eaſie had it been for him to have left 
out any thing that might in the leaft exrrench upon his repu- 
ration ? but we find him very ſecure and careleft in that 
particular, nay, on the other fide, very ſtudiows and indu- 
ſtrious in depreſſing the honour and deſerrs of men, and 
advancing the power and goodneſs of God, And all this he 
doth, not in an affeted ſtrain of Rhetorickh,, whoſe proper 
work is :mpetrare fidem mendacio, and as Tully ſomewhere 
confeſſetb, ro make things ſeem — than they are, ys 
wit 
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with'that :nnate ſimplicity and plainnef,, and yet withal with 
that Imperatoria brevitas, that Mdajefty and authority, that 
it is thereby evident -he ſought not to court acceptance, but 
to demand belief : Nor had any' ſuch pitiful deiign of plea- 
ſing his Readers with ſome affected phraſes, bur thought thar 
Trath. it ſelf had preſence enough with it, to command the 
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ſubmiſſion of. our underſtandings to It. 


Eſpecially when all cheſe were. delivered by ſuch a one 
who came ſufficiently armed with all o:#ves of credcbility 
atid inducements to aſſent, by that evidence which he gave, 
that he was no pretender 10 dimine revelation, but was really 
imployed as a peculiar inſtrument of State under the God. 
and Ruler of the whole world. Which if it be made clear, 
then all our further doubts muſt preſently ceaſe, and all im- 
pertinent diſputes be ſilenced , when the ſupream Afajeſty 
appears impowring any perſon to diffete to the world the 
Laws they muſt be governed by. For it any thing be repug- 


nant to our. rational faculties, that is, that God ſhould diltate 


any thing bur what is moſt certainly true, or that the Gover- 
nor of the world ſhould preſcribe any Laws , but ſuch as 
were moſt juſt and reaſonable. If we ſuppoſe a God, we 
cannot queſtion veracity to be one of his chicfeſt Attributes , 
and that it is 5peſſible the God of truth ſhould. impluy any, 
to reveal any thing as from him , but what was x#doubredly: 
true. - Sothat it were an argument of the moſt groſs and un- 
reaſonable zncredulity, to diſtruſt the certainty of any thing 
which comes to us with ſufficient evsdence of. divine revela- 
tion , becauſe chereby we ſhew our diſtruſt of the veracity 
of God himſelf.. All that we can defirethen , is only reaſon- 
able ſatisfattion concerning the evidence of Divine revela- 


tion in the perſon whoſe words we are to credit, and this our 


Gracious God hath been ſo far from denying men, that he 
hath given all zat:ozzal evidence of the truth of it.. For it 
implying no incongruity at all, to any notionsof God or our 
ſelves, that God ſhould, whin ir pleaſes him, ſingle out ſome 
:nſtrument to maniteſt his will to the world, our enquiry 
then leads us to thoſe rhings which may bz proper zotes and 


charafters of ſuch a perſon who is imployed on fo high an 


Embaſſy. And thoſe are chiefly theſe two, if his ations be 


ſach. 
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ſuch 45 could not flow from the power of meer natural cauſes , 
and if the things he reveals be ſuch as conld not proceed from 
any created underftanding. Firſt then, for his ations, theſe 
ftriking moſt upon our outward ſenſes, when they are any 
thing extraordinary, do tranſmit along with the :mpreſſions 
of chem to the underſtanding, an high opinion of the perſor: 
that does them : Whereas the meer herght of knowledge , 
or profoundnefs of things diſcovered, can have-no ſuch pre- 
ſent power and influence upon any, but ſuch 2< are of more 
raiſed and inquifirive minds. And the world is generally 
more apt to ſuſpe& its ſelf deceived with words, than it can 
be with attsons , and hence eFracles, or thedoing of things 
above the reach of nature , hath been alwayes embraced as 
the greateſt . teſtimony of Divine authoricy and revelation. 
For which there is this evident reaſon, that the courſe of 
nature being ſetled by divine power, and every thing ating 
there by the force of that power it received at firſt, it ſeems 
impoſſible that any thing ſhould really alter the ſeries of 
things, without the ſame power which at firſt produced 
them. This then we take for granted, that whereever ſuch a 
power appears,there ts 4 certain evidence of a Divine preſence 
going along with ſuch a perſon who enjoys it. And this is that 
which is-moſt evident in the at#5o775 of Moſes, both as tothe 
Aracles he wrought both in egypt and the Wilderneſs, 
and his miraculous deliverance ofthe Jſraelites out of A gypt, 
this later being as much above the reach of any meerly 
civil power, as the other above nateral. | | 
We therefore come to the rational evidence of that divine 
authority whereby Moſes ated , which may be gathered 
from that divine power which appearcd in his attions ; which 
being a matter of ſo great weight and importance ( it being 
one of the main baſes whereon the evidence of divine reve- 
lation, as to, doth ſtand) and withal - of ſo* great diffi- 
culty and obſcurity, ( cauſed through the preferring ſome 
parties in Religion, above the common intereſt of it ) it will 
require more care and diligence to ſearch what :nflnence the 
power of Miracles hath upon the proving the Divine (orm:ſ- 
fron of thoſe who dothem. Whether ihey are ſuch undoubred 
credentials, that whereever they are produced, we are pre- 
T 2 ſently 
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ſently to receive the per/o7zs who bring them, as extraordina- 
ry Embaſſadors from heaven, employed on ſome peculiar 


meſſage to the ſons of men ? For the tull ſtating of this im- 


portant queſtion, tworthings muſt be cleared , Firſt, 1» what 
caſes miracles may.be expetted as credentials to confirm an im- 
mediate commiſſion from Heaven ? Secondly, What rational 
evidences do attend thoſe miracles, to aſſure us they are ſuch as 
tbey pretend tobe ? 

Er ſt, For the caſes wherein theſe miracles are to be expetted 
as inducements to,or confirmations of our faith,concerning the 
Divine imployment of any perſons in the world, And here I 
lay down this as a certain foundation, that a power of mi- 
racles 1s not conſtantly and perpetually neceſſary in all thoſe 
who manage the affairs of Heaven here on earth, or that att 
iz the name of God in the world. When the doftrine of faith 
Is once ſerled in ſacred records, and the divine revelation of 
that doftrine ſufficiently arreſted, by a power of miracles in 
the revealers of it , What imaginable neceſlity or pretext 
can there be contrived for a power of miracles , eſpecially 
among ſuch as already own the Divine revelation of the 
Scriptures ? To make then a power of working miracles to 
be conſtantly reſident in the Church of God, as one of the 
neceſſary notes and charatters of it, is to put God upon that 


_neceſlity which common nature is. freed from, viz. of mul- 


tiplying things withour ſufficient cauſe to be given for them , 
and to leave mens faith at a ſtand., when God hath given 
ſufficient teſtimony for it tv rely upon. It is a thing 160 
common and eafie to be obſerved, that ſorie perſons out of 
their eagerneſs to uphold the intereſt of their own party, 
have been fain to eſtabliſh it upon ſuch grounds, which when 
they are ſufficiently. ſearched ro the bottom, do apparently 
undermine the common, and ſure foundations whereon the 
belief of our common Chriſtianity doth mainly ſtand. It 
were eaſie tomake a large diſcourſe on this ſubje&, whereby 
we.may rip open. the wounds that Chriſtianity bath re- 
ceived , through:the contentions of the ſeveral parties of it , 
but. this :putation cannot with ſo much: reaſon be faſtned 
on any party, as that which is nailed to a. pretended infal- 
tible chair ;, for which we need no other inſtance, than _— 
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before us. For while the leaders of that party make a power 
of miracles to be a neceſſary note of the rrue (burch, they 
unavoidably run men upon this dangerous precipice, not to 
believe any thing as a matter of fauh, where they find not 
ſufficient mrracles to convince them that it is the r7ue Church 
which propounds it to them. Which neceſſarily follows from 
their acknowledged principles ;, for it being impoſlible ac- 
cording to them, to believe any thing- with a divine faith, 
but what is propounded by the Church as an infallible guide , 
and it being impoſlible to know which is this z»fallible guide, 
but by the notes and charaFers of it, and one of thoſe notes, 
being a power of miracles, I cannot find out my guide but by 
this power ; and this power muſt be preſent in the Church, 
( for nothing of former ages concerning faith, as the Ac. 
racles cf Chriſt, his reſurreftion, &Cc. 15 to be believed, bur 
on the Churches account ) and therefore where men do nor 
find ſuſficient convittion from preſent miracles, to believe 
the Church to be an infallible guide, they muſt throw off all 
faith concerning the Gofpe/ , tor as good never a whit, as 
never the b:tter. And therefore it 1s no wonder Atheiſm 
ſhould be ſo thriving a plant in Jtaly, nay under, if nor 
within the walls of Rome it ſelf, where inquiſitive perſons 
do daily ſeethe jugglings and impoſtures of Prieſts in their 
pretended miracles, ' and from thence are brought to look 
upon Religion irs ſelf as a meer impoſture, and tothink no 
Pope fo intallible as he that ſaid, Quantum nobis profuit hec 
de Chriſto fabula ? Such horrid conſequences do men drive 
others, if nor. bring themſelves ro, when they employ their 
parts and induſtry rather to uphold a corrupt zntereſt, than to 
promote the belicf of the acknowledged principles of Chri- 
ſtian faith, But as long as we aſſert no zeceſſiry of ſuch a. 
power of miracles to be the cre of any true Church, nor. 
any ſuch zeceſſity of an infallible guide, but that the miracles 
wrought by Chr:/# and his ApoſHes, were ſufficient evidences 
of a .divine ſpirit i them ;, and that the Scriprares were 
recorded by them to. be an zxfallible rule of faith, herewe 
have more clear reaſon as to the primary motives and. 
grounds of faith, and withal the :7fallible veracity of God in 
the Scriptures, asthe laſt reſol4t;ox of faith. And while we 
T'3 aſſert - 
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aſſert ſuch an 5»fallible rule of faith, delivered to us by ſuch 


an unanimous coulent trom the firſt delivery of it, and then 
ſo fully arreſted by ſuch #;:controulable miracles, we cannot 
in the leaſt undcrſtand to what end a power of miracles 
ſhould now ſerve in the Church, eſpecially among thoſe who 
all believe the Scriptures to be the Word of God. Indeed be- 
fore the great _— of Converts in the primitive times 
were brought in, both of Fews and Gextiles, and the Church 
fully ſertled in receiving rhe Caron of the Scriptures uni- 
verlally, we find God did continue this power among them ; 
but after the books of the' New Teſtament were R—_ 
embraced as the rule of faith among (br:iſtians, we find them 
ſo far from pretending to any ſuch power, that they reje& 
the pretenders to it, ſuch as the Donati/ts were, and plead 
upon the ſame accounts as we do now againſt the zeceſſiry of 
it. We ſee then no reaſon in the world for mracles to be 
continued where the doctrine of faithis ſettled, as being con- 
firmed by miracles in the firſt Preachers of it. 

There are only theſe ewo caſes then, wherein miracles may 
juſtly and with reaſon be expeRted. Firſt, when any perſon: 
comes as by an extraordinary commiſſion from God to the 
world, either to deliver ſome S_—_ RR or to ao ſome 
more than ordinary ſervice, Secondly, When ſomething that 
hath been before eftabliſhed by Divine Law, u to be repealed, 
and ſome other way of worſhip eſtabliſhed inſtead of it. 
Firſt, When any comes upon an extraordinary meſſage to the 
world, in the name of, and by commiſſion from God, then it is 
but reaſon to require ſome more than ordinary evidence of 
ſuch authority. Becauſe of the main importance of the du- 
ty of giving credit to ſuch a perſon, and the great fin of be- 
ing guilty of rejzeRting that divine authority which appears in 
him. And in this caſe we cannot think fa God would re- 
quire it as a 4ty to believe, where he doth not give ſuffici- 
ent arguments for ou nor that he will puniſh perſons for 
ſuch a fault; which an 5nv:ncible ignorance was the cauſe of. 
Indeed God doth not uſe to rows faith, as to the aR of 
It, but he doth ſo clearly propound the objeft of it, with all 
arguments inducing toit, as may ſufficiently juſtifie a Belze- 
vers ohoice in point of reaſon and prudence, and may leave all 
un- 
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unbelievers without excuſe, T cannot ſee what account a 


man can give to himſelf -of his faxh, much leſs what Apology 


he can make to others for it, unleſs he be ſufficiently con- 


vinced, in point of the higheſt reaſon, that it was his duty to 
believe , aid in order to that convstion, there muſt be ſome 
clear evidence given, that what is ſpoken hath the impreſf of 
Divine authority upon it. Now what convictions there can 
be to any ſober mind concerning Dsvine authority in an 

perſon without ſuch a power of miracles going along wit 

him, when he is to deliver ſome zew doftrine to the world to 
be belicved, I confeſs 1 cannot underſtand. For - although 1 
doubt not but where ever Goddoth reveal any thing to any 
perſon immediately, he gives demonſtrable evidence to the 
inward ſenſes of the ſoul, that. it comes from himſelf, yet 
this inward ſenſe can be no ground to ano:her perſon to be- 
lieve his do&rine divine, becauſe no man can be a comperent 
judge of the aftings. of anothers ſenſes; and itis impoſlible 
ro another perſon to diſtinguiſh the a&#:zgs of the divine 
Spirit from ſtrong 3mpreſſions of fancy by the force and 
energy of them, If it be ſaid, thar we are bound to believe 
thoſe, who ſay they are fully ſatisfied of their Divine Commiſ- 
fron... Tanſwer, Firſt, this will expoſe usto all deluſions imagi- 
nable , for if we are bound to believe them becauſe they ſay ſo, 
we are bound to believe all which ſay ſo; and none are more 


confident pretenders to this than the greateſt deceivers, as. 


the experience of our age will ſuffickently witneſs. Secondly, 
Men muſt neceſſarily be bound to believe contradiftions , 
for nothing-more ordinary, than for fuch confident pretexd- 
ers to a Divine Spirit, to contradiit one another, and it-may 
be, the ſame perſon ina little time contradit? _— - and 
muſt we ftill be bound: to believe all they ſay > If fo, no 
Philoſopher swould be ſo much in requeſt, as thoſe Ar;ſtorle 
diſputes againſt in his e Zeraphyſicks, who thought a thing 
might be, and nor. be, at the ſame time. Thirdly, The ground: 
of faith. at laſt will be but a meer humane teſtimony, as far as 
the perſon who-is to believe is capable of judging of it.. For 
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the Queſtion.being, Whether the perſon I am to believe hath-. 


divine authority for what he ſaith, What ground can I have 
to: believe that he hath' fo ? - Mult I rake his bare affirmation 
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for it-?- If ſo, then a meer. humane —_ muſt be the 
ground of divine faith, and that which it is laſt reſolved 
into; if it be ſaid that J am to believe the divine authority by 
which he fpeaks, when he ſpeaks in the name of God : 1 an- 
ſwer, the queſtion will again return, how I fhall know. he 
ſpeaks this from divine authority ? and fo there muſt be a 
progreſs. in infinitum, or founding divine faith on a meer 
humane teſtimony,if I am to believe divine revelation meer- 
ly on the account of the perſons affirmation who pretends 
untoir. For in this caſe it holds good, 07 _— & non 
exiſtentis cadem eſt ratio , if he bedivinely inſpired,and there 
be no ground inducing me to believe that he is ſo, I ſhall be 
exculed, if I believe him not, if my wilfulneſs and lazineſs be 
not the cauſe of my unbelief. 

| If it be faid that God will ſatisfie the minds of good men 
concerning the truth of divine revelation. I grant it to be 
wonderfully true, but :1l the queſtion is de modo, how God 
will ſatisfie them 2 whether meerly by inſpiration of his own 
ſpirit in them, aſſuring them that it 15 God that ſpeaks in ſuch 
perſons, or by giving them rational evidence, convincing 
them of ſufficient grounds to believe it, If we aſſert the 
former way, we run into theſe inconyeniencies, Firſt, we 
make as :mmediate a revelation 1n all thoſe who believe, as in 
thoſe who are to reveal divine truths to us, for there is a new 
revelation of an objef# immediately tothe mind ; viz. that 
ſuch a'perſon ts inſpired of God, and ſois not after the com- 
mon my of the Spirits i/lu nemation 1n Believers, which is 

t 


by. :nlightning. the faculty, without the propoſition of any 
new. he, as itis in the, work, of Grace : So that according 


co this opinion, there muſt be immediate :n:ſpiration as to that 
att of faith, whereby we believe any one to have been 4;- 
vinely inſpired, and conſequently to that waereby we be- 
lieve the Scrsptures to be the Word of God. Secondly, Doth 
not this make -the faireſt plea for mens ubel:ef ? For I de- 
mand, Is it the duty of thoſe who want that :»»»ediate illu- 
mination to believe or no? If it be not (fieir duty, unbelief 
can be no ſztothem , if it be a 4ury, it inuſt be mate known 
to be a duty; and how can that be inade known to them to 
be a duty, when they wart the only and neceſſary means of 
inſtruftion 
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snftruftion in order to it > Will God coudemn them for that, 
which it was impoſſible they ſhould have, unleſs God gave nt 
them? And how can they be left 52excuſable, who want-fo 
much as rational inducements to faith? for of theſe I now 
ſpeak, .and not of efficacious perſwaſions of the mind, when 
there are rational arguments for faith propounded. 'But laſt- 
ty, I-ſuppoſe the cate will be cleared, when we take notice 
what-courſe God hath always taken to give all rational ſariſ- 
faftion to the minds of men, concerning the perſons whom 
he hath imployed in either of the fore-mentioned caſes. 
Firſt, for thoſe who have been imployed upon fome ſpecial meſ- 
fage and ſervice for God, he hath {ene them forth ſufficiently 
provided with manifeſtations of the. Divine power whereby 
they ated, as is moſt clear and evident in the preſent caſe 
of Moſes, Exodus 4. 1,2, 3,4, 5. where Moſes puts the 
.cale to God, which we are now debating of. Suppoſing, ſaith 
he, that I ſhould goto the {ſraclites and tell chem, God had 
appeared to me, and ſent me to deliver thefn, and they 
ſhould ſay God had not appeared unto me , how ſhould I 
ſatisfie them ? God doth not reje& this objettion of Moſes 
as ſayouring of wnbelief, but preſently ſhews him how he 
ſhould fatisfhe them, by cauſing a miracle beiore his face, 
turning his rod into a Serpent ,, and God gives this as the Tea- 
ſon of it, verſe 5. That they may believe that the Lord God 
of their Fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, the 
Godof Jacob, hath appeared nnto thee. It ſeems God himſelf 
thought this would be the moſt pregnant evidence of Gods 
appearing to him, if he wrought miracles before their faces. 
Nay, left they ſhould think one ſingle miracle was not ſuffi- 
cient, God in the immediate following verſes adjoyns tws 
more, which he ſhould do in order to their fatisfaRion ; 
-and further, verſ. 21. God gave him a charge to doall thoſe 
wonders before Pharaoh, which he had put into hishand : 
And accordingly we find Pharaoh preſently demanding 'a 
miracle of Moſes, Exodus 7.9. which accordingly ſes 
did in his preſence, though he might ſuppoſe Pharaohs de- 
mand not to proceed from defire of ſatisfa&ion-, but from 
ſome hopes that for want of it, he might have rendred his 
credit ſuſpected among the 1ſraelites. 
Sl Indeed 
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Indeed after God had delivered his people, and had-ſetled 
them ina way of ſcrving him according ro the Laws -deli- 
vered by Moſes, which. he had confirmed by unqueſtionable 
miracles among them, we find. a caution laid in by Moſes 
himſelf, againſt thoſe which ſhould pretend ſigns and won- 
ders to. draw them off from the Religion eſtabliſhed by 
the Law.of Moſes. - And ſo likewiſe under the Goſpel, after 
that was eſtabliſhed by the INES miracles of our 
Saviour and his Apes, we find frequent cautions againſt 
being deceived bythoſe who: came with prerences:- of doing 
great miracles, Bur this is ſo far from infringing the cxed:- 
bility of ſuch a Teftsmony which is confirmed by miracles , 
that it yields a ſtrong confirmation to the truth of what 1 
now aſſert. For the doftrine is ſuppoſed to be already efta- 
bliſhed by miracles , according to which we are to judge of 
the __ of ſuch-pretenders, Now it ſtands to the greateſt 
reaſon, that when a Religion is once eſtabliſhed by uncon- 
trouled miracles, we ſhould not hearken to every whiffling 
Con;urer that will pretend to do great feats, to--draw us off 
from the truth eſtabliſhed. - In which caſe, the ſureſt way 
tro diſcover the impoſture, . is to compare his pretended 
miracles with thoſe true and: real ones which were done by 
Aleſes and Chriſt , and. the ground of it is, becauſe every 
perſon is no competent jzdge of-the truth of a, miracle , for 
the Devil by his power and (ubtilty, may cafily deceive all 
ſuch as will be led by the noſe by him, in. expeQation-of 
ſome wonders to be done by him. And therefore as long-as 
we- have no ground to queſtion the certainty of thoſe m7i- 
racles which-were wrought by Chriſ# or Moſes, Iam bound 
to adhere to-the dofFnine eſtabliſhed .by thoſe miracles, and 
to make them my -rule of judging all perſons who ſhall pre- 
tend to work-miracles : Becauſe, 1, 1 do not know :liow 
far God may. give men over to be deceived by lying wonders, 


' who will not receive the truth in the love of at ,, 1. e. thoſe 


that. think not the Chriſtian. Religion ſufficiently .confirmed 
by. the miracles wrought at; the firſt promulgation of it, . God 
in j#/tice may permic the Devil- ro go further than other- 
wiſe he could, and leave ſuch perſons to their own credukity, 
to believe every impoſture and illuſien of their ſenſes. for 

| true 
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true miracles. 2. That def&rine which was confirmed by 
undoubted miracles, hath aſſured us of the coming of lying 
worders, whereby many ſhould be deceived. Now this parc 
of the dorine of the Goſpel is as certainly true as any of 
the reſt; ſor it was confirmed by the ſame miracles that the 
other was ; and beſides that, the very coming of ſuch :;- 
racles is an evidence of the truth of it, it falling out fo ex- 
aQly according to what was foreto!d ſo many hundred 
years ſince. Now if this dofFrine be true, then ar. I certain 
the intent of theſe w:racles is to decerve, and that thoſe are 
deceived who hearken to them , and what reaſon then have 
Ito believe them? 3. To what end do theſe miracles ſerve ? 
Are they ro confirm the rraths tontained in Scripture ? 
But what need they any confirmation' now , when we are 
aſſured by the miracles wrought by Chriſt and his eApoſiles, 
that the doctrine by them preached cate from God ? and 
ſo hath been received upon the credit of thoſe miracles ever 
ſince, Were theſe truths ſuthciently proved to be from God 
before or no? If or, then all former ages have believed 
wichout ſufficient ground for faith , if they were , then 
what ground -an there be to confirm us in them now-? cer- 
tairly God, who never doth any thing but for very great 
purpoſes ,. will never alter the courſe of nature., meerly-for 
ſatisfaction of mens vain curioſities. | 

- But it may be it will be ſaid, Ir was ſomerhing not fully e- 
vealed%3n Scripture which is thus confirmed by miracles + but 
where hath the Scriprure told us, that any thing nor fully 
revealed therein, ſhould be afterwards confirmed? Was the 
Scripturt an infallible rule of faith while this was wanting in 
it? Did C#riſt and his Apoſtles diſcharge their places , when 
they left ſomething «nrevealed tous? Was this a duty before 
theſe miracles, or no? if it was, what need miracles to con- 
firmit? if zot, Chriſt hath nor told us all neceſſary cond:- 
tions of ſalvation. For whatever is required as a- duty, is 
ſuch as the negle&t of it runs men upon damnation. 
Laftly , mens. fazth will be left at continual uncertainties, 
for we know not according to thy principle, when we have 
all that is neceſſary to be believed, or do all that is neceſſary - 


to be praitiſed in order to ſalyation. For it God may till 
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make new articles of faith, or conſtitute new duties by. 
freſh miracles, I muſt gg -and enquire what miracles are 
wrought in every place, to ſee that I miſs nothing that may 
be neceſſary for me, in order to my happineſs in another. 
wor 

Tf men pretend. to- deliver any. dodrine contrary to the 
Scriprure ;, then it isnot only xeceſſary that. they confirm it 
by mizacics, but they muſt manifeſt the felſiry ot rhoſe 
miracles on which that dofrene is believed, or elſe they muſt 
uſe another- miracle to prove that God will ſet his /cal. to 
confirm both parts of a contradiftion.to be true, Which being 
the hardeſt.task,of..all, had need be proved by very ſufficient 
and undoubted miracles, ſuch as may be able t» make us be- 
lieve thoſe are miracles, and are not, at the ſame time, and ſo 
the frength of the argument is utterly deſtroyed by the me- 
dizm produced to prove it by. 

By this diſcourſe theſe :wo things are clear , Firſt, that. no 
prerences of miracles are to be hearkyed to, when the doltrine 
We are to believe ts already eſtabliſhed by them,if thoſe miracles 
tend in the leaſt to the derogation of the truth of what was 
eſtabliſhed by thoſe former miracles. Secondly, that when the 
full dottrine we are to believe is eſtabliſhed. by. miracles,there is 
no neceſſity at all of nevs miracles , for confirmation of any of 
the truths therein delivered. And therefore it is a moſt unrea- 
ſonable thing to demand miracles of thoſe to prove the,truth 
of. the dorine they deliver , who do firſ# ſolemnly. profef 
to deliver nothing but what was. confirmed by miracles in the 
firſt delivery of it, and-is conained-in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Teſtament, and ſecondly do not pretend to any 
smmediate Commiſſion from . heaven , but do nothing bur 
what in their conſciences they think every true Chriſtian. is 
bound to do , much more all Magiſtrates and Miniſters who 
believe-the truth of what they profeſs, which is in their 
places to reform all errors and abuſes which are crept into 
the doftrine or prattice of Chriſtianity, through the corrupri- 
on of men or times, And-therefore it is a moſt unjuſt and un- 
reaſonable demand of the Phpi/ts, when they require mira- 
cles from our firſt reformers, to prove the rruth of their do- 
Grine with, Had they pretended to have come-with an 

| ammediate 
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emmediate commiſſion from heaven to have added to the De- 
frine of the Goſpel, there had been ſomeplea for ſuch a de- 
mand , but ir was quite otherwiſe with them : Their only 
deſign was to whip the buyers and ſellers out of the Temple, 
to purge the Church from its abuſes : And although that by 
Ferome was thought to be one of our Saviours greateſt ms- 
racles, yerthis by us is conceived to be no other than the duty 
of all e Magiſtrates, e Miniſters, and private (briſtians , 
theſe by their Prayers, eMiniſters by their dottrine, and 
eAMagiſtrates by their jult authority. 
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CHAP.IV. 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Hoſes. 


An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moles, by Gods own appoint- 
ment in the Law of Moſes. The Schools of the Prophets, 
the original and inſtitution of them. The Cities of the Le- 
wvites. The occaſion of their firſt inſtitution. The places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the tendency of the inſtitu- 
tion there to a prophetical office. Of the e Muſick, uſed in 
the Schools of the Prophets. The Roman Aſſamenta, and the 
Greek, Hymns in their ſolemn worſhip. The two ſorts of 
Prophets among the Jews, Lieger aud extraordinary. .Or- 


dinary Prophets taken ont of the Schools, proved by Amos- 


and Saul. 


Ut although now under the Goſpel (the revelation of o, x. 


: Gods will being complicated by Chriſt and his Apoſtles) 


we have no reaſon either to expet new Revelations, or - 


new miracles for confirming the old, yet under the Law, 
God training up his people by degrees: till the coming of 
Chriſt, there was a neceſlicy of a new ſupply of Divine Meſ- 
fengers ( called Prophets ) ro prepare ihe people, . and. make 
way for the coming of Chriſt, As to whom thele two things 
are conſiderable. - 


Firſt, Thoſe Prophets whoſe work was to inform the people” . 
of their duties, or to reprove then for thery ſims, or to pgs | 
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them for the coming of the Meſſias ( which were their chief 
tasks ) had no need to confirm the truth of their doftrine or 
commiſſion from heaven by the working of miracles anong 
chem. And that on theſe rwo accounts. 

Firſt, Becauſe God did not conſummate the revclati onef 
his mind aid will to the Jews by the Miniſtry of Moſes, but 
appointed a ſucceſſion of Prophets ro be among them, to make 
k:aown his mind unto them, Now in this cale , when the 
prophctical office was eſtabliſhed among them, what neccſſiry 
was there that every one that came to them upon an errand 
from God, ſhould prove his reſtimony to be true by mira 
cles, when in the diſcharge of His office he delivered no- 
thing d:fſonant from the Law of Moſes ? It is one argu- 
ment God intended a ſucceſſion of Prophers, when he laid 
down ſuch rules in his Law tor the judging of them , and to 
know whether they were truly inſpired or no, Det. 18. 
21,22. And in that ſame place God doth promiſe a ſucceſſion 
of Prophets, Deut. 18. 15, 18. A Prophet will the Lord God 
raiſe up unto thee like unto me; ro him ſhall ye hearken. 
Which words, though in their fall and compleat ſenſe they 
do relate to Chriſt ( who is the great Prophet of rhe (burch ) 
yet who ever attends to the full ſcope of the words, will eaſily 
perceive that the immediate ſenſe of them doth relate to an 
order of Prophets which ſhould ſucceed e Hoſes among the 
Jews , between whom and e Moſes there would be a great 
ſmilitude as to their Birth, Calling, and Dofrine, though 
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' Not a juſt equality, which is excluded, Deut. 34. 10, 11, 


and the chiet reaſon why it is ſaid there that the other Pro- 
Pphets fell ſo much ſhort of 2oſes, is, in regard- of the ſigns 
and wonders which he wrought, as is there largely expreſ- 
ſed. Nor may it ſzem ſtrange, that by a Propher ſhould be 
underſtood an or/er or ſucceſſion of Prophets, when it is 
acknowledged by moſt Proteſtants, that by 5 Avrie:r-©&-, the 
Antichriſt, is underſtood a rank and ſucceſſion of ſeveral per- 
ſoasinthe ſame name and funRion - And tharit is ts be under- 
ſtood in thoſe words concerning a ſucceſſion of Prophets, 
will appear by the occaſion of their being brought in , for 
ver. 14, God prohibits them to hearken after the manner of 
their neighbour-nations, to obſervers of times. and Divi- 
ners, 
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ners, and then brings in the following words, v. 15. as to 
the reaſon of that prohibition, that God would raiſe up a 
Prophet among themſelves like unto Moſes, and to him ſhould 
they hearkgen. Now let any rational man judge whether 
it were ſo probable an argument to keep them irom hear- 
kening to Diviners of other Nations , that there ſhould a 
Prophet ariſe 2000 years after like unto eFſoſes, as that he 
would raiſe up a continued ſucceſſion of Prophets among 
themſelves, to whom they ſhould hearken, Thus O7:igen 
in his excellent Books againſt (eſs, ſhews the necetiity 
of the Prophetical office among the Fews from hence , for 
faith he, it being written in their Law that the Gentiles hear - 
kened unto Oracles and Divinations ;, but God would not ſuffe; 
it to be ſo among them, it preſently follows, A Prophet will 
the Lord God raiſe up in the midſt of thee, &c.. Therefore, 
ſaith he, when the Nations round about them had their Ora- 
cles, and ſeveral waies of divination, all which were ſtrittly 
prohibited among the jews, if the Fews had no way of fore- 
. knowing things to come, it had been almoſt impoſſw1e, conſider- 
'#ng the great curioſity of humane nature, . to-hace kept them 
from deſpiſing the Law of e Moſes, or apoſtatizing to the hea- 
then Oracles, or ſetting up ſomething like them among them- 
ſelves. Which interpretation of his ſeems to have a great 
deal of reaſon, not only from the coherence of the words 
here, but from the Analogy of many other. precepts of the 
Law 0 AMſes, which it 1s moſt certain havea reſpe&-to 
the cuſtoms of the 1dolatraus Nations round about them, 
Another reafon why it is moſt probable, that by this is uvn- 
derſtood a ſucceſſion of Prophe's, is the charge which fol- 
lows againſt falſe Prephets, and the ysles to diſcover them, 
v.20, 21, 22, which had not been ſo pertznent and coherent 
if the oppoſitzon did noi lie berween the order of true Prophets 
among the Fews, and the fie Prophets which ſhould riſe 
up in the midſt of them. And that which vet further juſti- 
ties this zxterpretation, 1s, that there .is no other place inthe 
whole Pentateuch which doth expreſly.*ſpeak of 4 /xucceſſioz: 
of- Prophets, if this be not underſtood of it; and isit any 
waies probable a matter of ſo great mement and conſequence 
ſhould be wholly. pretermitted > Eſpecially when we —_ 
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ſo exactly performed in the ſucceeding ages of the Fewsſh 
Common-wealth , their immediate Rulers like Di&tators at 
Rome, after e Moſes death, being moſt raiſed up by immediate 
#ncitation and impulſe from God, and many of them 57ſpired 
with a ſpirit of Prophecie, How ſhould the Zews have ex- 
pected theſe, or obeyed them when. they appeared, had not 


God foretold it to them, - and provided them for it by the 


Law of e Moſes ? 

Neither did theſe Prophets ariſe ſingly among them, like 
blazing Stars,one in an ageto portend future events,but whole 
Conſtellations of them ſometimes appeared together ; = 
ſo many ſmaller Prophets wefe ſomerimes united together, 
as made up a perfe&t Galaxy , when they were entred into 
Societies, and became Schools of the Prophets , for ſuch we 
frequently read of in Scripture. The or:ginal and inftituti- 
on of which may caſt a further light into our preſent deſign, 
and ſhew us the little reaſon the Jews could haveto expect 
miracles from them to confirm their do&trine, who were 
brought up in the knowledge of their Law, and were cal- 
{ed our from their ſeveral ſocieties into the propherical 
office by the :mmediate sncitation of God himſelf. Which be- 
ing ſo commonly known among them, there needed no ſuch 
extraordinary proofs to manifeſt the Divine authority by 


* which they were employed. Two things then weſhall en- 


deavour toclear , Firſt, the original and inſtitution of theſe 
Schools of the Prophets , and: ſecondly, That it was the ordi- 
nary courſe for the Prophets by employment to be taken forth of 
theſe ſocieties wherein they were educated, Firſt, for the ori- 

inal and inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets, The 

rſt Seminaries,or places of inſtitution among the Jews, were 
the C:tzes of the Levites, which where diſperſed up and down 
in the ſeveral Tribes of Iſrael, God thereby turning that 
into a bleſling, which was pronounced as a c#rſe upon Le- 
v4 by his Father 7acob, viz. that he ſhould be divided in Fa- 
cob, and ſcattered in Iſrael, But thoughthe fulfilling of that 
Prophecy might be the primary ground of that ſcattering, 
yet it is evident that God aimed at ſome further good in it, 
both in reference to the Levites and the Iſraclitess Lyra 


. undertakes to aflign four reaſons of this diſtribution of the 


Cities 
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Citier of the Levites among the Trides. (1) Becauſe if they 
had lived but in one Tribe, the worſhip of God would have 
ſeemed to have been confined to: thar Tribe, ( 2 ) Becauſe 
they would have been a bx#der to that Tribe they had their 
habications in. ( 3 ) From the equity of being maintained by 
all, who ſerved for all. (4) Becauſe it was their office to 
teach the people , and therefore it was neceſſary they ſhould 
live among them. Theſe reaſons are -moſt of them appoſed by 
eAbulenſis, but defended by others. The /aft is that which 
moſt infiſt on, it being the peculiar office of the Levites to 
teach the people ; ſo 2 Chron, 35. 4. eAnd ſaid unto the Le- 
vites, qui erudicbant omnem Iſraclem, as Vatablusrenders it, 
who taught all Iſrael, and MMafins infiſts on thar as the prear 
reaſon of their diſperſion, to+ be: ready to teach rhe Law 
among the ſrac/ites. But yer all thoſewho are agreed that 
reaching the Law was the duty of the Levites, are not yer 
agreed of the manner of that reaching ; for there being rwo 
parts of their Law, the 'one ceremonial and' judicial , and 
the other moral and ſpiritual, the queſtion is, whether of 
theſe two did belong to, or was performed by rhe Prieſts 
and Levites, There are many who: underſtand all chat Of- 
 fice of teaching which belonged to the Prieſts and Levires, 
to be meerly concerning the ceremonial: part of the 'Layw , 
i.e, deciding all caſes of controverſie which ſhoutd ariſe con- 
cerning their ceremonial worſhip, which in 'Zevir. 10. 10, 
is called putting a difference between holy and unholy , 
and between clean: and unclean. But it ſeems ſumewhar 
ſtrange that God ſhould take fo grear care about the ſhell 
and outſide of his worſhip, and none at all for the moral and 
ſpiritual parc of it, _ when he had ſer a part a whole 
Tribe meerly for his own ſervice, and freed them from all 
other employments, thar-they: might have a- greater liberty 
ro attend upon the things Telating- ro tris ſervice, efpecially 
when it is mentioned as the duty -of the Prizts and Levires 
fo teach all the ftatutes which the Lord bad fpoken to themby 
the hand of Moſes and that they ſhall teach Jacob thy ſtatutes, 


and Iſrael thy Law. Which notwithſtanding what Abarbi-" 


el and others ſay, muft*certainly comprehend as well the 
woral 3s the ceremonial part of e Hofes his Law. Andthe 
: ; X Prieſts 
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Prieſts lips are- ſaid to preſerve kyowledge : and God ſacth the 
ſhould ſeek. the Law at his mouth , for he is the meſſenger of 4 
Lordof Heſts. . Do theſe things import no more chan meer 
deciding the. caſes of the ceremonial Law ? But whatever 
Gods imtemtion in the snſtsruezon of the Levites was,. we find 
not mych.in Scripture of what they did for the promoting 
the moral and fpiritnual part of divine worſhip, but it is -na 
news to hear that Soczerzes inſticuted for good and pious 
ends, ſhould degenerate fromthe firſt intergion of the Found- 
ers of them; and thus 1t. is probable it was with the Le- 
vites, who finding the moſt of their benefit and advantage 
ro.come in by the ceremonial caſes, might grow more negli- 
gent of the moral part of divine ſervice, which brought no ſe- 
cular emolument to them, | 

And thence we read not of. theſe Schools-of the Prophets, 
which were Societies in order. to ſpiritual. inſtruttion , till 
about. the rime of. Same} , and:;many think him ro have 
been the firſt Author of them.. For.it is evident, that. about 
his time the Prieſthood was grown to a great degeneracy, and, 
men thereby eſtranged from the worſhip of God , fo that. 
there ſeemed almoſt a neceſſicy then. of reſtoring ſome $o-, 
cieties, Who might have a ſpecial eye tothe: ſpiritual part of 
Gods worſhip and ſerwice.. . The occaſion.of the inſtitution of 
them, ſeems to have been from the. reſore which! the: people 
had to,the bigh placgs for: ſacrificing, during the captivity or, 
uncertain abode of the Ark of God , after the. deſolation of, 
Shiloh : now. the-people reſorting to theſe. places to per- 
form their ſolemnities, it-was {o:ordered, that, a company of 


. Prophets ſhould þe thiere reſident to. bleff the ſacrifices, and 


inftryR, the people. . Two of theſe places.wichtheſe Societies. 
in. them, we find mentiqned, in. the -time. of .Saxwel... The: 
firſt. mentioned ,, 1 Sam. 9 Fo 10. , which cannot be, the, 
ſame .with Xayab, although the Syriack, and Arabick wer-, 
fions ſo render it, , For ;Sawel had his own reſidence..in 
Ramah whither Sax. went: ta him, 3 Sam. 9..18, 19. but, 
in this chapter we find. Same ſending Saul on a . journey. 
from him beyond B;zþe/: and. the plain of T abor,. and: there 
tells him he ſhould meet with the company.-of Prophets upon 
the hill of Gag: ver. 5. Some think it was called the Hill of- 


Ged, 
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. God, becauſe of its height, 2s the Cedars of God and the moun- 
rains of God for the higheſt ;, ſo Tirinus underſtands it, bur 
Xenochins far more probably, quia in eacrat catu & veluts 
ſchola prophetarum, The Chaldee- Paraphraſt renders it, ad 
collem in quo arca Domini. R.' Solomon makes this bi# to be 
Kirjath-jearim, and therefore called the bill of God, becauſe 
the” Ark was there in- the bowſe of Abinadab iz the hill. 
But Lyra thinks he hath proved, that before this time the 
Ark was removed from Kzrjatb-jearim to Aizpab , but 
Abulenſis - more.probably conceives it was never removed 
thither, afid withal thifiks chi hill of Godto be no other than 
Gibeah of Benjamin, where Saiil inhabired.; and thence the 
wonder was the greater , to ſee 'him prophecy among thoſe 
who had known his former life and education. The other 
place is Naioth in Ramah, where was a high'place whither 
the people came to ſacrifice ; this Ramabicems to have been 
the place of Samuels nativity , called Ramathaim Sophim , 
which the Syriack, verſion renders collis ]Þecularum ( fone 
who would be ready to improve every thing for their pur- 
pole, wouldthink it was-ſo calledin alluſion tothe imploy- 
menr of rhe young Studenes there, So -Heinſius conceives 
DVY2Y% TW to be underſtood, Numb. 23. 14. the place of 
watchmen., from which word faith he, without doubt the 
Greeks derived their o>got , who were wont in ſuch high places 
to obſerve the. courſe and motions of the heavens , But to 
paſs by ſuch.frivolaus-conjeRures. ) It ſeems a grear deal 
more 'pfobable, that this Ramahb which the Septuagint by 
a light mutation of the inirial 'letters'calls aeua32im, was the 
fame with Arimathea, the Town of Joſeph mentioned in the 
Goſpel. But the place where the ſchool of the Prophets was , 
ſeems to haye been, with greateſt conveniency , for a place 
of education, at ſome diftance from the Town. Vatablus 
conceives it was built in the fields of Ramah., and the word 
Naioth , faith Pet. Martyr, properly ſignifies paſtures, and 
ſome remote places, que fere fone ſtudits aptiſſima. The 
Chaldee Paraphraſt renders Natioth by R908 T5 a Col- 
ledge or School of prophetical education : over this Colledge 
Samuel himſelf was Preſident, as moſt 'underſtand har place, 
1-Sam. 19. 20, And when they ; the company of Prephers 
A | 
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ophecying, and;Samyel fanding 45. appointed over them , 
ads) renders it, & Se Pare docentem ſuper eos, 
To which we may w2ll apply the words. of. Phils, ſpeaking 
of the Fewiſhmanner of inftruQion, 5 i fy & very-uke 
2 Miſa &M0 4 enidtTorros ds xakoxeyaliar x PirTAL wy 10 
7% in 4+ Bi:r. The Preſident going before and teaching, the. 
reſt increaſing in. goodnef, and improving in life and man- . 
ners. 

Neither .can we think ſo. good and uſeful an inſtirution 
ſhould preſently. degenerate-or be turned into another chan- 
nel; and therefore ſome conceive that. the ' moſt noted 
Prophetsto the time of David. were the Preſidents. of theſe 
Eolledges , ſuch as beſides Samuel were Helcana, Gad, Na- 
than, Heman, and Feduthun ; and that they ſeleted out the 
choyſeſt and moſt hopeful of the. young Levites , and here 
educared them. , together with the Nazarites which came 
out of other tribes. . And it ſeems very probable, that in all_ 
the moſt noted high places whither they - went to: ſacrifice , 
there were ſuch Schools ereted after the firſt inſtitution of 
them, Thence we read of ſuch myltitudes of the Prophets 
rogether in. the time. of .Aþab., 1 Kings 18.4, for when 
Jezabel cut off the Prophets of the Lord, Obadiah took an 
hundred and bid them in caves. certainly, their number was - 
very great , when . an hundred. might be . fayed..withour 
miſſing. The chief places where they reſided, ſeem to have 
been Bethel, 2 Kings 2.,3. and Fericbo, which was a. Large 
Celledge ; for therein we read of. fifty ſons of the Prophets 
ſtanding together out of their. unmber, 2 Kings 2..5,7, 15.. 
and Gilgal, which had been & place of . Rel:zgion from the firſt .- 
entrance into Canaan ; there we find the ſons of the Prophets, 
ſting before Eliſba,. 2 Hug 4+ 38. It ſeems moſt probable 
that the purity of Gods worſhip-among the tex tribes after the - 
defeftion in-the time of. Feroboam was preſerved by the Pro- 
wr in their ſeveral Schools and places of habitation, which * 

ath - ſufficient foundation in that place, 2 Kings 4.23, . 
where the Shanamites husband asks her wherefore te would 
go to the man of God that day, ſecing #t was neither new-moon 
nor Sabbath. Whereby it is both evident, that the Prophers 
did undertake the office; of inftruQting-the people- on their 

ſolemn 
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ſolemn Feſtivals, and that it was their cuſtom to reſort to 
them for that end. . Thus we ſee what care God took for 
the inſtrution of his people in a time of ſo general an 
Apoſtaſie as that of the ter tribes was, when the Church of 
God could not be. known by that conftant viſibility and 
outward glory which ſome ſpeak ſo much of, but was then 
clouded in obſcurity, and ſhrouded it ſelf under the mantles of 
ſome Prophets which God continued among them, and thar 
not by any lineal: ſucceſſion neither, though the Fews would 
fain make the gfe of Prophecy to be a kind of (balatoo, 
and conyeyed in a conſtant ſucceſſion from one Prophet to 
another. . Neither were theſe Schools of the Prophets only 
in 1ſrael, but in Judah likewiſe was God known, and his 
Name was great among theſe Schools there. In Jeruſalem ic 
ſelf there was a Colledge where Huldah the Prophereſs 
lived, 2 Kings 22. 14, ſome render Miſhna in ſecunda 
urbis parte, for Jeruſalem was divided into the wpper and 
ether part of the City. Abulenſis and Lyra will have ic 
' Tefer to the three Walls of the (ity in which the rhree chief 
parts of it were comprized , in the firſt, the Temple andthe 


Kings Palace , in the ſecond, the Nobles and the Prophets. 
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houſes ,i and in the third, the 6ommon people, . Foſephus leems 7/9: bell. Fud, 


to favour the diviſion of the City intorhree parts ; but Pineda 45. c.6. Pineda - 


l. Z« 6.28, 


thinks the ſecond part of the City was. moſt inhabited by de rebus Sol, 


Avrtificers, and that the Prophets, and the wiſe men, and ſuc 
as frequented the Temple, moſt dwelt 5 the (ty of David - 
within the firſt Wall; and therefore he conjeRures that the - 


Colledge was upon Mount Son, ( and ſo properly called Son - 


Colledge ) and he explains that houſe which wiſdom i ſaid ro - 


have built, and hewn out her ſeven pillars, Prov. g.-1. by this 
Colledge which he ſuppoſerh was built by Solomon in Mont 
Sion, and thence ver. 3. ſhe #5 ſaid to' cry upon the higheſt 
places of the City. Thus much may ſerve concerning the or;- 
ginal and inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets, . 


I now come-10 the ſecond thing promiſed concerning the' g, x ER 


Schools of the Prophets, which is, that it was Gods ordinary 
method to call thoſe perſons out of theſe Schools, whom he did 
employ inthe diſcharge ef the Prophetical office. Two things 
will be neceſſary. for the clearing of this ; Fir/#, what rer- 
V3 dency” 


F. G. Pot. in 
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dency their education in thoſe Schools had towards the futing 
them for their prophetical office. Secondly, what evidence 
the Scripture gives us chat God called the Prophets out from 
theſe (olledges, The fir of theſe is very requiſite to be clear- 
ed, ons the prophetical office depending upon immediate 
inſpiration, it is hard to conceive what snfiuence any ante- 
cedent and preparatory diſpoſitions can have upon receiving 
the propherical ſpirit. Tt is commonly known how much the 
generality of Fewiſh Writers do inſiſt on the neceſlicy of 
theſe qualifications antecedent to a ſpirit of Prophecy. 1. Ar 
excellent natural temper. 2, Good accompliſhments both of 
wit and fortunes. 3. Separation from the world. 4. Congru- 
ity of plase (which they make proper to Fudsa) bp Opportuni- 
ty of time. 6. And divine inſpiration.Thele areſo largely dif- 
courſed of by many learned men from Few:ſb Writers, that 


Maim. furdam jt will be both tedious and impertinent to recite .much of 
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their opinions concerning them , who, fince they have loſt 
the gifc of Prophecy, ſeem to have loft too that w:ſaom and 
natural underſtanding, which they make one of the moſt ne- 
ceſſary qualifications of a Prophet. It is not eafie to imagine 


what ſubſerviency riches could have to a prophetical ſprrit, 


unleſs the Fews be of Simon Magus his opinion, that theſe 
ifts of the Holy Ghoſt may be purchaſed with money , and 
if ſo, they think themſelves in as likely a way to bid fair for 
a prophetical ſpirit as any people in the world. ' Or is it that 
they think ic impoſſible any without them ſhould have 
that Free, chearful, and generous ſpirit, which they make 
ſo neceſſary to a prophetick, ſpirit, that it is an axiome of 
great authority with chem , Spirit ſanius non reſidet ſu- 
per hominem meſtum , and they think Eliſha his fit of paili- 
on did excuſs his prophetick, ſpirit from him, which he was 
fain to retrive again with a fic of Muſick, There are only 
two ſorts of thoſe antecedent diſpoſitions which ſeem to bear 
any affinity with the prophetick, ſpirit : And thoſe are ſuch 
as tended to the :zwprovement of their natura! faculties, and 
ſuch as tended to their advancement in piety, and conſequent- 
ly to the ſubduing all ;rregular motions in their ſouls ; Not 
that either of theſe did concur by way of efficiency tothe 
prodution of a ſpirit of Prophecy ( which is an opinion 
AAaino- 
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e Maimonides ſeems very favourable to ) but that God might 
makechozce particularly of ſuch-perfons, ro remove all pre- More Nezoch. 
judices againſt them in thoſe they were ſent unto. For no- 4 2.c-36. 
thing could poſlibly d:ſſatisfie them more concerning divine 
s:ſþiration, than if the perſon who pretended to it were of 
very weak and ſhallow ;ntelleftuals, or known to be of an 
irregular converſation. In order therefore to the fuller ſa- 
risfattion of men concerning theſe two qualifications, this 
Tnſtitution of them in the Schools of the Prophers was' of 
great ſubſerviency , becauſe therein their only employment 
was tO improve in kzowledge,and eſpecially in true piety. This 
litter being the moſt neceſſary diſpoſition, fince the Apo- 
le hath told us tharthe Prophets were Holy men, who ſpake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghoſi, And in order to this, 
the greateſt part we can find of the” exerciſes of tHoſe who 
were educated in theſe Schools of the Prophets, were inſtru- 
ons in the Law, andthe ſolemn celebration of the praiſes 
of God : Which appears in Scripture to have been their chief 
employment as Prophets, and by which they are ſaid to Pro- 
phecy : Soat Gibeah at the Oratory there, we find a compa- 
ny of Prophets coming down from the high place with a Pſaf- 1 Saw. 10. 5. 
ztery, a Tabret and Pipe, and a Harp before them; and. Pro-: - 
Ra cc. KO TI 
It .may ſeem ſomewhat —_ to conſider what relati-- 528, 6,:-. 
on theſe eHiuſrcal inſtruments had to the Prophecying here 
mentioned. Are e Muſical notes like ſome ſeeds Naturaliſts _.. 
ſpeak-of, which will help to excite a propherick ſpirit > Or do”  / 
they tend to elevate.the ſpirirs of men, ' and'ſo putthern into” 
a greater capacity. of . Enthuſiaſm ? Oris it becauſe eIMu- 
ſick, is ſo excellent for allaying rhe' eamults of inward paſſi-* 
ons ; and ſo fitting the ſoul for the better entertainment of 
the Divine Spirit ?: Or-was all this Prophecying here ſpo-' 
ken of nothing elſe but vocal and ;2ſtrumental Muſick ? So 
ſome indeed rihderſtand it; ©chiat- it was only the prarſhrg God” 
with ſpiritual ſongs and melody , wherein one as the'Precen- 
ror began a h1:1n, which the reſt rook from him and carried 
on; I confcſs it carries the faireſtprobability with it, that. 
this Prophecying with Muſical inſtruments was at their places © 
and times of ſacrifice, an adjuntt, if not a part of the 'fo-. - 
| lemn* - 
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'lemn ſervice of God: which was managed chiefly by the 


Quire of the Sons of the Prophers which were reſident there, 
and were trained up in all exerciſes of piery and devotion. 
But yet 1 cannot ſee any reaſon to think that all this Pro- 
phecying was meerly ſinging of Hymns, and playing upon 
their Xuſical inſtruments to them, as ſome imagine, becauſe 
there ſeems to be implyed ſome 3:mmediate impulſes of a pro- 
phetick, ſpirit, by what Samuel ſaid to Saul, that when he 
came among the Frophets, the Spirit of the Lord would come 
upon him, and he ſhould Prophecy with them, and he ſhould be- 
come another man, What ſtrange impulſe and wonderful 
transformation was this meerly for Sal to joyn with the 
Prophets in their praiſes of God ? And this needed not. ſo 
much admiration as followed there upon this ation of Sauls, 
that it ſhould becomea Proverb, 1s Saul alſo among the Pro- 
hets ? Certainly Saul was a very great hater of all ſp:7:- 
rual e Muſick, before, if it becamea Proverb meerly tor his 
being at preſent at, or joyning with this company in ſinging 
their Hymns. Therefore others think that thoſe who are 
ſaid particularly to Prophecy at theſe ___ s, were 
ſome perſons as chief among the reſt, who having their ſpi- 
rits elevated by the Muſick, did compoſe Hymns upon the 
place by a D:vine Energy inwardly moving their minds. So- 
that there were properly divine raptures in ſome of them, 
which and} we them beyond the ordinary power of fan- 
cy or imagination, in dictating ſuch Hymns as might be ſu;t- 
he deſign of celebrating the hoour of God. 
Neither may it ſeem ſtrange that ſuch an Enthuſraſtick 
Spirit ſhould ſeize onthem only at ſuch ſolemn times, ſince 
we read in the New Teſtament of alike exerciſe of ſuch gifts 
in the Church of Corinth, 1 Cor. 14. 26. where we ſee in 
coming together every one had a Pſalm, a Doftrine, a Tongue, 
a Revelation, &c. Whereby it appears that they were in- 
ſpired upon the place ; etiam extemporales Hymns ſepe ab af- 
flatu erant,as Gratizs there obſerves; as we ſee itin frequent 
inſtances in Scripture, of Simeern and Anna, Moſes and 
Miriam, Deborah, and Iſatah ,, and inthe Chriſtian Church 
after that Laxdflood of inſpired gifts was much abatedin 
the Church, they kept up a c#ffom much like to theſe ex- 
| temporal 
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temporal hymns, as appears evidently by Tertullian, poſt Apol.c. 39. 
ajuam manualem & lumina ut quiſq, de Scripturis ſanitss 
vel de proprio ingenio poteſt, provocatur in medium Deo ca- 
nere ,” After they had ended their Lowe-feaſts, they begun 
their Hymns, which were: either taken from the Scriprares, __. 
or of their own compoſitiori,” Which Pliny takes notice of as Ep. 1. 10. 
a-great-part of the Chriſtians worſhip, that they did ſecure xp. g7. 
invicem-carmen Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere, they joynedin ſing- 
ing hymns to (hriſt as God. . Nay, we find ſomething very 
prrallel to this preſerved among the 74525 of the Heather 
worſhip; ſuch were the Aſamenta among the old Romany, 
which were peculiarly ſung to the honour of ſome particular 
God; thence the Aſamenta Fanualia, Funonia, Minervia, 
which were privata poemata & Ccarmina in ſimgulos eos Deos (,;.0 ;, 
conſcripta, as the learned oſeph Scaliger obſerves. So like- jar, p, 12x, 
wiſe the old Greeks had their ſolemn hymns to their Gods, 
ſome to the propitious Gods, which they called xan7%; Uures, 
and the Latins properly Indigitamenta, and carmen calatori- 
11 , others they bad to their Yejoves, or leva numna , 
which they called %us SmHneis , the Latins Carmen 
Averruncale', but beſides theſe, they had ſome peculiar to 
the ſeveral-Desries, as 5 ##lyz©- to Diana, Meir to Apollo, 
lia@--toCetres, Dithyrambus to Bacchus, Adonidia to Ado- 
71s, 2s Proclus tells us in his Chreſfomathia. And'it is withal 
evident,that the Heathers thought ſome of their Prieſts in- 
ſpired while they were performing theſe ſolemn Devotions to 
the Gods ( which probably was by Saran, as many- other 
things in Heather worſhip taken up in #mitation" of theſe in- - 
ſpired hymns,and Xuſick, uſed” by the ſons of the Prophets ) 
but thefr hymns were ſo compoſed, as to be fit rather to rranſ- 
port men beyond the power of their reaſon, than to compoſe 
and ſweeter it, which was ſuitable to thefanatick Enthuſs- 
aſm,"which was fo common among them. * So Proclu tells us 
thar the Jo-Bacche was ' £5hawmiouw@r, nog gevdypart, full 
of noiſe and din; and-the Dithyrambins was neumuiy© x; woas 
Td ud errale,uire yoovins iwerelav, a kindof extatich Adorice- 
dance, and their Prieſ#s- were apprehended by them, to be 
under -a real Enthuſiaſm at theſe Solemnities, So the Co- 
_ rybantes aredeſcribed rather like - 7 men than meer Entbu-, 
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feaſts by Straho, ihty were yIu7manroi Tr v Baxymei, as 
he de them, dancing about with their cymbals and. 
drums, and arms, eadpiges ( as though 4 Brdla had been. 

broke looſe among them.) yer this was in high cſtecm among 
Georr. 1.10 them ; for as Strabo after lah, 57% 4furiaguis. Faipwiir nay, 
"(vie Txev Sonny TH HAYTING toy Wer rAnond.Z er , this Enhu- 
" fiaſm ſeemed to have a divine towcb with it,. aud to come very. 
near to a prophetick ſpirit. . tg | 
Bur houp the Prophecying with. Muſick, among. the ſons. 
of the Prophers, : might be by ſome_exremparary bymncim-: 
mediately diftated by the Precentor . of. the Chorwy . yer we 
axe not t0 4magine any ſuch frantick,; ations among them as 
were among ihe (uretes and (arybantes, it: being alwgies 
the Deyi/s temper to over-aa, when he.ſtrives to zz#:rate, and , 
inſtead of ſolemn. and ſer devotzonsto carry menbeyond all - 
ſenſe and reaſon, . The: Spirit of .Gog did never diftute any 
oc Bacche's or Dithyrambs to tranfport and-amaſe the' fþi- 
rits of men, but thoſe ſweet.airs which might both compoſe 
and elevate the ſpirits of all that heaxrd.them, . For-in proba- 
bility the fþirus of all.rheſe Prophery-were as Lutes tuned - 
to the ſame hejght,: that when yha Spire; of God: did trike. 
upon one of chem, .the: reſſ_prelently aa/ivered40.it,..and fo 
ole up 96 entire (onſort. among 'them,. So Adenocbing : 
thinks the Spirir of-God not only maved the fþjrir of - him. 
who was the Pregentor, but. the reſt likewiſe: who joyned : 
with him ; and they are faid to Prophecy, ſaith Torxiollme, 
Arzal.ad 4.M, forte quod uen. quaſcung;. ſed Propheticas duntaxat cantiones : 


2945, Stf7. 14+ pracinerent ,; but from hence we: clearly ſee what the grear . 


expployment was in theſe Schools of the Prophets, which, as: 

the ſame Awthor ar wes it was: ſtatis haris de rebucs di- - 

vinss diſſerere &idiuins laudibus-wacare ; and thereby we 

underſtand what . reference this ititution had :in 'onfler to. 

the prophetical effee, becauſe. the Spirit 9f+God: did-much - 
appear among them, and all: chin paerrnſer tended 1 piery, - 

and fo did remove all. prejudices from their:per/evs, .when 
God did fend them abroad afierwards.:.. | | | ary 
Seft. 8... __ And ſoitiseyidet he frequpyriy did, not -to fay alwaies, - 
for that-were to put too great p-reftraint vpanirhebowndlep 
ſririe,of God: Far fomerynes, as. will appear afterwards, 
fs | God 


- \Chap.4. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 


Goal (en; the Prophets pon: ext#.cor dinary meſſages, -andihth 
[furniſhed thiem with ſbfficiext evidence of their Divine tom- 
(bon. without being: beholding to thee Teftimoncatls of the 
Schools of the Prophets. But beſides theſe, God had a kind 6f 
Leiger-Prophets among his. people , ſuch were the moſt of 
thote whom we read ot in Scripture, which were no per-men 
of the ſacred Scripture ;, ſuch in .Davids time we-may con- 
ceive Gad and Nathan, and afterwards we read of many 
other Prophets and Seers ws them, to whom the people 
made their reſort. ; Now theſe in probability were ſuch as 
had been trained up in the  Prophetick, Schools, wherein the 
Spirit of Goddid appear, bur in a more-fixed and ſertled way 
than in the extraordinary. Prophers whom God did call our on 
ſome -more ſignal occaſions, ſuch as ous and Jeremiah 
were, Wehave a clear foundation for-ſuch a diſtinttjon of 
Prophets inthoſe words of Amos to Amaziah, Amos 7. 14, 
15. 1 was no. Prophet, neither was I a Prophers ſon , but -1 
was aherdſman,and a gatherer of Sycamore fruits : And the 
Lord took, me as I followed the flock,, andthe Lord ſaid unto 
me, Go Prophecy to my people Iſrael. Some. underſtand the 
firſt words, I was not a Prophet, that he was not borns 
Prophet as Jeremiah was, not deſigned and ſet apart tO ir 
from his mothers womb ;, bur I rather think by his not being 
a Propher, he means he was none of thoſe -reſrdent Prophers 
in the Colledges or Schools of them, not any of thoſe who 
had led a propherick life, and withdrawn themſelves from 
converſe with the world ,, nor was I ( ſaithhe) the ſon of a 
Prophet, i.e. not brought upin diſcipleſhip under thoſe Pro- 
phers, and thereby rrained up inorder to the prophetick fur 
dion, Non didici inter diſcipulos Prophetarum, as Pellican 
renders it, zec #nſtitutione qua filis Prophetarum quaſi ad 
donum Prophetie a parentibus preparabantur, ſaith Eſftius, 
Non 4 puero educatus in Scholis Propheticts ,, ſo Calvin and 
moſt other modern 1zterpreters underſtand it as well as 
Abarbinel and the Jewiſh Writers : Whereby it is evident 
that Gods ordinary way for the Prophets, was to take ſuch 
as had been trained up and educated in order to that end, 
although Goddid not tie up himſelf to this method, but ſome- 
times called one from the Conrt, as he did 1ſaiav ; ſome- 
Y 2 times 
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times one from the herds, as here he did Amor, + and bid them 

go Prophecy to the houſe of Ifrarl. There wastheri a kind'of 

a ſtanding (olledge 'of Prophets among the 1ſraelites;'- who 
ſhined as fixed Stars in the Firmament , and there were 
others who had a more planetary motion, and withal a more 

lively and reſplendent.:llwmination from the fountain of pro- 
phetick, light. And further it ſeems tha the -ſpirie- of ' Pro- 
phecy did not ordinarily. ſezze on any,: bur fuch-whoſe ihftitu: 

tion was in order tothat end, 'by the great admiration which 
1:Sam. 10, 12, Was cauſed among the people ar Saxls lo ſudden- prophecying, 
19424. that ir became a Proverb, Is Saul alſo among the Prophets ? 
which had not given the leaft foundation for an adage for. a 
frange and unwonted: thing, unleſs the moſt -cotimon: ap- 
Pearances of the ſp:rir.-of Prophecy had been among thoſe 
who were trained up in order to it.. 'Thus I ſuppoſe we 
have fully cleared the firſt reaſon why there was no "neceſſity 
for the ordinary Prephets, whole chief, office- was inſtruttion 
of the people, 'to prove their. commiſtion by »:5racles, be- 
cauſe God had promiſeda ſucceſſion of . Prophets by Moſes,and 
theſe were 'brought up ordinarily. ro that end among them , 
ſo that all prejadices were ſuithicienily removed from their 
perſons without any ſuch extraordinary power as that of mis 
racles. . 


Chap. 5. The Truto of Scripture-Hift ory aſſerted, 


'Þ 


A - } _— £4” ;*\ ro” TICEROLIODY (1 I'M) ; : 
ts The ayal of Prophetical Doctrine, 


Rules of trying Prophets eſtabliſhed in the Law of Moſes. The 
puniſhment of pretenders. © The ſeveral ſorts of. fal ſe Pro- 

... phets. » The, caſe of the Prophet at Bethel dsſcuſſed. . The 
Fry of. falſe. Prophets belonging to the gre:t Sanbedrin. 
he particular : rules whereby the Dottrine of Prophets was 
judged. The proper notion of a Prophet, not foretelling fu- 
_ ture contingencies, but having immediate Divine revelati- 
.,on, Several principles laid down for clearing the dottrine 
of the Prophets. 1. That immediate, diltates of natural 
light are nat to be the meaſure of Divine revelation. Several 
"grounds for Divine revelation from natural light. 2. What 
_ ever ts airettly repugnant to the dittates of nature,cannot be 
of Divine revelation. 3. No Divine revelation doth con- 
 rraditt a Divine poſitive Law without ſufficient. evidence of 
Gods 14tention to.repeal that. Law... 4, Divine revelation 

' #n the Prophets was not to be meaſured by the words of the 
Law, but by the intention. and reaſon of tt. The Prophetical 
office a kind of Chancery to the Law of Moles. + Wo 


— 
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T* E ſecond reaſon , why. thoſe ; Prophets whoſe main office Soft. nr. 


was inſtruttion of the. people, . or meerly' feretelling fn 
ture events,needed not to confirm their. dotrine by.myracles, is, 


becauſe they had certain rules of. af 6p by their Law.whereby . © 


to diſcern the falſe Prophets from the true, So that if they 
were. deceived.by them, it was .their own ofcitancy and in- 
advertency which was the cauſe. of it. God inthat Law which 
was: confirmed by miracles undoubtedly Divine, had: eſta+ 
bliſhed a (ourt :of tryal for Prophetick Spirits, and giver-- 
ſuch certain.zulcs of procedure in it, that no mer needed ta: 
be, decezved unleſs they would themſelyes., And there was. 
x greater zeceſſity of ſuch a certain way of rryal among. 
them, - becauſe it- could- not otherwiſe: be expetted bur in, a. 
Natox. where a Progmiich, Sprrzt was ſo. common ,, there- 
would be very many pretca«ers to it, ' who might -much. 
| | | $ endanger 
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endanger the faith of the people unleſs there were ſome cer- 
tain way to find theme 6ure+* Arid the more etfeually ro 
deter men either from counterfeiting 2 Prophetick, Spirit, or 
from hearkgning to ſach 2s did, God appointed a ſevere 
puniſhment for every ſuch pretender, viz. upon legal con- 
vittion that he be puriſhed with death. Deut. 18. 20. But 
the Prophet which ſhall preſume to ſpeak a word in my tame 
which have not commanded him to ſpeak, or that ſhall ſpeak;in 
' thename of other Gods, ſhall ſurely die, The Jews farrely 
underſtand this of frangiing, as they do alwazes in the Law, 
whenthe parti.ular rtanner of death is not expreſſed, . And 
therein a flſe Prophet and a ſeducer were diſtinguiſhed each 
from other, that a mecr ſearcer was to be ſtored to death 
under- ſufficient ' r2/f3»20xy, Deut. 13.6, 10. Bur the f#lſe 

y. Mai 01. de Prophet -is there faid*in geteral. only to be put to death, 

Idol. c. $.ſ. ' Deut. 13e I, 5. The ritain difference berween the ſeducer and 

hes bats falſe Prophet was, ' that the ſeducer ſought by cunning per- 
ſwaſions and” plauſible argameits to draw them off from the 
worſhip of the true God, but the Falſe Propher alwaies pre- 
rended Divine revelation for whar he'Perſwaded them to , 
whether he gave out that the had rhat revelarior from the 
true God, or from 1dols. and falſe Gods. So that the meer 
pretence to Divine revelation was that which God would haye 
puniſhed with ſo great ſeverity. 

Set. 26. The Fews tell us of three ſorts' of Prophets who were to 
be punithed- with dearh by men, and three other ſorts who 
wereyroſerved to divine puniſhment : Of the firſt rank, were 

V.Except.Gen.« theſe. 1. He that Prophecyed that which he had not heard, 

Sarbed.c.1o/.3e and for this they inftance in Zedekzah the ſon of Chenaanah, 
who made him horns of iron and ſaid, Thws ſaith the Lord, 
this was the lying Prophet. 2. He that ſpeaks that which 

tKing-22- 11. Was revealed not to him but to another , and for this rhe 

| inſtance in Hananiah the ſon of Azur, (but how truly 1 ſhall 

| not determine) this was the Plagsary Prophet. 3. He that 

Jer. 28.11- propheſied in the name of an Idol, as the Prophets of Raal did, 

this was the Idol-Prophet, Theſe three when once full 

convited, wereto be putto dearh. Theother rank of thoſe 
which were lefc to'Gods hand conſiſted of theſe. 1. He that 
flifles and ſmothers his own Prophecy, as Jonas did, by which 

| it 
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itt. may ſeem that when the Divine Spirie did overſhadow 
the underſtanding of the Prophets, yet t offered no violence 
ro their faruiries, bur left them to the free derermination of 
their -own wills in the execxtior cf their office , bur this muſt 
be” underſtood of a lower degree of Prophecy , for at ſome 
times their Prophecys were 4s fire in ther bones, that they 
were never at any reſttill chey had diſcharged their office, 
But withal by. the exainple of Jonas, we ſee, that though 
the Spirit, of Prophecy like the fire on the Altar could only 
be kindled from heaven, yer it mighr be deftroyed when it was 
not 'maijtaiued with ſomething to feed upon , or when it 
met not with ſuitable entertamment from the /pirits of 


thoſe it fell upon, it might rerrear back again to heaven, 'or 


ar. leaft lie hid in' the erpbers till a new blaſt fromthe Spirer 
of Goddoth <r2%omied.*, retrieve.\t into'its former hear and 
aftiviry. © Thus it was wich Jonas.” 2. Thy other was, be 
that diſpiſed the-words of a true Prophet ;, of ſuch God ſaith 
Dew. 18. 19. Andit ſball ey 7 to paſs, that whoſoever ſhall 
yot hearken to my words whic "he ſhall ſpeak in my name, 
I. will. require it of him. Which Marmonides explains by 
SEL wa MIMD. death by theljands of God, which he rhus 
diftioguiſherh'from the Cereth,. that He; makes che death” per 


'” 
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Jer. 20, 9. 


MUM.22 {ite 
aan, ligy 6.9. 


manus cali tobe teff than the Cereth, becauſe this latter [. 4.Y.Abarbi- 
continued in the ſoul after death, bur the other was expiated * { de Certth. 


abud Buxterf.d? 


by de4th ; but generally they interprer it of a ſudden death 747 51% 
which: fall ot ae rſon- 3. Thelaſtis, Yrs bearkens m_- divert, 


1 King. 13. 9, 


moR' temarkable inſtance in Srrspure, concerning the Pro-' Ver. 18. - 


pher Whom God ſent to Bethel ( whom Terealliaz calls Same-. 
4, the Fews Hrdug). whom God deftroyed in an unuſual man-- 
ner for not obſerving the commend which God had given 
him, or td rat bread nor drink watey at Fethel nor turn again 
by 'the way he came. Neither was it any excuſe to this Pro- 


het that The" old Prophet at” Bethel rold bim that an Angel - 
ake 'unto him by the Word of the Lord that he ſhould turn 
ch. For, t. Thoſe whom Gad reveals his will unto, he 
gives them full aflurance of it, in thar cchey have aclear and” 
diftintt perception of 'Godupon their own'mends ; and ſo they 
Have 9” doubt-but ir” is the Word of the Lord which comes. - 
AI | unto -- 


_ 
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mand it or no by another Prophet ; 
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unto them ; but this Prophet could have no ſuch cerrainry of 
the Divine revelation which was made to another, eſpeciall 

when it came #mmediately-to contradict that which was 74 
ſpecially enjoyned him. 2. Where God commands a Prophet 
0 doany thirtg in the purſuir of his meſſage, there he, can 
have no ground to queſtion whether God ſhould counter- 


Book IH, 


| becauſe that was in 
effe& to thwartthe whoſe geſign of his meſſage. So it was 
inchis ation of the Propher , for God intended his not ear- 
ing and drinkzng in Bethel to. teſtifie how much he. /oathed 
and abominated that place ſince its being polluted with 1ds- 
latry. 3. He might have juſt cauſe to queſtion the integrity 
of the old Prophet, both becauſe of his [zving in Bethel, and 
not openly, according to his office, reproving their 1dolatry, 
and that God ſhould ſend him out of Judza upon that very 
errand, which would not have ſeemed ſo probable, if there 
had been, true Prophets reſident upon the. place.” '4. The 
thing he deſired him to do,. was not an aft of that werght and 
smportance on which God uſed to ſend his Word to any Pro- 
phers, much leſs by. one Propher to contradi&t what he had 


aid by another , and. therefore  Terenlian, faith of him, 
' panam deſerts jejuni; luit, God puniſhed him for breakzng his, 


faſt at Bethel, and therefore that meſſage of this Prophee 
ſeemed to gratifie more mans carnal appetite , than uſually 
the ations of Prophets did, which - were moſt times matters 


| of bardſbipand-uncaſmefs tothe fleſh. 5. However all theſe 


- were, yet he yielded too ſoon, eſpecially having ſo much 


reaſon on his þ e as hehad, being well: aſſured that God had 
cominanded him, he had reaſon to ſee. ſome clear exxdence 


of a countermand, : before he altered his mind ; if he had 
ſeen any thing upon tryal which might have faggered his 
faith, he ought to have made his immediate recourſe to God 
by prayer forxhe ſettlement , of his 936 and remoyal. of this 
great temptation. But ſo 1cafily. to hearken- to.the words of 
a lying Prophet, which contradifted his own meſſage, argued 
either great unbel;ef as to. his own, commyſſion, or ryo great 
eaſinef and inadvertency in being drawn aſide. by the old 
16; wan And therefore God made that, o/d Prophet himſelf 
in the dſt of his extertarament ,;. as with a hand-writing 


hs againſt 


- 
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againſt the wall to tell him he was weighed in the ballance and 
found too light, and theretore his life ſhould be taken from. 
him. Thus we ſee how dangerous a [thing itwas either to 
counterfeit a Spirit of Prophecy, or to. hearken to thoſe: 
who did. . | 
Ir. is the generally received opinion among the Jewiſh 5,g, ., 
Dottors, that the cognizance and tryal of falſe Prophers did 
peculiarly belong to the grear Sanhedrin. And that this 
was one end of its inſtitution, So. 2daimonides after he hath »: 14otwat, 
largely diſcourſed of the puniſhment of a ſeducer, and ſpeak- «. 5./ 11. 
ing of that of a falſe Propher, helaies this downasa ſtanding. 
rble among them Ny WU 753 NIN PUT X02 [125 P'N) 
No falſe Prophet was to be judged but in the (ourt of ſeventy 
one , which was the number ot the great Sanhedrin. And 
there is ſome:thipg looks very like this in the proceedings of 
the people of Iſrael againſt the 'Propher Feremiah , for the Jr. 26.8. 
People, the Prieſts and the Prophers, they laid hold on him , 
and immediately after we read that the Pj inces of 7udah 
( by whom Grotizs underſtands the Senators of the great 
Sanhedrin ) they came up from the Kings houſe tothe houſe of Ver. 13. 
the Lord,and ſat down inthe entry of the new gate of the Loyds | 
houſe ; ( which probably was the place where the preat San- /.6!9t in 1. & 
hedrin ſace ) where aftera particular examination of Jeremah, 3 © 4 - 
they acquirhim as a perſon not worthy ro die upon a counter- 4 | - __ 
feiting Prophecy, but declare -that he ſpakes unto them inthe } r.26. 16. 
name of the Lord, And in this ſenſe Groties likewiſe un- J-r. 35+ 5+ 
derſtands what is ſaid of Zedeksah concerning Feremiah to 
the Prizces of Judah afterwards, Behold he 5 in your hand , 
for the King ts not he that can do ought againſt you, 5. e. ſaith. 
Grotius, in manibus Synedrii,. cu;us eft judicare de Propheta 
vero aut falſe, And to this many make thoſe words of our. 
Saviour refer, that it 1s impoſſible a Prophet ſhould periſh out 
of Jeruſalem, becauſe the ſeat of the grear Sanheadrin was in 
ohm, and ſoelſewhere our Saviour ſaith, O Jeruſalem, 
eruſalem , thou that killeſt the Prophets and ſloneſt them Mcte:, +; 
which are ſent unto thee , becauſe there it was the. rrue Pro-. 
phets were deſtroyed as though they h:d been falſe ones, and: 
Goas own meſſengers puniſhed with the death of ſeducers,. 
which was lepidation, And on this very account many are: 
| Z of 


Tuk. 23. 33, 


. * 
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of. opinion that: our Saviour was condemned by the Sanbe-: 
dvin at Feruſalen: , which is ſuppoſed to have been afſembled. 
inthe houſe of (a:aphas the. High Prieſt, when Chriſt was. 


- carried thither for examination , which fome think to have. 


been at his /odgings in the Temple, others athis Palace in the 
Coy. For we read that the chief Prieſts, and the Elders, 
all the. Conncil were inet together at the. Z7igh Prieſts. 
Palace in order to our Saviaurs tryal.. The next mernin 
they were met early together again in order. to the further 
ſeanning of this buſineſs, butthey ſcera not to examine (briſt 
concerning a tre ſpirit of Prophecy, but concerning his being 
the Meſſies, and calling himſelf the Soz of God, and ſo they: 
would ſeem rather. to proceed upon the Zaw againſt blafphe- 
»y, than that againſt falſe Prophets... bp - 
But, that which was the greateſt ſecurity, of the peopte- 
againſt. the :»poſture of falſe —_— was the certain rules- 
of judging them which were laid down in the Zaw of doſes, 
Which may be comprehended under- theſe rwo heads, ſuch 
as concern their doFrene, or ſuch as concern their pred:ittions. 
Firſt, ſuch'as concerned the Prophers.dofbrive, which ſhould 
eſpecially-be looked after, becauſe the main office of a Prophet: 
was to be interpres & imternuncins divine. voluntatis, tobe 
a revealer of Gods will,tzo wen, . For the primary notion. of a. 
Propher doch not lie in foretelling future events, but in de- 
claring and interpreting tothe world the mind of God whicty: 
he receives by 5n» mediate revelation from himſelf, _ So that. 
the receiving what he makes kryown by immediate revelation, 
isthat which formerly conftitutes a Prophet , but it is wholly. 
extrinſecal and. accidental what time his ProphecyxeſpeRts, 
whether paſt, preſent, or to.come , but becauſc furure con- 
ringencies are the furtheſt out of the reach, of hun;ave under- 


ftanding, therefore the prediftions of ſuctr have becn chiefly 


looked on as the chief nate and charetter of a Prophet, as. 
being apprehended to be the ftrongeſt evidence .of Divine. 
revelation, And from hence it is in Serrprare thatche Patr;-. 
archs as Abraham and other .are called Prophets,. not becauſe 
of any predifions uttered by them, bur becauſe of the fre- 
quency of immediate Divine revelations.among them. . And' 
hence likewife thoſe: in the New, Teſtament who egy” 
C t 


Chap.'s. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
:the Scriptures, by immediate iniretion. are called Prophets ; 


.and this was the wwxaavy1 :ſpo en of by the 4p le, l ex 1 Cor. 14. 26. 
-8 C[FA 


poſition of the -hidden myſteries 'of the Old Teſtament by an 
ammediate inſpiration. And there is no werd in the Hebrew 
for a. Prophet, . which.may not equally reſpett all differences of 
-time, but.eyery one-doth import smmedzate inſpiration , for 
2122 properly is -one q#;-revelat abſcoudita, M1 a Seer 


.chicfly .reſpeRs the clear repreſentation 'of the intelleftual 114. 4ftetii. 
ſpecies by the lumen propheticum to the underſtanding , Trijol. proph. 
and n1jn «carries an equal sndifferency to all circumſtances of ?-53- 


times. 


| This being then thechief 7orioz of a Prophet, whatever he Set. 5. 


.declared as the -mind and will of God, muſt beſearched and 
examined, to ſee what conſonancy it hath thereto, For the 
queſtion which AZoſes ſuppoſerh, 1s founded upon clear and 


evident reaſon, Ard if thou ſhalt ſay in thine heart, How ſhall D:ut. 18.21; 


we know the Word which the Lord hath not ſpoken ? For it be- 
ing plain that there may be falſe Prophets 3s well as true, we 
had need of ſome certain rules to. judge of what is delivered 
for divine revelation. For the clearing of which important 
queſtion, I lay down thele principles, 

| The immediate dittates of natural light, are no. ſufficient 
Randard to judge of divine revelation by. I meannor in re- 
ference to conſoyancy Or repuguancyto natural light, but in 
reference to the extent and latitude of divine revelateon, 1, e, 
that natural light doth not contain in u whatever may be 
known of God or of his Will, and that upon theſe reaſons. 
I. It impliesno. repugnancy to any difate of nature, that 
God ſhould reveal any thing more of his m:ind and will, than 
is contained in the light of nature. 2. Nature reacheth, as 
to matters concerning religion, no further than the obl:g ars- 
on to duty, but leaves the particular determination of the 
manner of obedience to divine poſitiye Laws, as is clear in re- 
ference to the time, place, and particulsr duties of worſhip, 
3. Nature owneng attuniverſal obligation to the will of God 
in whatever he Pal command, doth ſuppoſe a power in God 


to command what he. pleaſeth. ' 4. Nature ts ſenfible of its 
own decayes,, and the imperfeftion of its own light, andchere- 
fore ſeems rather 30 requize further sUumzz7@tion, than to put 
<2: ” hy f. fd V2 ae "3 . "als any 
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ahy bar againſt it. . '5; e avs happineſs being a free gift of: 
Gear, it ſtands to the higheſt rea 00 char he ſhould {44 the 
preſcribing of the conarztions which are in order toit., now 
theſe conditions being ihe reſults, not. of. Gods nature, but of 
his arbitrariows will, it:is 1mpoſlible that natural light could. 
ever. reach” to- the full diſcovety of thim.. 6. .1t hath been. 
the general ſenſe of all. Nations in the world, that God. may 
reveal more ot his wil.than nature can reach'unto ;, which 
ſenſe diſcovers it ſelf in two things. . 1. Paying to their- 
feyeral pods for direttion. 2. Hearkening after pretended 
Oracies, which the Devil could never have bad that advan- 
tage of arceiving the world by, had 'it not been for this ge-. 
neral ſenſe of mankind, ' that there wanted ſome particular 
revelation from God to make men happy. Sothen this may be 
aſſumed as a principle, that God may reveal more of his mind 
and will to mankznd, than he bath. done by the diftares of - 
meer zatzral iight and reaſon. . whe” 

Whatever ſpeaks a dirett repugnancy to any of the funda+ 
mental diltates of nature, .canuot be of divine revelation, . 
For thoſe being founded, not upon any poſnzve Or arbitrary 
will, but upon thoſe z7ward impreſſiens. which” are dried 
from the divine nature its ſelf,” it cannot in'reaſon be ſuppoſed - 
that Goa ſhould commiſſion any to enervate his own funda- 
mental Law., and. io by one will to contradiQ” another. . 
Placitum Regis muſt never ſtand againſt the Placita Corona: 
Thoſe things whiclt depend upon fundamental and eſtablifhed 
Laws, hold good againſt any poſitive ſentence or declaration 
of a Princes will, Becauſe fe is ſuppoſed.ta have bound up 
himſelf by the eſtabliſhed. Lzxws; and therefore any thing 
elſe which comes from him, contrary to- them, is ſuppoſed - 
not to be the i/ of the Prince, but of the perſons per- 
ſwading himto ir. . But this now cannot be ſuppoſed in God, . 
that- be ſhould be any- waies; drawn to caſſare the obligation 
of whit is';7:printed upon. the ſokls of men. as his own Law. . 
Bur yet we muſt diftinguiſh berween nalling the general obli- 
gation, and altering the particular nature of any thing whith 
depends upon that F Shy: 3 \the' fixf in any caſe is im- 
poſſible, that any* avvige revtlarion ſhould make tt nor to'be 
mans duty toobeFhis.makey,.: bs Ttot-ro be 4 ſir to: cammit 
By is; mur aer,. 


« 
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* murder, to lie, or to ſteal from anothey , but there may come 
a particular revelation from God to altey the reſpeits and nas 
eure of ſach things as do immediately depend upon his own 
dominion , asthe lives of perſons and the properties of things 
are; and' thus God did reveal] to Abraham that he ſhould g0 
and ſacrifice his ſon, which had been no mwrder when done 
upon Gods immediate command, and for a ſacrifice to him- 
ſelf, and therefore would have been acceptable as a teſtimony 
of entire obedience ( which God did accept without the 44+ ) 
and ſo the Iſraelites taking the eg yptians Fewels, and 
diſpoſſeſſng the Canaarites, did depend upon Gods immediate 
ny <p of theſe things-ro them-, which otherwiſe had been 


a ſi inthem; and no doubt was fo to any that were au 


ſatisfied whether God had immediately commanded it or no. 
Or from hence to-infer any gezeral rule , is no doubt a 
breach of divine commands, and contrary to-his nature and 
will. | 

Where God hath eſtablifhed a poſitive Law, preſcribing a 
form and manner wherein he will be worſhipped, it us ſufficrent 
evidence of a falſe Prophet, to go about to null the obligation 
of that Law , unleſs there be as greatevidences given, that 


Jo 
Seth, 7. 


God aid intend the eſtabliſhing a new Law by that perſon,a he © 


did at firſs the inſtitution-of the old by the hand of Moſes. 


'This latter clauſe is inſerted, to ſhew thar- the ſucceeding of - 
the dottrine. of Chriſt into theplace of the Law of eIoſes, 
doth not bear any repugnancy to the Hypotheſis laid down, 


there being greater evidences of Gods intending the abo#iſh; 


the ceremonial Law by the Goſpel: of - (brift; *than there were 


of the eſtabliſhment of it by Adoſes.. . But of thoſe after- 
wards, . I now only ſpeak 'of ſuch as upon the'meer prerence 


of. divine revelation, ſhould deſtroy any precepr of an eſtabli>. - 


ſhed poſitive Law , and this, as far-as we can-find, : was the 
great rule the Fews went by , if any thing were ſpoken by | 


:any Prophet, contrary to the £1 of eMofes, - or tending-to - 


the alteration of the worſbip of God eſtabliſhed thereby; he - 


was accounted a falſe Propher. The modern Fews-to juſtifie - 


themſelves in their own anbelief,, as tothe doftrine- of Chreſ, 
'ex-end this further rhan'the Law doth; tor they enlarge it 


to.allthe precepts of the ceremanial Law ; whereas Godinthe - 


& 1 Law - 
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Law ſeems to limit it ro the Moral Law, and chiefly inſiſts 
on the three firſt precepts of the Decaloguc ; and therefore 
condemns ſuch a one as ſpake in the name of the Lord, when 
he had not commanded them, Deut. 18. . 0. and ſuchas endea- 
woured to bring in idolatry, Deut. 13, 1, 2, 3- wherethough 
the falſe Propher ſhould offer ro do ſigns and wonders before 
them,. yet if his 5:tention were to draw them to worſhip falſe 
gods, they were not to hearken unto him. And therefore 
AMarmonides, where he largely diſputes about the eruth of 
prophecies, laies this down as a certain rule : S; Prophera ſur- 
rexerit, atque magna miracula aut prodigia fecerit & adlabo- 
raverit falſtatis convincere Prophetiam Molis M, N. iſtun 
non audimu, quia certo novimus prodigium preſtigiu aut in- 
cantationibus produttum eſſe, as Vorſhus renders him. JF a 
Prophet do never ſo great miracles,and ſeeks to convince Moſes 
of falſhood,we are not to hearken to him , for we know that they 
are not done by the power of God, but by the illuſions of the 
Devil. 'And elſewhere he tells us, thar if any one pretends 
to prophecy EIMIy DRVA #32 the name of Idols, they muſt 
not ſo much as diſpute with bim, nor anſwer him, nor deſire any 
ſigns or miracles from him ;, and if of himſelf be ſhews any,we 
are not 80 regardor mind them , for, ſaith he, whoever doth but 
doubt in bus mind concerning them, he breaks that command, 
axd thou ſhalt not hearken to the words of that Prophet. So 
that the done once eſtabliſhed, ought ro be our moſt cer- 
rain rule, according to which we muſt judge of all pretenders 
to miracles, if their deſign be to draw men off trom Gods 
944 wy » we are not to hearken to what they either. Gy 

or do.. 'Þ 
The doftrine of thiſe Prophets who ſcekyot to introduce Ids- 
latry, muſt not be meaſured by a ſtritt conformity to the words 
of Moſes his Law; but to the main reaſon and intention of it. 
The great reaſon: of this is, becauſe God did not intend the 
Jews ſhould alwaies reſt in the Pedagogy of the Ceremonial 
Law, but ſent them Prophees to train them up by degrees, 
and to fit chem for a ſtate of greater perfettion ; and there- 
fore it would be very urreaſonable to judge whether they 
were true Prophets or no,- exactly by that which they came 
Lradually to. wean them from, which 'wereall one, as totry 
"2 _ one 
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ane. whether he were grown a man or no, by the Jwadling 
clouts he wore when he was a child, God tempered the Cere- 
monial Law much according to the condition and capacrty 
of the perſons it was preſcribed to, and therefore the Von 
ons of ut did immediately reſpe& their temporary . concerns , 
but we are not tothink the end of that di/perſarion was to be 
meerly a Covenant for the Land of Promiſe, but as the Che- 
rubims in the Temple did alwaics look towards the Alercy- 
feat, ſo did this whole Oeconomy look towards the coming of 
the feſſias. But it was with the generality of the Jews, as 
itis with /gnorant people, who looking up to the heavens, 
cannot fancy the. /fars to be any bigger than they ſeem to 
them ; but Aſtronomers by the help of their Oprick, tubes 
and Teleſcopes, do eaſily diſcern the juſt 1agn:tude of them , 
ſo.the Fewsordinarily thought there was no more in thoſe. 
types and ſhaddows, than was viſibly repreſented rothem;, but 
ſuch as had the help of rhe Dzvanc Spirze ( the beſt Teleſcope 
tro diſcern the day-ſtar from on high with |) could eafily look 
through thoſe proſpe&;ves, into the moſt glorious myſteries of 
the Goſpel of Feſwus Chriſt, Thele pes being like #r:angular- 
Priſmes, that muſt be ſer in a due light and poſture, before 
they can repreſent that great variety of ſpiritual myſteries 
which was contained in them. Now the great office of the 
Prophets was to adminiſter ths light to the people, and to 
direct them in thoſe excellent pieces of Perſpettive, wherein 
| by the help of a Propherick glaf they might ſee the Sox of 
God fully repreſented to their view. Belides this, the Pro- 
phetical office was a k;7d of Chancery tothe e HMoſaick, Law, 
wherein the Prophets did interpret the Pandedts of the Law 
ex £quo & bono, and frequently ſhewed in what caſes God 
did d;ſpence with the outward letter of it, to exalt the more 
the inward ſenſe and reaſon of it, Hence the Prophets ſeem . 
many times to ſpeak contemptibly of the outward preſcribed ,.., APP 


Ceremonies, when their intent isnot to condemn the obſerua- 9Y 
z0n of them, but to tel) the people there were greater ehings Ia, rt, 11, 13. 
which God looked at, than the outward obſervation of ſome 66, 3. 


Ceremonial precepts, and that God would never accept of J*:- 7+ 213224 
that by way of commutation, for real and internal goodneſs. . 
Hence the Prophers by their own prattice,did frequent'y ſhew 


23, 


that - 
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that the Law of Moſes did not ſo indiſpenſably oblige men, 
but that God would accept of thoſe aft:ovs which were per- 
formed without the regularity required by the Law of * 
e Hoſes ;, and thus he did of ſacrificing upon. bigh places, not 
only betore the building of the Temple, but ſomerimes after, 
1 King. 18. 38- as be accepted of the ſacrifice of Elijah on Mount Carmel, 
I even when h:gh places were forbidden, Which the Few: are 
becume. ſo ſenſible of, that they grant that a #r#e Prophet 
vid. Zarchi. i: may ſometimes command ſomething to be done in violation of. 
Devr. 18. 21. the Law of e Hoſes, fo he doth not draw people to Idolatry, 
oh yy , nor deſtroy the obl;gation of e Hoſes his Law. But this they 
: -q « Fo" reſtrain to 730 199 ſomething done in caſe of neceſſity, and 
(7 +9?" that ic ſhould not paſs into a preſident or a perpetual Law; 
and therefore their rule is 523 7 Wow Nw 127 The- 
Prophet was to be hearkgned to in every thing he commandedin 
4 caſe of neceſſity. But by this it is clear that the Prophers - 
were not to be tryed by the letter of the Law of Moſes, but 
by the end andthe reaſor: of its Thus much I ſuppole will 
make it clear what rules the! people had to try the Prophets 
doftrine by, without miracles, | 
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CHAP.VL 
The tryal of Prophetical PrediRons and Miracles, - 


The' great difficulty of the trying the truth of Praphetical pre- 
 dictions from Jer. 18. 7, 8, &C. . Some. general Hypo- 
theſes premiſed for 1he clearing of it. Thefirſt concerns the 
grounds why prediitions are accounted an evidence of divine 
revelation. Three Conſeltaries drawn thence. The. ſecond, 
_ the manner of Gods revelation of his will to the minds of the 
Prophets. Of the ſeveral degrees of prophecy. The third is 
that God did not alwaies reveal the internal purpoſes of his 
will unto the true Prophets. The grand a propounded 
how it may be known when Predittians expreſs Gods decrees, 
and when only the ſeries of cauſes. For the firſt, ſeveral 
rules.laid down. 1. When the predittiqn « confirmed by a 
preſent miracle. 2. When the things fore-told exceed the 
probability of ſecond cauſes, 3. When confirmed by Gods 
oath, 4. When the bleſſings fore-told are purely ſpiritual, 
Three rules for interpreting the prophecies which reſpelt the 
ſtate of things under the Goſpel. 5. When all circumſtances 
are fore-told. 6. When many Prophets3n ſeveral ages agree 
4n the ſame prediftions. Predittions ao not expreſs Gods un- 
.alterable purpoſes, when they only contain comminations of 
udgements,or are predittions of temporal bleſſings. The caſe 
of the Ninivites, Hetekiabh and others _ Of repentauce 
in God, what it implies, The Fewiſh objeftions about predi- 
Cons of temporal bleſſings —_—_— In what caſes miracles 
were expetted from the Prophets : when they were to confirm 
the truth of their religion. Inſtanced in the Prophet at Be- 
thel, Elijah, Ehiſhah, ad Moſes himſelf ; Whoſe divine 
authority that it was proved by miracles, is demonſtrated 
againſt the modern Jews, and their pretences anſwered. 


T* E next thing which the rules of tryal concerned, was 4 
the 
God himfe 


froeions of the Prophets, Conceriding which 
f hath laid downthis general rule, Dent, 18. 22. 
þ Aa When 
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When a Prophet ſpeakgth in the name of the Lord, if the thing 
follow not, nor come topaſi, that is the.thing which the Lord 
bath not ſpoken, but the Prophet bath ſpoken ut preſumptuonſly ,_ 
thou ſhalt not be afraid of him. Grotius underſtands «6. | 
place of the Prophers telling -the people he would do ſome 
miracles to confirm his do&r:ne ; bur, ſaith he, if thoſe m5... 
racles were not done as he ſaid, it was an evident demonſtra- 
tion of a falſe Prophet. It is certain.it was ſo; for then his 
own mouth told him he was a lying Prophet ,, but theſe words 


. ſeem to r<fer rather to ſomething future than preſent, and 


are therefore : generally underſtood. concerning the math of 
preaittions., which wase matter of very difficult tryal, in re--. 
gard of the goodnef or the juſtice of God ſo frequently 5n- 
terpoſo:g berween the prediftion and the evext, That place 
which makes it ſo difficult todiſcern thetrumh of a prediGr0n: 
by the everr, is-Fer. 18. 7, 8, 9, 10. At what inflant I fhall 
ſpeak, concerning a Nation, and concerning a Kingdom, to. 
pinck._ up, andto pull down, and deſtroy it If that Nation 
againſt whom I have pronounced, turn from evil, I will repent 
of the evil I bad thought to do unto them ,, And at what inſtant 
I.ſhall ſpeak. concerning a Nation, aud concerning a Kingdom, 
ro build axd toplant it ;, if it do curl in my ſight, that it obey 
not my voice, then will Trepent of the good wherewith I ſaid I 
wauld benefit them, By which place it ſeerns clear, that even 
afier the prediftions of Prophets, Ged doth reſerve a liberty 
to bin;ſelf, eicher to repent of the evil or the good that was . 
foretold concerning any people ; how' then can the fidelity . 
of a Prophet be diſcovered by the evext, when God may alter . 
the event,and yet the Prophet be. a true Prophet ? This being | 
a caſe very. intricate and obſcure, will cali for the more dil;- 
ence. in the unfolding of it : In, order to which, we hall 
fiſt premiſe ſome general Hypotheſes, and then come :to the: - 
particular reſolutiaz of ir.. The general Hypetheſes. will be 
concerning the way and-wethod of Gods revealing future con- 
tingencies to the Prophets, without which it will be «mpoſſible | 
to reſolye the: particular. emergent caſes concerning pre- 
nite fanemaie Sieſta f 
r predition of future events 1 nojwarther an argument 0 

aP ok fpirit, thap as the. Yers-lpwwlodge of rh elenge 
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«: :d'tobe ont of the reath of any coated .underflunding; 
ee God , allemgak this co himſelf in Sending. 
as a peculiar prerogative of his own,to atclare the things thay 
are to come,and pars ananifeſts FP — the onney t6 
be no Gods,becauſe they could not (How td their worſhippers the 
things to come, ſoma, 7; From'this byporbeſis thiele three 
.ConteRaries follow, bis | 
1. That the events which are foretold, muſt be ſuch a ds 
exceed the reach of any created intelli& , for otherwiſe ir 
could be no evidence. of a' Spirir of true Prophecy; ſo that 
the forerelling. of ſuch events as depend upon a ſer;es of 
catural caxfes,or ſuch as though they are out of rthe- reach of 
_— under ſtanding, yet are not of the Diabolics!, or ſuch 
tMngs as fall out caſualtyrrue, but by no certain grounds cf 
prediFion, .can'none of chem be any argument of a- Spirit of 
Prophecy. . | 
2. That where there were any other evidences, that the 
Prophet ſpake by Divine Revelation, - there was noreaſon to 
wait the fulfilling of every particular- Prophecy before he was 
believed as a Prophet. If fo, then many of Gods chiefeſt 
Prophets: could nor: have been' believed in their own Genera- 
tions,, becauſe .their -Prophecies did reach fo far beyond 
them, as-1ſaiahs concerning- Cyrus, the Prophet at Berhel 
concerning Fafias ; and all the Prophecies concerning the 
captivity and deliverance from it, muſt not have been be- 
 .drevedrillf fulfilled, that is, - 20t believed at afl ; for when 
Propheciesare accompliſhed, they are no longer the objetts of 
faith, bur of ſenſe. Where then-God gives other evidences 
of Divine inſpiration,the credit of the Prophet is not ſuſpend- - 
ed upon the mine acco'vpliſhment of every event forerold 
by him. Now it is evident there may be particular Divine 
revelation of other things beſides furnre contingencies, fo that 
if a'reaſon maybe given why events once' forerold may not 
come to-paſs, there can be'no reaſon why the credir of any 
Prophecy ſhould be «invalidated on that account , becauſe 
every event is not exattly-correſpondemt ro the predittion, * 
Iris moſt certain'that whatever comes wnder Divine know- * 
ledge,may be Divinelyrevealed,, for the manifeſtation which 
is cauſed by wny+/sgbr, may -extend its ſelf ro all-rhings wo * 
Aa 2 -which 
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_ Inay bea matter of immediate revelation, 


from. them : 


which that {;ght is extended; but. that [3ght. whicti the Pro- 
phers ſaw by was a Divine light, aud. therefcre might equally 
extend it ſelf to all kjnd of objetts ;.. but becauſe future con- 
tingencies are the moſt remote from humane kyowledgethere- 
fore the fore-telliiug. of theſe hath. been acconnted.the- great 
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evidence of .a true Prophet, but yet there may be a kyowledge: 
of other things ina lower degree than furure contingencies, 
which may immediately depend upon Divine revelation., and. 
theſe are, 222] | 

I: Such things which cennot be known by one particular- 
man,but yet are certainly kyown by other men , as the preſent. 
knowledge of things done by--perſons at a remote diſtance. 
thus ELſha' knew what Gehezs did, when 
followed Naaman ,, and thus the kyowledge of the thoughts 
ano. hers heart depends upon immediate Divine revelation, 
whereas every. one. may. certainly kxow the thonghts. of his. 
own heart; and therefore to hve thoſe things-may. be 
matters of ſenſe or evident demonſtration, which to another. 

2. Such things as relate not to futyre contingencies, but- 
are matters of Faith exceeding the reachof humane apprehenſi- 
07; ſuch things as may be kyowr. when revealed, bur could. 
never have been, ford out without immediate .revelation ; 
ſuch all the mzyferres of our, religion are, the m:yfterie of the + 
Trintiy, Incarnation, Hypoſtatical union,.. the death of the - 
Sqn of God for the pardon of the ſins of mankznd. . Now the 
immediats revelation.of either of theſe two. forts of objetts 
ſpeaks as. much atruly Prophetical ſpirit as. the predifion of : 
future contingencies. .. Sothatthis muſt not- be. looked. on. as - 
the juſt and adequate rule to meaſure a ſpirit of Prophecy by , 
becauſe the ground of judging a: Prophetical ſpirit by that, -. 
ts common with other. things .without that , ſeeing other - 
objefsare out of the reach of humane. widerſtanding as well 
as futyre.everts,.and-therefore the diſcovery -of rthem.. muſt + 
zrnameadiately Bow from Divine'revelation. _ 

3. Therevelation .of fubxre events to the under ftanding of + 


Prophets never Soo wonatins, although the event may. 


war be correſpondent tothe preditiion.: So that if it be mani- 
feſt. that God immediately; nevea/ ſuch faryre contingencies to: 
L a” 


OY ed TI EOE; 
. 
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a. Prophet, he would be nevertheleſs a zrwe Prophet whether 
thoſe prediftions took effeft or no, For a true Prophet is 
known by the truth of Djvine revelation to the perſon of the 
Prophet, and not by the ſucceſs of the thing, which as is laid 
down in the hypotheſis, is no further an evidence. of a rrue 
Prophet than as it is an argument d poſteriorito prove Divine 
revelation by. If then the alteration of events after predifti- 
ons be reconcileable with the truth and faithfulneſs of God, 
there is no queſt;on but it is with the truth of a Prophe- 


tical ſpirit, the formality of which lies in :mmediate reve- 


lation. . 


The Prophets could not declare any thin more to the people 


than was immediately revealed unto themſelves. 


Whar was 


preſently revealed, lo much they kyew and no more, becauſe 
the ſpirix of Prophecy came upon them per modum 5m- 
peſos tranſeuntis, as the Schools ſpeak, and not per modum 
habitus, the lumen propheticum was in them nor as lumen iz: 
corpore [ucido, but as lumen in acre ; and therefore the light 
of revelation in their ſpzrizs depended upon the immediate 
irradiations of the Divine Spirit. | The. Prophets.had not 
alwaies a power to. Propheſie. when they would themſelves; 
and thence it is ſaid when they Propheſied, that the Word of the 
Lord came unto them, . And therefore. the Schools determine 
that a whe, 6 upon. an . mmediate revelation did not know 


onnia prophetabilia ( as they ſpeak in their barbarous lan-- 


guage) all things which.God might.reveal., the reaſon where- 
of. Aquina thus gives ; the ground, laith he; of the connexion 
of divers objetts together 1s ſome common tte or principle which 
Jayns them together , as charity or prudence us in moral ver- 


tues ; and the right underſtanding of the principles of a ſszence,. 


5 the ground why all things belonzing to that ſcience are un- 
derſtood ; but now in Divine revelation, that which connetts 


the objetts of Divine revelation is God himſelf , now becauſe he. 


cannot be fully apprebended by any humane intellett, - therefore- 


the underſtanding of a Prophet cannot comprebend all matters- 


Capable of being revealed, but only ſuch as. it pleaſeth God 
himſelf freely to communicate to the Prophets underſtanding by- 


:mmediate revelation. This is furcher evident by all thoſe : 
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differerent degrees of illumination and Prophecy which the +. 
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Jews and: other writers fpeake ſo much of, viz. of dreams 


and viſions, the inſpirations of the Holy Spirit, the gradus 
eMeoſaicns, the external voice, &c. Now in every one of 
theſe degrees the Prophet could go no further than his pre- 


ſent revelation extended , and therefore Aqwines determines 


that the underſtandings of the Prophers were 5nftrament4 
deficientia reſpettu principals agents, i.e. that in propheti- 
cal sllumination the mind of the Prophet was ſo moved by 
the Spixit of God, as an inflrament in the hand of an Arti- 
ficer,, which bears-no-proportion with the c&&# of the work- 
man : And therefore the mind of a Propher is moved, ſome- 
timesonly to appretſend the 2hing repreſented ( whichthey 
call inftintus Dwvinns,of which they ſay a Prophet may have 
nocertainty whether it comes from God or no) ſometimes 
it is moved ſo far as to know certainly. that this revelation” 
is from God ( this they call /ymer Propheticam ) ſometimes a: 
Prophet may be. moved to-ſpenk thoſe rchings which he fully 
underſtands , ſo it was with moſt of the rrue Prophets , bur 
ſometimes men may be moved'to ſpeak that which they uz 
derſtand-not, as is plain in Caiaphas, and probable in Ba- 
laam. Sometimes a thing was repreſented to the fancy of 
one without any poſlibility of: #nderſtanding the meaning of 
thoſe imaginary ſpecies, aSin Pharaohs and Nebuchadnez- 
Zars dreams; and to another may be giventhe true judge- 
went of thoſe motions of fancy without the repreſentation of 
therhings10 them, as in Foſeph and Daniel. Now intheſe 
and:many: other different #»mpreſſions of this propherical ſpirit, 
the Prophets to whom the things were revealed, could 5.) no 
_ than the degree of the revelation madeto them did 

God did not alwaies reveal tothe Prophets the internal coun- 
ſels and decrees of his own will, ' ut often only the method and 
Jeries of bis providence in the adminiſtration of things in the 
world, Which is the: ground of that three-fold 4:/#:r17t5077 
of Prophecy in the Schools into prophetia predeſtinations, 
prophertia preſcientie, and prophetia comminationis , which is - 
taken from the ordinary gloſi upon Hatth, 1. where they 
are thus explained , the Prophecy of Predeſtination 1s when 
the event depends wholly upon Gods will withour any re- 


ſpet? 


Chap. 6. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted. 
& to oxy, as the Prophecy of the Incarnation of Chriſt . 
the Prophecy of Preſcience is of ſuch things as depend upon 
the lberty of mers will; and the Prophecy: of (ommination 
only denotes Gods dennnciations of heavy judgements againſt 


a people. But Aquinas doth better reduce the two former- 


to one, . and ſ@ the ground cf the difference is to be fetched 
from the different waies whereby God knows things in the 
world ;, which is cicher as they are in rcheir cauſes, and fo 
they xote the order and ſerzes of things in the world, with the 
wuthal reſpetts and dependencies they have one upon ano- 
ther, and this refers to Gods adminiſtration of things in the 
world, or elſe God looks upon them as they are #7 them- 
ſelves, or according to his own poſitive determinations of 
them ; and now in this ſenſe they are unalrerable ; but in the 
other they are not; but God may alter thoſe reſpet?s of 
things when he pleaſah, Now though this d;fferene manner 
of kwmowledge can never be conceived ſeparate from one ano- 
ther inthe Divine underſtanding, yer m the revelation made 
to the mind of a Prophet, they may be d&joyned from each 
other, becauſe God doth not alwaies reveal things in the high- 
eſt degree to the Prophets , for no free agent doth alwaics aft 
as far as he can.. And therefore propberical revelation is 
ſometimes a repreſentation of Gods internal decrees, and then 

they alwaics take cffe, and ſometimes only the order of 
canſes and effe#s,and they may admit of an alteration, and the 

Prophecy neveribeleſs be trwe, becauſe then it referred only 

ro the: ſeries of cauſes in the world according to which the 


events would follow-f Ged himſelf did not «wwterpoſe. Thefe | 


things being thus. premiſed, we come to particular reſo/uti- 
ons, Which muſt ariſe from the evsdences that may be given 
when prophetical prediions did expreſs Gods internal purpoſe 


and decree,and when only the order of the cauſes in the world , 


for in theſe laiter it is apparent that events might not an- 


ſwer predsttions, and yer the Propber be a true Prophet + 
which is a matter of greater d:ffculty,vizto. find out the exact ** 


differences of theſe two, till the evexe hatch made it apparent 


which came from GoJs xnalterable purpoſe, and which not. . 


But though it be a ſ#bje&t little ſpoken, to either by Jewiſh. _ 
or Chriſtian Writers, yet we are. in hopes there may be ſome 


ſuch 
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ſuch clear notes of diſtinfion diſcovered betweenthem, even 
4 priori, which nay ſuſficiently clear Gods faithfulneſs, and 
the Prophets truth, though the event be not alwaics corre- 
ſpondent to the words of a predittion. 
I begin then with the evidences that may be given when 
prediftions do flow from internal purpoſe and decree. 
 . Every predittion confirmed by a preſent miracle,doth not ex- 
preſs meerly the order of cauſes, but the determinations of 
Gods will, becauſe there can be no ſufficient reaſoz given why 
the order of cauſes in nature ſhould be alrered to expreſs. the 
dependences of things on each other ;,, forherein a miracle 
wou'd rather trend to weaken than ſtrengthen Re » becauſe 
the ed of the miracle would be to confirm their wn as tO 
events following upon their cauſes , but now the medium 
uſed for that exd ſeems to prove the contrary, viz. that-God 
can alter the ſeries of cauſes when he pleaſes hinaſclf by work- 
ing miracles, and therein going contrary to the courſe of 
nature; and therefore a miracle ſeems to be a very incon- 
gruous argument 'in this, becauſe zts ſelf is an evidence that 
way be, which it comesto prove ſhall not be, But when Pro- 
phers come to declare the snternal purpoſes of the-will of 
God concerning future contingencies , no: argument can be 
more ſuitable to demonſtrate the truth of what is ſpoken than 
the working of a preſent miracle , for this demonſtrates to 
the ſenſes ot men, that however #zlkelythe event may be to 
them which is fore-to/d, yet with God all things are poſſible, 
and that ir is very arlikely God would ſend ſuch a meſſenger + 
rodeclare. a falſhood, whom he entruſted ſo great a power 
with as that of working miracles, Thus it was inthat re- 
markgable Prophecy concerning Joſtas. by the man of God at 
Bethel,260 years before his birth, which though it were to 
come to paſs ſo long after, God contirmed it by a ſig, which 
was the renting of the Altar, and the pouring out of the aſhes 
upon it, and the withering of Jeroboams hand, Wecannot 
cherefore in reaſon think that Ged would ſet fo clear a ſeal, 
toany deed which he did intend himſelf rocaxcel afterward. 
Predittions expreſs Gods inward purpoſe whenthe things 
fore-told do exceed all probabilities of ſecond cauſes , in which 
caſe rhovgh thoſe words of Tertull;an ſeem very harſh, credo 


quia 


"Chap. 6; The Truth of Scripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 
Giiatiwpeſſible 3 yet raking that impoſſibility as relating to ſe- 


r$5; 


cond cauſes, and the groundof faith to be ſome divine predi- 


tion, we ſee what reaſon there may be for them :- For the 
more likely the thing ts to be effetted by ſecond cauſes, the 
greater evidence is it that the Prophets in foretelling'it did not 
reſpe& the meer order: of things in the world, but the uval- 
* terablecounſels of the will of God, which therefore would 
certainly have their rimely accompliſhments, When there- 
fore any Prophets did foretell things above the reach of »at«- 
ral. cauſes, and thoſe things did not come to paſ,. it was a 
certain evidense of a falſe Prophet, as the Ry was of a 


true one.; for none could know ſs long before-hand ſuch 


thingsas were above all hamane power, but ſuch ro whom 
God himſelf, who alone was able to effeft them, did reveal 
and communicate the knowledge of them. - And hence we ſee 


in. Scripture thaſe. prediftions which have ſeemed to carry 


the greateſt 5mprobabilities with them, have had the moſt 


punttual accompliſhments, as the Jſraehites returning out of - 


Egypt. at the end of the 4.30 years, their deliverance by 
Cyrne after the captivity in: Babylon, which ſeemed ſoim- 
probable athing, that when God ſpeaks of ir, he uſhers it in 


with this.preface;thar be fruſtraterh the tokens of the lyars,and 


Gal. 3. 17- 


Ifa. 44. 25,28, 
2. 


maketh the diviners mad, but confirmeth the word of his ſer-. 


vant,and performeth the counſel of his meſſengers that ſaith to 
Feruſalem,T hou ſbalt be snhabited,8c, The more unl. k;ly chen 
the thing- was: to come to paf, the greater evidence thre 
was in ſo clear a. prophecse of. it ſo long before (-above 100 
years )) and ſo exact a fulfiling of it afcerwards preciſely 
at the expiring of the L X X, years from the firſt Caps;- 
why. | 

| Prediflions Concerning future events, which are confirmed 
by an oath from God himſelf, do expreſs the immutable dcter- 
minations of - Gods will. For which we have the greateit aſ- 
ſurance we can deſire from that remarkable expreſſion of the 
Apoſtle to the Hebrews, Heb.'6. 17, 18.. Wherein God wil- 
ling more abundantly to ſhew unto the heirs of promiſe the im- 
mutabslity of his counſel, confirmed #t by an oath, that by two 
immutable things in which it was impoſſible for God tolye, we 
might have a Jon conſolation, _ bierejn the _—_— 
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dhviates: and remeones lt deubrs and mifprifens,” liſt Godaf-: 
ter the declaring of his will ſhauld alter the evepr. foretold- 
in ir, and that he doth, bath by ſhewwry that God hath made. 
an abſolute promiſe, and withal ta prevent all doabes, left. 
ſome tacite condition might mm tells us that 
God had annexed his oath toir, which two. things - were tlte. 
moſt undouþted evidences of the emmut ability of Gods conrfel. 
The word pt mo _ —_— wm yy rr _ 
the fruffrating of mens s and expeitations, fo itis 
of args - Poadlns 39200 Dales, we render-it the labowry 
of the Olive ſhallfgils. So Hef. 9.2... 5 In& i{dbexn duric, 
and the new were ſhall fail inker, Thus the meaning here is, . 
that by two immutable things. in. which it is :»:poſſible tha 
God ſhould fruſtrate the expettations.of men, or alter the 
events of things after he haddeclared them... For Gods oath 
is an evident demonſtration of the ———— his wit 
in all prea;;onsto which this is anzexed, and (doch: fully ex- 
clade that which-the Ssriprare calls repenting in God, thar is, 
doing ethermife than the words did ſeem 10 expreff, becauſe 
of ſome racite conditiens underſtood-inthem.'. So-we find- 
Pſal. 89+.31; 32, 33 344355 36. Jf they break;myſtatures, 
and keep not my commandments, then will I -viſittheir tranſ- 
greſſion withithe rod, and their iniquity with ſtripes , never -. 
thelef my loving kjndnefi will. 1 not utterly take from him, 
nor ſuffer my. faithfulneſs to fail , my Covenant will I not- 
break,, nor alter the thing that is gone ont. of my-+lips... Once 
have I ſworti by my halineſs, that. 1 will not lye unto David. 
His ſeed ſball endure for ever, and by:thron as the Sunkefore 
me, Wherein we ſee whatway God takes to aſſuteus ot the 
immutability of Þis Covenant with his .people, by the oarh-- 
which he adjoyns to bis prowsſes., whereby God doth moſt 
fully expreſs the analtergble determinations of his own" will,” 

in that he ſwears by his own holineſs that he would not lie - 
unto David, i. e. that. he would faithfully perform what he 
had promiſed to him, And therefore Terrullian well faich, Be- 
ats ſumus quorum cauſa Des jurat, ſed mifers & deteftabile + 
ſi ne juranti quidem credims. . It is happy for us unbelicving - 
creatures, that God ſt fo. low as:to confirm his Covenant 
with an oath; but. it will be ſad. and miſerable for ſuch as 
| dare 
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dare not Fenmure; their fair upon ir, when God hatannexed 
his 0h uno ir. It is. rhought by expoſirors, that there is 2 
peculiar emphaſis m thoſe words wipaw mIRx Once have 1 
ſworn, thereby noring the iryevocable nature of God oath, 
that chere is no need of yepertition of It 45: men, derzule 
when once God{wears by h:mſetF it is the _ demon ffratie 
on that no conditions whatever ſhall ater his declared pur- | 
poſe. And therefore the {onncil-of Toledo well explains the (,,,,mw;.s. 
different nature of Gods Oath and'his repentance in Sori- c. x. 
prures; Turare namque Dei eſt 1 ſe ordinata nullatenus con- 
wvelkre ,, penitere vers eallemn ordinata cum voluerit mmu- 
tare; God 1s ſaid to ſwear when he binds hin;ſelf abſolutely 
to performance : and ro repent, when things fall out contrary 
.to the declaration of Gods will concerning them: for ſo it 
muſt be underftood to be only mutatis ſententie, and not 
confilss, that the alteration may be only in the things, and 
not in the erernal purpoſe of 'God, . But fince it is evidentin 
Scripture,that many predittions do imply ſome racite condzri- ' 
ons, and many declarations of Gods will do not expreſs his 
internal purpoſes, tt ſeemed neceſſary in thoſe things which 
God did declare to be the 3rrevocable. purpoſes of his will, there 
ſhould be ſome peculiar mark, and charatter fetuponthem 
for the confirmation of his-peoplesfaich , and this we find to 
be the arnex52g an oath to his promiſecs Thus it is in that 
grand Inſtrument of Peace between God and his w__ the 
:Covenant-of Grace, wherein God was rleafed 0 far to 
fFrengthen the faith of his people in it, that he rarifies the 
articles of =_ rherein comained, but eſpecially the 4 of 
Grace on his own part with an oath, thereby to aſſure them 
it was never his purpoſeroyepeal it, nor to fail of perform- 
enceinit, For we are not to think that an Oath lates any 
greater obligation upon God for performance, than the meer 
declaration of his will ., it being a part of immutable juſtice, 
and conſequently nerefſarily implied in the Divine nature to 
perform promiſes when once made; but Gods Oath reſpe&s #s 
and not himſelf, viz, that it might be a.ceſtimony unto ws that 
Goas will thereby declared, is his erernal and unchangeable 
will, and fo the merciesthereby promiſed are ſure mexcies , 
ſuch as are opirautnnre. without any repentance of Gods part. 1ſa-'55- 3 
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. Prediltions made bythe Prophets concerning bleſſings meerly 


ritual,do expreſs Gods internal purpoſe, and therefore.mu 
ave their certain accompl:ſhment.in the time prefixed wo 
Prophets. The grand reaſon of this Propoſition, is,, thatthe 


 beſtewing of bleſſings. meerly ſpiritual , doth: immediately 


flow from the grace. and favour of God, and depend not upon 
conditions on Our part, as procuring cauſes of them, and 
therefore there can be no acconnt given why God. ſhould 
ſuſpend the performance of ſuch promsſes, which would not 
more ſtrongly have held why he ſhould not have made any 
ſuch promzſes at all.. And therefore when we-ſee that zot- 
withſtanding the higheſt demerits, God made ſuch free pro- 
riſes. we can have no reaſon io think that any other demer:ts 
enterp-ſing b<wween the. promiſes and performance, ſhould 
hiad.r the accompliſhment. of them : unleſs it be s»ſerted in 
the promiſes themielves, which is . contrary tothe natare of 
free premiſes ; Upon. this groundall the promiſes relating to 
the Goſpe! ſtate, and tothe Covenant of grace therein cone 
tained, muſt - have their due- accompliſhment - inthe time and 
manner prefixed by the Prophets :.. and. therefore the Jews are 
miſcrably b1:nd when they ſyppoſe the reaſon why the promiſe 
of the eHeſſias is yet deferred after ſo long.expeRtation of 
him, is, the /izs of their people ; for this ſeems to fuppoſe that 
Gods promiſe of the eHeſſias did depend upon their ow# 
righteouſneſs and worthineſs above all other people, which if 
it doth, they are like to be the moſt miſerable and deſperate 
people the world hath : and befides, if Gods. intuition of ſix 
makes him defer the coming of the eHeſſias, bis foreſight of 
ſin would have hindred him from ever promiſing a e Heſſias to 


- come: but this was ſo far from being a h:yarance of Gods 


promiſe, thatche main end of the coming of the e Heſſias was 
ro make recontiliation for iniquity, and to makg an end of ſin, 
and to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, And we ſee where. 
ever the Prophets infiſt on the Covenant of grace, the great 
promiſe contained.in it is the blotting out of tranſgreſſions, 
and remembring ſins 2z0.more, and that meerly on the account 
of Gods free love and for_his own »ames ſake : This canbe 
no reaſon then why prediftions concerning ſpiritual bleſſings 
ſhould not have their exat?. accompliſhment , becauſe there 
can 


Chap, 6; The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted, 


an be no:bax againſt free Zove, and the beftowing of ſuch 
I ſuppole the greateſt c——_— them, 
_ Thegreat fic prarns 
coiicerning the . Goſpel ffate, which, ſeem to intimate a 
reater advancement and fouriſhing of peace and holineſs 
. than hath as yet been ſeen in the Chriſtian world , 
which gives the Jews the greater occaſiox to imagine that the 
ſtate ſo much ſpokgn of by the Prophets, is not yer eftabliſhed 
ia the world.. Bur ali the d:fficslty herein. arifeth from the 
want of conſideration of the [ebotifms of the Prophetical lan. 
guage, el] pecially. where it open the fate of things under 
che Goſpel, concerning which, we may obſerve theie follow- 
ing rules. . | 
The Prophets under the Old Teſtament,: when they. ſpeak, of 

things to come to paſs in the New, do. ſet them forth by the re- 
puny ut Ul ſuch things 4s .were then in uſe among them- 
ſelves , thus the ſpiritual worſnzp of the Goſpelis propbecyed 
of, under the notion of-the legal worſhip among the Jews , 
the converſion of «Egypt tothe Goſpel, is foretold Iſaiah 19. 
I9,.21. by the ſetting up of an Altar, and offering ſacrifice 
ro the Lord ; and the Converſion of the Gentiles ingeneral,b 
the offering up of incenſe, Mal. 1..11.. and. the ſervice F 
God under the Goſpel, is ſer forth by going upto Jerulale 
and keeping the feaſt of Tabernacles there, Zach. 14. 16. = 
the plentiful effuſion of the ſpirie of God in the miraculous 
gifts which attended the preachs 


dreams, and ſeeing viſions, not that theſe things ſhould rally 
be under Goſpel ezmes ,, but that the Prophers-meaning might 


be the better #nderſtood by. thoſe he ſpake unto, he ſets forth - 


the great meaſure of gifts and Goſpel light under thoſe things 


which were accounted as the higheſt artainments _=_ 


themſelves, So the great meaſure and degree of holineſs 
which was to be under Goſpel times, is ſer forth by the Pro- 
phet Zachary, Zach. 14+20. by the placing of the morto which 
was among the Fews only upon the Figh Prieſts fore-head, 
that this ſhould be_ſo-common under the Goſpel, that even 


wlty lies in explaining the Prophetical phraſes See. 8. 


| ng of the Goſpel, is ſer forth - 
by. the Prophet, Joel 2. 28, by LTOprecying's and dreaming . 
c 


the.bells of the horſes ſhould bear it, i.e, thoſe things which 
| | | Bb 3: ſem «. 
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ſeem moſt remote from a 'fpiritual aſ2,. ſhould berdrveted t6 


©. "Origimes Sara: .- Book II; 


5, as the belly were, which were commmonty Hamed upon 
their war-borſesin thuſe mountainous Countries, and. in the 
larer part of that verſe,” the -he;gbr and progref of Goſpel 
bolinef is deſcribed under thar phraſe,. that -the pots in the 
Lords honſe ſhould be as bowls before the Altar, *,*e, ſhould 
be advanced from a lower and tnore ignoble ſervice, to 4 
higher and more ſpiritual degree of bolineff. Now the Fews 
when they obſerve rhefe and many orher Propberical paſſages 
relating co rhe t5me of the Eeſſizs torum in rhe old ftrars 
of che Law, they preſently romclude that the eFeſſias mult 
not 7novare any ching concerning their way. of worſhip, but 
ye be fome great Prince ro(giverhemtemporal deliverances, 
and ſo expound all theſe rexts in a literal ſenſe, which were 
only expreffed in ſuch a ffrain, rhe better to-hrlp the capariries 
of thoſe they ipake them to; 
" Things abſolutely forerold to tome to paſs in Goſpel times in 
u general manner, are to be underflond comparatively in ref 
rence to what was before. | For when the meafnre- of either 
ace or knowledge was ſo far above what was then among 
the Fews, thatthere was ſcarce atiy proportion beiween them, 
the Prophets made aſe of ſuch expreſſions toſet it forth by; 
which might raiſe up the dnl apprebenſion of the Fews to 
conceive the juft meafure ahd fulneſs of it, Thus: when the 
Prophets fore-tell the grand increaſe of fprritual knowledge in 
Gofpel times, they do it inthis:phraſe, they ſhall not teach 
every man his neighbour,” and every man hs brother, ſaying, 
Know the Lord, for all ſhall know me fromthe leaſt to the 
greateſt, Jer. 31. 33. Where it was far fromthe Propbers 
meaning to exclude all aſe of reaching under the _ 
{ which is contrary to the end of all the Ordinances of the 
Goſpel ) bur becauſe teaching doth commonly ſxppoſe great 
Ionorance, * he fets forth the abundance of knowledge which 
ould be then, by the excluſron of that which doth :mply it, 
So when it is ſaid that they ſhall alt be tanght of God, the 
meaning is not, that every ze thar lives in the Goſpel ſtate, 
ſhould be thus effe&ually rang ix by the Spirir of God , bur 
that the »uwber of ſuch under the Goſpel, ſhould fofar ex- 
cecd thoſe under the Law, that they could hardly —_— 
. ,_ the 


Chap. 65 The Truth of Scripture-Hiffory aſſerted. 


xe dilpratortion: between .t/ unleſs it. had been {er forth 
the diſpraport: ed >" Which lead: me to. the next. 


in ſo large an expreſſion, 


rule. 
Things fare-told 4s univerſally or indefinitely to come t6 
paſs nnder the Goſpel, are to be under ſtoed as to the duty of al, 
bit 4s ta the. event only of Gods choſen people, Thus when 
there is ſo great peace prophecyed to be in Goſpel times, that 
then men Fold eat their fo words #nto. w-ſbears, and ſpears. 
inte adeng: Hook, that the Wolf ſhould lie down with the 
Lamb, ani lycapard with the Kid ,, that Nation fhonld net lift 
up ſword againſt Nation,nor learn war any mare , with many 
athers:to the ſame purpoſe , all theſe ſpeeches are to be un- 
derſtood of whatthe zature and deſign of the Goſpel tends to, 
and what is the: duty of all that profeſs it, and what would 
effetually be in the (hriſtian world, did al that profeſs the 
Chriſtian doftrine, heartily-obey the diftgtes of it ; and lo far 
as the Goſpel doth prevailupon any, it: ſo. far cicuratestheir 
wild and unruly natures, that of. furjoxs Wolves they become 
innccent Lawbs, and of: raging Lions, tender Kids, io far 
from harting and injuring others, that they. dare nat extertays 
any thoughts. of il] will or revenge. towards their greateſs 
enenics.. And thus we may ſee, tharnotwithfianding ihe 
ſecming repugnancies of the Prophecies of the Q{d Toftewene 
cancerning the /fate of the New, with the evexts which have 
been obſerved in. it, yet. that all choſe gredi&ioxs which con- 
cerned the beftow;ng of the , ſyricugh. bleſſings which con- 
cernedthe Goſpel Pate, have had. their puntiual accompliſhs 


meny in the; ſenſethey were intended... .- 


Zo 


Iſa. 2. 45 


. Prediftions concerning future events where nat only the thing $8, 9... : 


its. ſelf t_foretold but. the: ſeveral circumſtances of perſons, 
time, and place enumerated, aye to have their due accompli 
ment, . and: conſequently expreſs, Gods. iuward purpeſes.. - For 
thoſe gremes or comminations,wiueh are capable: of: alter ate= 
on'by ſome tacite conditions iraplyed:in them, do: moſt! com- 
monly run in general terms, or elſe are ſpoken. by way of 
zmmediate adovreſe ro the perſons concerned int order to: the . 
Rirring. 69; Wh tbe. more tothe duty Godaims:at by theſe 
commugtiont.; a5 when Jonas. limited the Niniues de - 


ſtruttion to forty dates. . But. whop, Prophecies are recorded, - 


nor. - 
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not by way of commination but meer prediftion, andpatti- 
cular cirennſtances fer down, © it ſtands to reaſonthar ſuch 
Prophecies muſt haye their certain accompliſhment , and that 
firſt, becauſe God by ſetting down the c:#camſtances would 
give them greater evidences that rhe predidons came from - 
himſelf ;* as when the Prophet at Bethel not only forerold the 
deftruttion of the Arar there, but :particolarly named: che 
14? that ſhould do it, viz. Foſizs. So when God by 1ſarah 
called Cyrus by name,' it was doubtleſs a great on 
to them, that the delverance of the Jews ſhould be by that 
perſon.” Secondly, becauſe theſe circumſtances are intended 


for Landmarksto know the certainty of the accompliſhment 
of the Prophecy, For when they find the circumſtances 
fall out exattly according to prediftion, they have no ground 
to queſtion.the accompliſhment of the ſubſtance of the Prophe- 
CY hence it was thartin the grand Prophecy of the com- 
sng of the e Heſſias all particular circumſtanceswere ſo long 
before foretold. The firſt dawning of his day being to Adam 
after bis faf, when the nature he ſhould be born of was fore- 
cold, viz. not Argelical but humane, of the ſeed of the wo- 
mane To Abrabamit was further reyealed of what Nation 
of mankind, viz. from his poſterity , to Jacob at what time, 
when the Scepter ſhould be departed from Judah ; and from 
what eribe, viz. Judah ; to David of what Family in that 
tribe, viz. by own, to Iſaiah of what Perſon in that Family, 
aVirgin, to Micah inwhat place, viz. Bethlehem ; -and to 
Danmel, at what preciſe time, toward the expiring of his ſe. 
venty weeks ,, which according to the moſt probable com 
putation of them did' commence from the ſeventh year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and ſo the 490 years expired near 
upon .our Saviours 'n, mars Now certainly the particular 
enumeration of. all thefe c;5reumfances ſpoken of {6 long be- 
fore,and falting out fo exattly,: could not but give the greateſt 
conviltion and evidence, that our bleſſed Saviour was that per- 
ſon ſo much ſpoken of by the Prophets, in whom all theſe ſe- 
veral l57esdid meer as in their center. 60127 hp 
- Laſtly, 'Prediition; then expieſs divine purpoſes when ma 
Prophets inſeveral ages contur in the ſame prediftions,vecaule* 
it-i5-hardly- Teen bur all'thoſe racre contlirions which are ſup- 
b- | poſed 


| Chap. 6. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſerted, 


poſed in general promſes or commnations may be altered in 
different ages ,, but when the conditions alter, and the pre- 
diftions continue the ſame, it is a ſtronger evidence itis ſome 


immutable counſel of God which is_ expreſſed in thoſe pre- 


diftions, And in this caſe one predi&:0z confirms the fore- 
going, as the Jews ſay of Prophets , One'Prophet that bath the 
teſtimony of another Prophet, s ſuppoſed to be true ,, but ir muſt 
be with .this ſuppoſition, that the other Prophet was before 
approved to be a true Prophet. Now both theſe meet in the 
Propheſies concerning our Saviour ; for to him bear all the 
Prophets witneſs, and in their ſeveral ages they had ſeveral 
things revealed to them.concerning him , and the uniformity 
and perfett harmony of all theſe ſeveral Propheſies by perſons 
at ſo great diſtance from each other, and being of ſeveral 
intereſts and imployments, andin ſeveral places, yet all giving 
light to each other, and exattly meeting at laſt in the accom- 
l:ſhment, do give us yet a further and clearer evidence that 
all thoſe ſeveral beams came from the ſame Sur, when all 
thoſe ſcattered rayes were at laſt gathered into one body 
again at the appearance of the Sun of righteouſneſs in the 
world. | 
Thus have we now cleared when prediftions are expreſlive 
of Gods internal purpoſes ; by obſervation of which rules we 
may eaſily reſolve the other pare of the d:fficulty when they 
only expreſs the ſeries and dependencies of things which 
would have their ſue and accompliſhment if God by his 
immediate hand of providence did not cut off the entail of 
effefts upon their netural cauſes. Now as to theſe Prophe- 
ſfies which concern things conſidered in themſelves, and 
not preciſely as they are in the counſel of God , we are to ob- 
ſerve thele rules. | 
I. (omminations of judgements to come do not in them- 
ſelves ſpeak, the abſolute futurity of the event, but do only de- 
clare what the perſons to whom they are made ate to expelt, 
.and what ſhall certainly come to paſs, unleſs God by his mercy 
interpoſe between the threatning and the event. Sothat com- 
minations do ſpeak only the devitum pane and the neceſſary 
obligation to puniſhment , bur therci Cod doth not b173d up 
bimlelf as he doth in abſolute promiſes ; the reaſon is becauſe, 
h | | C | 
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comminations confer no-rsghtto-any, which abſolute promiſes 
do. and therefore God-is not-bound-to neceſſary: performance 
of what he threatens. Indeed the guilt, or obligation to 
paniſhment is neceſſary, where the offence hath been commit= 
ted io which the threatning was annexed, but the execution 
of that puniſhment doth: ttill depend upon Gods arbitrarious 
will, and therefore he may ſuſpend or remove it upon ſerious 
addreſſes made to himſelf 1n order to'iit. For ſince God was 
pleaſed not to take the preſent forfeirure of the firſt grand 
tranſgreſſon,but made ſuch a relaxation of that pexal Law, 
that conditions of pardon were admittable, notwithſtanding 
ſentence paſſed upon the malefators, there is ſtrong ground 
of preſumption in humane nature that Gods forbearance of 
mankind notwithſtanding fin, doth ſuppoſe his readineſs ro 
pardon offenders upon their repentance, and therefore that all 
particular threatnings of jud;m:nts to come do ſuppoſe 
#ncorrigibleneſs in thoſe they are pronounced againſt ; Upon 
which the foundation of hope is built, that if rimely repentance 
do zntervene, God will remove thoſe juggements which are 
threatred againſt them. 

And this was certainly the caſe of the Ninivites upon 
Fonas his preaching among them. - For when the rhreatnirn 
was ſo peremptory, Yet forty daies and Ninive ſhall be de- 
froyed, all the hope they could have of pardon muſt be from 
the general perſwaſions of mens ſonls of Gods readineſs to 
remove judgements upon repentance.» For otherwiſe there 
had been no place for any thing but deſpair, and not the 
leaſt encouragement to ſupplicate the mercy of God, which we 
ſee they 4i4in a moſt ſolemn manner after they- were con- 
vinced theſe comminations came from God himfelf by the 
mouth of his Prophec, Some think that Zone together with 
the threatning of judgement did iatermix exhortations to 
repentance ; but we can find no probability at all for that 
on theſe two accounts; firſt, Fonas then would not have 
been ſo unwilling to have und:rtaken this meſſage ,, for as far 


 &swecan ſee, the harſhneſs of it was the main reaſon he 
' fought to have avoided it by flying to Tarſhiſh. Secondly, 


Fonxs would have had no pretence at all for his anger and 
d:fpleaſure at Gods pardoning Nizive ; which 1s moft 
b probably 


C hap. 6. The Truth of Seripture-Hiſtory aſſerted, 


probably conceived to have becn, becauſe' the 'Ninivites 
. -might now, ſuſpet? him to be: no #rxe Prophet, - becauſe the 

event anhrre not his preditt;on. Now there' had' been no 

reaſon ar-all for this, it he had mixed /promeſes together with 
his chreatnings ; for then norhing would have f:.en out 
contrary to his own predistons. And therefore it ſ-ems 
evident that the meſſage Fonar was ſent with, was only the 
commination of their ipeedy rxine,which God did on purpoſe 
to awakex them the ſooner, and with the greater mm og 
to repentance, When the judgement was denounced in ſo pe- 
remptory a manner , although it ſeems 707245 had before ſuch 
apprehenſions of the merciful nature of Goa and his readi- 
neſs to pardon, that he might ſuppoſe Gods sntention by this 
ſevere denunciation of judgement , might be only to take 
occaſion upon their repentance to ſhew his goodneſs and 
bounty to them. But this was no part of his :nſtirutt:oxs, 
which he durſt not go beyond in his Preaching, what ever 
his private opinion might be; for the Prophers were toutter- 


Jorak 4. 2« 


no more in their Preaching or particular meſſages than was 


in their commiſſion, and were not to mix their own words with 
the Word of the Lord. 


And by this we may further underſtand the denunciarion Seft, 12% 
of death to Hezekzah by the Prophet Iſaiah, Set thy houſe in 1ta. 38; 1. 


order, for thou ſhalt die and not live, 1 queſtion not bur the 
Prophet revealed to Hezekzah as muchas God had revealed 
to him ( for to ſay as Molinexs doth, that the Propher ſpake 
th:ſe words of his own head before he fully underſtood Gods 
mind, is very _—_ and :ncongruous ) but God might at firſt 
diſcover to Iſaiah not his snternal purpoſe, but what the 
ature of the diſeaſe would bring him to ( unleſs his own 
immediate hand of providence interpoſed ) which meſſage he 
would have Iſaiah carry to Hezekiah for the rryal of his 
faith, and exciting him to the more lively atts of grace, and 
for a further demonſtration of Gods goodneſs to' him in pro- 
longing his life beyond humane'probav1lity and the courſe of 
ſecond cauſes. Now what repugnancy 15 there to the r7uth 
and faithfulneſs of God, that God ſhould conceal from his 
Prophets in their meſſages the internal purpoſes of his will, 
and in order to the doing good ro men ſhould only reveal 

Cc 2 what 
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what would certainly have come to paſs unleſs bimſelf had 


otherwiſe determined it. - And thus the repentance which is 


attributed tro God-in reference to theſe denunciations of | 


judgements, is far from importing any real mutation in- the 
internal purpoſes of God ( a rock ſome have ſplit themſelves 
upon )) but 1 only ſignifies the outward changing of the 
Scene towards men, and ating otherwiſe than the words of 
the Prophets did ſeem to swport , and all the alteration is in 
the outward diſcovery of his will , which is certainly far 
from being any cofuſton in God : Unleſs we muſt ſuppoſe 
God fo bound up that he hath no liberty of uſing his own 
methods for bringing men to: repentance, or for tryal of his 
peoples graces, but mult in every znſtance of his Word declare 
nothing but his own z-ternal purpoſes , which is contrary to 
the general metbod of Gods dealing with the world, which is 
to govern men by his own Laws, and thereby to awake them 
to duty, and detery from ſin by his annexed threatnings , 
without revealing any thing- of his znternal purpoſes con- 
ecrning the ſtate and condition of any particular perſons at 
al, which threatnings of his. though pronounced with the 
greateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak Gods inward reſolutions as to 
any particular perſdz ,, but what all muſt expeZ# if they con- 
tinue £mpenitent and. zycorrigible. For the only conditio: 
implyed in theſe threatnings being repentance, it neceffarily 
follows that where that is wanting , theſe hypothetical-com- 
2inations are abſolute prediftsons of what ſhall certainly come 
to paſs on all. thoſe who are deſtitute of the condition ſup- 
poſed inthem. | | | 
So that where any commwntions are pronounced by any in 
a prophetical way. concerning any perſon or people, and no 
alteration. happen at all in-.chem, but they continue impeni- 
rent and z#ncorrigible, there the not-coming of them to paſs 
-may bea. token of a falſe Prophet. . For in-this. caſe the on- 
ly tacite condition. implyed 1n-theſe threatning Propheſies is 
ſuppoſed to be wanting, and fo the comminations muſt be 
underſtood as abſolute predittions : Now in thoſe comminats- 
e775 in. Screpture,. which arc abſolutely expreſſed, but conditio- 
nally underſtood, we find ſomething interpoſing, which we 
may. rationally ſuppoſe was the very candxion underſtood. As 
| | Abimelechs . 


Chap. 5. The Truth of Scripture-Hiftory aſſerted. 


Abimelechs reſtoring of Sarah wasthe ground why the ſentence 
of death after it was denounced,was not executed upon him : So 
Ahabs humiliation, Hezekzab his earneſt prayer, the Nini- 
wvites repentance, all interpoſed between ſentence and execu- 
tion, whereby we may be fully ſatisfied of the reaſor why 
theſe dennnciations did not take effe: Bur where the per- 
ſons continue the ſame after threatnings that they were be- 
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fore, there is no reaſon why the ſentence ſhould be ſuſpended, * 


unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe 1t to be a -meer effect of the patr:- 
ence and long-ſuffering of God, leading men to repentance and 
amendment of life : Which is the ground the Jews give, why 
the not fulillng. of denunciations of judgement was never 
accounted ſufficient to prove a man a falſe Prophet ; to which 


purpoſe theſe words of Maimonides are oblervable in his 


Teſude Thorah, where he treats particularly on the ſabje of 
propheſies. If a Prophet foretel ſad things, as the death of any 
one,or famine or war,or the like if theſe things come not to paſs, 
he ſhall not be accounted a falſe Prophet , neither let them 
ſay, Behold he hath foretold, and it co.n:es not to paſs , for ous 
bleſſed God ts ſlow to anger, and rich in mercy, and repenteth 
of the evil , aud it may be that they repent, and God may ſpare 
them, as he did the Ninivites, or defer the Pun ſhment, as he 
aid Hezekiah'ss Thus we fee that Prophetical comminati- 
975 do not expreſs Gods internal purpoſes, and therefore the 
event may not come to pals , and ye the:Pzopher be a truc 
Prophet. * | 

2, Predittions concerning temporal bleſſings, ds not always 
abſolutely ſpeak,the certainty of the event ; but what God is 
ready to do if they to whom they are made continue faithful to 
bim : For wiich w2 have ſuffictent ground from that place 
of Jeremiah 18: 9g,. 10. At what inftant 1 ſhall ſpeak con- 
cerning a Kingdom, to build and to plant it ; if i do evil in 
my ſrzt, that it obey not my voice, then will T-repent of the 
gaod wherewith I ſaid I would benefit them. Sy Iſaiah 1. 
19, 20. If ye b: willing and obedient, ye ſhall eat the good of 
the Land ; but if ye reſuje and rebel, ye ſhallbe devoured with 
the ſword ,, for the month of the Lord hath jfickrn it. Where- 
by we ſee it evident, that all promiſes of temporal bleſſings 
are not to be taken abſolutly, bur with the condition-of abedte 
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ence, Butthis the Jews can by no.means digeſt, whoſe rule is, 
that all prophecies of good things to. come muſt neceſſarily come 
to paſs, or he was no true Prophet who ſpake them : : For fairh 
JAaimon. Whatever good thing God hath promiſed; althongh 
it be promiſed under a condition, he never revokss it ,, and we 
never find that God repented him of any good thing promiſed, 
but in ihe-deſtruftion of the firſt Temple, when God had pro- 
miſed to the righteous they ſhould not die with the-wickgd , but 
he repented bim of his words. But it is very plain to'any one 
that conſiders the Fewiſh Interpretations of Scripture , that 
in them they have always an eye to themſelves , and will be 
ſure not to underſtand thoſe Scriptures which4eem to rhwart 
their own sntereſt,-as is moſt apparent in the preſent caſe ; 
for the grand reaſon why the Fews inſiſt ſo much on the purn- 
tual accompliſhment of all promiſes of good to be the ſign of 
a true Prophet, is to uphold their own intereſt in thoſe rem- 
poral beſfn s which are propheſied of concerning them in 
the old Teſtament, although one would think the want of 
correſpondency in the event in reference to themſelves , might 
make them a little more tender of the honony of thoſe Pro- 
phecies which they acknowledge to be divine , and have ap- 
peared ro be ſo in nothing more than the full accompiſhment 
of all thoſe threatnings which are denounced againſt them for 
their d:ſobedience, even by the mouth of Aoſes himſelf, Dent, 
28, from the 15. tothe end. Can any thing be more plain 
and 'evident, than that the enjoyment of all the privitedges 
conferred upon them, did depend upon the condition of their 
continuing faithful to Gods Covenant ? The only place of 
Scripture produced by them with any plauſibility , is that, 
Ferem. 28. 9. The Prophet which propheſieth of peace, when 
the word of the Prophet ſhall come- to paſs, : ben ſhall the Pro- 
pher be known that the Lord bath truly ſent him, For recon- 
ciling of which place with thoſe already mentioned, we are 
to winder ſtand that here was a particular conteſt between two 
Prophets , Hananiah and Feremiah; Feremiab he foretold 
evil to come, though unwillingly , v. 6. Hananiah he pro- 
pheſied peace, Now Jeremiah, according to Gods peculiar 
direitions and inſpiration, appeals to the event to determine 
whoſe Prophecie was the trueſt : Now ſaith Feremiah, if the 
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Propheſic of. Hananiah concerning: peace be fulfilled, then he 
is the rrue Prophet, and Ithe falſe. And: in this caſe when 
two Prophets Propheſie contrary things , it ſtands to- reaſon: 
that .God will not reveal any thing by the mouth of his- own 
Propher-whictr {hail nor. infallibly come to paſs, thatthereby- 
the. :ruth:of his own Prophet may be fully manifeſted. Beſides 
Jeremiah refers not meerly- to the event 1oretold, but gives a 
ſudden ſpecrmern of his own truth in another Propheſie con- 
cerning the death of Hananiah, which was punctually ac- 
complithed the ſ:me year, ver. 17. And which is moſt con- 
ſiderableto our purpoſe, both theſe Prophers conſidered the 
ſame people under the ſame circumſtances, and wih the ſame 


conditions ; and ſo Jeremiah becauſe of their sncorrigibleneſ = 


foretel(s deſolation certainly to come , notwithſtanding this, 
Hanamniah foretells peace and ſafety , which was contrary 
direRtly to Gods merhod of proceeding, and fo the falſity cf his 
Propheſie would infallibly be diſcovered by the event, So 
that notwithſtanding this :z7ſfance it appears evident that 
prediftiuns of temporal bleſſings do ſuppoſe conditions, and io 
have not always the event fulfilled, when the people do not 
perform their condition of obedience. And thus we have now 
laid down the rx/cs whereby the truth of Propheſies was to 
be judged , by which it appears what little zeed the conſtant 
Prophets had to appeal to miracles to manifeſt the certainty of 
Divine revelation inthem. So we have finiſhed our firſt 
propoſition concerning the manner of trying Divine revelation 
in the Prophcts God ſent among his people. 

We now come to the ſecond general propoſition con- 
cerning the Prophets. Thoſe Prophets whom God did imploy 
upon ſome extraordinary meſſage for confirming the truth of 
the religion eſtabliſhed by him, had a power of miracles confer d 
upon them in order to that end. Sothat we muſt diſtinguiſh 
the ordinary i ployment of Prophets which was either #n- 
f*ruttion or predithon of future events among Gods own 
people , from their peculiar meſſages when they were ſent to 
giveevidence to the truth of that way of religion which was 
then ſerled by Gods own appointments. Now the Prophets: 
generally did ſuppoſe the truth of their religion as owned by 
thoſe they were ſent to, and therefore it had been very- 
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needleſs imploying a power of miracles among them to con- 
vince them of that which they believed already. For we 
neyer read among all the revolrs of the people of the Fews 
that they were lapſed ſo far as zotally to rejett the Law of 
Moſes, ( which had been to alter the conſtitution of their 


. Commonwealth ) although they did enormouſly offend againſt 


1 King: 13 2+ 


x King. 18.38, 


” | 


the Preceprs of it, and that in thoſe chirgs wherein the ho- 
nour of God was mainly concerned, as 1s moſt plain in their 
frequent and groſs Idolatry : Which we are not ſo to uxder- 
ſtand as though they wholly caſt off the worſhip of the true 
God, but they ſuperinduced ( as the Samaritans did ) the 
worſhip of Heathen. Idols with that of the God of 1ſrael. But 
when the revolt grew fo great and dangerous that it was 
ready to ſwallow up the true worſhip of God, unleſs ſome ap- 
parent. evidence were given of the falſity of thoſe Heathen 
mixtures, and further confirmation of the truth of the 
eſtabliſhed religion , it pleaſed God ſometimes to ſend his 


. Prophets on this peculiar meſſage to the main inſtruments of 


this revolt : As is moſt conſpicuous in that dangerous de- 
ſign of Feroboam, when he out of a Politick exd ſet .up his 
two calves in oppoſition to the Temple at Jeruſalem , and 
therein ic was the more dangerous in that. in all probab:iliry 
he deſigned not the alteration of the worſhip it ſelf, but the 
eſtabliſhment of it in Dan and Bethel. For his intereſt lay 
not in drawing of the people .from the worſhip of God, but 
from his werkes at Jeruſalem, which was contrary to his 
deſign of Cantonizing the Kingdom, and taking the greateſt 
ſbare to himſelf, Now that God might confirm his peoples 
faich in this dangerous juniture of time he ſends a Propher to 
Bethel, who by the working of preſent miracles there, viz. 
the renting the Altar and withering of Jeroboams hand, did 
manifeſt to them rhat rheſe Altars were dipleaſing to God , 
and that the true plave of worſhip was at Feruſalem. So in 
that famous fire-Ordeal for trying the truth of religion. be- 
tweed God and Baal upon mount (armel by Elijah, God 
was pleaſed in a miraculous way to give the moſt pregnant _ 
teſtimony to the rx#th of his own ms. by cauſing a fire to 
come down from heaven and conſume the 7p =q » by which 
the Prieſts of Baal were confounded and the Pe 000; 
| | | med 
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firmed in the belief of the ozly true God: for preſently upon 
the ſight of this miracle the people fall on their faces and ſay 


the Lord he ts God, the Lord he i God, mo_—_ we plainly ; K'nz. 18.39. 


ſee what clear evidence is given to the truth of that religion 
which is atteffed with a power of miracles. Thus the widdow 
of Sarepta which was in the Country of Zidon, was brought 
10 believe Elijah to be a true Prophet by his raiſing up her ſo; 


to life. And the woman aid to Elijah, Now by this I kyow x King. 17.24; 


that thouart a man of God, and that the Word of the Lord by 


'  zbymouth is truth. So we ſee how Naaman was convinced 
of the true rp his miraculous cure in Fordan by the ap- 2K ng. F. 25» 


pointment of Eliſha, Behold now I know that there ts no God in 
all the earth but in Iſrael; by which snſtances it is demon- 
ſtrable that either the farh of: all theſe perſons was built upon 
weak and i»ſufficient grounds, or that a power of miracles is 
an evident confirmation of the truth of that religion which is 
eſtabliſhed by them. For this we ſee was the great end for 
which God did imploy any of his Prophets to work mira- 
cles, viz, to be asan evident demonſtration of the truth of 
what was revealed by him. So that this power of miracles 
is not meerly a motive of credibility, or a probable inducement 
to remove prejudice from the per/orz, as many of our Divines 
ſpeak, bur'it doth contain an evident demonſtration to com- 
_ ſenſe of the truth of that relzgion which is confirmed by 
nem. 


And thus we aſſert it to have been inthe caſe of «Hoſes, Sei. 16. 


the truth of whoſe meſſage was atteſted both among the 
e/Eoyptians and the Iſraelites * that power of miracles 
which he had. Bur herein we have the great Patrons of 
Moſes our greateſt enemies , viz. the preſent Fews, who 
by reaſon of their enmity to the doltrine of (brit which was 
atteſted by »nparallel'd miracles, are grown very ſhy of the 
argument drawn from thence : Inſomuch that their great 


Dr. Maimonides lays down this for a confident maxime , ne fund, tie, 
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raclites did not believe in Moles our Maſter for the ſake of 
the miracles which he wrought, Did they ' not ? the more 
ſhame for them : and if they did, the more ſhame for this 
great Rabbi thus to belie them. Bur the reaſoz he gives for 
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it is, becauſe there may remain ſore ſuſpicion in ones mind, 
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that all. miracles may be wrought by a power of e Magick or 


Incantation : Say you. ſo? what , when Afes confounded 
all the. Magicians in /Egypt , and made themſelves who 
wcre the moſt cunning 1n theſe things confels it was the 
finger of Ged, and at lait give out as nor able to ſtand before 
eoſes? might one ſtill ſuſpeft all this to be done by a 
Magical power ? Credat Tudens eApella, non ego... This is 
much 1ike what azother of their Dottors ſays, 'whem they 
call the Divine Philoſopher , that Eliſha bis raiſmg the child 
tO life, and curing Naamans leproſie, and Daniels.eſcaping 
the Liens, and Jonas out of the Whales belly, mightall come 
to paſs by the fluence of the. ſtars, or by Pythonifm. 
Very. probable | but it is moſt ere which: G. Yarrizs.there 
obſerves of the Fews, nihil non nug aciſſins mortalium' fingunt 
ne-cogantur agnoſcere virti te Ac digito quaſs wpſi Des Feſum 
noſtrum effeciſſe miracula ſua. All: their detign in this, is 
only to.elevate the miracles of our bleſſed Savicur , and to 
derogate all they can from the belief ot them. Hence they 
rell us that zorhing is ſo. eaſte to. be done as miracles ;. the 
meer recital of the Tetraprammaton will work, wonders ; and 
that by this Jeremiah and our Saviour did. all their miracles - 
It is well yet that he did no more than one of their own Pro- 
phers had done before him ; but where I wonder do we read 
that ever the pronouncing of four letters raiſed one frum the 
dead who had lain four days in the grave ?-'or 'by what 
power did Chriſt raiſe himſelf from the dead, ( which was the 
greateſt miracle of all ) could his dead body pronounce the 
Tetragrammaton to awaken -its ſelf. with 2 Bur Maimenides 
further tells us that the miracles: which e Hoſes: wrought 
among the 1ſraelites were meerly for neceſſity, and not to 
prove the truth.of. his Divine commiſſion, tor which he' ::- 
fanceth in dividing the red ſea, the raining of Manna, and 
the deffruition of Corah and his complices. But ſetting aſide 
that theſe two latter were the immediate hand of God, and not 
wiracles done by Moſes, yet it 1s exxdent that. the 2tent of 
them was to manifeſt a Divine preſence amongthem :- and in 
the tryal of Corah Moſes appeals to Gods immediate Prov;- 


| dence. to manifeſt. whether God had immediately. imployed, 


> tim 
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hint or. no.. For. it is evident by-the text that the main 
charge they laid againſt Moſes was ambition and uſurpation , 
Is it a ſmall thing, . ſay they, that thou baſ# brought ns up out 
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of a Land that floweth with milk_and honey, to kill win the 


weldernefs, except thoumake thy ſelf altogether a Prince over 
#5 2 .'Whereby it is.evident they thought that eoſes ated 
out of a private defign , and aimed at his own hononr and 
authority ,, which: was an imputation of the higheſt nature 
that could be alledged againſt him. Now ſee how e Hoſes 
proceeds to clear himſelf, ( which is ſufficient to ſtop the 
mouths of thele incredulous Fews ) for he lates the greateſt 
evidence of his Divine commiſſion upon a preſent miracle, 
And Moſes ſaid, Hereby fall ye know that the Lord hath 
ſent me to do all theſe works , for I have not done them of mine 
own mind ; If theſe men die the common death of all men, then 
the Lord hath not ſent me, &c. Can any thing be more plain 
than that the only snrent of this miracle was to make it ap- 
pear that Moſes took not his office upon him, but was imme- 
diately ſent and implo 
which will pur an ad to this controverſie is Gods giving 
Moſesa power to work, miracles for that very end that the 
Iſraelites ſhould believe him, Exodus 8. 8,9. And can we 
think they would have ever lett eEZgypr as they did and 
followed e Hoſes into the wilderneſs, unleſs they had been 
fully convexced he was a deliverer ſent from God ? Ir is true 
( that which the Jews ſpeak ſo much of ) the ſtatio in monte 
Sina was a great confirmation both to their own faith and 
to Moſes his , according to what God had told him, Exod. 
3. 12, but yet it follows not hence they had no firm bottom 
for their fazth to ſtand on before ( for then they might have 
been drowned in the red ſea as well as the e/Zzyprians ) bur 
God knowing their sncredulity and readinefs to diſobey his 
Law, did at the promulgation of it teſtifie to their eyes and 
ears his own xn oe in the midſt of them, And this cer- 
rainly was one of the greateſt miracles of all : and therefore 
to oppole this to the evidence that is produced by mrracles , 
is on.y to oppoſe a power of working miracles to a power of 
doing them, *S0 vain and emptythen, ſo falſe and fallaciow , 
yea {0 aireftly contrary to holy > 1 " is that Axiome - 
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ed by God in what he did. Bur that 


| Exod. 19. 9. 
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the Jews , Prophetia veritas-non. confirmatur miraculis ; for: 
miracles are ſufficient evidences of* Divine revelation in any 
whom Ged imployes,. to aff but ſuch as are reſolved not to be-. 
leve them:; and as. one” well. faith, Pertinacie: nullum re- 
medium poſuit Dew; God never. works miracles to convince 
obſtinate Atheiſts: and milful Infidels.. This now: is the firſt: 

| Caſe wherein muracles are tobe expetted, which is, when God 
imploys any upon: an extraordinary meſſage, tobe ac Credenti«- 
als t9 confirm their Divine commiſſion.. 
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Chap. 7. The Truth of Scriptare-Hiſtory aſſerted, 
© CHAP. VII 3475 an 
The eternity of the Law of Mofes diſcuſſed. 


The ſrtond caſe wherein miracles may be expetied, when a 


Diwvine poſuive Law ts to be repealedy and another way of 


worſhip eſtabliſhed inſteadof it.. The poſſibility in general 
of a repeal of a Divine Law aſſerted, the particular caſe of 


the Law of Moſes diſputed againſt the Jews: the matter of 


thar Law proved not to be immutably obligatory , becauſe 


the ceremonial precepts . were required not for themſelves, 


but for ſome further end; that proved from Maimonides hs 


confeſſion : the precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently - 
diſpenſed with while the Law was in force. Of the Paſt. 
over of Hezekiah , and ſeveral other inſtances. It i nox- 


sncouſiſtent with the wiſaom of God to repeal ſuch an eſta- 


bliſhed Law. . Abravanels arguments anſwered... Of the - 
perfeition of the Law of Moſes, compared with the Goſpel. 


Whether God hath- ever declared he would never repeal the 


Law of Moſes. . Of adding to the precepts. - Of the ex-- 


preſſions ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of 
Moles. . Reaſons aſſigned why rhoſe expreſſons are fodl 


though perpetuity be not implyed. The Law of Moſes not - 


built upon immutable reaſon, becauſe many particular -pre-- 


cepts were founded upon particular occaſions,” as the cuſtoms + 


of the Zabii , many ceremonial preceptsthence deduced ont of . 
 Maimonides; and becauſe. ſuch a ſtate of things was fore- - 


told , with which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law + 
would be inconſiſtent. That largely. diſcovered from: the. - 


Prophecies of the.old Teftament, . 


;* juſtly expefted, which is, when ſomething which hath beem 

before. eſtabliſhed by: Divine Law," vs to be repeated, and ſome 
other way of wor ſhip to be ſet up in ſtead of it. . Twothings- + 
are very neceflary to be-ſpokgn to for the clearing of this - 
propoſition; firſt, whether a Law once eſtabliſhra'by God bans - 


felf be. capable of a repeat; _ What neceſſity;there 55% 
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of miracles to manifeſt Gods intention of repealing a former 
Law. Theſe two comain” the + main foundariox of the 
diſpute between the Jews and us, viz. whether the Law of 
Moſes was'ever to' be laid aſide , "and whether the miracles of 
our bleſſed Saviour were ſufficient evidences of Gods intention 
by bim to repeal the, former Law-eftabliſhed by Moſes 2 I be- 
S1n with. the firſt, whether a Divine Law in general, or the 
Law of eMHyſes in particular may be abrogated or repealed, 
after God himſelf hath made i: cv:dent that the promulgation 
of it was from himſelf. . This muſt be confetled the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt plauſible plea the:preſent Zews bave far. their 1nfi- 
delity , and therefore the erernity of the Law of Adoſes is 
made by th:m one of the fundamental articles of their pre- 


ſent Creed, and'is' pleaded for with: the greateſt ſubtilry by 


their great R. Abravanel,who ſpends his whole 13 Chapter ge 
capite fides ypon. it, but with what ſucceſs , will be ſeen, in 
our clearing of it. There are but three things can be ſupps- 
ſedas the grounds why a Law once promulged by God . him- 
ſelf, ſhould not be-capable of repeal; and thoſe are either 
firſt ,, becauſe the things themſelves commanded in that Law 
are of ſuch a nature, that they are not capable of being diſ- 
penſed with : Or ſecondly, that it # not conſiſtent with the 
wiſdom of God to repeal a Law ance eſtablifhed - Or thirdly, 
that the reaſon of the Law comtinuing.always the ſame,it would 
argue mutability in God to revike that Law, and eftabliſh 
another inſtead of it : If we can therefore demonſtrate, that 
the matter of the Law of Moſes ts of a poſitive and'mutable 
nature, that it ts ſuitable to the wiſdem of God to alter it ,and 
that ſufficient account in reaſon may be yo for the alteration 
of. it , then there can be no imaginable neceſſicy that a Law 
once having God for its Authour, muſt therefore derive from 
him an eternal and immutable obligation, 

Firſt then as tothe matter of the Law ; an1 here it muſt be:- 
ſuppoſed, that in the matter of controverſie between us and- 
the Fews the queſtion is.not of any of thoſe th;ngs which | 
are therefore commanded, becauſe they are #ntrivſecally good, 
as the precepts of the natural or moral Law ;; but ot thoſe things. 
which are therefore only good, becauſe God commands them, - 
i c. things meerly poſitive, whoſe worth and value m_— not _. 
rom 
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from the #ntrinſick weight of the chings, \bur from the'exte}- 


«nal impreſs of divine authority uponthein,* | Now it is no qut- 
:ftion on either hand whether God may require-theſe thingror 
.no-; nor whether theſe erhings' will be acceprable” unio God, 
fo long as he'requires them 4; but- whether, when once ye- 
quired, the obligation to them can never ceaf®, * Such kind 
of things among ihe Jews we ſuppoſe all the rites and cere- 
monies of the Law to be, viz. circumciſion , diſtinition of 
meats and days, cuſtomes of ſeerificing, and ſueh like, and 
whatever other Laws reſpected them. as a diſtintt and pecu- 
liar Common-wealth, All thele we ſay are ſuch as donct 
carry an-immutable obligation along with them , and that on 
theſe accounts - | | 
Firſt, Becauſe theſe things are not primarily required fer 
themſelves, but in order to. fome further end. Things that 
are required upon their own account, carty 'an indiſpenſable 
obligation in-rhem to their performance., but where things are 
commanded not for themſelves, but the Legiſlator doth ex= 
preſs ſome particular grounds of requiring them, there the 
end and intention of the' m_— the meaſure of their 
obligation. To which purpoſe Maimonidesexcellently ſpeaks 
when he ſaith, That the particular. manner' of worſhip among 
the Jews, as ſacrifices and oblations, were ſecundum intentic« 
nem ſecundam Dei, Gods ſecundary intention and deſirn , but 
prayer, invocation, and the like, were nearer Gods priwary ins 
tention : Now, ſaith he, for the firſt, they-are ro further ac= 
ceptable to God , than as all the circumſtances of time, place, 
and per ſons are obſerved, which are preſcribed by God hin ſelf , 
but the latter are acceptable in any per ſon, time, or plact, A*d 
for this cauſe, ſaith he, ir-15 tha! we find the Prophets often res 
proving men for their too great ſedulity in brin ting oblations, 
and inculcating this to them, that-God did not intendtheſe as 
the principal inſtances of his worſhip, and that God did not 
need any of theſe things. S0 1 Sam. 15, 22. Behold to ob y is 
better than ſacrifice, andio hear ken, than the fat-of rams : 1a. 
| Te ITe To what purpoſe u the multitude-of- your: ſacrifices unto 
me ?: ſaith the Lords And eſpecially Ferer. 7.22; 23; For 
1 ſpakg not- ta your Fathers,nor command-d them in the day har 
Throw, ht. them ferth out. «f the. land of ' Aigypt , copcerting 
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; burnt-efferings ; but this thing I commanded them, ſayin 
Obey my nnd 1will be p=._4 Godzand ye ſhall be —_ 
. Of which words Maimonides ſaith , Scrupulum moverwunt 
omnibus, quos mii yidere aut audire contigit ;, For ſay they, 
How can it be that God did not. command them concerning 
ſacrifices, when a great part of the Law is atout them -: But 
 Darmonides well reſolves the doubt ghus, That Gods prima- 


. ry antention,and that which he chiefly looked at was obedience ; 


but Gods intention in ſacrifices and eblations,was only :to teach 
them the chief thing, which was obedience. This theris of the 
number of thoſe things which are ſpoken . abſolutely, but to 
be underſtood comparatively, as, 1 will bave mercy and not 
ſacrifice. My dattrine ts not mine, but his that ſent me. It is 


' rot you that ſpeak, but the Holy Ghoſt, 8&c. So that we ſee all 


the goodneſs which is in theſe things, is . conveyed into 
them by that which is morally good, whuch is. obedience ;, and 
.God did never regard the performance of theſe Laws any 
further than as it was an expreſſion of obedience, and it was 
conjoyned with thoſe other moral duties which were moft 
agreeable to the Divine nature, And in this ſenſe many un- 
derſtood that difficult place, Ezek. 20. 25. And 1 gave them 
II NXIODpN, ſtatutes that were not good, 1.&. lay they, 
comparatively with theſe things which were (imply and in 
themſelves good; to which purpoſe they give this rule , Al;- 
guid negatur ineſſe alicui, quod alterins comparatione exiſti- 
matur.exiguum.But I rather think that which the Chaldee Pa- 
raphraſt ſgpeſs , and others explazz furiher, to be the 
meaning of that place, viz. that by the precepts that were not 
good, is meant the cruel and tyrannical impoſitions of thoſe 
enemies God for their ſins "did deliver them over to , which 
were far from being acceptable to them, which is frequently 
the ſenſe of good in Scripture, Thus we ſee one reaſon why 
the ceremonzal precepts. donot in-themſelves imply an immu- 
table obligation, becauſe they are not commanded for them- 
ſelves, but in order to a further end. 
Becauſe God hath frequently diſpenſed with the ceremonial 
precepts when they were in —__ force , if the end of them 
could be attained without them, Thus the precept of circam- 
c:ſion ſlept during the Iſraelites travels 1n the _— 
| Thus 


[_ 
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Thus David ate of the ſhew-bregd, which is exprelly forbid- 
- den in the Law, the Jews think to evade this by diſtin- 
gviſhing between the bread of confeſſion 1n the Euchariſtical 
offering mentioned' Leyjtiex. 7. 13+,and the pi ater, ſhew- 
| bread: Now they ſay Dawd cat only of ihe firſt,, and nor 
of the ſecond ; but this is gloſſa Anrelianenſis'y which over- 
throws the Text for it 1s expreſly ſaid , that the ground 
why the Prieſt gave him holy bread, was becaulc there was 
none there but 212971 aON the ſhew-bread, 1 Salts 21s Ge 
A like v;olatioz of the Law without  reprooi , is commonly 
ſuppoſed by the Fews to have been inthe ſiege. of Zericho , 
VIZ, in the caſe of the Sabbath. Burr is more plain ta that 
Anomalous Paſſeover obſerved by Hezekiah, which many of 
the Fews themſelyes acknowledge was no: obſerved as the 
ſecand Paſſeover provided by the Law to be celebrated on the 


14 day of the ſecond month by thoſe who were debarred of the. 


firſt for their legal uncleanneſi, but they ſuppoſe it to have 
been intended for the legal Paſſeover ; only becauſe the four- 
reenth of Niſan was paſſed before the ſanttification of the 
Temple was fond, lcſt-ihey ſhould celebrate none at all 
that year , they tell..us that AHetckzab with the, conſent of 
the Rulers, did make an Intercala10n. that year of a whole 
month, and ſo Nrſan was, reckoned for :the ſecond Adar, 
and Fiar for Niſan, from whence they ſay that Hezckiah 
did zxtercalate Niſau in Niſan, that is, added another 1V;- 
ſan to the firſt... Bur where do-we read any, luch,thing per- 


mitted jm the Lew as the celeb: ating .he'firſt. Paſſeover the 
14.0f the ſecond month ? But grancing thai it was obſer- 
ved asa ſecovd Paſſeover, tecauſe of the wait. of legal ſantti- 
fication both in Prieſts and People ; yer we find great irre- 

alarities in, the, obſervation of it; for it is exprelly (aid, 
That a muliithgs. of the deeple had nat Clewriſed rhemſelves, 
yet they did eat the Paſſeover gtherwaſe than it was wratten. 
And ye it is ſazd upon. Hezekiah's prayer ,. that the Lord 
bearkgened to Hezekagh, A healed evELY opee. 90, thatwe ſee 
th qhe {trick ceremonial. precepts 
nan SH 19k afegr theamgen 206d 
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the. ritual and ceremonial Law , where it comes-to ſtand 


in competition with ſuch things as have an rnternal goodneſs 


in them, when he fſaich, he deſired mercy and not ſacrifice , 
and the knowledge of God more thay; burnt-offerings. Thus 


we plainly ſee that rhe ceyemonial Law, however poſitive. it 


was, did yield'as ro its ob!igation, When any thing that was 
moral, ſtood'in competition with ir. And ſo the Jews them- 
felves ſuppofe an open v7olation of the judicial Law to 


'have been in the hanging up, of Sanls ſous a long time toge- 


ther , dire&tly contrary to Det. 21+ 23. which they con- 


-ceive to haye-been from the 16 of N:ſan to the 17 of Mar- 


cheſuan , which is as much as from our March to Sep- 
tember, whereas the Zaw ſaith expreſly that the body of oze 
that is hanged ſhall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou 
fhalt in any wiſe bury him that day. One'of the Jewiſh Rab- 
bies, 2s G. Vorſtias tells us, is ſo troubfed at this., that he 
wiſheth that place i Samuel expunged out of Scripture , that 
the name of God might be ſan#tified. - But whether this were 
done M171 19 Np by the command of the Oracle or no, or 
whether only by a gezeral permiſſion; we ſee'it was accepta- 
ble unto God ,, for uponthat the G;beonites famine was reme- 
ved, and God was intreated for the Land. Thus we have now 
proved that there is no immutable and indiſpenſable obligation 

which ariſeth from the things themſelves. , 
Secondly, Ir is no way inconfiſtent with 'the' wsſdom of 
God to repeal' ſuch a Law when once eſtabliſhed. The main 
argument of that learned R; Abravanel , tiereby 'he.yould 
eſtabliſh the eternity of the Law of eAoſes, is fetched from 
hence, That this Law was the reſult of the wiſdom of God,, 
who knows the ſuitableneſs of things he appoint: to the ends he 
appoints them for ,, as God hath appointed bread to be the food 
of mans bbdy : Now we are. not #0 enquire why God hath ap- 
pointedbread and no other thing to be the foed of man. mare, 
faith he, are we to enquire why God hat Appointed this. Law 
rather than another for the food of onr ſouls ; but we.are ta ref 
conteiited with the connſels of God,, thoagh we.underſtaiid not 
"the reaſonsof them, This $ the fabft4 e of that "argument, 
"which he more latgely deduceth. © T6 which we anfivers tha 
his ar gament holds good for obedience rd ll'Gods poſitive pre- 
PIO. Cepts - 
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cepts of what kind or nature ſoever they be, ſo long as we 
know their obligation to.continue , but all the queſtion is. 


whether every poſitive precept muſt alwayes continue to oblige, 
And thus far his ſmilitnae will hold good, that whatever 
God doth command, we are to look upon it to be as neceſſary to 
our ſouls, as bread to our bodies ; | fo 
that our'fouls muſt be always held to the fame poſitive pre- 
cepts , any more than our bodzes to the ſame kind of food, 
Nay, as in our bodies we find ſome k:nd of foodalways neceſ- 
ſary, but the kznd of it to alter according to age, health, and 
conſtitutions, 10 we ſay ſome kindof Dr#vine revelation isal- 
ways neceſſary; but God is graciouſly pleaſed to remper it 
according to the age and growth of his people; ſo he fed 
them as with lk in their nonage, With a ritual and ceremo- 
nial Law, and trained them up by degrees under the Nur- 
ſery of the Prophets, till the Church was grown to age , and 
then God fed it with the ſtrong :*eat which is contained in 
Gods revelation of his will by the Goſpel of his Son. And 
therein was abundantly ſeen Gods Toavriinn © owin, his va- 
riegated wiſdom, that he made choice of ſuch excelent and 
proportionable ways to his peoples capacity.to prepare them 
gradually for that fill and compleat revelation which was re- 
ſerved for the time of the appearance of the rrue Meſſias in 
the world. For can any thing be more plain than the gradaat 
progreſs of Divine revelation from the beginning of the 
world ? That fair reſemblance and portraifture of God him- 
ſelf, and his will upon his word ( if I may ſo expreſs it ) had 


its groundwork laid upon mans frſte poſtaſie, inthe promiſe. 


made Ger. 3. 15. whereon ſome further lines were drawn 
m the times of the Patrzarchs, but it had its 9x-ee-2'9. , it 
was ſhadowed out the moſt in the typical and ceremonial Law, 
but was never filed up to the /ife, nor had its perfef# Cooeatie, 
till the Sozr of God himſelf appeared unto the world. Tf 
then it be inconſiſtent with' the -wWiſdom of God to add any 
thing to the Zaw of Aoſes, why not to the 'revelation made 
ro Adam or the Patriarchs? ' or eſpecially ro the ſeven pre- 
cepts of Noah , which they ſuppoſe to have been given to all 
manksnd after the flood? Tf-it were not repugnarr to the 
wiſdom of God to ſuperadd- rituals. and ceremonials to mv- 
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ys 2c 605! Oo) wallktavcol, vintar 30 build 30h ih hve: 
raly and netwral, w Falls be to take down: the Scafolds 
of Ceremonies, when Gods fpiritual emple.the Church of God 


is come to. its. full h:zghr ? Is there not more reaſon that ricw- 
als ſhould give place to ſubſtantials, than that ſuch ſhould be, 
upetinduced @ morals 2.7 tf 
There are only two things can._be. pleaded by the Zews 
why it ſhould be more repugnant to the wiſdom of God to 
add to the Law of 2oſes, than to any former revelation , 
which are the greater perfett:oz they ſuppoſe to be in this re- 
velation aboye others, and that God inthe promulgaticn of 
it did expreſs that he would never alter. it. But both theſe 
are manifeſtly defeitire and 5nſufficient. in order to. the. end 
for which they are produced, For firſt, what evidence is 
there that the Law of e Hoſes contained ſo great perfettion 
in it, as that it was not capable of having _ additions made 
to-it by God himſelf 2. We ſpeak not. now of the perfetion of 
th=. eHoral Law, which.it is gratued contained in it the 
foundation of all poſitive precepts , for this we never contend 


- for the abrogation of, but the ritual Law is that we meddle 


with ; andi1sit poſſible any men ſhould be ſo little befriended: 
by reaſon as to think this to, be. the atmoſt Cage of what God 
could reveal to the world as to the way of his own worſhip ? 
Let any indifferent xatzonal perfor take the precepts of the 
Gofpel, and. lay them in the balance with thoſe of the Cereme- 
nal Law, and if he makes any ſcruple of deciding on which. 
fide the over-weight lies., we may have cauſe to ſuſpet him 
forſaken of. that little: reaſozx which gaye him the name of 
man. Let but the fifth of Marthew be laid againſt the 
whole book, of Leviticas,. and then ſee whether contains the 
more excellent precepts, and more ſuitable to the Divine 
nature ? I ſpeak not this to diſparage any thing which -had 
once God for the Authoy of it, but to let us ſee how far God 
was from the neceſſity of natural agents. to a& to the hezghr 
of his ſtrength in that diſcovery of his Will, God is wiſe as: 
well as 7ighreoxs in all his ways ; as he can command nothing 
but what was juft ; ſo lie wil command zothing but what 1s 
good, nay excellent in its kend. - But, though all the Srarrs 
be in tie ſame firmament, yet one' ſtar differs from another in 
glory ; though they may (be all pearls, yet ſome may be more 


orient 
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orient than others are ; every place of holy Scripture m ay 
have its crown, but ſome may have their awrevle, a greater 
excellency, afuller and larger capacity than the other hath . 
every parcel of Divine revelation may have ſomne perfeition 
ih its kjnd,; yet there maybe ſome monſtra perfeitionis in 
Scaligers expreſſion, that may far outvy the glory and excel- 
lency of the reſt, Can we think the mzfs and umbrages of the 
Law could ever caſt fo glorious a light as the Sun of righ- 
reouſnefs himſelf in his Meridian elevation ? As well may we 
think a dark. ſhady paſſage more magnificent and glorious than 
the moſt Princely Pailace, a pitture drawn in (barcoal 
more exquiſice and cxrions than the [;nes of Apelles , ſome 
imperfelt rudiments more exatt and accurate than the moſt 

elaborate work,, as gO about to compare the Law of Moſes 

with the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt in point of excellency and 

perfettion, Let the Jews then boaſt never ſo much of their 

gradus AAoſaicus . and how much it exceeds the aegree of re- 

velation in other Prophets, we know if his light be compared 

with what the Goſpe/ communicates , 26ſec himſelf ſaw but 

as in a glaſs darkly, and not 272 ſpecnlo lucido, as the Fews are 
wont to ſpeak. We honour Moſes much, but we have. 
learnt to honour him at whoſe transfiguration he was preſent 

more ; neither can that be thought any diſparagement to him 
who accounted the reproach of Chriſt greater riches than the 


treaſures of e/Epypt. 
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But it may be, though the Law in its ſelf be not ſo abſolutely Set, Ge 


perfett , yet God may have declared he will never alter it, and 
then it is not conſiſtent with Divine wiſdom to repeal it, Very 
true : God will never alter what he hath ſaid he will nor, 
- but where is- it that he hath thus bound up himſelf? Ts it-in. 


that noted place tothis purpoſe, Thou ſhalt not add thereto Deut, r2: 32. 
or diminiſh from it ? So indeed Maimonides argues , bur De fuad.tey.c.g.. 
therein more like a Few than himſelf; and yet one of his /* 1+ {kim 
own Nation therein far more ingenuox than he, gives a moſt © 3** 7+ 


ſufficient anſwer to it, which 1s R. Foc Albo whoſe words: 
are thus produced by Yorſtias and others , the Scripture only 
admoniſheth us , that we ſhould not add to nor diminiſh from 
Gods commands according to our own wills , but what hinders 
ſaith he,but God himſelf may accor = to bis own wiſdom add: 

e 3 or 
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or diminiſh what be pleaſeth ? But are they in good earneſt 
when they ſay God bound up himſelf by this ſpeech ? whence 
came then all the Prophetical revelations among the 7ews ? 
did theſe add nothing to the Law of Moſes, which was as + 
much the wiUof God when revealed by them, as any thing 
was revealed by Moſes himſelf? or will they ſay that all 
thoſe things were contained for the ſubſtance in the Law of 
Moſes, as to what concerned Prattice * very true , but 
not in the {eremonzal, but the Moral Law ; and ſo we ſhall 
not ſtick to grant that the whole dxry of man may be re- 
duced to that. But if adding to the rw be the doing of 
Gods commands in another way than he hath preſcribed, and 
aiminiſhing from them be meerly not to do what God hath con + 
manded, as ſome conceive, then theſe words are ſtill more 
remote from the ſenſe affixed on them by the 7zncredulous 
Jews. For why may not God himſelf add to his own Laws 
or alter the form of them, alchough we are always bound 
directly to follow. Gods declared will ? May not God enlarge 
his own wil, and bring his Scholars from the rudiments of 
their nonage to the higher kxowledge of thoſe who are full 
grown ? or muſt the world of neceſſity do that which the old 
Roman {o much abhorred, ſeneſcere in element, wax gray in 
learning this A, B, C ? or wasthe Ceremonial Law like the: 
China Charatters , that the world might ſpend its age in 
conning of them? Burt it appears that there was no other 


- meaning in that ſtrict prohibirion, than that-men ſhould not: 


of their ows heads offer to find out new ways of worſhip -as 
Jeroboam did, but that Gods revelation of his own will in all 
its different degrees was to be the adequate rule of the way 
and parts of his own worſhip. And I would fain know of 
the Fews whether their own ſevere and ſtrift prohibitions bf 
things not at all forbidden in the Law of God, and that on 
&religious account, as NWN 1D 4 boundary to the Law , 
come not carer the adding to Gods Law, than Gods own tur- 
ther declaration of his will doth? All the diſpute then muſt 
be, not whether God may add to his own Zaw, but whether 
the Goſpel be a prohibited adaitien to the Law of Moſes, 
thatis, whether it be only the invention of men, or it be the 
expreſs declaration of. the will of God? Asto which _ 
verſie.-, 
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verſie, he is -no true Chriſtian who dare not:readily joyn 
3ſſue 'with them, and undertake to prove by all the arguments 
by which they believe rhe Law of Muſes to have been of Dj- 
vine-revelation, that the Goſpel of Chriſt is a clear. manifeſtat i= 
\on\of the Will bf -G'od.: Bur of that afterwards. 
.> -From hence it is evident that God hach not by this place 
-ryed up himſelf from any further manifeſtation of his mind 
* beyond the Law of Moſes , but it may be they may pur 
greater confidence in thoſe expreſſions which ſeem neceſſarily 
to imply a perpetual and unalterable obligation in the Law 
.of e Moſes, For, ſaith the late learned Rabbi Manaſſe Ben 
Iſrael , If by ſuch expreſſions as thoſe are uſed in Scripture 
which ſeem to import the perpetuity of the Law of Moſes , 
ſomewhat elſe ſhould be meant than they ſeem to expreſs, what 
did Moſes and the Prophets in uſing them but lay -a ſtumbling 
: -Wvock, in the wayes of men, whereas they might bave ſpoken 
clearly and told us there ſhould a time come when the Ceremo- 
nial Law ſhould oblige no longer ? This being a charge of ſo 
high a zature, muſt not be d:/:ſed without a particular en- 
quiry into the expreſſions which are the ground and reaſon of 
:ir, The places moſt inſiſted on by the Fews, are Deut. 29. 29. 
Things which are: revealed belong to 8 and to our children 
TA71) TW for ever. 90 Levit. 23. 14+ the precept of offering 
ahe firſt fruits is there called EOfny non 4 ſtatute for ever.; 
and that of the Paſſeover, Exodus 12. 17. where the ſame 
expreſſion is uſed, From. hence they infer that no alteration: 
can happen asto the: Ceremonial Law, fince God/himſelt hath 
declared that it: ſhall continine for ever. Tothis common 
argument of the Fews, it is in general replyed that the word 
in which the main force of the argument lyes, dathnot carry 
with it an: abſolute perpetuity , bur. it ſignifies agcording to 
the ſubjeit.iris joyned with, .. Sowhenu is applyed:ito -God,, 
it ſignifies eternity; not fo much from the meer importance 
of the word, as from the neceſſary exiſtence of the Divine 
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nature. Thence: e Haimonides himſelf can ſay, Proznde . 


fcjendum eſt. quod Olamnou neceſſario ſignificet eternitatem., 
.riſi.es conjungatur- Ed: (W vel Ny ) sdque: vel poſt illud wt 
i\Olam.uaed, vel. ante Ad Olam.. : Although this xale-of- his 
. bathe no. certdinty as all in it, as. appears from his, calleftion 
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-of it, 'which is becauſe 1t/is1{aid, -Pſal., 10. 16. The' Lord he 

ir King Olam waed, for ever and ever - but as I faid already, 

that is no:from the ſigriificarion of the word, bur the narure 

of the thing.' And it 1s moſt plaipt inScripture that Tap is 

ſo far from implying a neceffary perperiity , that it is/«pplied 

touch things as can have no long —— as Exodus 2.1. 6. 

and be ſball ſerve him ©7197 that is, ( as the Fews themſelves 

expound it) to the next Fubilee though it were near or far off. 
So 1 Samuel 1.22, Where Samuel 1s ſaid to abide before 

the Lord 21 11 for ever, where we find Maimonides bis 

Aa Olamin a ſenſe very far fhort of eternity; this is ſo plain 

that the formerly cited R. Foſeph Albo- doth in terms confe(s 

it, and produceth a altitude of other places to the fame pur- 

poſe. For which though he be ſuſhciently cenſured by his 

Brethren, yet we may fee there may be ſome zgenaity left in 

2 Fewiſh Rabbi;cven in the grand a:ſpute concerning the ecer- 

nity of the Law of Moſes. a v.! 

All the difficulty now is to fig ſome rational accounts 
why ſuch precepts which God did not intend ſhould be al- 
ways obligatory, yet ſhould be exforced upon them in ſuch 
expreſſions which may ſcem at leaſt to w_ a perpetuity, Of 
which theſe may be given. Firſt , That theſe precepts to 
which = expreſſions are annexed, ſhould not be lookgd on as 
meer ambulatory Laws that did only concern them in their 
travels through the wilderneſs, and not contiue obligatory 
when they were ſetled in Canaan, For which purpoſe we 
are to obſerve, that though all the Zaws were-given in one 
body in the wilderneſs, yet the obligation to all of them did 
not commence at the ſame :r5e, neither were they to con- 
tinne for the ſame duration, 'theſe three ſorts of precepts 
may be obſerved among them; firſt ſuch as concerned them 
-only in their preſent conditzon, as that about the Tabernacle, 
which was then IND, ſaitable to. 

led, God was to have 

a ſetled houſe roo. So that precept of going without che 
camp, Deur. 23. 12. had an immediate refpei'to their pe- 
regrination. Secondly, ſuch preceprs-as \giren ithem, 
ſirathem till their: ſeertemant 

| Canaanitrs, Numb. '3 35.52. - 
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building the Temple in the place which God ſhauld chooſe , 
erelting judicatories in their ſeveral Cities, chooſmg a King, 
&c. Thirdly, there were ſuch precepts as concern them 
where ever they were , whether in the w:i/derneſsor in Cana- 
an ; now theſe are the preceprs which are ſaid to be perpetual. 
This is the account given of it by ZH. Grotimzs , but becauſe 
this may be lyable ro ſome exceptions, I therefore add , 
Secondly , That the reaſon of thoſe expreſſions being an- 
nexed tothe precepts of the Ceremonial Law , is, becauſe 
they were to continue obligatory till ſuch a remarkable period 
of time came which ſhould alter the ſtate of things among them, 
And ſuch a period of time the comrg of the eHeſſias is by 
themſelves ſappoſed to be, when in their famous computa- 
tion chey make three Epocha's, before the Law, under the 
Law, and the coming of the Meſſias. And itis evident yet 
by them, thar they do ſtill expect a wonderful alteration of 
the Srate of things when the 2efſias comes; doth it not 
therefore ſtand to reaſon that IN?! ſhould: be added to 
ſuchehings which were to continue till ſo great an alteration 
aS ſhould be on the coming of the Meſſias, eſpecially if the 
coming of the Meſſias had been deferred ſo long as they fallly 
ſuppoſe it to be ® But however, granting that a new ſeries 
of times or -/v is to commence from the Aeſſias, there is 
very great reaſon why that expreſſoz ſhould be added to 
thoſe things which were to continue as long as the «ior did, 
5. 6. till Mefſias came, which we' freely acknowledge. And 
in this ſenſe is 5717 often taken for ſuch a duration of 
things which had ſome remarkable period to conclude it, as 
in the caſe of the Jabzlce, m the ſervant mentioned, and the 
ſpecial employment which God called Samuel to, inthis caſe, 
as rothe.evenr, or rhe end of his life in Hannon 
on, when ſhe ſaid he ſhould attend upon the the Lord tor ever. 
Thirdly, Theſe precepts are ſaid-to endure for ever , which 
would ſtill have continued oblsgatory, unleſs God himſelf had 
altered the obligation of them, by a new revelation of his will. 
For 1n this caſe it is moſt certarn that all. pyſirrve. precepts 
coming. :n:meadiately:from_God, do carry. with them annals 
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is, in. ſuch Laws which depend meerly upon. Gods poſrive 
and arbitrary will, For in this caſe God allows none to alter: 
any thing concerning his Law ; but indiſpenſable ' obedi- 
ence is our duty till God himſelf repeal his former Laws. And 
this we aſſert to be the caſe in the Goſpel. So that it appears 
plainly that it implys. nothing zxconſiſtent with the wiſdom 
of -God to repeal an. effablifhed poſitzve Law , though ſome 
expreſſions to prejudiced minds ieem. to.1mply a perperuity 
I NIGS | BY 

We come therefore to the third thing which: may make 
a poſitive Law unalterable, which is, when the reaſon of it is 
&mmutable ; for then, ſay: they, it would argue mutability 
in God to repeal it. If we can therefore make ir evident 
that the ceremonial Law was not eſtabliſhed on an zmmuta- 
ble reaſon, and that the reaſoz on which it was eſtabliſh- 
ed doth ſuppoſe a ſtate of things to come, in which ir ſhould 
expire, then there cannot be the leaſt pretence of mutabili- 
yin Godon tlic repeal of ſucha Law.. Firſt , That it was 
nor eſtabliſhed upon an immutable reaſon : The immutable 
reaſon of a Law muſt either be ferched from the nature of 
the things commanded, or the grounds of the eſtabliſhing of 
it , we have' already proved that the zature of the 4 Fs 
precepts of the ceremonial Law do not carry in them an zz- 
trinſecal goodnef, And here the Soph:ftry of the Jews is 
apparently 4:ſcovered, that when they are preſſed with this, 
they take ſarttuary in the Decalogue, or ſome ſpiritual pre- 
cepts., which comprehend in them the general ; ay eo of 
the Law, as Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, &c. whereas theſe are very remote from the matter 
in controverſie, which concerns not what precepts were mo- 
ral in their Law, but what were: purely ceremonial , which 
were ſo far from being founded on an immutable reaſon, that 
the particular occaſions .of the giving of. _ of them, is 
particularly aſſigned by their own Writers , eſpecially inthe 
main parts. of the ceremonial. worſhip of, God among them, 
the reaſons of which Aaimonides fauh may: be deduced from 
the ouſtoms of the Zabaiſts, the knowledge of whoſe opinions 
andicuſtoms, he tells us, is porta magiaiad reddendas pracep- 
forum caſas, gives much light to the Law of eMoſes , and 
| - pare. 
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particularly of himſelf he ſaith, quovd multarum legum rati- 
ones &- cauſe mihi innotuerint ex cognitione fide, ritunum &- 
cultus Zabiorum ; that he came to the right underſtand- 

ing of many of the Laws of ſes by his knowledge in the 

rites and cuſtoms of theſe Zabaiſts, Granting therefore the 

hypotheſis of this learned Rabbz, that the precepts of the Law 

had moſt of them a particular reſpet# to the Idolatrous cu- 

ſtoms of theſe people ; what will hence follow but only this , 

thar the reaſoz of the ceremonial precepts did reſpe&# the cu- 

ſtoms in uſe when they were given, and ſo are not founded 

upon an immutable reaſon ? And the more the precepts are 

whoſe reaſon is to be feiched from hence, the more plain and 

evident is the thing we intended by it, viz. that the ceremonial 

Law ts not founded upon an unalterable reaſon. 
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Now from this one head of the Idolatrous cuſtoms of theſe Set. 10. 


Nations about them hath that learned Awuthor deduced 
the reaſons of very many of the moſt obſcure commands of 


the ceremonial Law : As that concerning rounding the corners Levit. rg; 27; 
of their heads , which Herodotus tells us was the cuſtom of the Y. Yoſ. is 
Arabians , and others of the Babylonian Prieſts , by both 944%". dc 14et, 


which the Zabis may be meant, the ſuperſtit50 of the Za- gs 


bis being Chaldean, as I have ſhewed already, and their 
name, as ſome conceive, from Saba the ſon of Chxs, whoſe 
poſterity were ſeated in eArabia, near to the red Sea; and 
that which confirms this opinion, is, that the Sabeans did as 


Philoftorgius ſaith, worfhip the Sun and Moon, as the Zaba- Phalcg. 1. 4 


:ts did in Maimonides , and withall Bochartus makes it evi- 
dent from Strabo , that ſome of the Babylonians called Ger- 
rhei., poſſeſſed themſelves of the Country of the Sabeans , 
whereby this originally Chaldaick, ſuperſtition might ſpread 
its ſelf in theſe parts near the confines of Fudea, which might 
be the cauſe why all thoſe rites which were uſed by theſe 
JTadolatrous people , are ſo ſeverely forbidden to the Jews : 
God thereby ſetting up a wall of ſeparation between -his peo- 
ple and the Nations round about them , by making the cu- 
ſtoms of the Fews almoſt Arntipodes to theirs ; as thoſe of 
Japan are to them of China, Upon the ſame ground it is ſup- 


Cap. 8. 


Poled that other-precepr was made againſt —_— a garment Tev. 1). 19; 


of linnen and woollen,becauſe the [dolatraus Prieſts uſed to go 
x " FF2 | /a 
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ſo cloathed, as AMaimonides tells us out of their books, and 
likewiſe that prohibition of a womans wearing the arms of a 
man,and amans — garments of awoman,is very pro- 


bably fyppoſed-to have 


d its or:ginal from that Idolatrows 


cuſtom mentioned by the ſame Author , ut wir geſter Veſti- 
mentum mutiebre coloratum quando ſtat coram ſtella Vener , 
ſimiliter nut multer induat loricam & arma bellica quando ſtat 
coram fella Martrs ; but that Aurhor doth not deny a fur- 
ther reaſon to be couched in it for the preſervation of publick, 
honeſty. Many other precepts are drawn from the ſame 
fountain 'by that ſame Author, as the ſowing of divers ſeeds 
in the ſame ground ; the forbidding the eating. of the fruit of 
their trees for the firſt three years after they came to Canaan, 
that being the furtheſt time wherein the trees of their own 
plantation would begin to bear in that Country. Now it 
was the cuſtom of all thoſe Idolatrous people, that the firſt 
time any tree did bear, part of the fruit was to be burnt up 
in an offering to the Zdol, and the other part eaten in the 
Idol-Temple , or elſe they ſuppoſed their rrees would never 
proſper : Now in oppoſition to this, God bids them bring the 
fruit of the fourth year to him, and eat of the fifth themſelves, 
that it may yield unto you the increaſe thereof, So the Idola- 
ters threatned all parents that their children would never 
live, unleſs they cauſed them to paſs through the fire , from 
which cuſtom MMaimonides ſaith, ſome even in his time would 
take the children that were new born, and move them up and. 
down over a fire wherein odoriferous ſmells were caſt : Thence 
comes that ſtrict prohibition of giving the children to Mo 
loch, which was by that cxſtom of paſſing through the fire. 
To this ſame Head, the ſame Author refers that of not ear- 


ing the member of a living creature, which we render 
with the life thereof , which was forbidden, as he elſew 


tells us, not only for avo;ding cruelty , but becauſe the Hea- 
then Nations were wont in their Idolatrous Feaſts to take a. 
member off from a living creature,and eat it afterwards,and in 
them likewiſe he fuppoſeth they uſed the boylsng the fleſh and 


| the milk, together, which, ſaith he, beſides that it affords a moſt 


groſs nouriſhment, ſavours of their Idolatrows'prattices too, and 


therefore, ſaith he, it is obſervable that twice where this 
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the-Adales at Jeruſalem thrice & year, whereby it ſeems to 
be implied that this altion had relation to ſome great ſo- 
lemnity, Theſe and ſeveral other preceprs of the Law 
of e Hoſes are deduced by that very learned Rabbi from 1do- 
latrous cuſtoms , as the occaſions of them, which ſeem to 
have the more reaſon in them , becauſe that God did in 
the general ſo ſtrictly forbid the Fews to walk after the 
cuſtom of the Nations about them. Thence Origen takes n9- 
tice of the mn EzviCoy 7 vewev, uw; Tlw id\torpomey Kal auty5 
To>i|cies . for which he faith, they were Jrabefaonuke'r , ye- 
proached by the Heathens , becauſe their Laws and Polity 
were ſo different from the cuſtom of other Nations. Thus 
we ſee then that many precepts of the Ceremonial Law were 
Founded, neither on the gooanefs of the rhings themſelves , 
nor on any analterable reaſon , but were entorced on a pe- 
culiar reaſon on the people of the Fews at that time, as they 
were a people ſeparated from the ref of the world for the 
worſhip of the true God, And for the other great offices 
Wherein their Religion did ſo much canſsſt, viz. Sacrifices, 
diſtinftion of meats, obſervation of Feſtivals, circumciſun , 
and ſuch like, The particular account and reaſox of them is 
either evident in the Law its ſelf, or fully acknowledged by 
their own Writers, that it is here ſuperfinozs to 3nſiſ# on 
them : Eſpecially ſince ſo many. have done that ſo largely 
already ( particularly Gretizs) whoſe Labours I intend-nor 
to tranſcribe. 

I come therefore to the ſecond thing, which is, that. the 
Ceremonial Law was ſo far from being founded on an im- 
mutable reaſon, that while it was in its greateſt force ſuch a 
ſtate of things was plainly foretold , with which the obſer- 
vation of that Law woutd be inconſiſtent. For which we are 
to conſider , that :though the Law of e Hoſes ſeemed our- 
wardly to reſpef# the temporal advantages of the people 
embracing it in the Land of Canaan , yet there was a 
Spring of Spiritual Promiſes whoſe head was higher than 
Jordan was, that rar down from.the Patriarchs, and was 
-more fully opened to ſome of them, which thcugh it ſeemed 


to run under ground in the midſF of the. (eremonial obſerva- 
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trons of the Law:; yet it frequemly brake forth and open- 
ed its ſelf in the :dſt of them, and: by degrees in the Pro- 
phetical Age did make its ſelf a larger Channel, till in the 
time of the e Meſſias by its force and wiolence it overthrew 
thoſe banks which ſood in the way of it, and overſpread the 
Ir is evident by the whole ſeries of 
the Scripture of the Old Teſtament , that Gods ultimate #n- 
tention was not to confine the ſaving kzowledge of his will 
-only to the Fews , for the great promiſe to Abraham was, 
That in his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed; 
And as eAbraham rejoyced to ſee that day afar off ; ſo good 
Facob when he leaned on his Facobs ſtaff , took the height 
.of that day-ſtar from ox high , which though like ſome of 
the - fixed ſtars , might not tor ſome time be viſible to the 
inferior world ; yet he foreiold the r5me when he ſhould 
deſcend into a lower orb, and become conſpicuous in our Ho- 
1120n, And conſequently to his appearance in the world, 
would be the drawing not ſo much the eyes as the hearts of 
the world to him; for no ſooner 1s it mentioned that Shr- 
toh comes when the Scepter departs from Judah , but it im- 
mediately follows, and to him ſhall the gathering of the 
people be, Thus we ſee before ever the Law of Moſes came 
to #ncloſe the people of the Fews as Gods peculiar people , 
there was a deſszn2 on foot, for inlarging the bounds of Gods 
snheritance , and makzng the uttermoſt parts of the earth his 
Sons poſſeſſion. Can we then think that the Law which came 
afterwards, could diſanul the Covenant made 430 years be- 
fore, asthe Apoſtle excellently reaſons ? Can we believe the 
Moſaical diſpenſation was the utmoſt of what God did 3n- 
tend, when God had before promiſed that the bleſſing of Abra- 
ham ſhould come upon us Gentiles alſo ? to which purpoſe 
it is very obſervable that Abraham was juſtified not in cir- 
cumciſion , but in uncircumciſion ,, for he received the ſign of 
circumciſion, a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith, being un- 
circumciſed , that be might be the Father of all them that 
believe , though they be not circumciſed, that righteouſneſs 
might be imputed unto them alſo, Whereby it is evident that 
the _ bleſſings promiſed to Abraha::, did not reſpect him 
meerly as Progenitor of the 1ſraclites, but in a higher capa- 
: | cy, 
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city, as Father of the faithful , and that the ground of his 


acceptance with God did not depend 0n any Ceremonial Rite, 
fuch as circumciſion was, God imputing his faith for righ- 
reouſnefs before his being circumciſed, Bur becauſe the 
time was not yet come wherein the grand myſterie of mans 
ſatvation by the death of the Sozz of Goa was to be revealed , 
therefore when God called the Nation of the Fews from 
their bondage, he made choice of a more obſcure way of re- 
preſenting this myſterie to them through all the wmbrages of 
the Law: And withall inforced his preceprs with ſuch rer= 
rible ſanftions of curſes to all that continued not in all that 
was written in that Law to doit, to make them the more ap- 
prehenſive that the ground of their ' acceptance with God, 
could not be the performance of the precepts of that Law , 
but they ought to breath after that bigher diſpenſation where- 
in the way and method of mans ſalvation ſhould be fully re- 
vealed when the fulneſs of time was come, Now therefore 
Ged left them under the Twtorage and Pedagogy of the Law, 
which ſpake ſo ſeverely to them, . chat they mighr nor think 
this was all. Ged intended in order to the happineſs of men, but 
that he did reſerve ſome greater thing in ſtore to be enjoyed. 
by his people when they were come to age. 


So that though the ceremonies of the Law had not a Se, 123. 


mouth to ſpeak, out Chriſt ,, yet they had a hand to point to 
him , for they were the ſhadow or dark repreſentation of 
that which was to be drawn afterwards to the greateſt life. 

And this was underſtood by all thoſe whoſe hearts were car- 

ried beyond che outward, ſapleſs Letter of the Law, to- the 
more #wardand ſpiritual meaning of it ( there being an 
177444 & forced in the Law as well as Philoſophy ) and 
theſe myſteries were to not ſovailed and hidden, bur all thar 
were #70714: fully initiated , might fully underſtand them , 
which made up that true ſpiritual Cabala, which was con- 
ſtantly preſerved among the true 1ſraclites , which was more 
largely commented on by the Prophers of ſucceeding Ages , 

whoſe care it was to #rlock this Cabala, and. to raiſe up the 
bearts of the people in a higher expeitation of the great 
things which were to come.. ; Thence we not only read of 
the ſolemn prayer of the Churchof the Fews ,. that the _ 

edge. 
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ledge of God might be diſperſed over all the Nations of the 

Pſal.67.2, earth, but we have many propheſies rhat when the monn- 
rain of the Lords houſe ſhould be exalted, all nations (ſhould 

Ta, 2. 2. flow unto it : that from the riſing of the Sun te the going 
down thereof , Gods name ſhall be great _—_ the Gentiles, 

and in every place incenſe ſhould be offered to his name, and a 
pure offering ; for his name ſhall be great among the Hea- 
then. That the Inſcription on the High Prieſts forehead, F70- 
lineſs to the Lord, ſhould by reaſon of the large diffuſion of 
a Spirze of Holineſs in the days of the Goſpel , be ſer uporr 
Zach. 14.2% the bells of Horſes, and that the pots in the Lords houſe ſhould 
be as bowls before the Aitar, 1. e. that when the Levitscal ſer- 

vice fhould be laid afide, and that Holineſs which was that 

appropriated to the Prieſts and Inſtruments of the Temple, 

ſhould be diſcerned in thoſe things which ſeemed moſt re- 

mote fromn. That a Prieſthood after another order than that 

Pal. 110. +5> of Aaron ſhould be eſtabliſhed, viz. after the order of Mel- 
* .chiſedek , and that he that was the Prieff after thi: order , 

ſhould judge —_— the Heathen, and wound the heads over 

many Countries ;, that in the day of his power the people ſhould 

Verl. 3. ( not be frighted to obedience with thunderclaps, and earth- 
quakes, as at Mount Sas } but ſhould come and yield them- 

ſelves as a free-will ofering unto Him, and yet their number 

be as great as the drops of the dew which diftil in the morn- 

ing. That God out of other nations would take: nnto himſelf 

Iſa. 66.21. for Priecfts and for Levites, that the deſire of all” Nations 
Ns * - ſhould ſpeedily come ,, that the Meſſenger of the Covenant 
 Prke3 8 Tould come into his Temple ,, nay that ; tf weeks are de- 
termined upon thy people, and upon thy holy City , that then 
the viſion and propheſie ſhould be ſealed np , that the Sacri- 
fice and oblation ſhould be cauſed to ceaſe , that the City and 
the ſanttuary ſhould be deſtroyed, and the end thereof ſhall be 
with a flood, and unto the end of the War deſolations are de- 
termined. that after threeſcore and two weeks Meſſias ſhould 
be cut off , but not for himſelf , that by him tranſgreſſun 
ſhould be finiſhed , and reconciliation for iniquity ſhould be 
made , and everlaſting righteouſneſs ſhould be brought in. 
And leaſt all theſe things ſhould be apprehended to be only 
a higher advancing of the Levitical worſhip , and EY 
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of external Ceremonies, God expreſly ſaith, that he would 
make a new Covenant with the houſe of Iſrael, and with the 
houſe of Judah ; not according to the Covenant that I made 
with their Fathers, in the day I took, them by the handto 
bring them out of the Land of Egypt , which my Covenant 
they brake , although I was an husband to them , ſaith the 
Lord : But this ſhall be the Covenant that I will make-with 
the houſe of Iſrael after thoſe dayes, ſaith the Lord, I will put 
my Law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts, 
and will be their Ged, and they ſhall be my people. Can 
any one that now confiders ſeriouſly the ſtate of things 
thus deſcribed as it ſhould-come to pals, ever imagine that 
the Levitical ſervice was ever calculated for this State ? 
Was Gods Worſhip to be confined to his Temple at Feruſalem, 
when all the Nations of the earth ſhould come to ſerve him ? 
Was the High Prieſk ro make an attonement there , 
when an order of Prieſthood different from the Aaronical 
ſhould be ſet up 2 Muſt the Tr:be of Levi only attend at the 
Temple when God ſhould take Prieſts and Levites ont of all 
Nations that ſerve him ? What would become of the Mag- 
nificence and glory of the Temple when both Ciry and 
Santtuary ſhall be deſiroyed , and that muſt be within few 


prophetical weeks after the eHeſias iscut off > And muſt | 


the Covenant God made with the Iſraelites continue for 
ever, when God expreſly faith , he would make a 1Vew one, 
and that not according to the Covenant which he made wich 
themthen? lt is ſo evident then, as nothing can well be »:ore, 
that under the Old Teſtament, ſuch a ſtate of Religion was de- 
ſcribed and promiſed, with which the Levitical worſhip would 
be snconſiſtent , and ſo that the Ceremonial Law was not at 
firſt eſtabliſhed upon an immutable reaſon, which was the thing 
to be proved. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


General Hypotheſes concerning the Truth of the. 
Do@rine of Chriſt. . 


The great prejudice againſt our Saviour mn Jews and 
he 


Heathens,was the meannefs of his appearance.The difference 
of the miracles at the delivery of the Law and Goppel, 
Some general Hypotheſes to clear the ſubſerviency of mi- 
racles to the Dottrine of Chriſt. 1. That where the truth of 
a dottrine depends not on evidence,but authority,the only way 
fo prove the truth of the Doftrine, 1 to prove the Teftimony 
of the revealer to be infallible. Things may be true-which 
depend not on evidence of the things, What that 1s, and on 
what it depends. The uncertainty of natural knowledge. The 
exiſtence of God, the foundation of all certainty. The cer- 
rainty of matter of faith proved from the ſame principle, 
Our knowledge of any thing ſuppoſeth ſomething incompre- 
henſible. The certainty of faith as great as that of know- 
ledge , the grounds of it ftronger. The conſiſtency of rati- 
onal evidence with faith. Tet objetts of faith exceed reaſon , 
the abſurdities following the contrary opinion. - The uncer- 
tainty of that which is calledreaſon. . Philoſophical diftates 
210 ſtandard of reaſon. Of tranſubſtantiation and ubiquity, 
G&-c. why rejevted as contrary to reaſon. The foundation of 


faith in matters abovereaſon. Which u infallible Teſtima- 


ay ; that there are wayes to know which i infallible,proved , 
2, Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimony the-moſt infallible. The 


reſolution of faith into. Gods veracity as its formal objet, 


3: Hypoth... A Divine Teſtimony may be kxown, though. 


God ſpeak not immediately. Of inſpiration among the. Fews, 
and Divination among the Heathens. 4. Hypoth. The evi- 
dences of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and certain. Of 
the common motives of faith, and the obligation to faith 
ariſing from them. The original of Infidelity. . 


S4(Þ 7. | FF tis now cleared that the Law of Moſes was capable 


of a repeal, I come to the ſecond enquiry, whether the 
miracles ; 
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mixacles of our Saviour did give a ſufficient evidence of his 
power and _— fo repeal it. I ſhall not ( to prevent 
tro0 large an excurſion) inſiſt on any other evidences of our 
Sxviours being the promiſed Meſſias, but keep cloſe to the 
matter of our preſent debate concerning the evidence which 
ariſe:h from ſuch a power of Miracles as our Saviour had in 
order to his eſtabliſhing that do&rinve which he came to pub- 
liſh ro the world. The great ſtumbling block in reference to 
our bleſſed Saviour among both the Jews and learned Hea- 
thens, was the meannefi of his appearance in the world, nor 
coming. attended with that ſtate and magnificence , which they 
thought to be zxſeparable from ſo great a perſon, The Jews had 
their ſenſes ſo poſſefſedwith the thundrings and lightnings on 
mount $Sinas, that they could not imagine the ſtrufture of 
their Ceremenial worſhip - could be taken down with leſs noiſe 
and terror than it was erelFed with, And withall colle&ing 
all thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſtament which ſeemed to fore- 
tell ſuch glorious things of the dayes of the Meſſias, ( which 
either refer to his ſecond coming , or muſt be underſtood ina 
ſpiritual ſenſe. ) they baving their m#nds oppreſſed with the 
ſenſe of their preſent calamities, applyed them wholly to an 
external greatneſs, whereby they might be delivered from 
the Tyranny of the Roman Power. The Heathens as appears 
by .(e1ſus and others, thought it very ſtrange that the Sox of 
God ſhould appear in the world with ſo little grandeur, and 
have no greater Train than;twelve ſuch obſcure perſons-as the 
Apoſtles were, For faith Celſus, omg 64310 miyranrd dvd 
gantoy men vey Jer}, vmws 49x. memuiixevar F Sv Te Its. 

As the Sun which enlightens all other things, aoth firſt 

diſcover himſelf, ſo it was fitting the Son of God ſhould do 

when he appeared tothe world. And ſo weſay he did toall 

ſuch whoſe minds were not blinded through obſtinacy and 

wilfull :gnorance, For although this Suz of righteouſneſs 
was pleaſed for the better carrying on his deſig in the 

world to wrap up himſelf ina cloud, yet his glory could net 

be confined within it , but did break through that dark-vazl of 
his humane nature, and did diſcover its:-ſelf in a moſt clear 
and convincing manner. His appearances indeed were not 

like thoſe upon £Hount Sinai, becauſe his deſign was notto 
| Gg2 DO _ amnvle 
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amuſe men with the glory of his Majeſty, and to rerrifie them 
from J1dolatry, ( which was a great reaſon of thoſe dreadfut 
phenomena at the delivery of the Law ) but he came to draw 
all men to him by the power and exergy of his Grace, and 
therefore afford them all rational convittions in vrder to it. 
And therefore the quality of our Saviours miracles was c0n- 
fiderable as well as the greatneſs of them ,, The intent ofthem 
all was to do good, and thereby to bring the wor!d off from its 
fin and folly, to the embracing of that holy doftrine which he 
came to publiſh to the world. 

Now that ſuch a power of miraclesin our Saviour had the 
greateſt ſubſerviency to the giving full and convincing evi- 
dence that he was the perſon he declared himfelf to be, and 
that his dofFrine was thereby ſo clearly atteſted, that it was 
nothing but obſ#inacy , which could withhold aſſet, will ap- 
pear by theſe following Hypaiheſes which I lay down in order 
ro the proving it. | 
Where the truth of a doffrine depends not ox the evidence of 
the things themſelves, but on the authority of him that reveals 
zt, there the only way to prove the doftrine to be true,ts to prove 
the Teſtimony of him that revealed it to be infallible, Several 
things are neceſſary to be proved for the clearing this pro- 
poſition, x 

I. That it ts not repugnant to reaſon that a doftrine ſhould 
be true which depends not upon the evidence of the thing its 
ſelf. By evidence of the thing I underſtand fo clear and diſtintt 
a perception of it, that every one who hath the »ſe of his rario- 
nal faculties , cannot bur upon the firſt apprehenſion of the 
terms yield a certain aſſent to it , as that the whole is greater 
than a part ,, that if we take away equal things from equal, the 
remainder muſt be equal, Now we are to obſerve , that as to 
all theſe common notices of humane nature which carry ſuch 
evidence with them, the certainty of them /yes in the propo- 
ſition as it is an att of the mind abſtratted from the rhings 
themſelves , for theſe do not ſuppoſe the exiſtence ofthe things, 
but whether "there be any ſuch things in the world or no 
as whole 'or parts, the underſtanding 1s aſſured that the Idea 
of the whole carrys more in its repreſentation than that of a 
part does. This is the great reaſon of the certainty __ 
ence 
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dence of Mathematical truths , not as ſome :magine, becauſe 
men have no intereſt, or deſign in thoſe things, and therefore 
they never queſtion them, - bat becauſe they proceed not upon 
ſenſivle but abſtraited matter , which 1s not lyable to ſo many 
doubts as the other is ; for that a Triangle hach three Angles 
no man queſtions , but whether ſuch je:ſible parts of matter 
makea Triangle, may be very queſtionable, Now thar the 
truth of beings, or the certainty of exiſtence of things cannot 
be ſo certain as Mathematica! demonſtrations, appears from 
hence : becauſe the manner of conveyance of theſe things to 
my mind cannot be ſo clear and certain as in purely intelle- 
ual operations, abſtratted from exiſtent matter. For the 
higheſt evidences of the exiftence of things muſt be either the 
judgement of ſenſe, or clear and diſtinit perception of the 
mind, now proceeding in a meer zatural way, there can be 
no infallible certainty m either of theſe , For the perception 
of the mind in reference to the exiſtence of 'things being 
cauſed ſo much through thoſe 1dea's or Phantaſmes which 
are conveyed tothe underſtanding through the :mpreſſions of 
ſenſe, if theſe may be demonſtrated to be fallacious, T may 
well queſtion the certainty of that, which Iam certain I have 
been decerved by ; ſuppoſing then I ſhould queſtion the truth of 
every thing which is conveyed in an uncertain way to my 
mind, T may ſoon out-go even Pyrrho himſelf in real Scepti- 
ciſm. Nentther can I conceive how clear and diſtinit per- 
ception of any thing though not coming through the ſenſes, 
doth neceſſarily infer the exiſtence of the thing , for it only 
implys a non-repugnancy Of it to our natural faculties , and 
conſequently the bare poſſwbility of it. For otherwiſe it were 
smpoſſible tor us to have a clear perception of pos vp any 
longer than it exiſts, nay than we kyow it to exiſt, for ex- 
sftence Or non-exiſtence 1s all oxe to the underſtanding, while 
it is not aſſured of either. And it is withall evzdext that 
things imaginary may clearly affet the mind as well as real, 
for T may have as real and diſtin& perception of a Phenix 
in my nd, as of a Partridge , doth it therefore follow that 
the oxe 1s really exiſtent as well as the other ? andit will be a 
very hard matter to aſſign a certain difference between ima- 
gination and pure zinteletion i ſuch things, which though 
nor 
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not actually exiſtent, yet imply no repugnaacy at all to the fa- 
cultics of mens minds, It 1s evident then that there cannor 
be ſo great certainty of the exiſtence of things as there may be 
of e Mathematical demonſtrations. 

And if.that principle be ſuppoſed as the foundation of all 
Phyſical certainty as to the being of things, viz. that there 
is a God who being infinitely good will not ſuffer the minds of 
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men tobe deceived inthoſe things which they have a.clear and 


diſtin& perceptisn of ( without which ſuppoſition we cannot be 
aſſured of the certainty of any operations of the mind, becauſe 
we cannot kzow but we were lo made that we might be then 
moſt decezved, when we thought our ſelves moſt ſure) If this 
principle, I ſay, be ſuppoſed as the toundation of all certain 
knowledge, then from it I afer.many things which are very 
much bes to our certainty in matters Of faith, 

That the foundation of all certainty lies in the neceſſary ex- 
ifence of a being abſolutely perfett. So that unleſs I know 
that there 1s a God, I cannot be aſſured that I know any thing 


in a certain manner ; and if I kyow there is a God, I muſt 


neceſſarily apprehend -him to be abſolutely -perfeft, becauſe 
the grounds of my knowledge that there isa .God, are from 


-thole abſolute perfettions, which there arein him, and .if I 


could ſuppoſe him not abſolutely perfet#, T muſt ſuppoſe hin 
not to be God; for that is neceſſarily implyed in his & finition, 
Now then if all certainty Goth ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a be- 
ing lo abſolutely perfett , I muſt, before [.can kyow any thing 
certainly, conclude that there is an snfinity of knowledge, wiſ- 
dom, power and goodneſs in tis God; for thoſe are things 
which all who «nderſtand them, will grant to be per fettions ; 
and if they be in God, they muſt be abſolute , i, e. infinite. 
And if they be zafinite , it neceſſarily fellows that they muſt 
tranſcend our apprehenſions ; ſo that now we have gained 


this principle in order to faith, that we muſt grant ſome- 
thing to be unconceivavle b:tore we can come certainly to 
krow any thing. From whence it follows that thoſe -who 
will not believe any thing to be true becauſe it is above their 
epprehenſions, muſt deny the foundatzon of all certainty,which 
(as we have proved) do:h ſuppoſe ſomething to be infinite, -or 
above_our capacity to comprehend. 


That 
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us from God, as we can have of the truth of any thing which 
we moſt clearly underſtand, For the truth of knowledge de- 
pending on this ſuppoſition, that there is a God whoſe goodneſe 
will not ſuffer us to be deceived in the things we clearly un- 
derſtand , there is the ſame foundation for the att of faith as 
for that of knowledge , viz. That God will not ſuffer us to be 
deceived in matters which himſelf hath revealed tous. Nay 
there ſeems to be far greater on theſe accounts. Firſt, Thar 
there is not ſo great danger to be deceived in reference to ob- 
jefts of ſenſe, as there 1s 1n reference to objetts of Divine reve- 
lation : becauſe. objetts of ſenſe make a continual impreſſion 
upon the Organs of ſenſe; and as to theſe things we ſee the 
whole - word agrees in them fo far asthey are neceſſary to 
life, and withall they bear a greater correſpondency to the 
preſent fate of. imperfeition which the ſoul 1s now in ; bur 
now matters of Divine revelation are of a more ſublime and 
ſpiritual nature, which mens mrs on that account are more 
apt to doubt of, than of rhings obvious to ſenſe , and withal 
th:y call the mind ſo much off from ſenſe that on theſe 
accountsthe pronenefs to doubt is greater , and therefore the 
foundation of certainty irom Gods not ſuffering us to- be 
deceived muſt be ſtronger. Secondly, There is not ſa great 
danger in being deceived as to matters of ſenſe or knowledge, . 
as there is in things of Divine revelation, . For we ſee grant- 
ing ſenſe to be deceived, and that we have no certainty at: 
all in zatural things, yet affairs of life are managed ſtill , 
mens outward. welfare depenas not on the judgement of ſenſe . 
the merchant hath never the leſs gold in his Ship becauſe his 
ſenſe deceives himin judging that the earth moves from him, 
when the Ship: moves from :t.. The Sz doth neverthelefs 
znlighten the world, though our ſexſes be all of Epicuri his 
mind , that the Sis no bigger than he ſeems to be ; but now 
as to matters of Divine revelation, they are things of the moſt 
unſpeakable weight and importance, which depend upon our 
believing or aisbelieving them. And therefore if the good-: 
zeſs of God be ſuch as it will not ſuffer us to be deceived in 
our-:judpement of material and ſenſible beings , how-much leſs 
in. reference tothe foundation of our certainty. as to things» 
? ? Dzvinely; 


2 


That we have as great certainty of what-ever us revealed to 5,7. 
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Dyzvinely revealed > We fee then what . rational evidence 
there is not only coxſiſtent with , but neceſſarily mplyed in 
the foundation of faith, even as great as In any thing which 
we do moſt perfetHy know ; To that the zn-evidence which 
is ſo much ſpoken of as an zngredient of the nature of faith, 
muſt not be underſtood of the foundation whereon the att of 
faith doch ſtand, but of the condition of the ob;ett, which be- 
ing a matter of divine revelation, 1s a thing not obvious to our 
ſenſes: Tn which ſenſethe Apoſtle ſpeaks that fairh is tamts- 
oy Varma, aexyudmoy ry; 8s Exmoor, the firm 
expettation of things hoped for, and ſtrong convittion of things 
which are not ſeen : In which words, as Eraſmm well ob- 
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» ferves is contained only an high Encominm of faith, and 


Jt 


no Dialetical definition of it ; viz. that faith ſoars above 
things of ſenſe or preſent cnjoyment ,, yea, though the objebs/ 
of it be never ſo remore from either, yet where there is /uffi- 
crent evidences of Divine revelation , faith boggles at no diffi- 
culties, but is firmly reſolved that that God, who hath revealcd 
theſe things, can and will bring ther to paſs in his own time, 
There is not then any ſuch coxrraricty between the founda- 
tion of faith and knowledge , as the Schoolmen have perſwa- 
ded the world, we ſee both of them proceed on the ſame foun- 
dation of certainty, all the difterence is,faith fixeth on the ve- 
racity of God immediately in reference to a Divine Teſtimony; 
knowledge proceeds upon it, ſuppoling no Divine revelation, 
as to the'rh:ings ir doth diſcover. 

We hence infer, that if the certainty of our kzowledge 


. depends on this principle, that God will not- ſuffer us ro. be 


deceived, then we are bound to believe whatever God doth re- 
veal to us, though we may not be able to comprehend the nature 
of the things revealed, For asto theſe things, we have the 
ſame ground of certainty, which we have 'as to any natural 
cauſes, for as to them, we now ſuppoſe from the former 
principle, that ſetving aſide the exiſtence of God, we could 
have no certainty ofthem , but that the formal reaſon of our 
certainty #5 refolved into this,. that Gods goodneſs will not-ſuf- 
fer the underſtaniling to 'be deceeved. as to tHiefe'things; the 
ſame I fay as to ſpiritual myſteries revealtd by God, the 
ground of our certainty ties not'inthe evidence ofthe things, 
. bur 


— 
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þnt in the #ndoubted veracity of God, who hath 'rewealed 
chem. All that I can imagine poſlible to be replyed to this, 
is, that Gods veracity aſſures us in natural cauſes that we are 
not deceived,only where we bave aclear and diſtin perception 
of the things,but now in matters above our reaſon to comprehend, 
there can be noclear and diſtintt perception. To this I anſwer, 

Firſt, It is evident in the foundation of all certainty of 
knowledge, that there may be a clear and diſtin perception 


of that which we cannot comprehend, viz. of a being abſo- 


Iutely perfett , for if we have not aclear, and diſtin per- 
ception of God, the foundation of all certainty is deſtroyed, 
which is. the zeceſſary exiſtence of ſuch a being , and he that 
ſhall ſay he cannot haye a clear perception of God without 
—ſ_ him, doth contradi# himſclf, for if he be a 
being infinite, he muſt be incomprehenſible , therefore there 
may be clear perception, where the objett its ſelf is above our 
capacity, Now whatever foundation there is in nature for 
ſuch a perception without comprehenſion , that and much 
more is there in ſuch things as are revealed by God, though 
above our apprehenſion ; For the Idea of God upon the ſou! 
of man cannot be ſo ſtrong an evidence of the exiſtence of a 
being above our apprehenſian, as the revelation of matters of 
faith is, that we ſhould believe the things ſo revealed though 
our underſtandings loſe themſelves in ſtriving to reach the 
#atures of them, and the manner of their exiftence. | 
Secondly, That which is the only foundation of a ſcruple in 
this caſe, is a principle moſt unreaſonable in its ſelf, that we are 
to imbrace nothing for truth though divinely revealed,but what 
our reaſon is able to comprehend as to the nature of the thing,and 
the manner of its exiſtence , on which account the doitrine 
of the Trinity, Incarnation, Satisfattion, and conſequently 
the whole myſtery of the Goſpel of Chriſt muſt be rejeted as 
zncredible, and that on this bare pretence , becauſe although 
many expreſlions in Scriprure ſeem to #mport all theſe things, 
yet we are bound to #xrerpret them to another ſenſe, becauſe 
this is 5ncongruous to Our reaſon, But although Chriſtianity 
bea Religion which comes in the higheſt way of credib:lity 
to the mz7ds of men, although we are not bound to believe 
any #hixg but what we _ ſufficient reaſon ro make it 
H p 
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appear thit it is'revealed by God, yet that any thing ſhould: 
be queſtioned whether it be of divine revelation, meerly be. 
cauſe obr re4ſ071 is to ſeck, as tothe full and adequate COncep-- 
tion Of it, is a moſt abſurd and unreaſonable pretence : And 
the Aſſertors of it muſt run-themſclves on theſe unavoidable 
abſurdities. | 
Firſt, of believing nothing either in nature or Religion to. 
be true,but what they can give a full and ſatisfabtory account 
of , 4s to every mode and circumſtance of it. Therefore let 
uch perſons firſt try themſelves 1n all the appearances of na- 
ture ; and rhen we may ſuppoſe they will not believe that 
the] Sar: ſhines , till they have by demonſtrative arguments 
proved the «ndonbred truth of the Prolomaick, or Copeyni-- 
can hypotheſis, that they will never give credit to the flux 
and reflux of the Sea, till they clearly reſolve the doubts, 
which attend the ſeyeral opinions of it. That there is nd 
ſuch ching as matter in the world, tillthey can ſar&faltorily 


tell us how the parts of it are' united , nor that there are 


any material beings, till they have reſolved all the perplexing 


difficulties abont the ſeveral affett:ons of them , andithat 


themſelves have not ſo much as a.rat 7o7al ſoul , till they are 
bound to arisfie us of the manner of the w1ton of the ſoul 
and body together. And if they can expedite all theſe, and 
many more difficulties about the moſt obvious things ( about 
which it is another thing to frame haxdſome and conſiſtent 
Igpetheſes, then to give a certain account of them ) then let 
them be let looſe to the matters of divine revelation , asto 
which yet ( if they could perform the other }-there wereno 

reaſon for ſuch an undertaking , for that were ” 
Secondly, to commenſurate the perfettions of God with the 
narrow capacity of the humane intelle& ,, which is contrary to 
the natural /dex of God, and to the manner whereby we 
rake up our conceptions of God , for the Idea of God doth 
ſuppoſe 5ncomprehenſibility to belong to his narare , and the 
manner whereby we form our conce; trons of God, is by ta- 
king away all & smperfeftions we find in our ſelves, from 
the conception we form of a being abſolutely perfef#, and by 
adding infinity to all the perfett;ons we find in our own na- 
tares. Now this method of proceeding doth neceflarily :mply a 
: | : vaſt 
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vaſt !diſtance: and diſproportion between a finite and infiuzre 
underſtanding. And if the underſtanding of God be infinite, 
why may not he d:ſcover ſuch chings to us, which our ſhallow 
apprehenfions cannotreach unto > what ground or evidence of 
- reaſon can we have that an infinite wiſdom and underſtanding, 
when it undertakes to diſcover matters of the bigheſt nature 
and concernment tothe world, ſhould be able to deliver rothing 
but what comes within the compaſs of our swperfe# and nar- 
row #ntellefts ? And that it ſhould not be ſufficient that the 
matters revealed do none of them comradtit the proxe reſults 
or common notions.of mankind. ( which none of them do) but 
that every particular mode-and circumſtance, as to the manney 
of exiſtence in God, or the extent of his omnipotent power,muſt 
paſs the . ſcrutiny of our faculties, before it obtains a Placer 
for a Divine revelation ? | __..____ | \ 5 | 
' Therdly, Tt muſt: follow from: this principle,.\that the pre= 
tenders tout. muſt affirm the rules or maxinis which they go by 
57: the judgement of things,are the infallible ſtandard of reaſon : 
Elſe they are as. far to ſeek: in the judgement: of the rruth of 
things as. any: others: are, They mult .chen-, to; be conſt- 
ſtent,with their principle, affives; em{cives; toi be:the:atifolute 
Maſters of reaſon): Now reafen confiſting: of obſervationt 
mdde-concerning the natures fall beings, ( for:foir myſt be 
conſidered", as.it is.3 rule'of judging. viz. as aSyſtkeme of in- 
fallble ralescolle&ted fronithezaturcs of things) they who 
peetendto it) muſtwemorſtrete!rhitle general vraxims accond- 
ing:vewhich they juilgey ro becoffefte} from an vawvetial-un-. 
doubred" jftury-of nature; whichiliesyernon dark and obſonre 
for anyo. pretend to the fullkyowledge.of) arid would be only: 
a:dewonfiration off rin tigheſt zrropance-after ſo,” many Jac 
ceſleſs evdegwonrs;..ofthe.moſtt ſtarching. winiin any. foezory of; 
porfors \roumſaxp 37 aHnthemſelyes , eſÞdciallys-ib ſuch perſons : 
averf0.idr\from i/tarcinas imothedeptbs pfngnne, that:they) 
ſafer rhetiſetveruery fairly tobturd tothe 2v/e!by the moſt: 
dogmatical of all -Bhils/bpters-4 and. chatig>fuch: privceples: 
which the imure wnyuifireve world hath now found rabe! very: 
ſhdrt.; utcert din) and) fiallzevons.<: Andupon: Jeveve enmuiry we! 
ſhall nd chgrakd\priverpler whichhaverbeer taken. byaticiſe: 


adorers ofi'reuſon; for. glmetts rhe flardprd: of it,, harebeen 
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ſome Theories which have been taken up meerly from ob/cr- 
vation of the courſe of nature by ſuch perſons, who ſcarce own- 
ed any hand of providence in the world. Now it cannot 
otherwiſe be conceived but that theſe Theories or princi- 
ples formed from ſuch a narrow inſpeition into the natures 
of things, muſt make ſtrange work when we come to apply 
thoſe thingsto them, which were never Looked at in the form- 
ing of them : Whence came thoſe two received principles, * 
that nothing can be produced out of nothing ; that there «5 10 
poſſible return from a privation to a habit, but from thoſe: 
Philoſophers who believed there was nothing but: matter in 
the world ; or if they did affert the exiſtence of a God, yer: 
ſuppoſed him unconcerned in the Government of the world. 
Whence come our e Maſters of reaſon to tell us that the ſoul 
cannot ſubſiſt after death without the body ? from what Philoſo-! 
phy was this derived certainly from that which was very loth 
to acknowledge ROY -of the ſoul of: man: And: 
any one who ſtrictly obſerves rhe cloſe coherence of the prix- 
ciples of the Peripatetick, Philoſophy will find very little room 
left for an eternal beirig to interpoſe its ſelf in the world , 
and therefore ſome have ſhrewdly . obſerved that: Ariſtotle 
ſpeaks more favourably of the-be:ng of : Godin his Exote- 
ricks, than' in: his Acroamatichs, which:all-thar know the: 
reaſon of the names, will gueſs at thereaſon of I demand. 
then, muſt the received preno:ples of Philoſophy,. and ihoſe_ 
ſhort #mperfett Theories, which wereformed more from tra- 
dition than experience,by the ancient Greeks, be taken fromthe 
andard. of reaſon-orno ?:If. iltiey, muſt, we:may:ſoonfor- 
ſake not only the ſablimer myſteries of the —_— Divin- 
ty of Chriſt, K eſurreftion,*&c.but we ſhall: ſoon.ſhake bands 
with Creation, Providence; if not. immortalityof ſouls, and: 
the Being. of God liimfelf; , If theſe things be qiſomned as the: 
ſtandard of reaſon; letius:know what--will he iſabficacted, 


in the room 'of them? and. what:Laws our «194-0 agar wh 
ed by > Are they'only Mathematical demonſtrations, - or the: 
undoubted common notions of humane nature; which whoſoc- 
yer underſtands afſents:to. them? -let.any'of: the forementi- 
oned myſteries be made appear to\ceontradift theſe, and jive: 
will readily yield-up. our felyes :captives to reaſon £ But * 
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the mean time let no jejune unproved bypotheſes in Philo- 
ſophy, be ſet as Judges over matters of faith, whoſe only 
warrant for that offce muſt be Stat pro ratione voluntas, 
Let the principles we proceed by, be firſt manifeſted to be 
colleFed trom a moſt certain and univerſal inſpettion into the 
nature Of all beings , let the manner of proceſs be ſhewed 
how they were coletted ( leſt they labour with the common 
* faxlt of the Chymiſts, of eſtabliſhing Ky Kg principles 
from the experiments «cf ſome particular bodies, which others 
do as evidently refute ) and laſtly, let it be made appear that 
theſe principles, thus colletFed, will ſerve indifferently for all 
beings, ſpiritual as well as material, _— as well finite, 
and when this T ack, is: exaQtly performed, we will make room 
for Reafon to ſit upon the Bench, and bring the Scriprure as 

the Priſoner to its Bar. 
. Feurth;y, According to this principle, what certainty can 
we bave at all of any thing we are to believe ? who hath fixed 
the bounds of that which men call reaſon ? how ſhall we know 
. that thus far it will come, and no further ? If no banks be rai- 
ſed againſt it to keep it in its due channel, we may have cauſe 
to fear it may in t/me overthrow not only the Trinity, In- 
carnation, Reſurreition of the dead, but all other articles of 
the Creed too ? What preſcription can be pleaded by one ſort 
of men for reaſon more than for another ? One will not be- 
lieve this article of his faith, becauſe againſt his reaſon , and 
why not another reject another article on the ſame pretence ? 
for -whatever the ground of unbelief be, if ir be but baptized 
by'the name of reaſon, it muſt by this principle paſs uncon- 
trouled , if a ſullen Philoſopher ſhall tell us, that the zor- 
on of an immaterial ſubſtance contradiits his reaſon as much 
as the Trinity doth theirs, and that the Univerſe is nothing 
elſe but. a Syſteme of bodies, by what Artifice will our e7a- 
Pers of reaſon purge away All that black eboler that ſo clouds 
his' 9d, that he cannot. ſee the notion of a ſpirit through 
it > And ſuch onewill make a hard /h;fe, bur he will recon- 
cile his opinion with Scripture too ; and- therefore why 
ſhould he be bound up to mens explications of Scripture, 
when there is no zeceſſity, that he can ſee, of underſtanding 
it in any. other way th.nhis own ? If another ſhould come 
| Hh and 
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and tells us, that we muſt be all A-thropomorphites, and that 
otherwiſe the Scripture were not zntelizgible z ſhall not this 
9an put in for reaſon too > Nay laſtly, if another ſhall 
come and ſpeak out, and tells us Religion 1s but a device of 
ſubtle mex, that all things come to paſs through chance, 
that the world was made by a fortuitous conconrſe of Atoms, 
and that all are fools which are not Atheiſts, and thatir is im- 
pollible to apprehend the Being of a God, and therefore by 
the ſame reaſon: that they reje& ſome myſteries of Religion, 
he rejets the foundation of all , becauſe an snfinite berng is 
encomprebenſible : whither now hath. our Reaſon carried us? 
while we pretend to rejeft any thing as divanely: revealed, 
meerly on that account, that tt IS above our reaſon ? But it 
may be replied, On what account then do we rejett the Do- 
Arine of Tranſubſtantiation, and the ubiquity of the body of 
Chriſt, as repugnant to reaſen, if we do not make reaſon judge 
in matters of faith ? 1 anſwer, 1, We reje& theſe opinions 
not only as repugnant to reaſon, but as 1nſufficiently proved 
from Scripture, whereas we here ſuppoſe ( it not being our 
preſent buſineſs to prove it ) that the ſeveral dofirizes of 
the Trinity, Incarnation, Reſurrettion of badies,&c.: axe on- 
ly rejefted on that accom. that. though Scripture, ſeems 10 
ſpeak fair for them, yet i is otherwiſe to be zxterpreted, be- 
cauſe ſuppoſed to be repugnant to reaſon. 2. Thote defirines 
before mentioned are eminently ſerviceable to. promote the 
great end of the Goſpel, and-are laid in rhe very founda- 
troz of it, as that of the 'Tranity, and-Divinity -ofChysſt 
bur. thefe we now. mention' are. no'ways. conduceable to thad 
end , but ſeem to thwart and overthrow it, and tranſub- 
ftantiation eſtabliſheth a way. of worſpip contrary tothe Go= 
fpel. 3. Allthe foundation of tranſubſtantiation. isTaid upors 
ambiguous places of Seriptare.,' which -muſt .of neceſuy have 
ſome Tropes and. Fjiguers: in 'them ; -butithe dofnine of 
the Trinity is tot . only. cotained in plain Scripeure,..butiis 
evidenced by viſlible appearance, as particularly ar the baptiſms 
of -our Saviour. | 4. There 1s far greater | ground why we 
ſhould rejeRt Txanſubſtantiation and ubiquity, as 3xconfiſtont; 
wich reaſon, then-that chey' ſhould the Trimay, on:this: ac-7 
count , becauſe, the groxnds of reaſon on which. we :rejett: 
| F41 | thoſe 
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rable properties of bodies, which are inconſiſtent with thoſe 
opinions ;, now theſe are things within the reach of our un- 
derftandings { in which caſe God himſelf ſometimes appeals to 
reaſon ) bur it is quite another caſe , when we ſearchinto 
the incomprehenſible nature of God , and pronounce with 
confidence that ſuch chings cannot be in God, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend them , which gives a ſufficient anſwer to 
this objef;on, The ſubſtance then of this diſcourſe is, that 
whatever dotFrine is ſufficiently manifeſted to be of divine 
revelation,is to be embraced and believed as undoubtedly true, 
though ' our 'reaſo cannot reach to the full apprehenſion of 
all the Modes and circumſtances of it. So that as to theſe 
ſublime myſteries our Bw ſtands upon this twofold bor- 
rom, Firſt, That the being, underſtanding, and power of 
God doth infimtely tranſcend ours, and therefore he may r6- 
veal to us matters above our reach and capacity. Secondly, 
That whatever God doth reveal i undoubtedly true, though we 
may not fully underſtand it ,, for this is a moſt undoubicd 
principle, that God cannot and will not deceve any in thoſe 
things 'which he reveals ro men, Thus our firſt ſuppoſotion 
iscleared , that it is not repugnant to reaſon, that a doitrine 
may be true , which depends not on the evidence of the thing it 
elf. | 
4 The fecond is, That in matters whoſe truth depends not on 
the evidence of the things themſelves, infallible teſtimony i; 
the fulleſt demonſtration of them. For theſe things, not be- 
ing of Mathematical evidence , there muſt be ſome other 
way found out for demonſtrating the rruth of them. And 
in all thoſe things whoſe truth depends on Teſtimony, the 
more creditable the Teſtimony is, the higher evidence is gi- 
yen to them ; but that reſtimony which may deceive, cannot 
give fo pregnant an evidence as that which cannot, for then 
all imaginable objef#:075 are taken off. This is ſo clear, that 
it _— no further proof , and therefore the third fol- 


lows. 


ſtimony delivered is infallible ,, and that is fully proved by 
_ theſe two Arguments, 1, That itisthe duty of all _ to 
whom 


thoſe opinions, are fetched from thoſe eſſential and inſepa- 


That there are certain ways whereby to know that a Te- 
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whom it is propounded to believe it ; now how could that be 
a Auty 'in"them to believe, which they had no ways to know 
re a Teſtimony to be believed , or no ? 2. Be- 
caufe” Gdd- will condemn the world for unbelief : In which 
the Juſtice bf Gods prooceedings doth neceſſarily ſuppoſe that 
there were” ſufficient arguments to induce them to believe, 
which could not be, unleſs there were fome certain way ſup- 
poſed whereby a Teftimoany may be knownto be infallible, 
Theſe three rhi7gs now being ſuppoſed, viz. that @ doftrine 
may be true which depends not on evidence of reaſon , that the 
greateſt demonſtration of the trmth of ſuch a dottrine , # its 
being delivered by infallible Teftimony , and that there are 
certain ways whereby a Teſtimony may be known to be infal- 
lible , Obr firſt principle is fully confirmed, which was, that 
where the truth of a doftrine depends not on evidence of reaſon, 
but on the authority of him that reveals it the only way toprove 
the doftrine tobe true, 15 to prove the Teſtimony of him that 
reveals it to be infallible, BE, 

The next principle or Hypotheſis which 1lay down, is, 
That there can be no greater evidence that a Teſtimony is in- 
fallible, than that it « the Teſtimony of God himſelf. The 
truth of this depends upon a common notion Of humane na- 
ture, which is the veracity of Godin whatever way he diſ- 
covers himſelf ro men , and therefore'the ultimate reſolu- 
tion of our faith, as to its formal objefF, muſt be alone in- 
to the veracity of God revealing things unto us; for the 
principium certitudinis, or foundation of all certain aſſent 
can be fetched no higher , neither will it ſtand any lower 
than the infallible verity of God himſelf ; and the principium 
patefaltionss, or the ground of diſcovery of ſpiritual truth 
ro our #7ds muſt be reſolved into Divine Teſti1.ony, or re- 
velation, Theſe two then not taken aſunder, but joyntly, 
God, who cannot lye, hath revealed theſe things, is the _— 
certain foundation for a divine faith to reſt it ſelf upon, 
But now the particular excerciſe of a Divine farth lies in a 
firm aſſent to ſuch a particular thing as Divinely revealed, 
and herein lies not ſo much the Teſtimony, as the peculiar 
exergy of the Spirit of God in zenclining the ſoukto believe 
peculiar objetts of faith, as of Divine revelation, But the 
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«general ground of faith, which they call the formalobjett, 
or the ratio propter quam creaimys is the general snfallbzli- 
ry of a :Divine Teſtimony. Fora a matter concerning divine 
revelation, there are two great. queſtions to be reſolved , 
The firſt is, Why I belive a Divine Teſtimony with a firm 
 afſent ? The anſwer to that is, Becauſe 1 am aſſured, that 
whatever God ſpeaks is true : the other is, #por what grounds 
do I believe this to be a Divine Teſtimony ? the reſolution of 
which, as far as I can-underſtand,-muſt be ferched from thoſe 
rational evidences whereby a Divine (Teſtimony muſt be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from one meerly humane and fallible, For the 
Spirit of God in its workszngs upon the' 1:zd, doth not carry 
it on by a:brutiſh impulſe, but draws it by a | m— diſco- 
very of ſuch ftrong-and perſwaſiwve grounds to aſſent to 
what is revealed, that the mz doth readily give a firm aſſent 
to that which it ſees ſuch convincing reaſon to believe, Now 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, 15 the manifeſtation -of a 
divine Teſtimony , which the Spirit of God 1o «clearly diſ- 
covers t0.2 true bekeyer, that he not only firmly aſſents ro 
the general foundation of faith, the veracity of God, but to 
the particular abjei# propounded; 4s: a matter of Divine Reve- 
lation, But this latter queſtso7: 1s not here the matter of our 
diſcourſe, our propoſition only concerns the general -founda- 
tion of faith; which appears to be ſo rational and evident, 
as nq.pruciple in nature-can:be wore; For-if the Teſtimony 
on. which I am-to.:rcly.-be only Gods, and 'T'be affured from 
natural reaſon, that his Teſtimony. can bei no other than :z- 
fallible ,, wherein: doth the certasnty of the fonndation of 
faith fall ſhort of that in any Mathematical demonſtration ? 
Upon which: account a:Divine om hath been "regarded 
with ſo-muck vexeratron-:among all who have #wned a Deiry, 
although. they , bave- been-unacquainted with- any certain way 
of Divine revelation. And: thereaſon why any rejebtedſuch 
a Teſtimony. among the Heathens, was either , becauſe they 
believed not a Deity, or elſe that the-particular Teſtimonies 
produced. were: meer . frauds and. impoſtures, and therefore 
no; Devine. Teftewony: As it. was given'tout to be, ' But the 
proxceple. (till remained: zrd:/patable, thar on {uppoſition the 
Teſtimony were what iu: pretended tg be, there: was the ye ] 
| It te 
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teſt:r68ſanu t$bebeve-it, although 1t came not in ſuch a way 
of. prokgtions as their ſciences. proceeded 1n.: From which 
principle aroſe. thar.ſpeects. of Tully. which. he hath tranſlated 
out: of Plato's Trmapu, Ac diffcallimum. fatlin a Dits ortis 
fidem non bahere , quanquay nec arguments nec rationibus 
certis eorum oratio confirmetwr. By which we ſee what a 
preſumption there was of Truth, where there was any evi- 
dence ofa Divine Teſtimony.. . And no doubt upon the advan- 
tage of this prixciple it was. the Devil gained io great credit ro 
his oracles ;, for therein he did the moſtimitate Divine reve- . 
lation, From hence then we fee what a firm botrom faith in 
the general ſtands upon, which is nothing ſhort of an /xfal;- 
ble Divine Teſtimony : other..things may ,conduce by way of 


ſubſerviency for. the diſcovery ofthis ; bur nothing elſe can be 


a ſure foundation for a Divinefaith, but what is-a. Teſtimony . 

of God himſelf. . | 
A-Teſtimony may be known tobe Divine and. infallible, 

though Ged humfelf do not ſpeak.in an immediate way. By 


' * being known, I do not mean. the firm perſwaſor of a wind 


inlightned. by the Sperit:of God, but that: there are ſufficient 
evidences ex parte res to. conumee.. men, of it , which are nor 
wilfully bl5zd-and: obſt5nare, 5. ee that the ground of unbelicf 
in any cannot be imputed to the defect of ſufficient motives - 
ro faith, but to, their own. perverſneſf and prejudice in not. 
diſcerning them... Now. that God may. reveal and: declatehis 
»irnd to; the world:, not. in an ;nmediate way, but/by. ſome 
inſtruments he may make. «ſe. of | to. that''e7d,. is. not only 
evident from the great. ſuitablenefs of kuch a way to the® 
conditions of the perſons he ſpeaks to, bur from. the general. 
perſwaſin of the world -concerning the poſſility.of Hrſpird= 
ti67. The. Jews are ſo: far from derying-rhis, that: ir-16 the 

very foundation of theit:religion as.well as ours, God diſtbuey- 

ing the moſt of his willto' them by the Prophets or by perſons 
Divinely inſpired. And | the general. coſent. of { pi 


Nations, that there is ſuch a principle as Diwunation in the 

world, doth make it evident, that.it carryes.no repugnancy at. 

all to natural light, ſuppoſing thar there is a God; that he- 

ſhould reveal bis mind by ſome. partiewlar. perſoris unto the: 

world. For which purpoſe the Teſtsmony-of: Tully in the 
| entrance 
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& populi' Romani' & ominm gentinn firmurk ebnſ@0fh, ver- 
ſars quandam wneer homines divinatifiim , ham Grate 
varnlu appellant , i. &« preſenſionem & ſcreniam rerum 
futurarum ;, and ſoon after adds ,  gertem quidem nullam 
video neque tam humanam atque dottam, neque tam immanen 
atque barbaram, qua non fignificari futura, & aquibaſdam 
zntelligs, predicique poſſe cenſeat. He makes it appear to be 
an univerſal ſentiment of all Nations in the woyld, and 7i1- 
ftanceth parncularly in the Aſſyrians, /Egyprians, Cilicians, 
Pifidians, Pamphilians, Grecians, Romans, Etrurians, and 
others.  It'is rae indeed he after” mentions ſome Philoſo- 
pbers who denyed it; but they were moſt pare the followers 
of Epicurus, who denyed any providence , and therefore 
might well take away divination ; but if Xenophanes Colo- 
Pphonis had any followers who aſſerted the one, and denyed 
the other ( as Tally ſeems to intimate thar he was alone in 
that perſwaſion ) yer we may probably ſuppoſe the reaſon of 
their reje#;ng it might be 'the 3ypoſtwres which went under 
the name of Divination among them, which are excelfent- 
ly diſcovered by that Prince of Roman Philoſophers as well 
as Orators, in his ſecondbook of Divination , but it is appa- 
rent by the ſame Author, that the generality of Philoſophers 
conſented with the' people' in this perſwaſion, as the followers 
of thoſe three great SetFs'of Socrates , T_ , and 
iftotle were all approvers of it ; but of alt perſons the 
toicks were the moſt zealow contenders for .it , eſpecially 
Chryſippus; Diogenes Babylonime, Antipater and Poſſidonius': 
indeed rejeFed ſome wayes of Divination, yet em- 
braced others, as Dicearchus and Cratippus, who rejected all 
but dreams and extaſies , but im the general we find theſe two 
principles went together among them , the exiſtence of a 
'Deity, and the certainty of Divination , fo that from"Divi- 
ation thy proved a Deity, and from a Deity Divination. 
Ss ſunt genera divinandi vera, eſſe Deos , viciſſmque ſi Dis 
ſmt, eſſe qui divinent, as Quintxs Cicero there ſpeaks : and 
at laſt thus rri4mphs inthe mltitrede of his witneſſes, An dum 
beſtie'loqnantur expettamu bominum conſentieme antteritate 
contents non ſins? It may not be amifsto produce the chief 
; I1 2 argu- 
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argument 0n- which - the: Sroscks infiſted :to-prove the xeceſſi=- 
ty of Divination, ſuppoling zhe exiſtence of a Deiry. If there - 
be Gods ſay they, andrbeydo.net reveal to.wen things to come, 
2: either i becauſe.they do. not love ther, or becauſe they do not. 
know themſelves what ſhall come to paſf, .or they thinkzt us of 
710 concerument to men ta know future things or. that it doth net . 
become their Majeſty to. reveal them, or that they cannot -re-. 
veal them, to men if they would, but neither u it true that they.. 
ap , not, love men :; for the Gods are of a bountiful nature and 
friends to mankind , neither can they be ignorant of future 
things, becanſe they are appointed and decreed bythem, neither 
7s it of no concernment toxen to knom future things , for that. 
makes them more cautions if. they know them , neither us it 
repugnant to their <Majeſty to reveal them, for nothing is 
more noble than bounty and doing good ,, and they muſt -needs 
know theſe things , therefore they may makg them. known to 
others , and if they do make them known,there.muſt be ſome way. 
whereby to kyow that they doſe , or elſe they ſignifie them 10. 
70 purpoſe. If now inſtead of the kzowledge of future con- 
tingencies, and the multitude of their Gods, they had inſiſted 
on. the d:ſcovery and revelation by the true God of thoſe 
wayes which may lead men to eternal happineſs , that argu- 
ment had. been ſ#rong and convincing, which as it ſtands is. 
Sophiſtical and fallaciows.. So that it is:very plain, that not 
only. a poſſibility of Divination was - ackxowledged by thoſe 
who wanted D:vine revelation, but, that this divination did 
not arſe from meer natural cauſes: but from an afflatus. 
Dvvinus,. and 4.concitatio quedam animi, as they there ſpeak, 
which imports nothing ſhort of Dsvine inſpiration. . Nay 
the op:ni07z of this was ſo common . among them, that they 
thought any extraordinary perſons had ſomething of Divine 
Enthuſiaſm im them, as Tully elſewhere tells us, Nemo vir 
magnus fine aliquo afflats Divino unquam fuit.” . Although 
then ghele Heathens were greatly. miſtaken as to thoſe things 
they took for a . Divine affiatus and Divination, yer we 
cannot Conceive ſo general a ſenſe ſhould'be imprinted on 
the . minds of men, of ſuch a thing as that was, were it not a 
thing highly conſonant to principles of reaſon, that God ſhould 
communicate. his mind to. the world by the. inſpiration of ſome 
perſems, . And therefore. I conceive, that. Cicero and his _ 
ener . 
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ther Quintw, who manage that excolkntidgfure of Divina- 
tou berween. them, have divided, the. ,2;þ.bawerdtithem 
t00. For .0n, the, one. ſide Quinn evidently. proves the! 
poſſibility of rhe thing, the -confequence of. it _ the ac- 
knowledgement of a Deity, and the general conſent of man- 
kindinthe owning of it, and onthe other ſide Tully himſelf 
excellently layes open the vanity, folly, and:uncertaraty , not 
only of the common. wayes of Divination, but of the oracles 
which were in ſuch great eſt-em among the Heathens. And 
alchough Tally doth ſo ſhargly and ſarcaſtically. anſwer the 
argument from the common conſent of men, quaſi vero quid- 
quam ſu tam valde, quam nihil ſapere, vulgare ; as though 
nothing men did mare generally agree in, than in being fools ; 
yet as it is evidextthatthe ground of that ſcoffe was trom the 
ſeveral manners of Divination then in-uſe, ſo it cannot be 
thought to be a general impeachment of humane nature in a 
thing ſo conſequent upon the being of a God, which as him- 
ſelf elſewhere proves, is as clear from reaſox as from thar 
Teftimonium gentium in haC .una re non diſſidentium , as the 
Chriſtian C:cero, Lattantizus ſpeaks, the conſent of Nations, 
which ſcarce agree in any thing elſe , but that there us a God. 
That which we now #»fer from hence is, that God may make 
kyown his mind in a way infallible, though not immediate , 
for in.caſe. of Infpiration of meer wen, it is not they ſomuch 
which ſpeak, as God:by.them .; and- in caſe that God bimſelf 
ſhould ſpeak, through the. vail of humane nature, the Teſti- 
10. muſt needs. be infallible, though the appearance ofthe 
Divinity be not viſible. |» | 

. Thoſe evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony may be known, 
muſt. be ſuch as may not leave mens minds in ſuſpenſe , but are 
of their.own nature convincing proofs of it. For although as 
to thegvenr ſome may doubt, and others dzbelieve the T eſts- 
mony ſo. groves: yet it is ſufficient for our purpoſe, that in the 
ature of the things ( ſuppoſing them-to-be ſuch as we ſpeak 


of ) they are ſufficient for the. eviiion that the- reftimony 
atteſted by them. is divine and infallible, I know it is a 
great diſpute among many, whether thoſe th;7gs which are 
uſually, called the common motzves . of faith, do of their own 
'zature only induce. a probable. perſwaſion of the truth of the 
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doltrine 25 probable whichthey are joyned with , or elſe ate 
they ſufficient for the producing a firm aſſent to the do&#rine 
as True ? 1 grant they are. not demerftrative io as to inforte 
aſſent , for we ſee the contrary by-theexperzence of all ages ; 
but that they are not ſufficient foundation for an. wnpreju- 
diced mind to eſtabliſh-a firm aſſent upor. , is athing not eafie 
to be granted, chietly upon this account, that'an obligars- 
07 to believe doth lie upon every. one to whom. theſe ev:i- 
dences of a Divine Teſtimony are. ſufficiently diſcovered. 
And otherwiſe of all ſs the fin of anbelief as to:God re- 
vealing his mind, were the moſt excuſable and perdonable 
ſin ;, nay, it would be little leſs thana pare of prudence, be- 
cauſe what. can ir be accounted but remerity and 2mprudence 
in any tO believe a dottrine as true only upon _ zpdnce- 
ents ? and what can it be but wsſdom to withbold afſem upon 
2 meer veriſimilitude-? conſidering what the Lyrick, Poet bath 
long fince truly told us, 
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That a falſhood may frequently ſeem truer to common under- 
ſtandings than truth its ſelf : and as Meander ſpeaks, wi m- 
Sey3y ig0v. 4 dandulcg Lye evicle wile, x mamrontcey Gyas, that 
a meer veriſmnlitude may have more force on vulgar minds 
than truth hath. Tf thereforethere be no evidences piyen 


| ſufficient to carry the mizds of men beyond meer probability, 


what fix can it be in thoſe to dizbelieve who cannot be obliged 
ro believe as true whar is only diſcovered as probable - 1 can- 
not therefore ſee how an obligation to believe ''a Divine 
Teſtimony 1s conſiſtent with their opinron , who make rhe 
utmoſt which any outward evidences can'extend ro, ro be 
only the bare credibility of the dof#rine atteſted by -them. 
I can very well ſatisfie my felf with the ground and reaſon 
why. the more ſubtle wirs of the Charch of Rome do afſert 
this ; for if nothing elſe can' be produced by all motives of 
faith but only a probable perfwaſſon of the rrmth _—_ 
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 diftrine, then here comes in the faireſt pretence for the 1z- 
fallibility of their Church , for &therwiſe they rell us we 
can have no foundation for a Divine fanth , for how can that 
be a foundation for Divine faith, which 'can reach no higher 
than a moral inducement, and beget only a probable per {wa- 
fron of the credibility of the doftrine of Chriſt ? But on whac 
account thoſe who diſown the Infalibiliy of the Church of. 
Rome in the propoſal of matters of faith, ſhould yer conſent 
with thoſe of it in an hypotheſis taken vp in probability, meer- 
ty out of ſubſerviexcy to that moſt. advantagious piece of 
the myſtery of 53niquity, is not eafieto reſolve, . Unleſs the 


over-fondneſs of ſome upon 
than of the Goſpel, hath been the occaſion of it, 


the doftrine of the Schools, more 


For how 


agreeable can that opinion be to the Goſpel which ſo evident- 
ly-puts the moſt defenſive weapons-into the hands of wnbelief © 
For doubtleſs fn the judgement of any rational perſon, a 
meer probable perſwaſion cf the credibility of the dottrine of 
(rift, where an aſſent to it as true is required, can never 
be looked on as: an aft of fatth ; 
of the thing be according to th 
inducing me 10 believe, and theſe arguments do only prove 2 + 
probability of Divine OR—_ my aſſent can be no ſtronger 


than to a-thing meerly prob 


for if my aſſent to the rruth 
e ſtrength of the arguments 


nos be trus.,, which is-not properly aſſent, bur a ſuſpending 
our judgements till forme convincing argument be produced on 
either ſide. . And therefore according to this: opinion thoſe 
who ſaw all the miracles which Chriſt did, could not be 
beund-to- believe in Chriſt, but only to. have a favourable. 


opinion of his 
evidenced-'to 


the. arguments would: tarry: them. 


= and: dofFrine, 


as a'thing which though not 


; which is, that it--ay be or 


true by-what he did-, yer it was very pionſly- 
cxedible'; but- they muſt have a are withall of venturing 
their be/zef too far, only on ſuch moral inducements as mira- 
cles were, for fear they ſhould go- farther than the force of 


Had not this opsnion 


now, .think we, beet a very probable way to have corverted - 
the: Preaching -of Chriſt and his Apoſtles x 


the world 


when Chbrsſ faithz.- though ye believe: not me,believe the works, 
that ye may know andibelieve that the Father 19 111 me, and I in 
bim;. Nay faith this 9pi17107, that is more than we are bound” 
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to'do, though we ſee thy works we are not bound to believe 
thy Teſtimony to be Divine and certainly rr4e ; but we will 
do. all we are bound ro''do , wewill entertain a favourable 
opinion of thy perſon and dottrine, and wait for fomewhar elſe, 
but we do not well kzow. what, to. perſwade us to believe. 
When. the Apoſtles Preach the danger of unbelief, becauſe 
the doftrine of the Goſpel was confirmed byfigns and wonders, 
and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt ; what a fair 
anſwer doth this opinz0n: . put incothe months of Infidels, that 
notwithſtanding all theſe ſggns and worders, they were never 
bound to believe the Goſpel as a certain Truth, and therefore 
they hope the danger is not ſo great in negletting the ſaluati- 
ox promiſed by the Gopel. - oy 
I cannot conceive that men otherwiſe learned and ſobey, 
ſhould with ſo much confidence afſert that the rational evi- 
dences of a Divine Teſtimony are inſufficient to prove a doftrine 
true, unleſs it be from hence, that they find that notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrongeſt evidences many perſons continue Ih un- 
belief, For lay they., f- theſe arguments. were ſcientifical 
and demonſtrative , ( as they ſpeak ) of thetruth of the do- 
Grine attefted by them , then all perſons to whomthey are pro- 
pounded, muſt certainly believe. But this is very ealily ax- 
ſwered , for we ſpeak not of suternal, but outward evidence; 
not of that in the ſubjet , -but of the obje&#, or morefully of 
the reaſon of the thing, and not the event in x , for doubt- 
leſs there may be «doubted truth and evidence in many 
things which ſome yo either cannot or will not under- 
ſtand. If Epicurus ſhould contend ſtill that the Sur and 
ſtars are no bigger than they ſeem: to be, will it hence follow 
that there can be no rational demonſtration of the corxtrary ? 
Nay if the way of demonſtration be offered him, and Teleſcopes 
put into his harnds,. yet if he be:reſolved to. mairtain his 
rredit , and therefore his opinion, and: will-not «ſe the Tele- 
ſcopes, or ſuſpet# ſtill they are intended only to deceive his 
ſight, what poſlible way will there be. of convincing ſuch a 
perſon , though the thing be.in its ſelf dewonſtrable:? Now if 
the (irength of prejudice Or maintaining Of cntait can-prevail- 
ſo.-much in matters of e Hathematical evidence towaitbbald : 
#ſſent, what power may we think a corrupe; dntereſf} may have 
| | upon 
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upon the «nderſtanding, as to the. arguments which tend to 
prove the truth of that dotrine, which is ſo repugnant to 
that carnal intereſt which the heart is already devoted to. 
Our Bleſſed Saviour hath himſelf given us fo full an ac- 
count of the original and cauſes of wnbelief in the perſons 
he converſed with, that that may y-e/dus a ſufficient anſwer 
to this objettion. He tells usthe ground of it was not want 
0: /:cht, nay, there was /ight ſufficient to conyince any, 
but. that thoſe to whom the /;ght came loved darkneſs ra- 
ther than it , becauſe their deeds were evil, That they could 
not believe while they received honour one. of another, and 
ſought ot the honour which was of God only, 1. e. That they 
were (0 greedy of appliiuſe from each other, that they would 
not zmpartially ſearch into the truth of that doftrine, which 
did touch their fores ſo to the quick,, that they had rather 
have them j-/fenzupon them, than go to the trouble of ſg 
ſharp a cure, Thar the reaſon ſo few followed him was be- 
caule the way was narrow and the gate ſtrait which men 
muſt go in at , and therefore no wonder fo few of the rich 
and proud Phariſees could get in at it , they were partly ſo 
ſwell 4 with a high. opsri0n of thewſclues, and partly ſo loa- 
den with their riches, that they thought it was rono purpoſe 
for them to think of going in at ſo ſtrait a gate, while they 
were reſolvedto part with neither. 

That the final ground of the rejeltion of any, was not want 
of evidence to bring them to believe, nor want of readineſs 
in Chriſt to receive them if they did, but it was a' peeviſh, 
wilfull, obſtinate, maliciow ſpirit, that they would not come 
to Chriſt, nor believe his Dottrine ( fcr thoſe import the 
ſame ) but when the moſt convincing miracles were uſed, 
they. would rather attribute them to the Prince of - Devils, 
than to the power of God, And though our Saviour pre- 
ſently by rational. and demonſtrative arguments did prove 
the contrary to their Faces , yet we ſee thereby it was a reſo- 
. lution.not to be convinced, or yield to the Truth , which 
was the Cauſe why they did not believe, Now from this ve- 
ry inſtance. of our Saviours proceedings wich the Phariſees 
by rational arguments, Idemaind, whether theſe ar gaments 
of 6ur. Saviour were ſufficient foundations for a divine afſent 
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to that truth that our Saviour did not his miracles by any Di- 
abolical but by Divine power or no ? If they were, then it is 
evident that rational evidence may be a foundation. for Dj- 
wine faith, or that ſome motivesto believe may be ſo ſtrong, 
as to be ſufficient evidence of the truth and certainty of the 
DeofArine : If theſe arguments were not ſufficient proofs of 
what our Savienr ſpake , then welfare the Phariſees , it 
ſeems they ſaid norhing but what might be thus far juſtified, 
that the contrary to it could not be demonſtrated.0 And if 
the evidence of our Saviours miracles were ſo great, as ſome 
ſappoſe, that the Phariſees could not but be convinced that 
they were divine ; but out of their malice and exuy they ut- 
tered this blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, to keep the pec- 
ple from following Chriſt, then we hence infer two things; 
Firſt, how ſtrong an evidence there was in the miracles of 
Chriſt, when it convinced his. moſt reſolute enemies that 
they were divine, Secondly, what power 4 corrupt will may 
have aver a convinced underſtanding : For although the will 
may not hinder convif:on, yer it may ſoon ſtifle it, by ſug- 
oeſting thoſe things. to the mind which may divert it from 
thoſe convittions of Truth, and ſeck to find out any ways to 
diſgraceit.. It would be no difficult ra5k to diſcover.in all thoſe 
Ms wherein the a»belief of men is diſcovered in the New 
Teſtament, that the $a guilty of it did not proceed like 
ratioual men, or ſuch as deſired Truth, but were wholl 

carried away through paſſion, intereſt, prejudice, diſaſfetion, 
or ſome other cauſe of that nature, which may give us a 
ſufficient account why thoſe perſons did not believe , al- 
though there might be clear and. undoubted evidence to- per- 
ſwade them. to it, But although I afſert that theſe rational 
evidences are ſufficient arguments ofthe truth of the doftrine 
they come to manifeſt, yet 1 would not be ſo.underſtood, 
that I thereby reſolve all Religion into a meer at of reaſor 
and kyowledge, and that no more power is required in the 
underſtanding to believe the Goſpel, than to believe a eWMa- 
thematical demonſtration : which is another obje&;ox ſome 
lay in the way of this opin707: ;, but it 1s not difficult getting 
over it, For the ſufficiency which I attribute to rational evi- 
dence, is not abſolute and ſinple, but in ſuo genere, . as an obje- 
tive 
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five evidence, Notwithſtanding this, the whole work of 
the Spirit of Godin its peculiar energy and way of operation 


upon the ſoul, is left entire to its ſelf , But then when the 


ftirit works as tothe planting of atruly divine faith, 1 do nat 
think that it only perſwades the ſoul of the Truth of a D:- 
vine Teſtimony , but withall repreſents the Truths revealed 
by that Te with all that excellencie and ſuitableneſ 
that there is inthem, that by the moſt agreeable, yet effc- 
ual. influence of. the ſpirit upon the ſoul, it cheerfully em:- 
braceth that Truth which is revealed, and cordjally yields up 
its ſelf in obedzence toit, This is the Divine faith which the 
Scripture acquaints us with, and not ſuch a one as meerly 
believes the truth of a Divine Teſtimony , and asto the pro- 
duttion of this faith, I acknowledge meer rational evidence to 
be 3nſufficient, becaule they proceed in 2, very different ways , 
the one is to ſatisfie mens 97znds in the rruth of the dofFrene, 
the other is to bring them effefually to adhere unto it, The 
aſſerting of the one therefore doth no more terd to deſtroy 
the other, than the ſaying that a Teleſcope will help us to 
diſcover very much of the heavenly bodies, doth imply that 
a blind man may ſce them, if he makes but #ſe of them. 
Alchough therefore the ratural man cannot ſavingly appre- 
hend the things of God, yet there may be ſo much rational 
evidence going along with Divine revelation, that ſuppoſing 
reaſon to be pure, and not corrupted and ſteeped in ſenſe as 
now it 1s, it would diſcover ſpirzr#ual evidence to be the moſt 
rcal and convincing evidence, Thus far we have proved, 
that where there 1s any infallible Teſtimony, there u ſufficient 
rational evidence going along with it, to make it appear that 
it u from God. 
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CHAP. IX. 


The rational evidence of the Truth of Chriſtian Religion- 


from Miracles. . 


The poſſibility of miracles appears from God und providence , 


the evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by them, God alone can 
really alter the courſe of nature. The Devils power of works 
ing miracles conſidered. Of Simon Magus, Apollenius, The 
cures in the Temple of Kiculapius at Rome, cc. God ne- 
wer works miracles, but for ſome particular end. The 
particular reaſons of the miracles of Chriſt, The repealing 
the Law of Moſes, which had been ſetled by miracles. Why 
Chriſt checked the Phariſees for demanding a. fign , when 
himſelf appeals-to his miracles. The power of Chriſts mi- 
racles on many who did not throughly believe, Chriſts mi- 
racles made it evident that he was the Meſſias , becauſe 
the prediftions were fulfilled in him, Why John Baptiſt 
wrought no miracles. Chriſts miracles neceſſary for the 
overthrow of the Devils Kingdom, Of the Demoniacks 
and Lunaticks in the Goſpel, and in the Primitive Church, 
The power of the name of Chriſt over them largely proved 
by ſeveral Teſtimonies. The evidence thence of a Divine 
power in Chriſt. Of counterfeit difpoſſeſſions. . Of miracles 
wrought among Infidels, Of the future. ſtate of the Church, 
The neceſſity of the miracles of Chriſt, as to the' propaga- 
tion of Chriſtian Religion : that proved from the condition 
of the publiſhers, and the ſucceſs of the Doftrine. The 
Apoſtles knew the hazard of their imployment,. before they 
entred on it, The boldneſs and reſolution of the Apoſtles not- 
withſtanding this, compared with heathen Philoſophers. No 
moruve could carry the Apoſtles through their. imployment , 
but the truth. of their Dottrine , not ſeeking th: honour , 
profit or pleaſure of the world. The. Apoſtles evidence of 
the truth of their doftrine lay in being eye-witneſſes of our 
Saviburs miracles and reſurreftion. That atteſted by them- 
ſelves , their ſufficiency thence for preaching the Goſpel. 
Of the nature of the doftrine of the Goſpel , contrariety of 
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it tonatural inclinations. 


Strange ſucceſs of it, notwith- 


ftanding it came not with humane power : No Chriſtian Em- 
perour, till the Goſpel univerſally preached, The weak: 
neſs and ſimplicity of the inſtruments which preached the 
Goſpel. From all which the great evidence of the power of 
miracles proved. 


Fr: 


Godalone can really alter the courſe of nature. 


all rational evidences which tend to confirm the truth 
of a Divine Teſtimony, there can be none greater than 
4 power of workzng miracles for confirmation that the Teſti- 
mony which i revealed is infallible. The poſſtbility of a power 
of miracles cannot be queſtioned by any who afſert a Deity 
and a Providence, for by the ſame power that things were ei- 
ther at firſt prodused, or are ſtill conſerved ( which is equiva- 
lent to the other ) the courſe of nature may be altered, and 
things cauſed which are beyond the power of inferiour cau- 
ſes ; For though that be an immutable Law of nature as to 
Phyſical beings, that, every thing remains in the comſe and 
order wherein it was ſet at the (7eation , yet that only holds 
till the ſame power which ſer ic. in that order ſhall otherwiſe 
diſpoſe of it; granting then the poſſibility of miracles , the 
ſubje& of this Hypotheſis is that a power of miracles is the 
cleareſt evidence of a Divine Teſtimony, which will appear 
from theſe following conſiderations. 


I ſpeak not 


of ſuch things which are apt only to raiſe admiration in 
us becauſe of our unacquaintedneſs, with the cauſes of them, 
or manner of their produFion, which are thence called wor- 
ders, much leſs of meer juggles and :impoſtures, whereby 
the eyes of men are deceived ,, but I ſpeak of ſuch things as 
are in themſelves enher contrary to , or above the courſe of 
nature, 1, ee. that order which 1s eſtabliſhed in the univerſe. 
The Devil no queſtion may, and doth often deceive the 
world, and may by the /ubrilry and agility of his nature , 
perform ſuch things as may amuſe the 92zzds of wen, and 
ſometimes put them-toit, to find a difference between them 


. and real miracles, if they. only make their ſenſes judges of 


them. And: ſuch kind of wonders, though they are but ſpa- 
ringly doze, and with a kind of ſecrecy ( as though they 
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were- conſulting with Catalize about the barning Rome )-yet 


the Devil would have ſome ( eſpecially when Ignorance -and 


Superſtition are Aſcendants ) to keep up his #ntereſt in, the 
world. Or elſe when he is like to be 4:/poſſeſſedand thrown 
out of all, he then eryes his utmoſt to keep as many to him as 
may be , thus when the Spirit of God appeared in the m;- 
racles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles and the Primitive 
Church, he then conjured 'up all the infernal powers to do 


ſomething parallel , to keep poſſeſſion of his */dolatrous 


Temples , aslong as he could. Thus we find Simon Magus 
dogging the Apoſtles ( asit were ) at the keels, that by his 
Magick, bg might ſtagger the faith of people concerning 
the miracles wrought by the Apoſtles : after him Apollons- 
245 appeared upon. the Stage ; bur his wonders are ſuch pit- 
rifull things, compared with thoſe wrought "by Chr:/# or his 
Apoſtles , that it could be 'nothing but malice in Hie- 
rocles .to mention him in competitzon with Chriſt, But thoſe 


. things which ſeem a great deal more conſiderable than either 


of theſe, were the cure of a blind man by Yeſpaſian in eEgypr, 
mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonizs , Wherein there was 
a palpable imitation of our Saviours curing the blind mar 
in the Goſpel , -for -the man told Yeſpaſian, reſtiturum ocu- 
los ſi inſpuiſſet , that he ſhould receive hu ſight by his ſpittle , 
ſo Spartians tells us of a woman that was cured of ber blind- 
neſs by kiſſing the knees of the _—_— Adrian ; and Box- 
bornius hath produced an old Table in the Temple of e/E- 
ſculapius at Rome of ſeveral diſeaſed perſons that were cured 
there, Ablind man in the time of Antoninus was cured by this 
oracle ,, he muſt come to the Altar, and kneel there , from the 
right ſide he muſt turn to the left, and put five fingers upon 
the Altar, and then liſt up his hands and touch his eyes, and ſo 
was cured. Another called Lucius cured oof the pain of his ſide, 
by mixing the aſhes of the altar with the wine, and applying it 
ro his fide , anothir cured of ſpitting of blood by the kernel of 
a pine apple, arid honey uſed three dayes, a fourth cured of 
blindneſs by the blood of a white Cock and honey, uſed three 
Aayes upon his eyes. Theſe zre the moſt conſiderable of all the 
pretended »:5racles done about that rime, when: the zoſe of 
the Chriſtian miracles were ſpread 1o far and done fo fre- 
| quently, 
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quently, that they challenged the Heathens again and again to 


bring forth any perſon: poſſeſſed with a Devil, if he did not cox- 
fefs trothem that he was a Devil, though he made the Hea- 
thens believe that he was a God, they were contented to leave. 


their bloodin the place, 


For- thus Tertullian ſpeaks in his Apology to them. Eda- 
tur hic aliquis ſub tribunalibus veſtris, quem demone ags 
conſtet + juſſus a quolibet (briſtiano loqut ſpiritus ille, tam 


fe Damonem confuebitur de vero, quam alibs Deum dc falſs : 
eque producatur aliquis cx 115 qui de. Deo pati exiſtimantur, 


qui arts inhalantes aumen de nidore conciptunt, qui rultanda. 


 Carantur, qui anhelando profantur.. Iſta ipſaVirgo celeſtis 
pluviarum pollicitatrix, ſte .ipſe . # ſculapius HMedicinarum 
demonſtrator, alias de moriturss ſcordii & denatis & Aſcle- 
pradoti ſubminiſtrator, niſs ſe Demones confeſſi fuerint, (hri- 
ſtiano mentirs non audentes, ibidem ills us Chriſtiqui Proca- 
caſſmi ſanguinem fundite. Quid iſto opere manifeſtins, quid. 
hac probatione fidelins ? ſimplicut as veritatis in medio eſt, vir- 
ts ills ſua aſſiſtit, nihil ſuſpicari licebit, magia aut aliqua 
fallacia fieri. Dittis. non ſtetis, ſioculs veſtri &. aures per- 
miſerint volts. . In theſe very daring words, we ſee how. 
the Chriſtians -appealed to their ſenſes, even with the hazard 


of their own lives, that they would make even eAſculap;-. 


+ himſelf confeſs what he was, and by whoſe power all the 
cures were wrought upon the dreamers in his Temples. . And 
for the maxner of the Devils . cures, the ſame Author ex- 
plains it thus, Ledunt primo, dehinc remedia pracipiunt ad 
miraculum nova, ſrve contraria, poſt que deſinunt ladere © 
curaſſe creduntur. They firſt poſſeſs the bodies themſelves (as 
Demoniacks were common. in thoſe times ) and affe& it with 
various diftempers , afterwards upon uſing the ſtrange reme- 
dies preſcribed by AX ſculapins, they forſakg their ſtation, 
and the perſon is cured. And for the cures performed by 
the Emperours, thoſe who conſider what various artifices 
were about that time ſed to procure an opinion of Divins b 
in the Emperors, will pot much wonder that ſuch reports 
thould be ſpread of them, or that any perſoxs. ſhould feign 
theſe diftempers to give themſelves out to be cared by them. 
But granting ſomewhat. wonderful in:theſe,. what are they, 
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- compared with thoſe done by Chriſtians ? and who ever would 


lay down his life to arreſt any of them ? So that though the 
Devil by his ſabr:i/ry may eaſily #mpoſe upon Spettators eyes, 
yet it was poſſible for him by any power of his ow toal- 
ter the courſe 0. nature or produce any real miracle. For 
every true miracle is a ;roduition of ſomething out of no- 
thing ( wh:ch cannot be wone by leſs than an oxr7potent arm ) 
and thar either in the thing ic ſelf, or the manner of produ- 
cing it, In the thing it. ſelf when itis ofthat yatwre that it 
cannot be produced by any ſecond cauſes , as the raiſing of. 
the dead; in the manner of doing ic, when though the rhing 
lies within the poſſub:lity of ſecond cauſes, yet it 1s perfor- 
»:ed without the help of any of them, as in the cure oi d:ſ- 
eaſes without any ſe of means, by a word ſpeakzng , the 
touch of a garment, &c., Now that all thoſe miracles 
which were wrought in confirmation of the Chriſtian doftrine 
were ſuch true and proper miracles, will be diſcovered after- 
wards. 
God never alters the courſe of nature,. but for ſome very 
conſiderable end, For otherwile when he didit, it would 
not be taken zotice of, nor thought to be an alteration of 
the order of nature, but only ſome rare contingencies which 
lie hid in the order of cauſes, but only break, out at ſome 
:imes : of which ſort are all thoſe rþ57gs which the igno-. 
rant world's apt to account as Proazgies, Of all which rare 
contingencies in nature, Ifſay, as the Roman Orator doth, 
Si quod raro fit, id pertentum putandum eſt, ſapientem eſſe 
portentum eſt ; ſepins enim mulum peperiſſe arbitror, quam 
ſapientem fuiſſe. If all rare contingencies be atcounted pro- 
digies, a Wiſe man us certainly the greateſt Prodigy, But 
theſe are quite ofanother ature from true mwracles, which 
are immediately produced by a Divine power, and intended 
for a confirmation of ſome Divine Teſtimony, There, arenow | 
ſeveral weighty reaſorzs which might make miracles neceſſary 
in the time of our Saviour, as an evidence of his Divine Au- 
thority and power. | | C £12 4 
That he came to take aown that way of worſhip. which had 
been at firſt ſetled by 'a pawer of miracles in Moſes. God 
would not be ſo much warring to the faith of that! prople 
| | which 
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which: had received their Law. by ſigns and wonders from 


Heaven, but that there ſhould be as ſtrong. an evidence gi- 
ven to them, that the fulnef of r:7:e was come when = 
diſpenſation was to have an end, and to give place to one 
more perfe&, which was ro be effabliſhed inſtead of it, Up- 
on which acconnt the Fews might, rationally enquire after a 
ſign where any new revelation was diſcovered, which might 
null the obligation of any former Law : and when they en- 
quire ſo much after a ſign, our Saviour doth not reject the 
enquiry as in it ſelf unreaſonable, but as made in an unrea- 
ſonable manner , for they would not be contented with the 
miracles which our Saviour wrought , which ſufficiently 
manifeſted a Divine power , but all that they deſired was a 
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frien from Heaven, 1. e,ſuchas were done at the giving of the Math, 12. 38. 
Law, the thundring and lightnings there , or as the rain- I6. 1, 


ing of e Manna in the Wilderneſs , now our Saviour juſtly 
checks this demand as importune and impudent , partly as 
knowing npor; what account they asked it, meerly to tempt 
him; and not out of any real deſire of ſatisfattion , and 
partly becauſe of that abundant evidence which was given in 
the miraculos cures which were wrought by him, which 
were more ſu:table tothat deſign of doing good in the world, 
than all the Thunderclaps on Mount Sinas were ;. neither 
were the people in a condition to be fed by e Manna as they 
were in the wilderneſs, God graciouſly ſuiting the d:iſcove- 
ries of his power to the peculiar advantages of the people 
which they were madeto, and the 4iſpesſation they of 15s 
1, Thoſe terrible ſigns at Mount'S:nas being very ſuitable 
io the ſeverity and 7igour of the' Law + and the gracious 
miracles of our Saviour, to the ſweetnef and grace of the 
Gofpel. And on this account out Saviour charged the Fews 
with hypecrifie in requiring a ovvdoy as, ſomething above 


Wrap ya prodigy rather than a miracle ; Arn evil and adul-, Math. 12.79. 


Zr 0 14s moan 11. after a fign, and there. ſhall no ſign 
be given it but that of the Prophet Jonas, .z. e.. this people 
whicharefo far from the faith,of Abrabar, ( and therefore 
are ſuppoſiritious Children ) that.ho miracles whith I do, will 
convince them," but they feek only to have cheir. humours. 
gratified morethan' their fab confrived by Tome rediey 
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from Heaven, ſhall not by me be thus gratified , but having 
done enough alreadyto perſwade them, if they had any heart 
to believe, inſtead of a fign from Heaven, ihey ſhall have 
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. only one fromthe Earth, and that not ſo much zztended for 


the converſion of ſuch wilful Vnbelievers., as for the tcſt;e 
fying my Innocency tothe world, vize his reſurrettion from 
the dead, And ſo elſewhere when the Zews demand a ſign, 
K was upon the doing of that, which if they had attended to, 
had been a ſufficient ſigzz ro them,. vize. his driving the buy- 
ers and ſullers outof the Temple : Which being a thing per- 
mitted by the Sanbearin and the Prieſts, how could they 
think ſo mean a perſon, in appearance, as our Saviour. was , 
could' ever have effefed it, had it not been fora Divine Ma- 
jefty and power which appeared in him ?. Ic was not. then the 
expetation of miracles which our. Saviour rebuked in. the 
Fews, but being unſatisfied with the kind and. nature of our 
Saviours miracles.. It was their hypocriſie and wnbelief 
which (rift condemned, notwithſtanding; the. frequent: mi- 
racles which he wrought among them : For we plainly find 
our Saviour very often appealing to his miracles.as the evi- 
dences of his Divine Commiſſion : If I had not done the 
works among them, which no man «lſe did,they had not had fm, 
i.e; in not believing me. Whereby Chriſt both ſecs forth the 
neceſſity of his. working miracles in. order to the convittion 
of the world, and the greatneſs of the miracles .whichs he 
wrought ; hedid thoſe no 11ar elſe had done, no not CHoſes 
and Eliz, in _— all manner of d:ſeaſes by the word of 
his mouth , and thoſe miracles which they had done, he ex- 
ceeded them in the manner of doing them.. eHoſes.fed them 
with bread from Heaven, = Chriſt ep cn = _ ſome 

w loaves and fiſhes, to the feeding of many thouſands : E- 
[ov indeed A on the - way but (Þriſ# raiſed: 
mere, and one after he had been four days in the grave, And. 
upon this. very evidence of our Saviours miracles. we find: 
many believing on him, And even of thoſe who-:were not 
ſo far wrought” upon. as to--become F or wake of Chriſt , as 
the only Mcſſbas, yet we find them ſo far perſwaded by the 


power of his miracles, that they looked upon him as a- great: 
Prophet, or one that was ſent. from. God.,, $0 Nicodemas.,, 
ae y ( *.\ TY" —_—S ITO 


} 
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who came firf to Chriſf more as a rational enquirer 


than a believer , yet we ſee he was perſwaded that he 


was a teacher come from God, becauſe no man could do 
the miracles which Chriſt did, unleſs God were with him. And 
before him many of the Jews at 7eru/alem believed in his 
name when they ſaw the miracles which he did ; yer theſe per- 
fons Chriſt would not truſt himſelf with, becauſe he knew 
their hearts were not ſubdued to his doitrine , though their 
underſtandings were convinced by his miracles. And after 
this others ot the Fews that looked not on him as the eef- 
ſpas, yet it is ſaid they believed on him on the account of his 
miracles, And many of the people believed on him,and ſaid, 
When Chriſt cometh, will he do more miracles than theſe which 
this man hath done ? Although herein they were moſt unrex- 
ſonable in believing the evidence, and not the 1ruth atteſted 
by it, in believing Chr:ſt to be one ſent from God by his mi- 
racles, and yet not believing him to be the eWMeſſias, which 
was the thing atteſted by them. Not that meer miracles 
would prove the perſo7 to be the Meſſias who did them, but 
the miracles proved the reſtimony to be Divine , now that 
which Chr:ſ# delivered to them as a Divine Teftimony, was 
his being the Meſſias, and therefore by the ſame reaſo they 
believed him to be one ſent from God, they ought to have 
believed him to be the Meſſias ,, for one ſent from God could 
never falſifie in the main of his meſſage, as this was of our 
Saviours preaching. And hence it 1s obſervable our S4- 
viour did not ſhew forth his Divine power till he entred up- 
on his office of preaching, thereby making it appear he 2n- 
tended this as the great evidence of the truth of the doltrine 
which he preached to them. And herein the blind man in 
the Goſpel ſaw more truth and reaſon than the whole Conre 
of Sanhedrin, before which in probability he was convented 
about his cure by Chriſt , for when they ſought to get 
ſomething out of him in diſparagement of our Savionrs 
perſon and miracle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when 
they ſaid they knew God ſpake to Moſes, but for this Fel- 
low, we kjzow not from whence be 8s, Why herein, faith he, 
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could do nothing ( as though he bad ſaid ) is it not plain that 
this mar is imployed by God in- the world. by the miracles. 
which he doth > for otherwiſe God would not ſo readily af- 
fiſt him in doing ſuch great works ; for we kyow that God 
beareth not ſinners: but if any man be a worſhipper of God, 
and doth his will, him he heareth , 1. e..Tf this man pretend- 
ed a Commiſſion from Heaven fallly ( whereby he would be 
the greateſt of ſinners) can we think God would ſo miracu- 
louſly aſſiſt him 2 but we know by our Law, if one comes 
with a Commſſion irom God, and draw men not to 1dola- 
try, which is meant by a worſhipper of God, ſuch a one God 
is preſent with , and we are bound to believe him. And: 
for this very miracle , or curing one born blind-, was the 
like ever heard of before? did ever. Moſes or the Prophets 
do it? Thus we ſee. what ſtrong rational evidence there was 
in this miracle of Chriſt inthe judgement of this blind man, 
which he uttered with ſw much reafor before the Court of 
Sanhedrin, when he knew how likg he was to be excommu-- 
nicated for it ; and yet this very perſon was as yet 5gnorant 
that Chriſt was the true Meſſias, as appears by the: /equel 
of the chapter , but upon Chriſts revelation of  Nimfclt' ro 
him, he preſently believed on him. How ſtrangely irratio- 
al were the Jews then in rejefting our Saviour when his 
miracles not only exceeded thoſe of Moſes both in number 
and quality ; but which was more, they faw themſelves the 
miracles which Chriſt did, but they received thoſe of Aoſes 
only upon the credst of their Fathers ! And from the ſtrength. 
of the evidence ariſing from the power of .wiracles it is that 
Sts Peter tells the promiſcuous Afſen.bly , AR. 2.22. That 
Feſus of Nazareth was a man approved-of God among them, 
by miracles, wonders and figns, which God did by him in the- 
midſt of them, as they themſclves alſo knew,. He appeals 
to their own knowledge, which he would not certainly have 
done, had it not been in a caſe beyond all diſpute amons 
them.. Which was a thing {o notorious among them, that 
we find the Phariſees themiclves confefling it, What do we ? 
For this mau doth many miracles :- Now. then in a _ 

| Wave 
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whoſe religion had been eſtabliſhed by miracles , and the 
eertainty of the truth of it, among thoſe who then profeſſed 


it, did depend ſo much upon the conſtant credit which the 
report of the miracles done at the ſe;rlizg of their Law had 


among them ; what could be a more rational convincing way. 


of proceeding, than for our Saviour to manifeſt by a greater 
power of miracles in himſelf the undoubted credentials of his: 
commiſſion from Heaven ,, and that he was the true «Heſſias, 
which was foreto!d by their own moſt ſacred and authentical 
records ? Which will appear more, 

Becauſe the power of Miracles did evidently declare thathe 
was the very perſox promiſed.” For if the exaC&t correſpon- 
dency of the event to the prediftions in a Nation owning: 
them as Divine, be an undoubted evidence thar they are 
exactly fulfilled, our Saviour was moſt certainly the perſon 
ſo often ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament. For many of the 


Prophecies of the Old Teſtament concerning the Xeſſias ,. 


if they were not fulfilled in Chriſt, in the conditions the 
Fews have been in ſince their d:ſþerſion, ( which fell out ex- 
atly according to the preaitzon of Chriſt ) it is zmpoſſible- 
they ſhould be fulfilled ac all. So that eicher the predictions 
muſt loſe their Divine authority, or they muſt be accom-. 
pliſhed in our Bleſſed Saviour. For as Tertwllian ſharply 
ſays to the Few, Redde ſtatum Fudee quem Chriſtus inve- 
niat, & alium contende venire , let the people of the Fews be 
zn their former condition,and then plead for a Meſſias to come. 
For can any thing bz more plarn than that the Meſſivs was 
to be born in Bethlehem of fudea? but where is-that ow , 
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and how long ſince the 7ews enjoyed any civil Polity there 2* 


what is become of the ſecond Temple in the rime of which: 
the deſire of all Nations ſhould come ? Is not 7eruſalemalrea-- 
dy deſtroyed, and the oblation there long ſince ceaſed, which: 
was tO come to paſs ſo ſoon after the eſſias , and did ac- 
cordingly ?: Is not the Scepter yer departed from Judah, and: 
the Lawgiver from between his feet, and 1s not Shiloh yet 
come 2: What. ſtrange unintelligible weeks were thoſe of 
Daniel, if they were extended to ſo indefinite a ſpace of time 
as the Jews pretend? and if indefinite, what certain ground 


could from. thence be gathered of any t;we wherein their: . 
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accompliſhment was to be expetted ? but not to expatriate on 


thoſe things which are already ſo largely proved beyond all 
poſſibility of contradittion, by the artient and modern learned 
writcys againſt the Jews : To inlifſt therefore on our preſent 
buſinefi ; are not the Prophecies concerning the miracles 
which the e eſſias ſhould work exactly fulfilled in Chriſt ? 
Then the cyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf ſhall be unſtapped ,, then ſhall the lame man leap as an Hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb ſhall ſing. He mult be a great 
ranger in the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament that isto ſeek 
for.an exact fulfilling of this Prophecie. Nay, and the Zewsſh 
M-draſch upon Pſal. 146. 8, ſaith that when MMeſſias comes, 
he ſhould open the eyes of the blind, and the Fews themſelves 
often ſpeak, of the great 7 5racles which the Meſſias thould 
do when he appears , and therefore out of their own mouths 
will they be condemned, when the miracles of Chrift make it 
ſo evident that he was the true eMeſſizs, Hence when Fohn 
Baptiſt ſent his Diſciples tro Chriſt for them to be fully ſa- 
dialed concerning him, Chriſt gives this anſwer to them , he 
bids them tell him the blind receive their ſight, and the lame 
walk, and the Lepers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and the 
dead raiſed up, &c. as though the mentioning of theſe mira- 
cles was ſufficient to Make it .appear'to them who he was 
whom they came to enquire after. And therefore it is ob- 
fervable that 7obn Baprsſ# himſelf, though greater than the 
Prophets , nay than whom there was not a greater born of wo- 
men by our Saviours own Teſtimony ; yet of him it is ſaid, 
that he wrought no mir cle: of which no account can be 
given ſo probable and rational , as that God in his infinite 
wiſdom was pleaſed ſo to order it, that the cvidence of our 
Saviours being the Adeſſias might be made more clear by the 
miracles which he wrought , that the minds of people might 
not be diſtratted between John and Chriſt, he therefore 
reſerved the glory of miracles wholly to the name of Chriſt, 
that there might be no pretence of a competition between John © 
and him, 

Another reaſon of the neceſſity of miracles in our Savi- 
our by way of rational evidence, is, the overthrowing the 
power .and Kingdom of the Devil inthe world. For which 

| 4 purpoſe 
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purpoſe it is: obſervable that the Devil had ſcarce ever 
greater power over the bodies of menas well as their ſouls, 
than at that time; thence we read of ſuch a mulxtude of 
Demoniacks in the Geſpel.. For it ſeems very harſh tointer- 
pret thoſe meerly of Epuleptical and Lunatickh, perſons,. both 
becauſe the Sz:uor:Goukwar, & onnlurateuwe K mugghumud 
are mentioned. d:ſt;ntHy, and that ut appears by. the primi- 
tive (burch afterwards how frequent it was to. ejeRt the 
Devil out of poſſeſſed perſons.. Nay fo far am I from think- 
ing that the Demoniacks were meer Laxaticks, that I rather 
think with Foſſizs that the Lunaticks were truly Demo- 
niacks, only they were not conſtantly under the power of 
the Devl,. but as their paroxyſmes returned upon chem, the 
Devil loving to fiſh in ſuch rroubled. waters, And thence 
the ſame pcrſon is called a Luratick, in one place, who is 
called a Demoniack, in another , becauſe he did rwere in prin- 
Cipits lunationum, as the Arabick, verſion expreſicth it ; or as: 
Ruſticus Eipidizs more fully explains it, 


Repſerat in medium rabies horrenda furoris 
Damonts afflatu, propria qui peſte nocrvus. 
Allidit captas fado diſcrimine mentes, , 
Menſtrua deciduos cum Luna recolligit igness: 


Theophylatt is of opinion, that the Fews in the time of our 
Saviour ſuppoſed, that the ſouls of dead men became Da-- 
mons, and thence we read in Scripture of. the Demoniacks 
among the Tombes : but it.is far more probable which Grotius 
conceives, . that the Jews.were of. opinion, that the ſouls of 
dead men did hover up and down about their bodzes, and-thar 
theſe were ſo long tnder the Devils power, which many of 
the Jews to this day believe and make uſe of the 5nffance of 
the Pytbonifs raiſing Samuel , on which account the. Devils 
ro favour alt opinion fo- atvantagions totheirzntereſt, might 
appear with greater terror and. fury. about their burying 
places, as we ſee they did in thoſe poſſeſſed perſons. But on: 
whatever account it was, we find: it evident that. about. the 
rime of our Savionrs appearance, and ſome time after-, the 
traly 2y9:gy54@%0 were very frequent ; Whether. it were _ 
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the Devil by ſuch frequent poſſeſſions of perſons, and making 


them to do ſuch ſtrange things, might thereby endeavenr to 


znvalidate the evidence of our Saviours miracles ( from 


whence it is probable the Phariſees raiſed their calumny, that 


"Chriſt did miracles by Belzebub, becauſe they ſaw ſo many 


ſtrange appearances cauſed by 'poſſeſſed perſons ) or whether 


-it werethrough the admirable providence of God, which might 


give Satan the greater liberty at that rime,on purpoſe to heigh- 


zen the glory of our Saviear in diſpoſſcſſing of him, and there- 


by to give the higheſt rational evidence, that his power was of 
God, which tended ſo much to the deſtruttion of the Kingdom 
of Satan. | 

And hence the Primitive Chriſtians did ſo much triumph, 
and as it were ſult over the Devil where ever they found 
him, making him to remove his /odgings from poſſeſſed perſons, 


.-by a writ of ejeftion from the name of Chriſt, "Thence 


Origen rationally concludes that Chr:i/# had his power given 
him from above, becauſe at his very name the Devils forſook 
the bodies which they had poſſeſſed. 'Er: 38 wi Siogev fy wi 
Sf Gou 05am, 5% av x, Suwuoyes TH roman ws amy anrouWes 12i- 
vov eIxovTes dye yapey ems 7) Va” a1 Toy mAuruiwr, And heelſe- 
wheretells us, that even the meaneſt ſort of Chriſtians withe 
Out any ceremony, but meerly by their prayers, did ordinarily 
eje the Devil out of mens bodies : ws Hm 59iN&) 78 muZny 
Cum, merons © oy Ty) Ab YeUrs x10 T  Suulyoy 
E<vTEMLs ty bhokves, s muimws Sebpiuoy mes mmnnfLDa x, Zap Ve £- 
$eabeiv amd Vunis dvIguars x; owud] 0 98 mv 1, Jouary oy F 
aAonngis wet + mics SmSciten, Ordinary Chriſtians , ſaith 
he, moſt commonly do this, the grace of Chriſt by its word 
thereby diſcovering the contemptiblenefs and infirmity of the 
Devils, that in order to their ejettion they did not ſo much as 
want any learned or experienced Chriſtian. And for this they 
appeal tothe Heathersthemſetves, as appears not only by the 
challenge of Tertwllian already mentioned, bur by the Teſti- 
mony of almoſt all of them who have wrzt againſt the Hea- 
thens if vindication of the Chriſtian Religion. Thence Mi- 
wntins Felix FHec omnia ſciunt plerique, pars veſtrum,, ipſos 
azmonas de femetipſis confiteri, quoties 4 nobis torment is Vere: 
borum,, G+ oration incendils ds corporibis exignnrur. Tyſe 
| Saturnus 
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Saturnu & Serapis, & Jupiter, & quicquid demonum colitis, 
wvidts dolore quod ſunt eloquuntur , nec utique 11 turpitudinem 
ſui,nonnullis preſertim veſtrum aſſiſtentibus,mentiuntur. 1pſis 
teſtibus eos efſe Demonas, de ſe verum confitentibus creazre ; 
adjurati enim per Deum verum & ſolum, inviti, miſers cor- 
poribus inhorreſcunt , & vel exiliunt ſtatim, vel evaneſcunt 
gradatim, prout fides patientis adjuvat, aut gratia curantis 
aſpirat. Can we now think the Devil ſhould not only 
forſake his Tyranny over the bodzes of men, but let go lo ad- 
vantagious a pillar of his tyranny over the conſeiences of men 
in 1dolatrous worſhip, as the concealing himſelf was, had he 


not been forced to it by a power far greater than his own 2? 


So Cyprian ad Demetrianum , appeals to him being the 
Praconſul of Africa, about the ſamerhing ( who had written 
ſharply againſt the Chriſtians) for ſpeaking of the Devils 


whom they worſhipped in their Idols. O ft audire eos velles &+ 14D: rur, 
videre, quando 4 nobus adjurantur & torquentur Spiritualibus |. 12. 


flagris & verborum tormentss de obſeſſis corporibus ejiciuntur, 
quando ejulantes &- gementes voce humana,e poteſtate divina 


flagella & vwerbera ſentientes, venturum judicium confitentur , . 


veni & cognoſce vera eſſe que aicimu : anda little after, vide- 
bis ſub mann noſtra ſtare vinttos, & tremere captivos, quos tu 
ſuſpicis & veneraris ut Dominos, Did ever any of the Hea- 
then e Magicians ( of which there were good ſtore ) extorr 
ſuch things from the Devils as the Chriſtians did meerly by 
their prayers,and zzvocations of the name of God and Chriſt ? 
did they ever make them 'confeſs to be what they were, not 
only in poſſeſſed bodies but in their Temples too? that was 
beyond the power of their Epheſian letters, or any of their 
Magical incantations. Did the Devils ever dread ſo much 
the name of Socrates or Ariſtides as they did that of God and 
of Chriſt ? Of which Lattantizs thus ſpeaks, Quo audito 
tremunt, exclamant, & uri ſe verberarique teſtantur, & in- 
terrogats qui ſint, quando venerint, quando tn hominem irrep- 
ſerint, confitentur ſic extorti, & excruciati virtute divins nu- 
mints exulant , propter hac verbera & minas, ſanttos & juſtss 
viros ſemper oderunt, And even Apollo himſelf at the ame 
of Chrzſt trembled as much as ever the Pythian Prophereſs 
did in her greateſt furies ; ſo Prudentis tells us, * 
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Apo b.of Torquetur Apollo 
Nomine percuſſus Chriſti, nec fulmina verbi 
Ferre poteſt , agitant miſerum tet verbera lingue, 
Quot laudata Deiireſonant miracula Chriſti. 

; To theſe we may add what Firmicws faith to the ſame pur- 

De ervore prof poſe, Ecce Demon eſt. quem coli ;, cum Dei & Chriſti e,us 

reg. nomen audierit, contremiſcit, & ut interrogantibus nobts re- 

ſponaeat trepidantia verba, vis ſe celligit ; adbarens hamin; 
| lacera'ur, uritur, vapulat, & ftatim de commiſſis ſceleribus 
confitetwr, By which Teſtimonies it appears what power 
cver Satan, when he was in his Kingdem, the Chriſtians by 
the power of Chriſt had , not as though the bare »ame of 
Chriſt had ſo. great an efficacy in the ejettion of Devils, 2s 

L.1.2, C7, Origen ſeems to be of opinion (in a diſcourſe about the efficacy 

= *. of names, unworthy of ſo great a Philoſopher ) but that God 

might manifeſt to the world the r7uth that was contained in 
that ame, he did give a power to ſuch as made uſe of it, of 

working miracles by. And thence we.read in Scripture , 

that ſome who were not throughly Chriſtians, but yet pro- 

feſſed the truth of the Goſpel, and that what they did was for 
the honour of Chriſt, had a power of caſting out Devils and 
doing many wonderful things through his name. 

Glt. 6, By theſe and many other teſtimonies which might be 
produced out of the Primitive Church , we find an exat 
accompliſhment of our” Saviours promiſe to his Diſciples 

Matk 16. 17- when he took his leave of them : And theſe ſigns ſhall follow 
them that believe, In my name ſhall they caſt out Devils, &c, 
This power then in the Primitive Church had a twofold argu- 
ment Mit, both as it was a manifeſtation of the truth of the 
prediftions of our Saviour, and as it was an evidence of the 
Divine power of (hriſt, when his ame ſo long after: his 
aſcenſion had ſo great a command cver all the 3nfernal ſpirits , 
and that ſo evidently that at that r:me when the Chriſtians 
did as it were Tyrannize over Satan ſo in his own rerrito- 
ries, yet then the greateſt of his Magicians had no power to 
hurt the bodies of the Chriſtians, which is a- thing Origen 
takes much notice of, For when Celſue ſaith from. Diogenes 
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. eXgyptiiu that Magick could only hurt ignorant and wicked 
men, and had no power over Philoſophers, Origen replies, firſt, 

that Philoſophie was no ſuch charm againit the power of 

' Magick, as appears by Meragenes who writ the ſtory of 
Apollonius Tyanews, the famous Magician and Philoſopher, 

who therein mentions how Emphrates and an Epicurean 

( t% dNjueis giabovger no vulgar Philoſophers ) were catched by 

the Magick of Apollonizs ( and although Philoiraſtrs dil- 

own this Hiſtory of e Heragenes as fabuloms, yer he that 
thinks Philoſtratus for that, to be of any greater credit , is 
much dece;ved, of whom Lud, Vives gives this true charatter, n: 1.1. dic. 
that he doth magna Komeri mendacia majoribus mendacits |. 5. 
corrigere, mend one bole and make three ) but faith Origen as | 
to the Chriſtians, this 1s undoubtedly true : hefs2arzuedu 5 C0!t. Cl 1.6. 
rut x) Th weigh Drgauborri;,om bt xT! yernaniouey NS 7g Ing8 035% 
+ om man Texmuoyles Yeov, x; Graves x7! 70 bayyinos ary F 
Peru. X beious 5 wyals ovine t Jebyrws vonmes bf nukegs Mew- 

Wor, re wayein we Suwuorius tiny cxoru. Thi, faith he, we are 

moſt certain of and have found it by experience true, that thoſe 

who according to the principles of Chriſtianity do worſhip God 

over all, through Feſus, and do live according to the Goſpel, 

being conſtant in their ſolemn prayers. night and day, are not 
obnoxious to the power of any Magick or Devils whatſoever, 

Now then if the Devi! who had then ſo much power over 
others, had none upon the true' followers of Chrift, and if 
inſtead of that they had ſo great a commanding power over 

the Devil even in things which tended moſt to his diſadvar- 

tage, not only diſlodging him out of bodies, but out of his 
Taolatrous Temples , what can be more evident, than that this 
power. which was fo. efficacious for the overthrowing the 
Kingdom of Satan, mult needs be far greater than the power 

of. Satan is > Far it is ahrundoubted Maxime in natural xe#- 

ſon, that whatever is put out of its former place by force and 


violence, ic extruded by ſomething ſtronger than its ſelf ; tox Bag: th 
if the force on either fide were _ there could be no 4iſpoſ- D he , 
Jeſſmg of ezther ,[if any thing then be caſt our of its former RY 


Poſſeſſion; unwillingly, it is an nndeniable proof there was 
_ ſome power greater than his who was 4diſpoſſeſſed. Now we 
cannct. conceive, if there be ſuch wal:gnant ſpirits as by 
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many undeniable proofs it is evident there are, that they 
ſhould willingly quz:t their poſſeſſions to ſuch a doftrine which 
trends to the unavoidable ruine of their intereſt in the world ; 
if then the power of this dotFrine hath overthrown the Devils 
Kingdom in the world, whereever it hath been truly enter- 
rained, it muſt neceffarily follow, that ihis power is far above 
the power of any damned jpirits, Now what folly and mad- 
neſs was it inthe Heathens tro worſhip thoſe for Gods, which 
they could not but ſee, if they would open their eyes, were 
under ſo great ſlavery to a power above them , which could 
make them confeſs what was moſt to their d:/advantage inthe 
preſence of their great adorers ? 

». Neither ought the many counterfeits and impoſtures which 
have been in the wor/d in this kend lince the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtian Religion ( among the advancers of particular nte- 
reſts and deſigns ) make us ſuſpctt the truth of thoſe things 
which were done in the firſt Ages of the Church of Chriſt. 
For firſt it taxds to the greateſt reaſon , that the ſtrongeſt 
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arguments for the truth of a Religion ought to be Fetched 


from the ages of its firſt appearance in the world, if then 


| the evidence be undoubted as to thoſe firſt times, we ought to 


embrace our Religion as true, whatever the impoſtures have 
been among thoſe who have apparently gone aſide from that 


purity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel, which had fo great pow- 


er. Then ſecondly, if all that hath been done in this kind 
of ejetting Devils , where Chriſtianity is owned , be ac- 
knowledged for impoſtures : one of theſe two things muſt be 
ſuppoſed as the ground of it ; either that there was no ſuch 
thing as a real poſſeſſion by the Devil, or elſe there was no ſuch 
thing as a diſpoſſeſſing him ,, If the firſt , then hereby will be 
ſcen a confirmation of our former argument, that where Chr;- 
ſftianity is owned, by the power of that, the Devil is -more 
curbed and reſtrained, than where it is not, or elſe is much 
overrun With :gnorance and ſuperſtition, Of the latter,the ages 
of the Chriſtian Church , from the 10 Century to the be- 


inning of the 16 current, are a clear evidence 5 Ofthe firſt, 


all thoſe who have been converſant in the places where Pa- 
ganiſm or groſs Idolatrydo yet reign, will bring in their cre- 
ditable teſtimonies, how tyrannical the power of the Devil 

| is 
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is yet among them, -. If it be not ſo then, where careful endea- 
vours have been uſed for retriving the antient purity of Chri- 
ſftian dottrine and worſhip, we ought to #mpute it to the pow- 
er of him-who is ſtronger than Satan, who wherecyer he 
cames to dwell , doth 4:ſpoſſeſs him of his former habirari- 
ons. . If the ſecondthen be entertainedas the ground of con- 
cluding all things as impoſtures, which-are accounted diſpoſ- 
ſeſſions of Satan, viz, that he never 15 really diſpoſſeſſed, wtten 
ir muſt either be ſaid, that where he -is once ſezzed, there is 
no poſſibility of ejetting him ;- which is to ſay, that the De- 
vil hath an abſolnte and infinite power, and that there is no 
power greater than his , which'is to own him for God, or 
elſe that. Gad! ſuffers him to ryrannize. where: and how he 
will, which.is contrary to divine providence, and the care 
God takes of the world, and of the good of mankind. or elſe 
laſtly, that thoſe perſons who pretend to do it, are not ſuch 
perſons who are armed ſo much with the power of Chriſt, nor 
poſſeſſed with ſuch'\a'due ſpirie of the Goſpel , which hath 
command ovcr thele infernal ſpirits. And this in the caſes 
pretended-by the.great, Fuglers and [mpoſtirres of the Chri- 
ſtian worldy. the Popiſh Prieſts have been ſo- notorioxe, that 


none of their:own. parry of any great faith or credit would 


ſand ro vouch.them. And we have this impregnable Argu- 
ment againſt ' all ſuch [mpoſtures ,. that: the matters which 
they by ſach a59ns would give an 8vzdence to; -bting ſo vaſt- 
ly Tk ot fromgfnerid fome things:d;amety:ically oppotite 
to the firſt: delivery. and defign of the Chriſtian faith , it is 
inconſiſtent with the. way uſed for the confirmation of Chriſti- 
an-Religion in. the firſb: publiſhing of it, to atteſt the truth of 


ſuch rhengs' by any \realaniracles : For io it, would invali- 
date the'great. force of: the evidencts of rhe' truth of Chrifti-" 
anity, ib the ſame -4rgumenr (ſhould be uſed for the proving 


of that which in the judgement. of any impartial perſon was 
not delivered, when the. truth of. the dottrine of Chriſt was 
confirmed.by ſo.many.and: uncantrouled miracles. - Bur here- 


by, we\ ſee. what. w:cevcesvuble prejudice hach been done to: | 


the: :7ue -PX# itrue. doftrine of the:Gofpel and what ſtm- 
bling-blocks baye been laid in the way: of conſiderative- per- 


(ans, . to.keep them from embracing the truly Chriſtian f =_ aq 
Y ; 
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by thoſe who wauld be thought the z»fallible direffors of men 
in.it,. by. making «ſe. of the broad-ſeal of Heaven ( ſet on- 
ly to the truch of the Serrptures ) to confirm their g@nwrit. 
zen and ſuperſtitious ways of worſhip. Forif I once ſee thar 
which 1 looked on as an-aundoubred evidence of divine power, 
brought to atteſt any thing direftly contrary to divine reve- 
lation ; 1.muſt either. conclude, that God may contraditt him- 
{{lf' by ſealing both. parts of a- cortradition,' which is both 
blaſphemous.and impoſſible , or that thar ſociety of men which 
own ſuch things, is not at all tender of the honour of (bri- 
ftian doitrine, but ſeeks to ſer up an intereſt contrary to xt, 
and matters not what diſadvantage 15 done to the grounds of 
Religion by ſuch. unworthy pretences.; and which of: theſe 
two, is more rational.and trae:, let revery .ones' conference 
judge, And therefore it is much the: zurereſt of the (br:ſti- 
an world to have all ſuch frauds and :mpoſtures diſcovered, 
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which do ſo mych diſſervice to the Chriſtian faith, and are 


ſuch ſecret fomenters of Atheiſm and Infidelity. + But how 
far that.proms/4 gf our Saniaxr, that they which believe 511 his 
names, ſuall caſt.oug: Devils, and do many mirgcles, may extend 
even iu thele laſt ages of the worid\to:{uch generoxs and pri- 
mitive-ſpirited Chriſtians, who out of a great and deep ſenſe 
of the truth of (hriſtianity and tenderneſs to the ſouls of 
Mes ſhould -go among Heathens aud 'Jafidels to convert 
them only to Chrz/t ( and nor to ſecular i*tereft;uhder pre-' 
tence. of an' infallible bead.) is not here a' place :tully to en 
quire, 1 confeſs I cannot ſee any reaſon why: God may not 
yet for the convittion of Infidels, employ ſuch'a power of 
miracles, although there be not ſuch zeceſſity'of ir,-as there 
was inthe firſt. propagation. of the' Goſpel, rhett' being ſome 
evidences of the power of (briftranity.now;, which'were nor 
ſo clear then ( as the overebrowing the King dow of ' Satan in 
the world,the prevailing of Chriſtianity notwithſtanding force 
uſed againſt it , the recovery. of 'it- from amidſt aft the corru- 
ptions which were mxed-with. it ;, the conſent of theſe partees 
:8 the cammen' foundations of C lireftienity, berg 4 ſage 
framreach orber with. grou:birterneſ.ofJpirie Yyhought Þ lay 
it. be riot of 4batwcceſſiry:now, when the Soriptiies are con- 
vevgedto.us in a cartaru unintereupted manniy yer m—_—_ 
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pleaſe out of his abundant proviſion for the ſatisfattion of the 
minds of men, concerning the. truth of Chriſtian doftrine , 
tv employ good men todo ſomething which may manifeſt the 
power of Chriſt ta be above the Devils, whom th:y worſhip, 
And therefore I ſhould far ſooner believe the relation ot the 
miracles of : Xaverins and his Brethren, employed in the con- 
verſion of Infiels, than Lipſizs his Virgo Hallenſis and Aſpre- 
collzs, could it bur be made evident to me that the deſign of 
thoſe perſons had more of Chriſtianity than Popery mn it , 
that #5, that they went more upon a deſign to bring the ſouls 
of the Infidels ro Heaven, than to enlarge the au:hority and 
juriſd:ftion of the Roman Church, | 
But whatever the rrath of thoſe miracles, or the deſign 
of thoſe perſons were, we have certain and undoubted evi- 
dence of the truth of thoſe miracles, whereby Chriſtianity 
was firſt propagated, and the Kingdom of Satan overchrown 
in the world , Chriſt thereby making it appear that his power 
was greater than the 'Devils, who had poſſeſſnn , becauſe he 
overcame him, took from bim all his armour wherein he tru- 
ſfted, and divided his ſpoils; 1. e. diſpoſſefſed him of mens bo- 
dies, and his Idolatrous Temples, ſilenced his Oracles, nonpluſt 
bis Magicians, and at laſt, when Chriſt;anity had overcome 
by ſuffering, wreſted the worldly power and Empire out of 
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the Devils hands, and employed it againſt himſelf, Neither 


may we think, becauſe ſince that time the Dvil hath got ſome 
ground in the world again by the large ſpread of Mahometiſm, 
and the general corruptions in the Chriſtian world that there- 
fore the other was no argument of divine power , becauſe the 


truth of Chriſtianity is not tyed to any particular places ; be- - 


cauſe ſach a falling away hath been foretold in the Scripture , 
and therefore the truth of them is proved by it and becauſe God 
himſelf hath threatned that thoſe who will not receive the 
truth in the love of it, ſhall be giver up to ſtrong deluſions. Doth 
not this then in fead of abating the y tho the argument, 
confirm it more, and that nothing is fallen out in the (br:- 
ftian world, but what was foretold by thoſe whom God em- 
ployed. in the converting of it ? But we are neicher without 
ſo-me fair hopes even from that divine revelation which was 
yet a 


ſealed by nuncontrauled evidence, that there may be 


time : 
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' timeto come when Chriſt will recover his Churches to their 


priſtine. parity and ſimplicity, bur withal- I think we are nor 


'to- meaſure the future felzcity of the Church by outward 


ſplendor and greatneſs (which too many ſo ſtrongly fancy } - 
but -by a: #ecovery of-that true ſprrie of Chriſtianity which 
breathed'in the firſt ages of the Church, whatever the out- 
ward condition of the Church may be : For if worldly great- 


' neſs, and eaſe, and riches, were the firſt zmpairers of the 


purity of (hriſtian Religion, \t is hard to conceive how the 
reſtoring of the Church'of Chriſt to its true glory, can be. by 
the advancing of that, which gives ſo great an occaſion to 
pride and ſenſuality, which are ſo contrary to the deſign of _ 
Chriſtian Religion ; unleſs we ſuppoſe men free from thoſe 
corruptions, which continual experience ſtill tells the world 
the Rulers as well as members: of the Chriſtian ſociety are 
ſubje to, Neither may that be wondered ar, when ſuch uz- 
eveneſi of parts is now diſcovered in the great Luminaries 
of the world, and the Sun himſelf is found to have his ma- 
cule,. as though the Sun had a purple Fever, or as Kircher 
expreſſeth it, Ipſe Phabus , qui rerum omnium in univerſo 
nature Theatro aſpettabilium longe pulcherrimus omnium. opi- 
nioxe eſt habit us, hoc ſeculo tandem fumoſa facie, ac infetto 
wultu maculi prodiit ; diceres eum variolts' laborare ſene- 
ſcentem : I ſpeak not this as though an outward flouriſhing 
condition of the Church were inconſiſtent with its purity , for 
then the way to refine it, were to throw it into the flames 
of perſecution ;, but that the advancement of the flouriſhing 
condition of the (hurch, is not meerly by outward pomp and 
grandeur, and that the purity of the (barch is not inconſs- 
ſtent with a ſtate of outward difficulties, which the experience 


. of the Primitive Church gives an #rrefragable demonſtration 


of. Thus much may ſerve to ſhew the neceſſity of a power of 
miracles, conjoyned with the Chriſtian dofirine, to manifeſt 
the erutb of it by overthrowing the Kingdom of that great 
Antichriſt the Devil, who had uſurped ſo much Tyranny 
over the world, 

The laſt reafor why a power of miracles was ſo neceſſary 
for confirming the truth of the Goſpel, is, becauſe the Goſpel 
was to-be propagated over the world without any other ratio- 
nal 
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yal evidence than was contained in the miracles wrought for 
the confirmation of it, Now the admirable ſuccef{ which this do- 
rine found in the world, conſidering all the circumſtances 
of it , do make it clear what certainty there was that the 
miracles which were wrought were true, and they were cer- 
tain evidences that the doitrine atteſted by them was from 
God, Now this will appear from theſe two things, 


That no rational account can be given why the Apoſtles 


ſhould undertake to publiſh ſuch a doitrine, unleſs they had 
been undoubtedly certain that the Doltrine was true, and they 
had ſufficient evidence to perſwade uthers to believe it. 

| That no ſatisfattory account can be given, conſidering the 
nature of the doltrine of Chriſt, and the manner of its propaga- 
tion, why it ſhould meet with ſo great acceptance in - world, 
had there not been ſuch convincing evidence as might fully per- 
ſwade men of the truth of it. 

I begin with the firſt, from the publiſhers of this doitrine 
in the world. All that I here require by a way of a Poſtula- 
zum or ſuppoſition, are only theſe two things, which no man 
right in his wits 1 ſuppoſe will deny : 1. That men are ſo far 
rational agents, that they will not ſa upon any work of moment 
and difficulty, without ſufficient grounas inducing them to it ,, 
and by ſo much the greater the work, is, the more ſure and 
ſtedfaſt had the grounds need to be which they proceed up- 
One, 2. That the Apoſiles or firſt Publiſhers of the (hriſti- 
anÞcfirine were not men diſtracted, or bereft of their wits, 
but afted by principles of common ſenſe, reaſon and under- 

anding, 4 other men in the world do : Which if any one 
ſhould be ſo far beſide his wits as to que)izon, if he bave bur 
patience and underſtanding enough to read and conſider 
thoſe admirable writings of theirs which are conveyed to 
us by as certain uninterrupted a Tradition as any thing in 
the world hath been, by that time he will ſee cauſe to al- 
ter his judgement, and to ſay that they are not mad, but 
ſpeak the words of the greateſt trmth and ſobcrneſ, Theſe 
things ſuppoſed, I now proceed to the proving of the 
thing in hand, which will be done by theſe three things, 
Firſt, That the Apoſtles could not but know how hazardous 
an emplyment the preaching E the Goſpel would - ta 
n them, 
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them. - Secondly, that no motive can be conceived ſufficient for 
them to undertakg ſuch an employment, but the infallible truth 
of the deftrine which they preached. Thirdly, that the greateſt 
aſſurance they had themſelves of the truth of their Doftrine, 
was by being eye-witneſſes of the miracles of Chriſt, 

Firſt, That the Apoſtles could not but underſtand the hazard 
of their employment, notwithſtanding which they cheerfully un- 
dertook it, That men armed with no external power , nor 
cried up for their wit and learning, and carrying. a deftrixe 
with them ſo contrary to the general inc/inations of the 
world, having nothing, in it to recommend it to mankind but 
the rrauth of it, ſhould go about to perſwade the world to 
part with the Religion they owned, and was ſetled by their 
laws, and to embrace ſuch a Religion as called them off from all 
the things they loved in this world, and to prepare themſelves 
by mortification and ſelf-denial for another world, is a thin 
to humane reaſon incredible, unleſs we ſuppoſe them acted by 
a higher ſpirit than mankznd is ordinarily atted by. For what is 
there ſo deſireable in continual reproaches and contumelies ? 
what delight is there in racks and priſons ? what agreeableneſ 
in flames and martyrdoms to make men undergo ſome, nay all 
of theſe rather than diſown that dofFrine which they came to 
publiſh? Yet thele did the Apoſtles cheerfully undergo in 
order to the converſion of the world to the rruth of that do- 
rine which they delivered to it, And not only ſo, gut 
though they did foreſee them , they were not dsſcouraged 
from this undertakzng by it. IT cunfeſs, when men are upon 
hopes of profit and intereſt in the world, engaged upon a de- 
ſign which they promiſe themſelves impunity in, having pow- 
er on their ſide, though afterwards things it.ould fall our 
contrary to their expettation, ſuch perſons may die in ſuch a 
cauſe, becauſe they muſt, and ſome may carry it out with 
more reſolution, partly through an s7nate fortitude of ſpirit, 
heightned with the advantages of Relioion, or an Enthuſi- 
aſtick, temper. But it is hard to conceive that ſuch _ 
would have undertaken ſo hazardous an employment, if be- 
forchand they had foreſeen what they muſt have #ndergore 
for it. But now the Apoſtles did forekrow that bonds and im- 
priſonment, nay death it ſelf muſt be undergone in a violent 
man- 
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. manner, for the ſake of the deftrize which they preached , yet 
notwithſtanding all this, they go boldly and with reſolution 

on with their work, and give not over becauſe of any hard- 

ſhips and perſecutions they met withal, One of the chiefeſt of 

them, St, Peter, and as forward as any in Preaching the Goſpel, 7ol 21. rg. 
had the very manner of his death forctold him by Cbriſt him- 

ſelf, before his Aſcenſion, yet ſoon after we find him preaching 

(briſt in the midſt of thoſe who had crucified him, and tel- 
ling them to their faces the greatzeſs of their ſin in it, and 

appealing to the miracles which Chriſt had done among | 
them, and bidding thems repent and believe in him whom they aq ...1,11, 
had crucified, if ever they would be ſaved: And this he did, 30, 
not only among the people who gave their conſent to the Att 3: 1415, 
crucifying of (Chriſt , but ſoon after , being convented toge- —_— 

ther with Johx, betore the Court of Sanhbedrin (probably 4: 5o 

the very ſame which not long before had ſentenced Chriſt ag. 4. to, 12. 
to death ) for a miracle wrought by them, with what incre- 

dible boldneſs doth he to their faces tell them of their war- 

dering Chriſt , and withal, that there was no other way ro 

ſalvation but by him whom they had crucified ! Be it known 

unto you all ( ſaith Peter to the Sanhearin ) and to all the 

people of Iſrael, that by the name of Jeſus Chriſt whom ye have 

crucified, whom God raiſed from the dead, even by him doth 
. this man ſtand here before you whole. Neither ts there ſalvation 

in any other : for there 1s none «ther name under Heaven given 

among men whereby we muſt be ſaved. What an heroick free- 

dom of ſpirit appears in theſe words ! what magnanimity and 

courage was there now in that perſoz, who durit in the face 

of this (oxrt tell chem of their murder, and that there was 

no ſalvation but by hin: whom they had crucified! Well 

might they worder at the boldneſs of the men, who feared 

not the ſame death which they had ſo lately brought their. 

Lord and Maſter to. 

Neither was this ſingly the caſe of Peter and Zohr, but all 5:8, 19, 

the reſt of the Apoſtles undertook their work with the ſame 

reſolution and preparation of Spirit to undergo the greateſt 
hardfhip in the world for the ſake of the rrurhs they Preach- 

ed, And accordingly as far as Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtery can aſcer- 

tain us of it, they did all bur Fehr: ( and that to make good Joh, 21. 22, 
Nn2 the 
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the predition of Chriſt ) ſuffer violent deaths by the hands 
of thoſe who perſecuted them meerly for their dc&rine. And 
which is moſt obſervable, when Chr:/# deſigned them firſt of 
all for this work ,.be told them before-band of reproaches, 
perſecutions, all manner of hardſhips, nay of death it ſelf 
which they muſt #nderge for his ſake. All that he gavethem 
by way of encouragement, was, that they could only kzl{ the 
body and not the ſoul, and therefore that they ſhould fear him 
enly who could deſtroy both body and foul in Hell ; all the ſup- 
port they had, was, an expeftation in another world, and that 
animated them to go through all the hardſhips of this. Where 
do we evet read of any ſuch boldneſs and courage in the moſt 
knowing Phzloſophers of the Heathens ? with what faintnef 
and miſgiving of mind doth Socrates ſpeak in his tamous dif- 
courſe ſuppoſed to be wade by him before his death ? how 
uncertainly doth he ſpeak of a ſtate of immortality ? and yet 
in all probability Plato ſet it forth with all advantages ima- 
ginable. Where do we ever find that ever auy of the great 
friends of Socrates, who were preſent at his death, as Pheao, 
Cebes, (rito and Simmias, durſt enter the Areopagus , and 
condemn them there for the w:urther of Socrates, though 
this would be far ſhort of what the Apoſtles did ? why 
were they not ſo charitable as to inform the world better of 
thoſe grand rruths of the being of God and immortality of 
ſouls, 1t at leaſt they were fully convinced of them them- 
ſelves > Why did not Plato at leaft fpeak out, and tell the 
world the truth, and not diſguiſe his diſcourſes under feigned 
»ames, the better to avoid accuſation and the fate of Socra- 
tes ? how doth he mince his excellent matter, and plays as 
it were at Bo-peep with his Readers, ſometimes appeafing and 
then pulling 1n his hor77s again? It may not be an improbable 
conjetture that the death of Socrates was the foundation of the 
Academy : T mean'of that cautelous dofirine of withholdin 

eſſent, and being both pro and con, ſometimes of this ſide, and 
ſometimes of that : for Socrates his death hath made all his 
friends very fearful of being too dogmatical, And Plato 
himſelf had roo much riches and withall roo wwch of a 
Courtier in him to hazardthe dear priſon of his ſoul, viz. his 
body, meerly for an ethereal vehjcle» He had rather ”— 
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ſoul flutter up and down in terreſtrial matter, or the cage it 
was pent up 1n, than hazard too violent an opening of ut by 
the hands of che Arecopagus, And the great Roman Orator 
among the reſt of Plaro's ſentiments had learnt this too , for 
although in his d:ſcourſes he hath many times ſuſficiently 
laid open the folly of the Heathen worſhip and Theology , yet 
he knows how to bring himſelf off ſafe enough with the 
people ,, and will be ſure to be dogmatical only in this , that 
nothing 15 to be innovated in the Religion of a (ommonyealth, 
and that the cuſtoms of our Anceſtors are inviolably to be ob- 
ſerved. Which principles had they been ere as they were 
fafe for the perſons who ipake them, the Chriſtian Religion 
had never gained any entertainment in the world ; for where 
ever it came, it met with this potent prejudice that it was 
looked on as an innovation, and therefore was ſhrewdly 
ſuſpeted by the Governours of Commonwealths , and the 
Preachers of it puniſhed as faltions and ſeditions perſons , 
which was all the pretext the wiſe Politicians of the world 
had for their cruel and izhumane perſecutions of ſuch mul- 
titudes of peaceable and innocent Chriſtians, Now when theſe 
things were forerold by the Apoſtles themſelves before their 
going abroad \o plainly, that with the ſame faith they did 
believe the dofFrine they Preached to be true, they muſt be - 
lieve that all theſe things thould come to paſs, what courage 
and magnanimity of ſpirit was it in them thus to encounter 
dangers and as it were court the flames ? Nay and before the 
time was come that they muſt dye, to ſeal the eruth of their 
dofrine , their whole life was a continual peregrination , 
wherein they were as ſo many Jobs in pilgrimage, encountred 
with perils and dangers on every ſide ,, of which one of the 
moſt painful and ſucceſsful, St. Paul hath given in ſuch a large 
inventory of his perils, that the. very reading of them were 
enough to undo a poor Epicurean Philoſopher, and at once 
to ſpoit him of the ewo pillars of his happineſs, the quietneſs 
of his mindand eaſe of his body, Thus we ſee what a hazar- 
dous imployment-that was which the Apoſtles went upon, and 
that it was ſuch as they very well underſtood the difficulty of 
before they ſer upon it. 
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could carry them through ſo hazardous an employment, but the 
full convittions of ther minds of the undoubted truth and cer- 
tainty of the doftrine which they delivered, We find before 
that no vulgar motives in- the world could carry them upon 
that deſign which they went upon, Could they be /ed by. 
ambition and vain glory who met with ſuch reproaches where 
ever they went, and not only perſecutions of the tongue , 
but the ſharper ones of the hands too ? we never read of 
any bur the Primitive Chriſtians who were ambitious of be- 
ing Martyrs, and thought long till they were in the flames - 
which made Arrius eAntonins being Proconſul of Aſia, when 
(/riſtians in multitudes beſer his tribunal and thronged in 10 
be condemned, ſay to them, © mot, 63 Sias7e amebvioxyy upnuts 
n beayes Txere. O miſerable people, had not ye wayes enough to 
end your lives at home, but ye muſt croud for an execution ! 
This was a higher amb:tzon by far than any of thoſe mancipia 
glorie, thoſe Chamaleons that lived on the breath of <pplauſe, 
the Heathen Philoſophers ever reached to, who were as Ter- 
tullian expreſſeth it, homines glorie & elequentie ſolins libi- 
dinoſi, unſatiable thirſters after the honour and eloquence of 
the world ;, but the Spirit of a Chriſtian did ſoar too high to 
quarry on ſo me:na prey, When the more ſober Heathens 
had taken a ſfrilter notice of the carriages and lives of the 
Preachers of the Goſpel and all their genuine followers, they 
inſtead of the common and rude name of impoſtures , gave 
them a more civil title of Phzloſophers, and looked upon their 
dottrine as a ſublimer kind of Philoſophy, non utique divinum 
negotiun exiſtimant ſed mags Philoſophia genus, as Tertulli- 
ar tells us, becauſe the P —_ pretended ſo much to 
moral virtues which they ſaw the Chriſtians ſo excellent in , 
bur as Tertullian there replies, nomen hoc Philoſophorum De- 
monia non fugat, The Devil was never afraid of a Philoſo- 
phers beard, nor were diſeaſes cured by the rouch of a Philo- 
ſophick. pallium. T here was ſomething more Divine in Chr:- 
ftians than in the grave Philoſophers , and that not only in 
reference to their lives, and the Divine power which was 
ſeen in them, but in reference to the trath and certainty of 
their dofrine, it being a true charatter given of both, by that 
ſame excelent writer in behalf of the Chriſtians of his time : 
| Verita- 
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Veritatem Philoſophi quidem affcitant, poſſident autem Chri- 
ſftiani , what the Philoſophers deſired only, the (hriſtians enjoy, 
which was Truth : and as he elſewhere more fully ſpeaks, 
mimic: Philoſaphi affefttant veritatem, & affeftando corrum- 
punt, ut qui gloriam captant ,, Chriſtiani eam neceſſario ap- 
petunt & integri preſtant, ut qui ſaluti ſue curant. Truth 
# the Philoſophers miſtreſs which by courting he vitiates and 
corrupts, looking at noth;ng but his own glory: but truth is the 
Chriſtians eMatron whoſe direttions he obſerves and follows, 
becauſe he regards no glory but that to come, And tolet them 
further ſee whar a difference there was between a Chriſtian 
and a Philoſopher , he concludes that diſcourſe with theſe 
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words, Quid adeo ſimile Philoſophias & Chriſtianus ? Gracie - 


Diſcipulus & cali ? fame negotiator & vite ? verborum & 
fattorum operator ? rerum ara &- deſtruttor ? amic us &- 
inimicus errorts ? veritatss interpolator + integrator ? furator 
ejus & cuſtos ? As much diſtance (ſaith he } as there # between 
Greece and Heaven, between applauſe and cternal glory, be- 
tween words and things, between building and deſtroying,be- 
tween truth and error, bctween a plagiary and corrupter of 


truth, and a preſerver and advancer of ut ; ſo much us there - 
between a Philoſopher and a Chriſtian, The Heathens might 


ſuſpe# 'indeed ſome kind of affinity between the firſt - 
Preachers of the Goſpel and the antient Sophiſts of Greece, - 
becauſe of their frequent goin3 from place to place, and pre- 
tending a kind of Enthuſiaſm as they did; but as much - 
difference as there is between a Knight Errant and Hercules, - 


between a Aountebank and Hippocrates, that and much 


greater there is between a Greek, Sophiſt and an Apoſtle. - 


Socrates in Plato's Enthydemus hath excellently diſcovered 


the vanity and futility of thoſe perſons under the perſons of 


Euthydemus and Dionyſodorus, and ſo likewiſe in his Prota- 


goras ; their intent was only like the Retiaries in the Roman- 


Spefacles to catch their adverſaries in a net , to intangle 
them with ſome captious queſtion or oiher , bur how vaſtly 


different from this was the defer of the Apoſtles who abhor'd 


thoſe m—_ contentions Which then were in the Heathen 


world , and came to ſhew them that Truth which was reveal- 


ed wich an -intent of making them berrer wen - 
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We ſee the Apoſtles were not carried forth by any mean 
and vulgar motzves, neither did they drive on any private 
ends of their own , all that they minded was the promoting 
of the dofrine which they preached. Nay they accounted 
no hazards comparable with the advantage which the world 
enjoyed through the propagation of the Chriſtian Religion. 
This ſhewed a truly noble and generous ſpirit in them which 
would not be hindred from doznzg the world good, though 
they found ſo bad entertainment from it , yea they rejoyced 
in their greateſt ſufferings which they underwent in ſo good 
2- cauſe , wherein thoſe Primitive Chriſtians who were the 
genuine followers of the Apoſtles, did ſo far imitate them, 
that, etiam damnati gratias agunt , they gave the Judges 
thanks that they thought chem worthy to loſe their /ives in 
a cauſe which they had reaſon to triumph in, though they 
died tor it. And when any of them were apprehended, they 
diſcovered ſo little fear of puniſhment , ut unum ſolummodo' 
guod non ante fuerint peniteret, that nething troubled them ſo 
much as that they had been Chriſtians no 7 ns » as One of 
their number ſpeaks. And when the Heathens uſually 
ſcoffed at them and called them Sarmentitis and Semaxtii 
becauſe they were burned upon the Croſs, one of them in the 
name of the reſt anſwers, hic eſt habirus vittorie noſtre, hec 
palmata veſts, tali curru triumphamus , the (roſs was only 
their triumphant Chariot which carried them ſooner to 
Heaven. Now this courage and reſolution of ſpirit which 
was ſeen in the firſt planters of (hriſtianity in the world 
made all ſerious and inquiſitive perſons look more narrowly 
into thoſe things, which made men ſ{;ght ſo much the com- 
mon bug-bears of humane nature , ſufferings and death, 
Quts ent non contemplatione ejus concutitur, ad requirendum 
quid intus in re ſit ? quis non ubi requiſtvit accedit ? ubs 
acceſſit pati exoptat ? Thele ſufferings made men enquyre , this 
enquiry made them believe , that belief made them as wllizg 
to ſuffer themſelves as they had ſeen others do it before them, 
Thus it appeared to be true in them, exquzſitior queque cru- 
delitas, illecebra mags eſt ſeite , plures efficimur quoties me- 
timur 4 vobss ,, ſemen eſt ſangus Chriſtianorum ; The cruelty 
of their enemies did but increaſe their number ,, theharveſt of 
their 
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their pretended juſtice was but the ſeed-time of Chriſtianty , 
and no ſeed was jo fruitful as that which was ſteeped in the 
blood of Martyrs, Thence Fuſtin Martyr ingenuoully faith 
of himſelf, that while he was a Platonick, Philoſopher, he de- 
rided and ſcoffed ar mm vw > ory Faro _ he conſidered 
. their great courage and conſtancy in dying for their profeſſion, 
a. not think thoſe Could poſlibly be men al ck nt 
voluptuous, who when offers of life were made them, would 
rather chooſe death than deny Chriſt, By which he found 
plainly that there was a hzgher ſpirit in Chriſtianity than 
could be obtained by the ſubl:me notions and ſpeculations of 
Plato , and that a poor ignorant Chriſtian would do and 
ſuffer more for the ſake of Chriſt than any of the Academy 
in defence of their maſter Plato. Now ſince all men natu- 
rally abhor ſufferings, what is it which ſhould ſo powerſully 
alter the nature and diſpoſition of Chriſtians above all viher 
perſons, that they alone ſhould ſeem in that to have forgo 
humanily , that not only with patzence , but with joy they 
endured torments and abode the flames ? What | were they 
all poſſeſſed with a far more than Srozcal Apothy,. that no 
ſenſe of pain could work at all upon them ? or were they 
all beſotted and infatuated perſons that did not know what it 
was they underwent ? Itis true ſome of the more blind and 
wilful Heathens derided them as ſuch ; bur who were the 
more infatuated , let any ſober perſon judge : they who 
ſighted and rejeted a dotrine of ſo great conrernment, which 
came atteſted with ſo much reſolution and courage in the 
profeſſors of it , or they who were ſo far perſwaded of the 
truth of it, that they would rather de than deny it ? dicimus 
& palam dicimus, & wvobss torquentibus lacerati & cruents 
vociferamur, Deum colinrus per (hriſtum, They were not 
aſhamed to believe in the blood of Chriſt even when their 
own blood ran down before their eyes, and confeſs Chriſt with 
their mouths when their bod;es were upon the rack, Certain- 
ly then there were ſome very powerful and convincing ar- 
guments which baoyled upthe ſpirits of true Chriſtians in that 
deluge of ſufferings which they were to ſwim through , it 
muſt be a ſtrong and well-grounded faith which would hold 
out under ſo great tryals, and = could not be to ſeek = 
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the moſt perſwaſive motives to faith, who were ſo ready to 
give an account to others of the hope that was in them, and 
to perſwade all other perſons to the embracing of it. With 
what face and confidence otherwiſe could they perſwade 
men to embrace a deftrine {0 dangerox as that was, had there 
not been morives ſufficient to bear up againſt the werghe of 
ſufferings, and arguwents perſwaſrve to convince them of the 
1nndoubred certainty of that doftrine which they encouraged 
them to believe ?. - 

Now that which appears to have been the main gromnd of 
fatisfattion to the Primitive (briſtians as to-the rrmth and 
certainty of the Dottrine of Chriſt, was this, that the Do@rine 
cf the Goſpel was at firſt delivered to the werld by thoſe 
perſons who were themſelves eye-witneſſes of all the miracles 
which our Saviour wrought 1n confirmation of the truth of 
what he ſpake. They were ſuch perſo7s who had been them- 
ſelves preſent, not only to hear moſt of our Saviours admira- 
ble diſcourſes when he was in the world, but to ſee all thoſe 

loriow things which were done by him, to make it appe:r 
that he was ::meatately ſent from God, Let us now appeal 
to our own faculties, and examine a little what rational evi- 
dence could poſſibly be deſired, that the dottrine of the Goſpel 
was true , which God did not afford to the world > Whar 
could the perſons who were the auditors of our Saviour de- 
ſire more as an evidence that he came from God, than his doing 
ſuch things which were certainly above any created power , 
either hamane or Diabolical, and therefore muſt needs be 
Divine 2. What could other perſor5 deftre more who were not 
preſent at the doing of theſe miracles, but that the reporye of. 
them ſhould be conveyed to them in an wndoubrted manner by 
thoſe per/oz5 who were eye-witneſſes of them , and made it 
appear to the. world they were far from any inrention of 
deceiving it? Now this makes the Apoſtles themſelves in 
their own writings ( though they were divinely inſpired ) 
appeal to the rational evidence of the truth of the things in 
that they were delivered by them who. were bane en of 
them, . There St.. Peter ſpeaks thus tothe diſperſed' Jews, £ 
W ow plowivors moles iZarnlnow]es ewoelon ly va F 0% Kuels 
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wanciomT HY. For we have not followed cunning ly deviſed fa- 
bles, when we made known unto you the power and commyg 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but were eye-witneſſes of his Ma- 
jeſty. The power and coming of Chiiſt which the Apoſtle 
{peaks of, was not as ſome 1mprobably conceive , either his 
general coming to judgement upon the world, or his particu- 
{ar coming upon the Nation of the Fews , but by an Hendy- 
ades, by his power and coming is meant his powerful appear- 
rance in the wor/d, whereby he mightily diſcovered himſelf 
to be the So of God, Now this ſatth the Apoſtle , was no 
or7017 wt wil , not like the Heather Mythology concern- 
ing the zupsoiar 8& 6Hgayciau of their Gods among them (which 


were ſo frequently believed among them , that Dionyſizes 4s: 


Halicarnaſſeus condemns the Epicureans, becauſe they did 
deride 725 &hgarcias o 340v, the appearances of their Gods in 
the world) now ſaith the Apoſtle, afſure your ſelves, this is no 
ſuch appearance of a God on earth as thar among the Hea- 
thens was; for ſaith he,we our ſelves who declare theſe things 
were im), we fully underſtood this ue uvcjewy this great 
myſtcrie of godlinef,God manifeſt in the fiſh, tor we ſaw his 
warms, that great majeſty which attended him in all which 
he ſpake or did , we law all thoſe wzade 73 8:3 the great 
things of God, which were manifeſt in him, all thoſe mira. 
culous operations which were wrought by him. Therefore 
as this was a great confirmation of the faith of the Apoſtles 
themſelves that they ſaw all theſe things, ſo we ſee it was 6f 
Sreat concernment tO the world in order to their belief th:t 
| the Goſpel was no cunningly deviſed fable, in that it was 
delivered by ſuch who were i732) eye-witneſſes of what thy 
declared, To the ſame purpoſe St. Fohn ſpeaks ad concilian- 
dam fidem, to make it appear how true what they delivered 
was in the entrance of his EpiſHe , That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have ſeen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon , and our hands have 
bandled of the wordof life ( for the life was manifeſted, and we 
bave ſeen it, and bear witneſs, and ſhew unto you that eternal 
life which was with the father and was manifeſted unto us ) 
That which we have ſeen and heard, declare we unto you. 
We ſee what great force and werght the Apoſtle layes upon 
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this, that they delivered nothing but what they had ſeen and 
beard , as they heard the doftrine of Chriſt, ſo they ſaw the 
miracles which he wrought in confirmation of it. St. Lukg 
likewiſe in the beginning of his Goſpel declares that he in- 
tended to write norbing but what he had perfctt underſtand- 
ing of from ſuch nw who had been duria?) eye-witneſſes 
and inſtruments themſelves in part of what was written., tor 
that is meant by um) 9 aoys ; and thoſe things which were 
written,he ſauh were mmnezrognulen oy nut y aero hare, things 
which are abundantly proved to be true , for being matters of 
Fatt, there could be no ſtronger proof of. them, than by ſuch 
who were eye-witneſſes of what they ſpake. And this we 
find the Apoſtles themſelves very cautious about, in the choice 
of a new Apoſtle in the room of Judas, Wherefore of thefe 
men which have companied with us, all the time that the Lord 
Jeſus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptiſm 
of John, unto that ſame day that he was taken from us, muſt 
ene be ordained to be a witneſs of his reſurrettion : For,becauſe 


Chriſt was mightily declared tobe the Son of God by his reſur- 


reftion from the dead, ( as that which was the great Seal of 
our Saviours being the Sor: of God ) therefore we find the 
Apoſtles ſo frequently atteſting the trath of the reſurrettion 
of Chriſt, and that themſelves were eye-witneſſes of. it» Thes 
Feſws, faith Peter, hath God raiſed up, whereof we all are 
witneſſes.. And again, And killed the. Prince of life, whom 
God hath raiſed up from the dead, whereof we are witneſſes , 
and both Peter and Fohx to the Sanhedrin, For we cannot 
but Jpeak the things which we have ſeen and heard.. And the 
whole Colledge of Apoſtles afterwards, And we are hu wit- 
neſſes of tes things, and ſo ts alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God 
bath given to them that obey him.. In which words they give 
them that rwofold rational evidence which did manifeſt the 
undoubted truth of what they ſpake ; for they delivered no- 
thing but what themſelves were witneſſes of, and withall was 
declared to be true by the power ofthe Holy Ghoſ# in the 
miracles which were wrought by and pox believers. . Aﬀter- 


wards we read the ſum of the Apoſtles Preaching, and the 


manner uſed by them to perſwade men of the rrath of it, in 
the words of Peter to Cornelins and hjs company, How. God 
| anointed 
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anointed Jeſus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoſt and with 


power, who went about doing good, and healing all that were 10 39, 4c, 1"; 


oppreſſed of the Devil, for God was with him:. And we are 
witneſſes of all things which he did both in the land of the Jews 
andin Hieruſalem, whom they ſlew and hanged on a tree : 
Him God raiſed up the third day, and ſhewed him openly, not 
t0 all the people,but unto witneſſes choſcn before of God,even t2 
45 who did-eat and drink_with him after he roſe from the dead. 
And he commanded us to preach unto the people, that it is be 
which was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead, 
By all which we ſee what care God was pleaſed to rake for 
the ſatisfation of the world in point of rational evidence, as 
to the truth of. the matters which were diſcovered concerning 
our Saviour Chri(t, becauſe he made choice of ſuch perſons 
to be the preachers and writers of theſe things who were the 
beſt able to ſatisfie the world about them, viz. ſuch as had 
been eye-wztneſſes of them, 

Now in order to the making it more fully evident what 
ſtrength there was in this Teſtimony given by the eApoſtes to 
the miracles of Chriſt, we ſhall more fully manifeſt the 74- 
tional evidence which attended it in- theſe following: prof ofi- 
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tions. Where the truth of a doitrine depends upon a matter of p;qy, r; 


fatt, the truth of the dottrine us ſufficiently manifeſted, if the 
matter of fatt be evidently proved in the higheſt way it 1s capa- 
ble of. Thus it is in reference to the dottrine of Chriſt , for 
the truth of that is ſo zntcywoven with the rruth of the ſtory 
of Chriſt, that if the relations concerning Chriſt be true, his 
doftrine muſt needs be Divine and infallible, For it it be 
undoubtedly true, that'there was ſuch a pcr ſon as Chriſt born 
at Bethlehem, who did ſo many miracles, and at laft ſuffered 
the death of the Croſs, and after: he had lain three days in 
the grave roſe again from the dead, what reaſon imaginable 
can I have to queſtior,, but that the Teſt:mony of this perſon 
was certainly Dzivize, and conſequently what ever he 
preached to the world was moſt certain and nndoubted truth, 
So that if we have clear evidence as to the truth of theſe 

fſages concerning our Saviour, we muſt likewiſe believe 

is dofFrine, which came atteſted with ſuch pregnant evidences 


of a Divine commiſſion which he had from God to the world... 
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No Prince can think he hath any reaſon to refuſe audience to 
an Embaſſador, when he finds his Credentials ſuch as he may 
rely «per, although himſelf. doth not ſeethe ſealing of them , 
much leſs :caſon bave we to queſtion the truth of the d. &rine 
of the Goſpel, if we have ſufficient evzdence of the truth of the 
#.atters of fatt concerning (riſt,in iuch a way as thoſe rhings 
are Capable of being proved, - 

Prop 2. The greateſt :yidence which can be given to a matter of fatt, 

zs tie ait: ſig of it by thoſe perſons who were eye-witnſſes of 
i. This is:hc F:udation whereon the birmnicft ©. ſet 's buile, 
as tO aiiy raticr of fait, for although we conceive wr have 
reaſon tt; [uſp the 17477) of a ſtory, as long as it is conv: yed 
only in a general way, by an unceriain fame and 174i nn 
yer whcn it comes to be atteſted by a ſuthicicii nur: of 
credible perſons who profeſs them lves the eyc- warn ſjes tits 
It is accounted an #nreaſenable thing to d:jiri:jt any 100ger 
the trath of it. eſpecially in theſe twocaſes, 1. When the 
watter they bear witneſs to 1 a thing which they might ealy 
and clearly perceive. 2.When many witneſſes exattly apree 
in the ſame Teſtemony. 

I. When the matter it ſelf is of that nature that it may be 
fully perceived by thoſe who ſaw it © 1. e. if it be a common 
objett of ſenſe. And thus it certainly was as to the perſon: and 
ations of Feſus Chriſt, For he was of the ſame nature with 
mankind; and they had as great evidence that they converſed 
with 7eſws Chriſt in the fleſh, as we can have that we con- 
verſe one with another, The miracles of Chriſt were real 
and viſible miracles; they could be no illuſrons of ſenſes, nor 
aeceits of their eyes, the man who was born blind and cured 
by our Saviour, was kzown to have been borx blind through 
all the Country, and his cure was after as publick as his blind- 

Joh. 9.26. 7 before, and acknowledged by the greateſt enemies of 

Chriſt at the time of its being done. When Chriſt raiſed up 

Luke 7.12. the dead man at Naim, it was before much people, and ſuch 
perſons in probability who were many of them preſent ar his 
death. But leſt there might be any ſuſpicion as to him , that 
he was not really dead, the caſe is plain and beyond all diſpute 

Jeh. 11.59. in Lazarus, who had been to the knowledge of all perſons 
thereabouts dead forr days ; here could be no deceit - all 
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when the ſtone was rowled away, and Lazar came forth in 
the preſence of them all. And yet further the death and paſ- 
bn of our Saviour was a plain ob,eft of ſenſe done in pre- 
ſence of his greateſt adverſaries. The ſouldiers themlcives 
were ſufficient witneſſes of his being really dead when the 

came to break, his bones, and jpared him becauſe they ſaw he 
was dead already. At his reſurrettion the ſtone was rowled 
away from the Sepalchre and no boay found therein , al- 
though the Sepulchre was guarded by fouldicrs, and the Diſ- 
ciples of (br:iſt all ſo fearful, that they were a:ſperſed up and 
down in ſeveral places. And that it was the ſame real body 
which he roſe withal , and no aereal vehicle appears by 
Thomas his yh and unbelief , who would not believe 
unleſs he might put his hands into the hole of his fide, and ſee 
in his hands the print of the nails, now our Saviour conde- 
ſcending ſo far as to ſatisfie the incredulity of Thomas, hath 
made it thereby evident that the body which our Saviour roſe 
from the grave with,.was the ſame :245vidual body which be- 
fore was crucified and buried in the Sepulchre.. And we find 
all the Apoſtles together upon our Saviours appearance to 
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them after his reſurref:ox, ſo far from being credulows in 


embracing a phantaſm inſtead of Chriſt , that they ſuſpetted 
that it wasetther a meer phantaſm, or an evil ſpirit which 
appeared among them , upon which it is ſaid, they were ter- 
rified and affrighted,and ſuppoſcd they had ſeen a ſpirit. Which 
our Saviour could not beat them off trom, but by appealing 
tothe judgement of their ſenſes, Handle me and ſee; for a ſpirit 
hath not fleſh and bones as ye ſee me have ; and afterwards more 
fully to convince them, he did cat inthe midſt of thb13, Now 
the mare ſuſpicions and incredulous the Apoſtles themfelves 
at firſt were , the greater evidence is it how far ihey were 
from any deſigx of abuſing the world in whar they after 
preached unto u, and what ſtrong convittio; there was in the 
thing it ſelf, which-was able to ſatisfie ſuch  ſcrupnlozs and 
ſuſpicious perſons, 

. 2+ When many witneſſes concurr in the ſame Teſtimony, 
Nothing can bhowace more the trarh of a rcſtimony, than 
the counter-witxeſs of ſuch.who. were preſent at the ſame 
altions ; but when all the wieneſſes fully agree. not: only in the 
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ſubſtance, but in all material circumſtances of the ſtory, what 
ground or reaſon can there be to ſuſpeit a forgery or deſign in 
it ; eſpecially when the perſors cannot by any fears or rhreat- 
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nings be brotght to vary from each orker in it ! Thus it 1s in 
our preſent caſe, we find no real diſſent at all mentioned ei- 
ther as to the birth, miracles, life, death, or reſurreftion of 
Teſws - 5ſt ; all the witneſſes atteſt the ſame things, though 
writing it d fferent places, and upon d:fferent occaſions , no 
alter 4:10 in any circumſtance of the ſtory, out of any de- 
ſeen «it ple..ſi::, or gratifying any perſons by it. Moſt of our 
Savicirs wiratics, not oaly his Apoſtles, but rhe people and his 
very enemies were wit: cfſ.s of, whole poſterity to this day dare 
not deny ihe truth of ich ſfrange works which were wrought 
by him. And for his rc/urreft:on, 1t would be very ſtrange 
that five hundred perſons ſhould all agree 1n the ſame thing, 
and chat no torments or death could 5ring any of them to de- 
xy the truth of ir, had there not been the greateſt certainty 
In it, 

There canbe no reaſun to ſuſpet ſuch a teſtimony which is 
given by eye-witneſſes, but exther from queſtioning their know- 
ledge of the things they ſpake of, or their fidelity in reporting 
them, Now there is not the leſt ground to donbt either of 
tbeſe, in refcrence to thoſe perſons who gave teſtimony to the 
world concerning the perſoz and attions of. our bleſſed Sa- 
UVOUr, | 

For firſt, They were ſuch as were intimately converſant both 
with the perſon and attions of Feſus (briſt , whom hehad 
choſen and trained up for that my end, that they might be 
ſufficiently qualefied to acquaint the world with the truth of 
things concerning himſelf after his reſurretion from the dead. 
And accordingly they followed him up and downs whereſoever 
he went, they were with him: in his fetiendes and retirements, 
and had thereby occaſion to obſerve all his at#:ons, and to take 
notice of the unfpotted innocency of his life, Some of his 
Diſciples were with him in his transfiguration, others in his 
agony and bloody ſweat, they hieard the expreſſions which came 
from his mouth , in all which he diſcovered a wonderful ſub- 
miſſion to the will of God, and a great readineſs of mind to 
ſuffer for the good of the world, Now therefore the =o 
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thing cannot at all be queſtioned, their means of knowing the 
truth of what they ſpake. 

Neither ſecondly 15 there any reaſon to ſuſpeft their fidelity 
in reporting what they knew : For, 1. The truth of this do- 
arine wrought fo far upon ther.,that they parted with all their 
worldly ſubſiſtence for the ſake of it : Although their riches 
were not great, yet their way of ſubſiſtence in the world was 
neceſſary ,, they left their houſes, their wives and children , 
and all tor (briſt, and that not to gain any higher preferments 
in this world { which had they aoze, it would have rendred 
their deſign ſuſpicious to' the curious and inquiſnive world ) 
but they let yo at leaſt a quiet and eaſie Fife , for one moſt 
troubleſom and dangerom. So that it is nor, how much they 


2. 
Is 


parted withal, but how freely they did it, and with what + 


chearfulneſs they underwent diſgraces, perſecutions , nay 
death it {clf for the ſake of the Goſpel. Now can it be ima- 
gined, that ever men were 10 prodigal of their eaſe and lives, 
as tO throw both of them away upon a thing which themſelves 
were not fully aſſured of the rruth of ? It had been the high- 
eſt folly imaginable, to have deceived ther-ſelves in a thing 
of ſo great moment to them, as the truth of the deftrine 
which they preached was , becauſe all their hopes and happi- 
neſs depended upon the truth of that dottrive which they 
preached, And as Tertullian obſerves, non fas eſt ulli de ſua 
religione mentir; , for, ſaith he, he that ſays he worſhips any 
thing beſides what he doth, he denies what he doth worſhip, and 
transfers his worſhip upon another, and thereby doth not womſhip 
that which he thus denies, Beſides, what probabilty is there 
men ſhould lye for the ſake of that Religion which tells them 
that thoſe which do ſo ihall not receive the reward which is. 
promiſed to thoſe who cordially adhere unto it ! Nay, they 
declared themſelves to be the moſt miſerable of all perſons 
:f their hopes were only in this preſent life, Cin we now 
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think,that any who had the common reaſon of men, would . 


part with al the contentments of this world, and expoſe thens- 
ſelves tro etinual hazards, and at laſt xndergo death it ſelf 
for the ſakg of ſomething which was r:eerly the fiction of their 
own brains? What ſhould make them ſo ſednulous and indu- 
ſtriows in preaching ſuch things that they could ſay ncceſſuy 
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the Goſpel, when yet they ſaw ſo many woes attending them in 
the preaching of it, had there not been ſome more powerful 
attraitive in the beauty and exceliency of the doftrine which 
they preached, than any could be in the eaſe and tranquillity 
of this preſent world ? | hus we lee the fidelity of the Apoſtles 
manifeſted in ſuch a way as no other witzeſſes were ever yet 
willing to hazard theirs. And therefore Or:zex deſervedly 
condemns Celſus of a ridiculous impertinency, when he would 
parallel the relations of Herodotus and Pindarus concerning 
Ariſtews Proconneſius with thoſe of the Apoſtles concerning 
Chriſt , For, ſaith, 4id either of theſe two venture their 
lives upon the truth of what they writ concerning him, as the 
Apoſtles did to atteſt the truth of what they preached concern- 
ing our Lord and Saviour Feſw (rift ? 

2. The fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their manner of 
reporting the things which they deliver. For it ever there may 
be any thing gathered from the manner of expreſſion, or the 
73 19+ 9% as concerning the particular temper and diſpo- 
ſition of the perſon from whom it ccmes, we may certainly 
read the greateſt fidelity in the Apoſties from the peculiar 
manner ot their —_— themſelyes to the world, Which 
they do, | 

L With the greateſt impartiality : not declaring only what 
was glorious and admirable to the world , but whar they 
knew would be accounted fooliſhneſs by ir. They who had 
ſought only to have been admired for the rare diſcoveries 
which they brought to the world, would be ſure to conceal any 
thing which might be accounted ridzculows ; but the Apoſtles 
fixed themſelves 0ſt on what was moſt contemprible in the 
eyes of the world, and what they were moſt mocked and de- 
rided for, that they delighted moſt in the preaching of, which 
was the Croſs of (hriſt. Paul was ſo much in Love with 
this, which was a ſ*umbling block, to the Jews, and fool:ſhneſs 
tothe Greeks, that he valued the knowledge of nothing elſe in 
compariſon of the knowledge of Chriſt and him crudlſed. Nay 
he elſewhere ſaith, God forbid that I ſhould glory ſave in the 
Croſs of Chriſt, What now ſhould be the reaſo7: that they 
ſhould rejoice in chat moſt which was moſt deſpicable to the 
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world, had not they ſeen far greater truth and excellency in 
ir, than in the moſt ſublime ſpeculations concerning God or 
the ſouls of men in the School of Plato or any other Heathen 
Philoſophers ? That all men ſhould be bound in order to their 
ſalvation, to believe in one who was cracified at Hieruſalem, 
was a ſtrange dottrine to the unbelieving world : but if the 
Apoſtles. had but endeavoured to have ſuited their duftrine 
to the School of Plato, what rare perſons might they have 
been accounted among the Heathen Philoſophers! Rad they 
only in general rerms diſcourſed of the Benignity of the 
Divine nature, and the manifeſtations of Divine goodneſs in 
the world, and that, in order to the bringing of the ſouls of 
men to a nearer participation of the Divine nature , the per- 
fet Idea of true goodneſs, and the expreſs image of the per- 
ſon of God, and the reſplendency of hes glory had vailed him- 
ſelf in humane nature, and had every where ſcattered ſuch 


beams of l;ght and goodneſs, as warmed and invigorated the\, 


frozen ſpirits of men with higher ſentiments of God and them- 
ſelves, and raiſed them up above the feculancy of this ter- 
reſtrial matter to breath in a freer air, and converſe with 
more noble objetis, and by dregrees to fit the ſouls of men for 
thoſe more pure i/lapſes of real goodneſs, which might always 
ſatisfie the ſouls os and yer always kgep them up till the 
ſoul ſhould be ſunning it ſelf to all eternity under the im- 
mediate beams of Light and Love : And that after this 11- 
carnate Deity had ſpread abroad the wings of his Lowe for a 
while upon this lower world, till-by his gentle heat and incu- 
bation he had quickzedithe more plyable world to ſome degree 
of a Divine Life, he then retreated himſelf back again into 
the ſuperiour world, and put off that vail by which lie made 
himſelf kzowr to thoſe who are here confined to the priſons 
of their bodies : Thus, I ſay, had the Apoſtles minded ap- 
plauſe among the admired Philoſophers of the Heathens, how 
eaſie had it been for them to have made ſome conſiderable 
- additions to their higheſt ſpeculations, and have left out any 
thing which might ſeem ſo mean and coxtemptible as the 
death of the Son of Cod ! But this they were ſo far from, 
that the main thing which they preached to the world , was, 
the vanity of humane wiſdom without Chriſt , and- tix 
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neceſſity of all mens believing in that Zeſ#s who was crucified 
at Hieruſalem, : | 

The Apoſtles indeed diſcover very much, infinitely more 
than ever the moſt /ofty Platoniſt could do, concerning the 
goodneſs and Love of God to mankz2d,, but that whereinthey 
manifeſted the Love of God to the world, was that he gave hu 
only begotten ſon, that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not 
periſh but have everlaſting life. And that herein was the Love 
of God manifeſted, that while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt died 
for us, And that this was the greateſt truth and worthy of all 
acctptation, that Jeſus (hriſt came into the world to ſave ſin- 
ners, "i hey never dreamt of any dzvine goodneſs which ſhould 
make men happy without Chr:ſt :'No, it was their deſign 
to perſmade the world that all the communications of Gods 
goodneſs to the world were wholly in and through Feſwus 
Chriſt, and it is zmpoſſible that any ſhould think ocherwiſe, 
unleſs Plato knew more of the mind of God than our bleſſed 
Saviour, and Plotinus than Saint Paul. Can we think now 
that the Apoſtles thould hazard the reputation of their own 
wits ſo much as they did to the world, and be accounted 
bablers, and fools, and madmen, for preaching the way of ſal- 
vation to be only by a perſon crucified between two thieves at 
Hieruſalem, had they not been convinced not only of the 
truth but importance of it, and that it concerned mex as much 
to believe it, as it did to avoid eternal miſery ? Did Saint 
Paul preach ever the /e/s the words of truth and ſoberneſs, 
becauſe he was told to his face that his Learning had made 
him mad ? But if he was beſides himſelf, it was for Chriſt , 
and what wonder was it if the Love of Chriſt in the Apoſtle 
ſhould make him willing to loſe his reputation for him, ſeeing 
Chriſt made himſelf of no reputation , that he might be in a 
capacityto do us good ? Weſee the Apoſtles were not aſhamed 
of the Goſpel of Chriſt, becauſe they knew it was the power 
of God to Salvation, and therefore neither in their preaching 
or their writings would they om:t any of thoſe paſſages con» 
cerning our Saviours dearh, which might be accounted the 
moſt diſhozourable to his perſon, Which is certainly as great 
an evidence of their fidelity as can be expeted , which 
makes Origen ſay that the Diſciples of Chriſ# writ all 
| things 
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things g/AaAnws x, evyourus with a great deal of candor and 
leve of truth. un vauunilavles # oth ans apgadits imeins mo 
oxy Tis Tools alogvlu TH Aye off yercravoy gee not Con- 
cealing fram the world thoſe paſſages of the life of Chriſt, which 
world be accounted moſt fooliſh and ridiculous. 

2. With the greateſt plainneſ and ſimplicity of ſpeech. 
Such whoſe deſign is to impoſe upon the minds of men with 
ſome cunningly deviſed fables, love as much ambiguity as ever 
oo did in his moſt winding oracles, of whom it is 
aid , 


Ambage nexa Delphico mos eſt Deo 


Arcana tegeres 


Servius tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore piitured 
with Rams-horns, becauſe his anſwers had as many twrnings 
and windings as they bad, But the borns which doſes was 
wont to be pitFured with , did only note J:ght and perſpicuity 
{ from the ambiguity of Jp which notes the ſending forth 
of rayes of light likg a horn ) and yet e Hoſes himſelf was 
vailedin compariſon of the openneſs and plainneſs of ſpeech 
which was in the Apoſties. Impoſtors caſt a miſt of many 
dark and cloudy words before them, but when they are once 
brought into the open light, their vizard falls off, and their 
deformity appears. Such perſons delight in ſoaring quite out of 
the apprehenſions of thoſe who follow them, and never think 
themſelyes better recompenſed for their pains , than when 
they are moſt admired and leaſt underſtood. But never was 
(briſtianity more diſhonoured , than when men brought ic 
from its native ſmplicity and plainneſs , into a company of 
cloudy and inſignificant expreſſions, which are ſo far from 
making mer better underſtand. the truth of it , that it was 
certainly the Devils deſign by ſuch obſcure terms to make 
way for a wyſterie 10 be gananced ( but it was of 5nzquity ) 
and ſoon after , we ſee the efet# of it in another oracle ſer 
up at Rome inſtead of Delphos , and all the pretence of it, was 
the obſcurity ſuppoſed in Scripture, What | darkneſs come 
by the rifeg of the Sun. Or is the Sun at laſt grown ſo 
beggarly, that he. is fain to borrow light of the earth ? _ 
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the Scripture be beholding to the Church for its clearneſs , 
and Chri/t himſelt not ſpzak #ntelligibly, unleſs the Pope be 
his Interpreter ? Did Chriſt reveal to the world the way to 
ſalvation, and yer leave men to ſeek, which was it, till a Guide 
never heard of inthe Scripture come to dire them in the 
way to it 2 What ffrange witneſſes were the Apoſtles, if they 
did not ſpeak the rruth with plainneſs * How had men-been 
to ſeek, as to the truth of Chriſtianity, if the Apoſtles had 
not declared the doltrine of the Goſpel with all evidence and 
perſpieuity ? Whom muſt we believe in this caſe, the Apoſtles 
or the Roman Oracle ? The Apoſtles they tells us they ſpeak 
with all plainneſs of ſpeech, and for that end purpoſely lay 
aſide ail excellency of words and humane wiſdom, that men 
might not be to ſeek for their meaning in a matter of ſo 
great moment ; that the Goſpel was hid to none but ſuch as are 
loſt, and whoſe eyes are blinded by the god of this world ; that 
the dottrine revealed by thenris a /:ght to direct us in our way 
to Heaven, and a rule tO walkby ; and it isa ſtrange property 
of light to be obſcure, and of a rule.to-be crooked, Bur it 1s 
not only evident from the Apoſtles own affirmations , that 
they laid aſide all affetied obſcurity, ambiguous expreſſions, 
and Phitoſophical terms, whereby the werld might have been 
to ſeek, for what they were to believe, but it is likewiſe clear 
from the very nature of the doftrine they preached, and the 
deſign of their preaching of it. What need-Rhetorick.in plain 
truths ? or filed phraſes in giving evidence ? How #ncon- 
gruous would obſcure expreſſions have been to the deſign of 
ſaving fouls by the fooliſhneſs of preaching ? For if they had 
induſtrioufly ſpoken in their preaching , above the capacities 
of thoſe they ſpake to, they (could never have converted a 
foul without a miracle , for the ordinary way of- converſion 
muſt be by the #nderſtanding ; and how<could that work, upon 
the underſtanding, which was ſo. much above it ? Bur faith 
the Apoſtle, we preach not our ſeluag,but Chriſt Feſws the Lord, 
and our ſelves your ſervants for Jeſw ſake. If they had ſought 
themſelves or their own credit and reputation, there- might 
have been ſome reaſon that they ſhould have uſed the way of 
the-Sophiſts among the Greeks, '«nd+ by declamatory- ſpeeches 
to have izhanced their eſteem among the vulgar. _ 
| the 
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the Apoſtles diſowned. and rejected all theſe vulgar artefices 
of mean and low-ſpirited men ; they laid aſide all choſe enticing 
words dy onivns ovgizs of the. way of the Heathen Sophiſts , 
and declared the Teſtimony of God with ſpiritual evidence , 
they handled not the Word of God decertfully , but by ma- 
nifeſtation of the truth, commended themſelves to every mans 
conſcience in the ſight of God: Now what could be ſo ſuita- 
ble to ſuch a deſign, as the greateſt plainnef and faithfulneſ 


in whar they ſpake ? We find in the teſtimony of the Apo-- 


files «Nv vodwy u; xvBd mio 1) memacuWor t; mugs), as Ori- 
gen ſpeaks, nothing that 1s ſpurious or counterfeit, nothing ſa- 
vouring of the cunning craftineſi of ſuch as tie in wait to de- 
ceive ; and, faith he, it #s impoſſible to think that men never 
bred up in the Sophiſtry of the Greeks, nor experienced in the 
Rhetorical inſinuations uſed among them, could ever be able ſo 
ſuddenly to perſwade the world to embrace that which had been 
a figment of their own brains, The truth is, the Apoſtles ſpeak 
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like mex very confident of the truth of what they ſpeak, and 


not like ſuch who were fair to fetch in the help of all their 
Topicks , to find out Tome probable arguments. to make 'men 
believe that which it is and wr they did not believe them- 
ſelves , which was moſt commonly the caſe of the great Ora- 
rors among the Heathers, We find no pedantick, flouriſhes, 
no flattering inſinuations, no affetted cadencies, noſuch great 
care of the riſing and falling of words in the ſeveral ſenten- 
ces, which make up ſo great a part of that which was ac- 
counted eloquence in the Apoſties times. Theſe things were 
too mean a prey for the ſpirits of the Apoſtles to quarry up- 
on , every thing in them was grave and ſeriozs, every word 
bad its due weight, every ſentence brim-ful of ſpiritual mat- 
ter , their whole d:ſcourſe moſt becoming the Majeſty and 
Authority of that = which they ſake by. And therein was 
ſeen a great part of the infinite wiſdom of God in the choice he 
made of the perſons who were to propagate the Dottrine of 
(Þriſt in the world, that they were not ſuch who by reaſor 
of their great repute and fame in the world, might ealily draw 
whole multitudes to embrace their diftates, but ( that there 
might not be theleaſt foundation-for an implicite faith ) the 
were of ſo mean rank and condition in the world, that in all 
| | probability 
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probability their names had never. been heard of, had not their 
dorine made them famons. To this purpule Origen excel- 
lently {; eaks, Jum 5 & + Ins2y ba 7:7 beCrrnar, NSuonanors oy 
Siyuar® xi mrs, iy peru ay ws xn Xocgy ao 
mY y regtoudTyy Auureas 5 mis cuyiivar Joya os tppainn), 
tn T7 ddb\oy © aegaighrias , 9H YWarndvmwy , Exemms mAV Ta 
dnenis, ned SetTtegs Jordurus, mNNG (wa Nov avvians, nap 
dvdey Rvark Sine ub nogwy , th) Abzewv cuvYtms, X were 
Naugerroy x, TExrorouas Evlumnis dronsgiz. I am of opinion, 
ſaith he, rhat Jeſus did purpeſely make uſe of ſuch Preachers 
of his Dottrine, that there might be no place for ſuſpicion that 
they came inſtrutted with the arts of Sophiſtry ,, but that it be 
clearly manifeſt to all that would conſider it, that there was no- 
thing of fs in thoſe who diſcovered ſo much ſimplicity in 
their writings, and that they had a more divine power which 
Was more efficacious than the greateſt volubility of expreſſions, 
or ornaments of ſpeech, or the artifices which were uſed 1n the 
Grecian compoſitions. 

3. The Apoſtles delivered their dofirine with the greateſt 
openneſi and freedom of ſpirit , they did not give out one 
thing to the world, and another to their private Diſciples , but 
with great freedom and beldnefs declared their dottrine in the 
moſt publick places, and before their greateſt enemies, They 
knew they were looked on as deceivers by the world, but yer 
they knew themſelves to be true, ©5 aver x) danbeig, This is 
the uſual requital good men have from the world, that the 
are looked on as the greateſt decervers of it , if it be ſo wit 
others, they have much leſs cauſe ro wonder at is, when 
even he, who by one Prophet is ſtiled the deſire of Nations, is 
by another ſaid to be deſpiſed and rejetted of men , and when 
Chr: was in the world was called 5 dvG-, the deceiver,no 
wonder, then if his D:ſciples were accounted ſuch, although 
they manifeſted their veracity by'their open carriage and free 
ſpeaking to the faces of thelx, greateſt adverſaries. The 
Apoſtles neither feared the Jews sk:] in their Law, nor the 
wiſdom and ſubtilty of the Greeks - Saint Paul preacheth 
Chriſt openly among the ews in their Synagogues , and 
among the Athenians he encounters the Epicureans and 
Sroicks , and preacheth to them_Feſw and the _, 
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If the Apoſtles had any thing of decervers in them, as to the 
things they related concerning Chriſt, they would not cer- 
tainly have ſpoken with ſo much confidence concerning Chr;ſ# 
in the preſence of thoſe who had been his murderers; but we 
ſee they appealed to themſelves, as to the miracles which he 
had wrought among them, and for his reſurret;oz they were 
ready to lay down: their lives in giving teſtimony to the truth 
- of it. That his body was gone, was evident , that the Apoſiles 
ſhould take it away was impoſſible , conſidering what a 'guard 
of ſouldiers they had ſer upon: it , and how timerous 'and 
fearfulthe Apoſtles were, that they fled upon Chriſts being 
apprehended. Now what could it be, could make ſuch fearful 
perſons afterwards ſo conuragious and reſolute as they were , 
had there not been ſome more than ordinary power to con- 
vince and encourage them ? 
4+. The 'e Apoſtles deliver their Teſt;mwony with the greateſt 
particularity as to all circumſtances. They do not change or 
alter any of them upon different examinations before ſeveral 
perſons ; they all agree inthe greateſt conſtancy to themſelves 
and uniformity with each other, As to matters of indiffe- 
rencie, we find the Apoſtles very yielding and condeſcending ; 
but as to any thing which concerned their. ceſtimony , moſt 
conſtant and reſolved. Had the Goſpel been ſonfe 'cunningly 
contrived fancy, it had been :mpoſſible but, ſo many different 
perſons, in ſuch different places, and under ſuch different con- 
ditions, would have varied as to. ſome material circumſtance 
of it : Or elſe they would have, been, ſo wiſe as'to. have*de- 
livered.it in general terms, without zxſiſtsng much on ſuch 
particular circumſtances , which if they had been falſe , 
might. have been very eaſily diſproved ,. but with what par- 
ticylar enumeration of circumſtances do the Apoſtles preach 
Chriſt tothe world ?, Perer tells the Jews that it was Feſs 
of Nazareth whom: he preached ,, and left they ſhould think-it 
was not the ſame per/or who roſe again © with great boldneſs 
_ and, freedom of ſpirit he ſaith to them, Therefore let all the 
| houſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly that God hath made that ſane 
Feſus whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Chriſt. Yea that 
ſame individual per/ozz who was converſant in the world, and 
dyed upon the Crof, 1s now become 4 Prince and Saviour to 
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give repentance to Iſrael and remiſſion of ſins. If there had 
been any ground of ſuſpicion as to theſe things, who had 
been ſo able to diſprove them, or ſo ready to do it, as thoſe 
perſons who had crucified him ? For we cannot conceive but 
theſe who had a hand in his death, would endeavour by all 
poſlible. means to diſprove his reſurrettion from the dead, For 
what a caſe were they like to be in, if thoſe things which 
the Apoſtles fo confidently preached were true ? If (hrift had 
all power now in hs hands, and there were ſalvation in- no 
other name, but only in his whom they had crucified, they were 
like to be ina moſt deſperate condition , therefore if any men 
can be ſuppoſed inquiſitive after the truth of theſe circum- 
ſtances, no doubt theſe were: And if they could have found 
the leaſt flaw in their teſtimony, the world would: ſoon - have 
ringed of it ; and the Fews who were then ſo much diſperſed 
abroad, would have div#lged it into all parts, the Apo{tles 
would have been zold of ir as they preached Chriſt in the 
Synagogues. And can we in any reaſon think, but thoſe 
Wow: who perſecuted Paul as he preached in the Synagogues 
of Aſia, and afterwards impeached him fo openly at feruſa- 
lem, would there enquire into all the c5rcumſtances Cconcern- 


ing Chriſt, and all the other Jews would write to their 


Friends at Feruſalem to be fully informed of thoſe ſtrange 
things which were told them openly in all places in their Syna- 
ogues by men of their own Nation and langnage, concern- 
ing one Feſus who was crucified and roſe again from the 
dead. Had there been now any ſo much as plauſible prerext. 
that any of theſe circumſtances were not true, can we think 
but that a people ſo unmeaſurably given to their own ways 
and traditions, would in all places have vented any -thing that 
might have tended to the diſparagement of Chriſt and his 
eſf could not find any flaw 

in the Apoſtles teſtimony ; for if it had, we ſhould certainly 
have heard of ir, either from the Fews, or from the great op- 
poſers of Chriſtianity among the Heathens, who pretended 
to be cxrious and inquiſitive perfons, ſuch as Celſus, Julian, 
Hierocles and” Porphyrie were. What reaſon can we. have 
then in the leaſt to ſuſpeft ſuch a Teſtimony which paſſed ſo 
uncontrouled in that time when it was alone capable of being 
diſproved, 
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and deſign would -put them ſo 


diſproved, and mens ntere 
will appear from the 


much upon ir ?. The ſtrength of whic 
next propoſition, which 1s, 

No Teſtimony ought to be taken againſt a matter of fatt thus 
atteſted, bur from ſuch perſons who had greater knowledge of 
the things atteſted, and manifeſt greater fidelity in report- 
ing them. Ir is caſte to make it appear, that ſuppoſing any 
perſons at that time had contraditted the Teſtimony of the 
Apoſtles concerning our Saviour , yer there had been no 
reaſon in the world to have hearkned to their Teſtimony in 
oppoſition to that of the Apoſtles; and that on theſe accounts, 
I. The Apoſtles witneſſed the Affirmative, which is more 
capable of being atteſted than any negative can be, 2. The 
Apoſtles were more converſant with Chri't than any other 
rv. goa were, becauſe they were choſen for that very end by 

im to be conſtantly with him :. could any therefore be more 
capable of knowing the truth of all particulars concerning 
Chriſt than theſe were? Had there been any greund of 
ſuſpicion concerning the deſign of Chriſt, why could not 
the Jews prevail with 7#das to diſcover it as well as to betra 
his perſon? Judas had done but a good work if Chriſt had 
been ſuch an i»»poſtor as the Zews blaſphemouſly ſaid he was : 
what made Jxdas then ſo little ſatisfied with his work,, that 
he grew weary of his /fe upon it, and threw himſelf away 
in the moſt horrid deſpair ? No perſon certainly had been ſo 
fit to have been produced as a witneſs againſt Chriſt, as 
Fudas who had been ſo long with him, and had heard his 
ſpeeches and obſerved his miracles , but he had not patience 
enough to ſtay after that horrid fait to be a witneſs againſt 
him ; nay he was the greateſt witzeſs at that t:me for him, 
when he. who had betrayed him came to the Sanhedrin 
when conſulting about his death, and told them that he had 
ſinned in betraying innocent blood, What poſlible evidence 
could have been given more in behalf of our S4avioxr than 
that was? When a perſon {0 covetous as to betray his Maſter 


for thirty | rm of ſilver, was ſo weary of his bargain that he- 


comes and throws back the -0zy, and declares the perſon 


,3znocent Whom he had betrayed? And this perſon. too was 
ſuch a one as knew our  Sav:our far better than any cf the 
Wo Fo witneſſes 
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witneſſes whom afterwards they ſuborned againſt him, who 
ye contraditted each other , and ar laſt could produce nothing 
which in the judgement of the Heathen Governony could 
make him judze Chriſt worthy of death. 3. The Apoſtles were 
freer from deſign than any counter-witn:f at that rime could 
be , we have Sriady proved the Ap:fHes could not pollibly 
have any other motive to affirm what they did, but full con- 
wittion of the truth of what they ſpake , but now if any 
among the Fews at that time had aſſerted any thing contrary 
to the Apoſtles, we have a clear atcount of it, and what m- 
tive miphre induce them to'it , viz; the preſerving of their 
honour and reputation with the people , the wpholaing their 
traditions, beſides their open and declared enmity againſt 
Chriſt without any ſufficient reaſon at all for it; now who 
would believe the teſtimony of the Scribes and Phariſees who 
bad ſs great authority among the people, which they were 
likg to loſe, if Chriſts doftrine were true, before that of the 
Apoſtles who parted with all for the ſake of Chriſt, and 
ventured themſelves wholly upon the zrath cf our Sawiours 
aotrine ? 4. None ever did ſo much to atteſt the negative , 
as the Apoſtles did to prove their fidelity'as to the affirma- 
tive, Had ſufficient counter-witneſs been timely prodiiced, 
we cannot think the Apoſtles would have 'run ſo many 'con- 
tinual hazards in Preaching the things which related to the 
perſon and aftions of Chriſt. Did ever any lay down their 
lives to undeceive the world if the Apoſtles were ,ghilty of 
abuſing it? 5. The namber of ſuch perſons had been 7x- 
conſiderable in compariſon of thoſe who were ſo fully per ſwa- 
ded of the truth of thoſe things which concern our Saviour , 
who were all ready ( as moſt of them did) to ſeal the truth of 
them with their /ves. Whence ſhould fo many men grow 
ſo ſuddenly confident of the truth of ſuch things which were 
contrary to their former perſwaſions, intereſt, education, had 
they not been delivered in fuch a way, that they were aſſured 
of the unaoubted truth of them ? which brings me to the laſt 
propoſition, which is, | | 
'* Matters of fatt being 'firſt believed on ye out of eye- 
witneſſes, and received with an' univerſal and wncontrouled 
aſſent by all ſuch perſons who have thought themſelves contern- 
| ed 
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edin knowing the truth of them, do yield a ſufficient foundation 
for a firm aſſent to be built upon, 1 take it for granted that 
there is ſufſicient foundation tor a firm aſſent, where there c.n 
be no reaſon given to queſtion the evidence , which that there 


is not in-this preſent caſe, will appear from theſe following 


conſtderations. - 

I. That the multitudes of thoſe perſons who did believe 
theſe things, had liberty and opportumty to be ſatisfi:dof the 
trath of them before they believed them, Theretore no reaſon 
or wotive can be aſſigned, on which they ſhould be ;nduced to 
believe theſe things, but the undoubrted evidence of truth 
which went along with them. I confeſs in Aabumeriſm 
a very great number of perſons have for ſome centuries of 

ears continued in the belzef of the doftrine of £Hahomet , bur 
then withal there is a ſufficient acconnr to be given of that, 
viz. the power of the ſword which keeps them in, awe, and 
ſtrictly forbids all the followers of Mahomet to difpute their 
religion at all, or compare it with any other, Therefore I can 
no: more -worder at this, than I do to lee ſo great a part of the 
world under the Tyranny of the great Turk: Neither on 
the. 'other ſide. do I wonder that fuch a multitude of thoſe 
profeſſmg (briſtianity ſhould together with it, believe a 
great number of erroneom dottrines, and live in the prattice of 
many groſs ſuperſtitions, becauſe 1 conſider what a ſtrange 
prevalency edncation hath upon ſofrer ſpirits and: more eaſie 
intelleftuals, rand what an' awe 'an [nquiſition bears upon 
timerous and irreſolved perſons, But now when a great 
multitude of perſons ſober and inquiſitive, ſhall contrary to 
the principles of their education , and without fear of any 
humane force , (. which they betorehand_ ſee will perſecute 
them) and-after diligent enquiry made into the grounds on 
which chey believe, forfuke'all their former perſwaſions, and 
refoly:dly .adbere 'to the. truth of the dolFrine propounded to 
them, though it coft them their /;ves , if this give us not 
reaſon to think this dofFrine true, we muſt believe mankind 
to be the moſt. u2bappy creatures in the world , that wil 
with ſo much reſobcion+part 'with all advantages of this 
life for the ike of we tocoume, if that be not wndoubredly 
'Ferfain, and the' doftrine propoſing it 3nfallibly true, It is 3n 
Q4q 3 obſervable 
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obſervable circumſtance in the propagation of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion , that though God made choice ar firſt of. perſons 
generally of #ean rank, and condition in the world to be 
Preachers of the Goſpel, God thereby making it appear that 
our faith did not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, vut in the power 
of Goa, and theretore choſe the weak,things of the world to con- 
found the ſtrong , yet ſoon after the Goſpel was preached 
abroad in the wor{d, we find perſons of great place and repu- 
tation, of great parts and abilities engaged in che profeſſion of 
the Chriſtian Faith. In the Hiſtory of the Acts we read of 
Sergins a Proconſul, of Dionyſius the Areopagite converted 
to the faith, and in the following ages of the Church many 
perſons of great eſteem for their excellent learning and abili- 
tres ; ſuch as Juſtin Martyr, one who before he became a 
Chriſtian ,- was converſant with all Set#s of Philoſophers. 
Stoicks , Peripateticks, Pythagoreans, and at laſt was a pro- 
felſed Platoniff till he was converted from Plato to (hriſt, 
and then found that trxe which he \..eaks of in his Dialogue 
with Trypho , that after all his enquiries into Philoſophy , 
ſpeaking of the Dof#rine of Chriſt rwrw wv iverocor: grnom- 
oiay T6415 Te x, oppreyr, T found this at laſtto be the.only ſure 
and profitable Shs And when Trypho after derides 
him as a man of very eaſte faith, who would leave the doftrine 
of Plato'for that of Chriſt, ( for it ſeems by him the Jews 
then had'a more favourable opinion of the ſtate. of Platoniſts 
than Chriſtians ) Fuſtin is ſo far from being 'moved with'ſuch 
reproaches, that he tells him: he would undertake to dewon- 
ftrate to him in s xevois 6#1mou ws pi dis, 8 dvemdtixies no- 
Ys, *tne weols mevud] or vels 15.dorape Bpevum, x; Temmaca ya- 
em: that the (briftians did not give credit to empty fables,and 
unprovable aſſertions, but to fuck a dotirine as was full of a 
Drwvine ſpirit and power , and flouriſhed with grace: The 
proving of which is the ſubje&t ':of that diſcourſe. At, Ale- 
xanaria we meet with a ſucceſſion of excellent per ſons,all which 
were not only embracers themſelves, but defenders of the 
Chriſtian faith, for ſating aſide there  Abilius , Tuſtin , 
'Cerds, 'Eumenes, Marcus, Celadion.,. Agrippinus, Falianus, 
Demetrins and others who: flouriſhed aboit the. fecond 
Century, 1 ſhall only fix on thoſe perſons, who were famcns 
enquirers 
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 enquirers after truth , and noted for excellency in Heathen 
learning , yet theſe perſons atter all their exqueries found no- 
thing to fix on bur the Chriſtian faith, and valued no other 
diſcovery of truth, in compariſon with that, Such was Pan- 
tenus, Who as Enſcbirg tells us, was an excellent Stoick, before 
he became a Chriſtian, and was after ſo eminent a one, that 
in :mztation of the Apoſtles he went: into India to convert 
the inhabitants tothe Chriſtian faith, and at his return was 
made Refor of the School at Alexandria , which as the #17. Fc: 1. 5, 
ſame Author tells us, was much frequented by ſuch who were «. 10. 
 nabyp wy Th wel mt lain ("Tj Sram well chall'd in humane as 
well as Divine learning, How excellent Pantenn was in E:ſb.!. 6520. 
' humane learning = appear in that Origenand Hierome both 

make. his example their plea for the ſtudying of it. Aﬀter 
him ſucceeded Clemens Alexandrinus, Pantenu his Scholar , 
a perſon of great depth of learning and exquiſitly skilled in all 
Heathen Antiquities, as appears by his remaining writings, 
The Learning of Origen is ſufficiently known, which was in | 
ſuch great reputation 1n his own time, that not only Chriſti- jy;p | 6 ; x6, 
ans but Philoſophers flocked to his Leltures at Alexandria as | 
Euſcbius tells us, wherein he read the Mathemaricks , and 
- other. parts of Philoſophy as well as the Scriprares , and the 
| ſame Author informs us that the Philoſophers did dedicate 
their books to him , and fometimes choſe him as arbitrator 
between them in matters of arſpute;, and Porphyrie himſelf 
in his books againſt the Chriſtians vouchſafed a high encomium 
* of Orzgen for his excellent learning. In Origenstime Heracl as 
a Presbyter of Alexandria for five years together frequented 
the Schools of the Philoſophers, and put on the Philoſophick- 
pallum, BCnia Te inluar t x7) Sorapuy s my) 49\ogwr, and Eyj.v. {,6,7,20, 
was very converſant in the books of the Grecian Learning, 
B:fides theſe we read of Pierizs and Hchillas two Precbyters 
of Alexandria who were '7j 34" 3\lnva; multia xj enomgic 
SSruaoudc as Nicephorus (alliſtus ſpeaks», - perſons well © R 
Skilled inthe Grecian learning and Philoſophy.. It from Ale- 
xandria we g0 to Caſarea, there we not only meet with a 
School of learning among the Chniſtsans, but with perſons 
very eminent in all kinds of learning ; ſuch were the famous 
Pamphilms and Enſebius 1o- great -an admirex of him , that 
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ever fince he is called Euſebius Pampirili, At Antioch was 
Dorotheus tv\p mureicy nitywy 3) merdei ag id Yeis,as Nicephor us 
ſpeaks, 4 perſon verſed in all kind of ingenuous literature, 
Anatolins Biſhop of Laodicea, one verſed 1n Geometry, Aſftro- 
nomy, and all kznd of Philoſopby as well as in the doftrine of 
Chrijt, Thus we ſee how 1a thoſe early days of the Greek, 
Church what excellent perſons many of thoſe were who were 
zealaus Profeſſors of (riſtianity ,, and concerning thoſe of 
the Latin Church, 1 ſhall only mention that ſpeech of St. 
Auſtin who was himſelf an #nſtarce of the ſame nature and 
a ſtar of the firſ# magnitude amongthem. Nonne aſpicimus 
quanto awro & argento & veſte [uffarcinatus exitrit de 
e/Egypto Cyprianus Doltor ſuauiſſimus + Martyr beatiſſi- 
mus ?  quanto Lattantius ? quanto Wittorinus, Optatus , 


 Hilarins ? ut ae yivt taceam : | innumerabiles Greci ? 


quod prior ipſe fideliſſimus Net 


eruus Moſes fecerat, de quo 


. ſcriptum eſt, quod eruditus fuerit omni ſapientia Eg yptio- 


rum. To whoſe catalogue of learned perſons, among the 
Latin Chriſtians Tertullian, Arnobius and ſeveral others 
may be deſervedly added. But as St. Auſtin there well 
obſcrves, though the Tſraclites went rich gut of Agypt,.yet 
it was their eating the Paſſover which ſaved them fromdeſtru- 


 .Hhon, ſo though theſe were accompliſhed with thoſe. perfe- 


ft;onsand riches of the ſoul, the ornaments of learning, yet it 
was 'their eating the true Paſſover which was Chriſt, by their 


 adbering to his defrine, .was that, which would. be of. more 


Seft. 19. 


adugutage: to. them, than all their accompliſhments would þe. 
Now then:ſince inthe firſ# ages of the Chriſtian Church, we 
find not . only snnumerable . multitudes, of perſons of great 
zntegrity and ſobriety in their lives embracing the do@rine. of 
Chrzſ#, but ſo. many, perſons that were curious exquirers after 
the truth of things, we can certainly have. no reaſon, to;1di- 
ſtruſt-ſuch a Teſtimony which was received in WR ear 


-wanner by perſons as able to judge.of the truth of things, and 


as fearful of. being deceived in reference to. them as any now * 
inthe wor/d can be, | 
' 2+ As this teſtimony, was, received. by. perſons. nquiſitive 


. after the truth of things,..lo.the doitrine nveneecans? WAs A 


- natter of the higheſt moment in the. world-: 


4 
4 


therefore, we 


Cannot 
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-cannot c0nceive but: *perſong ordinarily. zuquiſitive - about 
other things would be more than ordizarzly. ſo. abour this, 
becauſe their eternal welfare and happineſs did depend upon 
it. Al perſons that aretruly religi0u, mult at leaſt be allowed 
to be perſons very-1nquiſitive after the ſiate and condition of 
their ſex/s when they thall be d:/dged from their bodzeg. 
And if we do but grant this, can wein any reaſer think that 
ſuch a multitude of perſons in ſo many ages ſhould continue 
venturing their ſouls upon a Teſtimony which they had no 
aſſurance of the truth of ? And that zone of all theſe perſoxs 
thougb.men otherwiſe rational and judicioms , ſhould be able 


to diſcover the falſity of that dofFrine they went upon, if at 


leaſt any upon conſideration of it can imagzne it tO be ſo? It is 
not reconcileable with the general preſumption of | humane 
nature Concerning Divine providence and the care God takes 
of the welfare of men, to ſuffer ſo many perſons who ſincerely 
deſire i ſerve God in the way which is moſt pleaſing to him, to 
go on in ſuch a continual deluſion, and never have it gt all 
diſcovered to them. If all then who have belzeved the dottrine 


of (hriſt to bethe only way to ſalvation have been deceived, - 


either we muſt deny altogether a Divine Providence, or ſay 
the Devil hath more power to deceive men than God to 
airett them,which is worſe than the former, or elfe aſſert that 
there are no ſuch things at all as either God or Dew1ils, but 
that all things come to paſs by chance and fortune , and if ſo, 
it is ſtill more sxexplicable why ſuch multirudes of rational 
and /eri045 men, and the moſt :nquiſitive part of the world 
as to ſuch things ſhould all be ſo poſſeſſed with the truth and 
certainty of theſe things : and the more profane, wicked and 
1gnorant any perſons are, the more prone they arc to mock, 
-an1 deride them. If ſuch mer then ſee more into truth and 
reaſon than the ſober and judicions part of mankind, let us bid 
adies to humanity. and adore the brutes, ſince we admire 
their judgement moſt who come the xeareſt to them, 

3» The multitude of theſe perſons thus conſenting in this 
Teſtimony,could bave.no other engagements to thus conſent, but 
only ther firm perſwaſion of the truth of the doftrine conveyed 
by-it ; becauſe thoſe who unanimouſly: agree in this thing are 
ſuch perſons whoſe other deſigns and intereſts in this wor 
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differ 38 wach as any mens do. If it had been only a conſpxr 
of Jews, there might have been ſome probable pretence. to 
have ſufpeGed a matter of intereſt in-it , bur as to this rhing, 
we find the Fews divided among themſelves about it, and = 
Kiffeſt dernrers of the rrath of it, do yer snviolably preſerve 


thoſe ſacred records among them, from which the :rurh of 


the doitrine of (briſk may be undoubtedly pxoved.. Had 
the Chriſtian Religion been enforced upon the world by the 
Roman Emperors at the tie of its firſt promulgation, there 
would have been ſome pa__ of particular deſign in-it , 
but it eame- with: no other ſtrength but the evidence of its 
own truth , yet it found ſuddain and ſtrange entertainment 
among perſons of all Nations and degrees of men. . Ina ſhort 
time it had eater into the heart of the Roman Empire, and 
made ſo large a ſpread therein, that it made Tertullian ſay, 
Heſterni-ſumus, & veſtra omnia implevimus, urbes, inſulas, 
caſtelle, municipia, conciliabula, caſtra ipſa, tribus, decnrias, 
palatium, ſenatum forum ,, ſola vobis relinquimus Templa. We 
have but newly appeared, ſaith he, and yer we have filled all 
places with our company, but only your Temples , and-before 
ſpeaking of the Heathens, Obſeſam vociferantur civitatem, 
in agru; in Caſtellis, in inſults Chriſtianos,omnem ſexum,ata- 
tem, conditionem, etiam dignitatem tranſgredi ad hoc nomen 
quaſi detrimento mearent. All ſorts and conditions of men in 
all places, were ſuddently become Chriſtians. What common 
tye could there be now to unite all theſe perſons together, 
# we ſer aſide the #ndoubted truth and certainty of-the - do= 
Grine of- Chriſt-which was: firſt preached ro them by ſuch 
who were eye-witneſſes of Chriſts attions, and-had left ſacred 
records belrind them, containing the ſubſtance of the doitrine 
of Chriſt and thoſe admirable inſtruttions which were their 
only certain guides 1n the way to Heaven ? 

4. Becauſe many perfons-do- joyn in this conſent with true 
Chriſtians, who yet could heartily wiſh. that-the doftrine of 
(briſftianitywere-not-#rue. .Such are all thoſe-per ſons who are 
ſenſual in-cheir lives, and walk not according to the rules of 
the Goſpel, yet dare not queſtion or - denythe truth of it, Such 
who- could heartily wiſh there were no futwre ſtate , nor 


judgement to come ,. that they might 5ndulge- themſelves in, 


this 
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this world without fear of another ; yer their conſciences are 
ſo tar convinced ot, and awed by the truth of theſe things , 
that they raiſe many perplexities and anxieries in their minds 
which they would moſt willingly be 7:4 of ; which they can 
never throughly be, till inſtead of having the name of Chri- 
ſtians, they come to live the life of Chriſtians, and become 
experimentally acquainted with the truth and power of Reli- 
gion. And withal we find that the more men have been ac- 
quainted with the pratice of Co , the greater ev;- 
dence they have had of the truth of it, and been more fully 
and rationally perſwaded of it. To ſuchT grant there are 
ſuch powerful evidences of the trnth of the doftrine of Chrift 
by the effeftual workings of the Spirit of God upon their 
ſouls, that all other arguments, as to their own ſatisfattion , 
may fall ſhort of theſe. As to which, thoſe verſes of the Poet 
Dantes, rendred into Latine by F. S. are very pertinent and 
ſtnificant ,, for when he had introduced the Apoſtle Peter 
asking him what it was which his faith was founded on, he 
anſwers, 


Deinde extuit ex luce profunda 
Que illic ſplendebat pretioſa gemma 


Super quam omnts virtus fundatur. 


i. ©. That God was pleaſed by immediate revelation of himſelf, 

to diſcover that divine truth to the world whereon our faith 

doth ſtand as on its ſure foundation ;, but when the Apoſtle 

goes on to enquire how he knew this came at firſ# from God, 
is anſwer to that is, | 


larga pluvia 


Spiritus Santti, que eſt diffuſa 
Super weteres & ſuper novas membranas, 
Eft ſylogiſmus ille qui eam mihi concluſit 
ddev acute, ut pre ills demonſtratione 
Omnts demonſtratio alia mihi videatur obtuſas 


i.e. That the Spirit of God doth l fully diſcover it ſelf both 
in the Old and New Teſtament, 
2 


at all other arguments are 


' 
Rr 


but 
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bat dull and heavy if compared with this, It is true they are 
ſo to a truly inlightned conſcience which diſcovers ſo much 


beauty and glory in the Scriptures , that they raviſh the 


ſoul, although ir be #7able to give ſo tull an account of this 
unto cthers who want the eyes to ſee that beauty with , which 
2 beart truly gracious hath. We ſee ordinarily in the world, 
that the attrattion of beauty is an unaccountable thing ;-and one 
may diſcern that which raviſherh him, which another /ooks on 
as mean and ordinary; and why may it not be much more 
thus in divine objetts which want ſpiritual eyes to diſcover 
them ? 1 herefore I grant that good men enjoy that ſarisfa- 
tion to their own (onſciences, as tothe trurh of the Duttrine 
of Chriſt, which others cannot attain ro ; bur yet I ſay, that 
fuch do likewiſer ſee the moſt ſtrong, rational and convincing 
evidence which doth induce them to believe , which evidence 
is then moſt convincing, when it 1s ſeconded by the peculiar 
energy of the Spirit of God upon the ſouls of true Believers, 
Bur yet we ſee that the power and force of the rrath of theſe 
things may be ſo great, even upon ſuch mzzds which are not 
yet moulded into the faſhion of true goodneſs, that it may awe 
with its light and clearnef, where it doth not ſoftez and 
alter by its heat and influence. Now whence can it be that 
ſuch conviftions ſhould ſtick fo faſt in the n:inds of rboſe who 
would fair pull out thoſe piercing arrows, but that there is a 
greater power in them than they are mafters of, and they 
cannot fand againſt the force whereby they come upon #hem . 
nor find any ſalve to cure the wounds which are made within 
them, but by thoſe weapons which were the cauſes of them > 
And therefore when wicked perſons under conflitts of conſci- 
ence, cannot eaſe themſelves by diret Athe:ſm , or finding 
reaſon to caſt off ſuch conviftions by diſcerning any invalidi- 
zy in the Teſtimony whereon the ruth of thele things de- 
perds, it is a Certain argument that there is abundant truth in 
that Teſtimony, when men would fain pex/ſwade themſelves to- 
believe the contrary, and yet cannot. ; 

5. The trath of this conſent appears, from the unanmity 
of it amang thoſe perſons who have yet ſtrangely differed from 
each other 1n many controverſies in a5 Cop We ſet thereby 
this #rn4nimity i5no forced or deſigned thing, becaufe we - 

e 
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the perſons agreeing in this, do very much a:ſagree from each 


other in other things. And the lame grounds and reaſons 
. whereon they az:ſagree as to other things, would have held 
as tO theſetoo, were there not greater evidence of the cer- 
rainty of theſe things than of rhofe they fall out about. It 
hach not yer. become a queſtion. amang thoſe who ditfer ſo 
much ahout the. ſenſe of Scripture, whether the Scripture its 
ſelf be the Word of God , although the very accounts on 
which we are to believe it to be ſo, hath been the ſubjet# of 
no mean Controverſies, All the divided parts of the (hriſti- 
an world do yer tully agrce in the matters of fatt, viz. that 
there was fuch a perſon as Feſis Chriſt, and that be did ma- 
ny great miracles, that he dyed on the Croſs at Jeruſalem, and 
roſe again from the dead, now theſe contain the great four- 
dations of Chriſtian faith ; and therefore the multitude of 
other comroverſrs in the world ought to be ſo far from weak- 
ing our faith, as to the'truth of the dottrine of Chriſt ( which 
men of weak judgements and' Arheiſtical ſpirits pretend ) 
thar it ought to be a ſtrong confirmation of 1t, when we ſee 
perſons 'which ſo peeviſhly: quarrel with each other about 
{ome ,;nferzeur and leſs weighty parts of Religion, do yet 
Htremmonſly content in the principal foundations of Chriſt:an 
faith, and ſuch whereon the zeceſſiry of fairh and obedience, 
as the way to ſalvation, doth more :mmediately depend. And 
this ray be one great reaſon why the infinitely wiſe God may 
ſiffer-:fuch 'lamentable corramtions and diviſions to be in the 
Cbriſtien world, that thereby. 'rmquaſiteve perſorrs 'may | ſee 


that-if Rel4.7on had been” a meer deſign of fome few 'politick. 


perſons, the quarrelſome world ( where it ur not held inby 
force.) would never have conferred fo long inthe owning ſuch 
common principles whichall the other controverſies are built 
upoh.:;- Agd-+alhouph : i be-cotitinually.- ſeex that in divided 
parties, oxk is apt.10/run from any tb:x7-which ispecroved by 
- the:ather, and 'men::penerally, rhink they can neverr#n far 
enoughtromthem whoſe errours they have diſcovered ,. that 
yet this prexciple bathrnorcarryed any confiderable parry of 
the Chri/tian world (-outiot their: indignation. againſt thoſe 
great corruptions| which have crept. inthrhe werld/under a 
pretence of Religton )'2v. rhe diſowning the foundation of 

| Rr 3, Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Faith, muſt be partly imputed to the ſignal hand of 
drvine providence, and partly to thoſe ſtrong evidences which 
there are of the truth of that Teftimony which conveyes to 
us the foundations of Chriſtian Faith. Thus we ſee now, 
how great and wncontrouled this conſent is, as to the watters 
of Fatt delivered down from the eye-wirneſſes of them, con- 
_ the attions and miracles of our bleſſed Saviour 
( which are contained in the Scriptures as authentical .re- 
cords of them) and what a ſure foundation there is for a firm 
aſſent to the truth of the things from ſo univerſal and unin- 
terrupteda tradition. 

Thus far we have now manifeſted the neceſſity of the mr- 
racles of (hrift, in order to the propagation of Chriſtianity 
inthe world, trom the conſideration of the perſons who were 
to propagate it in the world, the next thing we are to con- 


* ſider, 1s, the admirable ſucceſs which the Goſpel met with in the 


world upon its bezng preachedto ut : Of which no rational ac- 
count can be given, unleſs the a#ions and miracles of our 
Saviour were moſt undoubtedly true. That the Goſpel of 
Chriſt had very ſtrange and wonderful ſucceſs upon us firſt 
preaching , hath been. partly diſcovered already , and is 
withal ſo plain from the long continuance of it in theſe Eu- 
_ parts, that none any wayes converſant in the hiftory 
of former ages, can have any ground to queſtion it. But 
that this ſtrange and admirable ſueceſs of the doftrine of 
Chriſt (ſhould be an evidence 'of the Truth of it, and the 
miracles wrought in confirmation of it, will appear from 
theſe two conſiderations. 1. That the dottrine its ſelf was ſe 
direftly contrary to the general inclinations of the world. 
2. That the propagation Fit was ſo much oppoſed by all worldly 
oWwere : 

F I. Thatyhe doftrine its ſelf was ſo oppoſite to the general in- 
clinations of the world. The doftrine may be conlidered either 
as tQ its credenda, or matters of faith, or. as t0.its agenda, or 
matters of life and praitice , both theſe were contrary to the 
#nclinations of the world, the former ſeemed hard and 5- 

credible, the latter barſh and 5mpoſſible. | | 
I, The watters of faith which were to be believed by the 
world ,” were not ſuch things which we may ages the 
EW: | yulgar 
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vulgar ſort of men would be very forward to run after, nor 
yery greedy to imbrace. 1. Becauſe contrary to the principles bo 
of their education, and the Religion they were brought up in ; 
the generality of mankind is very renaciom dT thoſe principles 
and prejudices which are ſucked in in the time of Infancy. 
There are ſome Religions one would think it were impoſſible 
that any rationall men ihould believe them, bur only on this 
account becauſe they are bred up under them, It isa very 
great advantage any Relzgion hath againſt another , that it 
- Comes to ſpeak firſt, and thereby snſmnuates ſuch an appre- 
henſion of irs ſelfro the mind,jthar it is very hard removing 
it afterwards, . The underſtanding ſeems to be of the nature 
of thoſe things which are communis jurs , and: therefore 
prims. ſunt-poſſidentss , "when an opsnz0n hath once got paſ- 
ſeſſion of the mind, it uſually. keeps: out whatever comes to 
diſturb it, Now we cannot otherwiſe conceive bat all thofe 
perſons who had been bred up under Paganiſm and the moſt 
- groſs Idolatry:, muſt needs have a very potent prejudice 
againſt ſuch a dottrine which was wholly :rreconcileable with 
that Religion which they had been devoted to, Now the 
ſtronger the prejudice is which is conveyed into mens minds 
by the force of education, the greater ſtrength and power 
muſt there needs be in the Goſpel of (briſ#, which did ſo ea- 
fily demoliſh theſe ſtrong holds, and captivate the underſtand- 
3ngs of men to the obedience of Chriſt, To which: purpoſe 
' Arnobica xcellemly ſpeaks in theſe words to the Heatbens., 
Sed non creditis geſta bec, Sed qui eaconſpicati ſunt fieri &- 
ſub oculis ſuis viderunt agi, teſtes optims certiſſimque autto- 
res, crediderunt hac ipſt,& credenaa poſters nobis haud exi= Ar10). c. gentes 
libus cum approbationibus tradiderunt. Quinam 1ſti fortaſſe '« 1. 
 queritis ? gentes, populi, nationes & incredulum illad'genus 
manum., Quod niſi aperta res eſſet, & luce ipſa quemad- 
modum dicitur clarior, nunquam rebus hujuſmods credulitatis 
ſue commoadarent aſſenſum, An nungnid digemus illins tem- 
ports homines uſque adeo fuiſſe vanos, menaaces, ſtalidos, bru- - 
Tos, ut que nunquam viderant vidiſſe'ſe fingerent ? & que 
fatta omnin' non erant falſis proderent teſtimonits aut puerils 
aſſertions firmarent ? Cumque poſſent vobiſcum' &- unanimiter 
vivere,& inoffenſas ducere eonjunttiones, gratuita mo | 
04AjG4 : 
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odia t& execrabili haberentur in nomine ? Quoed 8 falſa ut 
dicitts. hiftoris illa rerum eſt, unde tam-brevs tempore tot us 
mundu iſta religiane completus eſt ? Aut in unam core qui 
potuerunt mentem gentes regiombus diſſte,vents colique con- 
.vexionsbus dimote ? Aſſeverationibus illefte {unt nnd, 1n- 
dulte in fpes caſſus, & in pericula capitis. immutgere ſe - ſponte 
temeraria dcfperatione voluerunt ,*cum mil tale. vidiſſent 
guod eas in hos:tultus novitatts ſue poſſut excitare miraculo ? 
Ims. quia bzr-ownta ab ipſo cernehant geri & av ejus precant- 
bus qui per otbemn-tatur-mfſi behefitia patris & munerse. ſa- 
nandy uvimi hominibuſq; portabant, ver itatis 1pſtas, vs vitta, 
& dederimt ſe Deo, nec un magns poſuere. diſpendiis membra 
-webis. projicere, & viſcera ſua lanianda prebere. The ſub- 
-ſRtance :0f: whole diſcourſe is, that -it is. :mpaſſib/s, tO ſwppoſe 
(wanany perfons of :{o. many! Natzons tg be {0-far beſorred\and 
Inflatidat ers; as not only to believe 2 Keligzoniobe true which 
was contrary to that they were :educated in, but to: venturs 
their lives as:well as eſtates upon it, bad it not been. &;ſcover- 
.edro.themin a molt certain and infallible way by fuch who 
had:been eye-warnefſes of the aft:ons and miracles of Chriſt 
.and-his Apoſtles. And as he elſewhere ſpeaks, Vel hes ſaltem 
fidem vobis faciant argumenta: credends quod jam per omnts 
-terras in tam brevi tempore & parvo immenſs nomints hujus 
 ſacramenta diffuſa ſunt ; quod nulla jam natio eſt tam barbari 
 moris,' & manſuttudinem neſciens, que non: ejns amore verſa 
-mollzuerit aſperitatem ſnam, &- in placidos ſenſus afſumpt i 
rranguillitate migraverit ;, quod tam we He ingenis predits 
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- Oratores, Grammatics, Kheteres , Conſulti juris as Medici, 


 Philofophia etiam ſecretarimantes, magiſteria hac expetunt , 
ſpretss quibus paulp ante fidebant,, &c, Will not this perſwade 


= the world what firm. foundations.the faith of Chriſtians ſtands 


- 6n;. when in ſo ſhort atime it: is ſpread over'all pares of the 


world ? that by it the moſt inhnmane and barbarous Nations 
are /oftned into more than civ4l:ty ? That men. of the grea- 


reft wits and parts, Orators, Grammarians, Rhetoritians, Law- © 


yers, Phyſicians, Philoſaphers; who not 2 have forſaken, their 
former [ſentiments ,, and: adhered..to: the dolirine. af Chriff. 
(Now; Hay; if rhe-power of :educatior be ſo frong-upon the 


wings of mex.to. per ſwade them of the rritth of the Religion 


they 
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they are bred up under (which - Athesftically diſpoſed per- 
fons make ſo much advantage of ) this is ſo far from weak- 
ning the truth of Chriſtianity, that it proves a great con- 
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firmation of it , becauſe ir obtained ſo wwch upon its firſt 


Preaching inthe world, notwithſtanding the hg beſt 
ces from education were againſt it. If then men be 


* 50am 
prone 


to believe that to be moſt true, which they have been edu- © 


cated under, it muſt argue a more than ordinary evidence and 
power in that Religion which unſettles ſo much. the gm 
of education, as to make men not only queſtion the rruth of 
them, but to remonnce them, and embrace a Religion comra- 

ry to.them. | LN 
Eſpecially when we withall conſider what ſtrong-holds 
theſe principles of education were backed with among the 
Heathens , when the dottrine of (briſt was firſt divnlged 
among them, 5. e. what plaufible pretences they had of con- 
tinuing in the relzg;0u which they were brought up in, and 
why they ſhould not-excbange it tor Chriſtianity ; and thoſe 
were, | | 
I. The pretended antiquity of their religion above the Chri 
flian , the main thing pleaded againſt the Chriſtians was 
-devortinm ab inſtitutis majorum, that they thought them- 
- "elves wiſer than *their fore-fathers ,, and Symmachus, Lyba- 
ins, and others, plead this moſt -in behalf of Paganiſm; ſer- 
wanda eſt tot ſeculs fides, & ſequend; ſunt nobis parentes qui 
fecuti ſunt feliciter ſuos ; their-rel;gion pleaded preſcription 
againſt any other, and they \ were reſolved to / follow the 
ſteps of their Anceſtors wherein they thought-themiſelyes 
-happy and :ſeenre. Cacilins'in Minutins Felix firſt argues 
-much againſt dogmatizing in religion , but withal fays it 
-moſt becomes a lover oftruth, majornm excipere difciplinam, 
religiones traditns colere, -deos quos &parentibus ante imbutns 
es timere , nec de numimbus ferre ſententiam fed prioribus 
"eredere. \'So Arnobins tells. us the main rhing-objeted againſt 
the Chriftians was novellam eſſe religionem noſtram, & ante 
"ares natam propemodum pancos, 'neque vos potmfſe antequam 
"&\ patriam linquere, & in barbaros ritus peregrinoſque tra- 
*4nci, And Cotta'm Tully long before, laid this down as the 
"main principle of Pagan a a} ana: noftris etiam nulla 
ratione 
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ratione reddita credere,to believe the tradition of our Fathers, © 
although there be no eviaence in reaſon for it : And after he 
had diſcovered the vanity of the Sroical arguments about 
Religion, concludes with this as the only thing he reſolved 
his religion into, mibi unum ſatis erit, majores noſtros ita tra- 
didifſe, It is enongh for me that it comes by tradition from 
our fore-fathers. Lattantius tully ſets forth the manner of 
pleading uſed by the Hathens againſt the Chriſtians in the 
point of antiquity. He ſunt religiones, quas ſibs 4 majoribus 
ſuis traditas, pertinaciſſime tueri ac defendere perſeverant , 
nec conſiderant quales-ſint , ſed ex hoc probatas atque veras 
efſe confidunt , quod eas weteres tradiderunt ; tantaque eſt 
auttoritas vetuſtatis yt. inquirere in eam ſcelus eſſe dicatur, 
The Engliſh is, they accounted-tradition infallible, and knew 
no other way whereby, to find the truth of religion but by 
its conveyance from their fore-fathers.. How like herein do 
they Peck tro thoſe who contend for the corruptions crepe in- 
to the Chriſtian (burch ? who make »ſe of the ſame pre- 
tences for them, viz. that they were delivered down from 
the Fathers ; tantaque eſt auttoritas vetuſtatis, ut inquirere 
in eam ſcelus efſe dicatur ;, who are we who will ſee further 
than Antiquity ?: But it.is no wonder if- Antiquity be accom- 


 panied with dimneſs of fght z and ſo it was undoubtedly as 


to the Pagan world:,:and as tothe Chriſtian roo, when ſuch 
a mixture of Heatheniſm came intoit.. And the very ſame 
arguments by which the pleagers for Chriſtianity did juſtific 
the zruth of their religion, notwithſtanding this pretended 
antiquity , will with equal force: hold for: a reformation of 
ſuch :nvererate abuſes, which under a: pretence of antiquity, 
have crept into the Chriſtian Church, Nullus pudor eft ad 
meliora tranſire, ſaith Ambroſe in his anſwer to Symmachas , 
what ſhame 1s it to grow better ? Quid facies ? ſaith Laltan- 
tius,majores ne potius.an rationem ſequerss ? St rationem ma- 
us, diſcedere te neceſſe eſt. ab inſtitutis &+ aubtoritate ma- 
Jorum : quoniam id ſolum rettum eſt, quod ratio preſcribit. 
Sin autem pietas majores ſequi ſuadet : fateris igitur &- ſtul- 
tos illos eſſe qui excogitatis contra rationem. religionibus ſex- 
wierint , & te ineptum quiid colas quod falſum eſſe convicers. 
Where reaſon and meer authority of fore-fathers ſand. in 
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competition, he is more a child than a man that knows not 
on which fide to give his ſuffrage. But with the greateſt 
ftrength, and cleareſt reaſon Arnobizs ſpeaks in this caſe, 
Ttaque cum nobis intenditis averſionem a religione priorum , 
canſam convenit ut inſpiciatis, non fattum, nec quidrelique- 
rimus opponere , ſed ſecuti quid ſimus potiſſimum contueri, 
When you charge us, faith he, that we are revolted from the 
religion of our fore-fathers, you ought not preſently to condemn 
the falt, but to examine the reaſons of it ,, neither ought you ſo 
wHch to look at what we have left, as what it is we have em- 
braced. Nam ſi mutare ſententiam culpa eſt ulla vel crimen, 
& a veteribus snſtitutis in alias res novas woluntateſque 
migrare, criminatio ifta &+ vos ſpeitat, qui toties vitam con- 
ſuetudinemque mutaſtis , qui in mores altos, atque alios ritus 
priorum condemnatione tranſiſtis. If meer departing from 
the religion of our anceſtors be the great fault, all thoſe who 
own themſelves to be Chriſtians, were themſelves guilty of 
it when they revolted from Heatheniſm., 1 it be here ſaid 
that the caſe is different, becauſe there was ſuffictent reaſors 
for it, which there ts not as tothe corruptions of the Chriſti- 
an Church , if ſo, then all the d:ſpute is taken off from the 
matter of fatt, or the revolt to the cayſes inducing to it , 
and if the Proteſtant be not able as to the cauſes of our 
ſeparation from Rome to manifeſt that they were ſufficient, 
ler him then be triumphed over by the Romaniſ#, and nor 
before. I aſſert then, and that with much aſſurance of mind, 
that the principles of the Reformation are juſtifiable upon the 
ſame grounds of reaſon, which the embracing Chriſtianity 
was, when men of Heathens became Chriſtians, and that the 
arguments made uſe'of by the Romaniſts againſt our ſepara- 
7:0n from them, are ſuch as would have juſtified a Pagan 
Philoſopher in not embracing Chriſt;anity. For if it be un-. 
lawful for any party of men, to divide from others in a matter 
of religion which pretends antiquity and yniverſality, it had 
been unlawful for a Phileſopher to have deſerted Paganiſm, 
as well as for-a Proteſtant to depart from Rome. For accord- 
ing to the principles of the Romaniſts, the judgement in the 
cauſe of the ſeparation, and of the truth of rel:g1on lies in that 
party from which we depart , if = do now but apply this ha 
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the old Roman Senate or Emperors in the caſe of (hriſtian 
religion and dividing from Heathen worſhip, we ſhall quickly 
fee how eafie a matter it will be ro make Chriſtianity it 
felf a Scb:ſm, and the drFrine of Chriſt the greateſt hereſie. 
But as ſtrong as thoſe pretences were then, or Rave been ſince, 
the power of the Dottrine of Chrift hath been fo great, as to 
conquer them, and thereby ro: manifeſt , that it was of God, 
when ſuch potent prejudices were not able ro withſtand it. 
Of which Antiquity is the firſt. 

2. The large and univerſal ſpread of Pagan Religinn, when 
Chriſtianity came into the world , there was never ſo great 
(atholiciſm, as in Heathen-worſhip , when the Apoſtles firſt 
appeared in the Gentile world. Inde adeo per univerſa im- 
peria, provincias , oppida , videmw ſingulos ſacrorum ritus 
gentiles habere, & Deos colere municipes, fauh Cecilics in 
Ainutins Felix, The great charge againft the Chriſtians 
was Novelliſm, that they broughr in a ffrange and unheard 
of Religion, The common Queſtion was, Where was your 
Religion before Feſus of Nazareth? as it hath been fince, 
Where was your Religion before Luther ? and the ſame ayfwer 
which ferved then, will ſtand #moveable now, there where no 
ether Religion 15,in the Word of God. For this was the weapon 
whereby the | Primitive Chriſtians defended themfetves 
againſt the aſſaults of Paganiſm , and the evidences they 
brought that the dof{rine preached by them, and contained 
m the Scriptures, was originally from God, were the only 
means of overthrowing Paganiſm, notwithſtanding its pre- 
tended univerſality, | 

3. Settlement by Laws of egos wer foope This was ſo 
much pretended and pleaded for, that as far as we can find, 
by the Hiſtory of the Primitive Church, the pretence on which 
the Chriſtians ſuffered, was ſedition,and oppoſing the eftabliflied 
Laws. The Chriſtians were reckoned 3nter illicitas fattiones, 
as appears by Tertullian, among unlawful Corporations , the 
Politicians and States-men were all for preſerving the Laws , 
they troubled not themſelves much about any Relzgion , but 
only that which was ſettled by Law , they ſought to 
=—_— becaufe the aizg contrary to it might bring ſome 

ſturbance to the civil State, There were ſeveral _ 
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Chap. '9. 


which the Chbriſt:ans were then brought under, and con- 


demned for the breach of, 1. The Law againſt heterie, 
or conventicles, as they were pleaſed frequently to ſtile the 
meeting of Chriſtians togaher , thence the places where the 
Chriſtians aſſembled for worſhip, were commonly called Cox- 
genricula , ita appellabant loca , ſaith Heraldus , ubi congre- 
gabantur Chriſtian oraturi, & verbi divini interpretationem 
actepturi, ac ſacras Synaxes babuturi : bur Elmenborſtius 
more ſhorily; (onventicula loca ſunt ubs Chriſtians con- 
gregati orare conſueverunt. The places where the Chriſtians 
aid meet and pray together. were called (onventicles: in Baſt 
lica Sicinnini ubi ritus Chriftians eſt conventiculim, fauh 
Ammiaunus Marcellinus ,, cur immaniter conventicula dirui ? 
faith eLrnobics ; qui unrverſum populum cum ipſo pariter 
conventiculo concremavit,as Latantius likewiſe ſpeaks. Now 
the reaſon of the name was, becauſe the Heathens judged 
theſe aſſemblies of Chriſtians to be [legal Societies, For 
which we are to underſtand ; that in the time ofthe Roman 
Emperours, when they grew ſuſpicious of their own ſafety, 
they ſeverely. prohibued all thoſe Sodalitia , or Socierres 
and Coledges, which were very much in ſe in the Roman 
Common=-wealth, in imitation of the £ xweiz: in the Cities of 
Greece, Theſe were ſuch ſocieties of perſons, which volun- 
tarily confederated together either for ſome particular deſign, 
or for preſerving Love and Friezdſhip among each other, and 
thenc« hd the:x frequent weetings in common together,. Now 
the more aumerom theſe were, and the more cloſely rhey 
confederated, the more jealous eye the Rowan Emperours 
had upon them, becauſe of ſome clandeſtine deſigns, which 
they ſuſpeRted might þe, carried on for diſturbance of the 
publick Peace in ſuch ſuſþ:crous meetings, Thence came out 
many particular edzi#s. of the Emperanys againſt all ſuch kends 
of ſocieties, | 
Now when the Chriſtians. began to-be ſomewhat nume- 
row, and had according to the principles of-their Rel:gion 
frequent eAſſemblies for Divine worſhip; and did 'confederate: 
together by ſuch Symbols, of being waſhed with water, and 
—_—— drinking together ( which was all the Heathens 
apprehended by their uſe Ir bapts{m, and ihe Loyds Supper Q, : 
3 the 
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the Proconſuls and other Magiſtrates in their ſeveral 'Pr9. 
vinces bring the Chriſtians under theſe Edi&s and ſo puniſh- 
ed them for the breach of the Laws. Which as appears b 

Pliny his Epiſtle to Trajan was the only account on whic 

the wiſcr Heathens did proceed againit the Chriſtians, for 
we ſee he troubled not himſelf much about the zrath and 
evidence of (briſtian Religion, but ſuch perſons were brought 
before him, and after he had #nrerrogated them whether 
they were Chriſtians, or no, ſeveral times, if they perſiſted, 
he then puniſhed them not ſo much for their Religor, as for 
their obſtinacy and contempt of authoriy. For ſo much. is 
implyed in thoſe words of his, Neque enim dubitabam, quale- 
cunque eſſet quod faterentur , pervicaciam certe, & inflexi- 
bilem obſtinationem debere puniri : that what ever their Reli- 
gion was their obſtinacy and diſobedience deſerved puniſhment. 
That which the Chr:/?5ans now pleaded for theinſelves, why 
they ſhould not be reckoned among the faf:ons of the 


- people, was that which they gave in anſwer to Pliny, that 


all their fault was, Quod efſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem 
convenire,carmenque Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere ſecum invicem, 
ſeque ſacramento non in ſcelus aliquod obſtringere, ſed ne 
furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fal- 
lerent, ne depoſitum appellati abnegarent. That they were 
wont upon their ſolemn dayes to meet together for divine wor- 
ſhip, and to covenant with each other only for the prattice of 
thoſe things which were as much for the good- of mankind as 
their own, ViZ. that they would not wrong and defrandothers, 
a to their bodies or eſtates. And Tertullian approves of the 
Law againſt faltions, as de providentia &- modeftia publica, 
ne civit as in partes ſcinderetur, as wilely intended to. pre- 
vent Seditions ; but withal pleads, that the ſoccety of Chris 
ſtians could not be reckoned snter :llicitas fattiones , for, 
ſaith he, hec coitio Chriſtianorum merito ſane illicita ſi illi- 
Citis par ; merito damnanda fs quis de ea queritur eo titulo 
quo de fattionibus querela eſt. In cujus perniciem aliquando 
convenimus ? Hoc ſumns congregats quod &- . diſperſi, hoc 
univerſi quod & Jmguls . neminem ledentes, neminem contri- 
ftantes , quum probs, quum bont coeunt,quum pii, quum caſts 


congreganrur , non eſt fattio dicenda ſed curia, If, faith _ 
r 
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the ſocieties of (hriſtians were like others, there might be ſome 
reaſon to condemn them, under the head of fattions : but as 
long 4s we meet together for no mans in,ury, that whether divi- 
ded, or afſembled, we are ſtill the ſame, that we grieve and 
injure no body ;, when ſuch a company of good men meet toge- 
ther. it ts rather a Council than a fattion, | 

2. Another Law the Chr:iſtians were brought under, was, 
 thax againſt Innovations in Religion , thence it was laid ſo 
much to the charge of the Chr:ft:ars, that they did Z3v mu- 
Eavopas, go contrary to the eſtabliſhed Law , as Poyphyrie 
{aid of Origen , becauſe he was a Chriſtian , he did 
xercieras Civ x) argues, and when he ſpeaks of Amme- 
4s. revolting from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm, ivSv's aess * 
xT! vopuss maAITEiay wereCdatm, he turned to the way of life , 
which was agreeable to the eſtabliſhed Laws. Now ( briſtiani- 
ty was every where looked on as a great Innovation, inſo- 
much that the (hriſtians were accuſed ro be legum, morum, 
nature inimici, as enemies to mankind as well as the Laws, 
becauſe they dzew mer off from that way of Religiou which 
mankind had generally agreedin. Thence c/Emilianu the 
Prefet of eAgypt, when he bids the Chriſtians return to 
Paganiſm, he uſed theſe expreſſions, em mn x7 quay Te«- 
TX mAaHiX 5. js ag qua, to return to the common 
ſenſe. of. mankind ,. and to forget what was ſo much againſt 
5t, as he ſuppoſed Chriſtianity to be. When Paul preach- 


ed at Athens, his firſt accuſation was, that he was a Preacher 


of ſtrange Dewies, becauſe hepreached to them Jeſws and the 
reſurrettion, And. Demetrins at Epheſus knew no ſich po- 
rent argument againſt. Paul, as that his Religion deſtroyed 
the worſhip of Diana, whom. all. Aſia and the world worſhip. 
So that the primitive Chri#:ans were then accounted the 
Antipodes to the whole world, on which account they were 
fo ſeverely dealt with ; moſt Common-wealths obſerving the 
counſel of Mecenas to Auguſtus, in Dio, to be ſure to 
have a watchful eye upon all Innouations 11 Religion, be- 


cauſe they. tend ſo much. to the diſturbance. of the Civil 


States 

3+» The Lawof Sacriledge. Thence Laftantins calls their 
Laws, (onftitutiones Sacrileges . Quin etiam jreley eto 
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homicide contra pios jura impia condiderunt , nam & conſti-. 
rutiones Sacrilege, & diſpntationes Furiſperitorum leguntur 
injaſte , and as he tells us, Domitins Vipianus had colleted 
all thoſe Reſcripta nefaria together , which concerned the 
Chriftians ; from hence ir was, Chriſt;anity by Pliny, is cal- 
led amentia, by T acttus exitiabitis ſuperſtitio, by Suetonins 
Super ſtitio nova & exitiabilts ,, {0 much did theſethree great 
men agree, in condemning the bej# Religion in the world for 
madneſs, and new, and deteſtable Superſtition , the ground of 
the 'great pique was, the - exmity declared by Chriſtians 
againſt the Idolatrous Temples, and 'worſhip' of the *Hea- 
thens. | 
4. The Law againſt Treaſon; for ſometimes-they pro- 
ceeded ſo high, as to accxſethe Chriſtians leſe AMajeſtatrs, 
and thence rhey are commonly called public: hoſtes, enemies 
to all civil Government, Which they inferr'd from hence : 
1. Becauſe they would not ſacrifice for the Emperours ſafety: 
Ideo committimus, faith Tertullian , in Majeſtatem Impera- 
rorum, quia illos non ſubjiciminu rebus furs , Quia non trdi- 
mu de officio ſalutis eorum; qui eam non putamu inmanibus 
eſſe plumbatts, The accuſation for Treaſon lay in their refu- 
ſing to ſupplicate the Idols for the: Emperoiers welfare. 2. Be- 
cauſe they wonld not ſwear by the Emperours Genius, Thence 
Saturnius ſaid to the Martyr, Tantum jura per" genium Ca- 
ſarts noſtri, if he would but ſwear by the Gene of Ceſar, 
he ſhould be ſaved. Yet thongh they refuled 'to ſwear by 
the Emperours genius, they did not refuſe: to teftifie” their 
Allegiance, and to ſwear by the Emperonrs ſafety. "Sed" & ju- 
ram, ſaith Tertallian, Sicut'non ptr genios Ceſarnm, 'ita 
per ſalutem eorum que eſt-angnſtior omnibus 'genits. 3. Be- 
cauſe they would not worſhip the Emperours as Gods ; which 
was then grown a common cuſtome. Non enim Denn\Impe- 
ratorem dicam, vel quia mentiri 'neſcio, vel gia Hm Aert- 
dere 'non auideo, vel quia ntc ipſe ſe Deum voler aci fi homo fit, 
-as the ſame Author ſpeaks. Nay the primitive' Chriftians 
-were very ſcrupulons of calling the 'Emperonr . Domrnn, 
hoc enim Dei eſt cognomen, becauſe the name Lord was an 
attribnte ' of Gods,*and applyed as his name to'9:w'in Sorip- 
cure, The reaſon of this *Scrupuloſity was nor, from any 
| queſtion 


Chap. 9. The Truth of Scripture-Hiſtory aſſertea. 


queſtion they made of the Soveraignty cf Princes, or their 
obligation to obedience to them ( which they are very free in 
the acknowledgement of) bur from a jealouſre and juſt ſu- 
ſpicion that ſomething of Divine honour might be 2-plied 
in it, when the adoration of Princes was grown a cuſtom. 
1 herefore Tertullian to prevent miſ-underſtandings, faith , 
Dicam plane Imperatorem Dominum, ſed more Conmuni, ſed 
quando non cogor ut Dowinum Dez vice dicam. They retuled 
not the name in a common ſenſe, but as it implied Dzvire 
honour. | 

4. Becauſe they would wot obſerve the publick, feſtivals of 
the Emperors in the way that others did, which it ſeems were 
obſerved with abundance of /ooſeneff and debauchery by all 
ſorts of perſons; and as Tertullian ſmarily ſays , malerum 
morum iicentia pietas erit ;, & occaſio laxurie religio deputa- 
bitur ? Debanchery ts accounted a piece of loyalty, and in- 
temperance a part of religion. Which made the Chriſ#ians 
rather hazard the reputation of their loyalty , than bear a 
part in ſo much rudeneſs as was then uſed, and thence they 
abhorred all the ſolemn ſpeftacles of rhe Romans , nihil «ſt 
nobss, ſaith the ſame Author, diitu, viſu, auditu, cum inſania 
Circi, cum impudicitia Theatrs , cum atrocitate arene, cum 
Xyſti vanitate. They had nothing to do either with the mad- 
neſs of the Cirque, or the immoaeſty of the Theatre, or the 
cruelty of the Amphitheatre , or the vanity of the publick, 
wreſtlings, We ſce then what a hard Province the Chriſti. 
ans had, when ſo many Laws were laid as birdlime in their 
way to catch them, that jr was smpoſſible for them to profeſs 
themſelves Chriſtians , and not run into a premunire by 
their Laws. And therefore it cannot be conceived that ma- 
ny out of affettation of novelry ſhould then declare them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, when ſo great hazards were run upon the 
profeſling of it. Few 1. har men, and /overs of their 
own eaſe, bur would have tound ſome fine d:ſtinitions and 
nice evaſjons to have reconciled themſelves to the publick 
Laws by ſuch things which the Primitive Chriſtians ſo 
unanimouſly refuſed, when tending to prophaneneſs or Idola- 
try. And from this diſcourſe we cannor but conclude with 
the Apoſtle Paul, that the weapons whereby the Apoſtles and 
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fleſhly or weak, but exceeding ſtrong and powerful, in that 


they obtained ſo great a conqueſt over the 1maginations and 
carnal reaſonings of men ( which were their ſfrong-holds the 
ſecured themſelves in) as to make them readily to forſake 
their Heathen-worſhip,ard become chearful ſervartsto Chriſ?, 
Thus we ſee the power. of the «d&6irine of Chriſt, which 
prevailed over the principles of education, though backs with 
pretended antiquity, unwerſality, and eſtabliſhment by civil 
Laws. 

' But this will further appear if we conſider that not only 


_ the matters of faith were contrary to the principles of edu- 


cation, but becauſe many of them ſeemed z-crea:ble ro mens 
natural reaſon ; that we cannot think perſons would be 
over-forward to believe ſuch things, Every one being ſo 
ready to take any advantage againſt a religion which did ſo 
little flatter corrupt zatare either as to its power Or capacrty ; 
in ſo much that thoſe who preached this Do&rine , declared 
openly to the world, that ſuch perſons who would judge of 
the Chriſtian Doftrine, by ſuch principles which meer natural 
reaſon did proceed upon ( ſuch one I ſuppoſe it is whom the 
Apoſtle calls Yuyws dv8pwr& one that. owned nothing bur 
natural reaſon, whereby to judge of Divine Truths) could not 


entertain matters of faith, or of Divine revelation , becauſe 


ſuch things would ſeem but folly to him that owned no 
higher prexciple than Phsloſophy, or thar did not believe any 
Divine inſpiration , neither can ſuch a one know them, becauſe 
a Divine revelation is the only way to come to a thorough 
underſtanding of them : and a perſon who doth not believe 
ſuch a Divine revelation, it 1s impoſiible he ſhould be a com- 
petent judge of the truth of the Doltrine of Chrift. So that 


| the only ground of receiving the Dotrine of the Goſpel is 


upon a Divine revelation, that God himſelf by his Sox and 
his Apoſtles, bath revealed theſe deep myſteries to the world, 
on which account it is we are bound to receive them , 
alchough they go beyond our reach and comprehenſion. But 
we ſee generally in the Heathen world how few of thoſe did 
believe the Dottrine of Chriſt in compariſon, who were the 
great admirers of the Philoſophy, and way of learning which 

was 
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was then cried up : the reaſon was, becauſe Chriſtianity not 
only contained far deeper myſteries than any they were ac- 
quainted with, but delivered them in ſuch a way of authority, 
commanding them to believe the dofFrine they preached on 
the account of the Divine Authority of the revealers of it. 
Such a way of propoſal of doltrines to the world the Philoſo- 
phy of the Grecks was unacquainted with , which- on thar 
account they derided as not being ſuited to the exatt method 
which their ſciences proceeded in, No doubt had the Apo- 
ftles come among the Greeks «7 minis garraciag with a great 
deal of pomp and oftentation, and had fed mens curioſities with 
vain and unneceſſary ſpeculations, they might have had as 
many fellowers among the Greeks for their ſakes, as Chriſt 
had among the Fews for the /ake of the loaves, But the 
matters of the Goſpel being more of inward worth and mo- 
ment, than of ourward pomp and ſhew, the vain and empty 
Greeks preſently find a quarrel with the manner of propoſmg 
them , that they camenot in a way of clear demonſtration , 
bur ſtood ſo much upon fazth as ſoon as they were delivered. 
Thence Celſuzs and Galen think they have reaſoz: enough to 
rejet the Laws of Moſes and Chriſt , becanſe Celſus calls 


them v6 ss dramdrix]ss, Galen Chriſtianity Nearerbiv evamideine Oris. ln fl 


215: 


Ter, that they were ſuch doftrines which require faith and obe- Gal. & differ. 
 dience, without giving mens reaſon an account of the things P44 #0. 2.7.4. 


commanded, As though the authority of a Legiſlator ſufti- 
ciently manifeſted, were not enough to enforce a Law, unleſs 
a ſufficient account were given of the thing required to the 
purblind reaſon of every individual perſon ated by paſſions 
and private intereſts, as tothe juſtice and equity of it, And 
ſo the primary obl:gation on mans part to faith and obedience, 
muſt ariſe not from the evidence of Divine Authority, but of 
the thing it ſelf which is revealed, to the moſt partial judge- 
ment of every one to whom it is propoſed. Which thoſe who 
know how ſhort the ſtock, of reaſon is at the beſt in men, and 
how eaſily that which &, is faſhioned and moulded according 
EI and intereſts already entertained, will logk upon 
only as a deſign to comply with the carnal deſires of men, in 
that thereby none ſhall be bound to go any further , than 
_ thisblind and corrupted guide ſhall lead them, Now theſe 
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being- the terms on which the Gojpel of (brift muſt have 
expected entertainment in the Gentile world, how impollible 
had it been ever to have found any ſuccef among men, bad 
there nor been ſufficient evidence given by a 4 power of m- 
racles, that however ſtrange and incredible the d;&rine might 
ſeem, yet it was to be belicved,. becauſe there was ſufficient 
zeans to convince men that it was of Divine revRtion, 
Neither were the matters of faith only contrary to the 
enclinations of the world, bur ſo were the precepts of life or 
thoſe things in Chriſtianity which concerned prattice. There 
are two things whichare the main Scope andaeſton of Chrj- 
ſanity in reterence to mens lives, and to rake them off from 
their /ias, and from the world, and of all things theſe are 
they which mens hearts are ſo bewitched with, Now the 
precepts of the Goſpel are ſuch which require the greateſt 


Ortzines Sacre: 


' purity of heart and life, which call upon men to deny them- 


ſelves, and all ungodlinef,and worldly luſts, and to live ſober- 


- ly, and righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world, that, all 


that name the name of Chriſt muſt depart from iniquity ; that, 
all true (briſtians muſt be cleanſed from all filthineſ# of fleſh 
and ſpirit, and muſt ptrfett holineſs in the fear of God. And 
the Goſpel enforceth theſe precepts of holineſs with the moſt 
terrible denunciations of the wrath of God on thoſe who 


. diſobey them , that, the Lord Feſus Chriſt ſhall be revealed 


from Heaven with his mighty Angels in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God,and that obey not the Go- 
ſpcl of Jeſus Chriſt. That, the wrath of God «s revealed from 
Heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, who 
hold the truth in unrighteouſneſ, That, no perſons who live 
in the habitual prattice of any known ſin, ſhall inherit the 
Kingdom of God. That, no man ſhould deceive them with 
vain words, for becauſe of theſe things comes the wrath of God 
upon the children of diſobedience , that men do but vainly 
flatter themſelves when they ſeek to reconcile unholy [ves 
with the hopes of future happinef ; for without holineſs , no 
man. ſhail ſee the Lord, And then in reference to the rhbings 
of this preſent 1;fe which men buſte themſelves ſo much aboxr, 
the Goſpel declares, that, they who love this world, the love of 


the Father # not in them , that, the frienaſhip of thu world 
75 
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is enmity with God ; and whoſoever will be a friend of the 
world-is an enemy to God : That Chriſtians wuſt rot ſet their 
affections on earth, but on the things i Heaven, That the con- 
vcrſation of true Chriſiians 5 in Heaven. That, we ought: nor 
to lay up our treaſure on eartn,out in Heaven, That, we muſt net 
lookat the things which are feen,but at the things which are net 
ſeen, for the things which are ſeen are temporal, but the things 
which are not ſeen are eternal. Now the whole deſign of ihe 
doftrine of Chrift bcing to perſwade men tolead a holy and 
heavenly life while they are in this world, and thereby to be 
made mect to be partakers of the inheritance with the Saints in 
l;zht, can we think ſo many men whole hearts were wedded 
to ſin, and the world, could ſo ſuddenly be brought off from 
both without a divine power accompanying that doftrine 
which was preached to them ? And theretore the Apoſtle 
ſaith, 2 &mugroyar m5 bayyinoy 7 yours, Tr am not aſhamed 
of the Goſpel of Chriſt , i.e. though the Goſpel of Chriſt be 
the only true myſtery, yet I do not by it as the Heathens are 
wont to do with their famous Eleuſinian myſteries which 
were kept ſo ſecret by all. the wyſte and :7;79 ; bur, ſaich 
he, I know noreaſon 1 bavetobe aſhamed of any thing inthe 
Goſpel, that I thould labour its concealment to advance Its ve- 
aeration ; but the more px9lick the Goſpel 1s, the more it m3- 
nifeſts its power ; tor through it God is pleaſed mightily to 
work, in order to the ſalvation both of Jew and Gentile, And 
of all the ſucceſs of the Goſpel, that upon the hearts and lives 
of men deſerves the greateſt conſtderation. 

The great efficacy and power of the Goſpel was abundantly 
ſeen in that great alteration which .it wrought in all thoſe 


who were the hearty imbracersof it. The Philoſophers did- 


very frequently and dciervedly complain of the great inef- 
ficacy of all their moral precepts upon the minds of men, and 
that by all their z»ſtrutt:07:5, politiora non meliora, ingenia 
fuint, men improved more in knowledge than goodneſs , but 
now Chriſtianity not only enforced daties on men with grea- 
ter power and amthbority: For the Scriptures do, as Saint 
Auſtine ſpeaks, Nen tarnquam ex Philoſophorum concertationt- 
bus ſtrepere, ſed tanquam ex oraculis & Dei nubibus intonare, 
not make ſome. obſtreperous clawonrs, like thoſe tinkling 
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Cymbals, the Philsſophers, but awe the ſouls of men with the 
majeſty of that God from whom they came. Neither was it 
only a great andempry ſound which was heard in the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, bur when God thundred therein, he broke 
down the ſtately Cedars, and ſhook the Wilderneſs, and made 
the Hinds to Calve ( as It is ſaid of Thunder, called the vorce 
of the Lord in Scripture ) he humbled the pride of men, 
unſetled the Gentile world from its former foundations, and 
wrought great alterations on all thoſe who hearkened to it, 


The whole aeſign of the Goſpel 1s conched in thoſe words 


which Saint Paul tells us were ſpoken to him by (Þri/# him- 
ſelf, when he appointed him to be an Apoſtle, ro open mens 
eyes, and to turn them from darkneſs to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveneſs 
of ſins, and inheritance among them which were ſanttified by 
faith in Chriſt, And the efficacy of this doftrine in order to 
theſe great ends, was abundantly ſeen in the preaching of that 
Apoſtle, who was ſo inſtrumental in converting the world to 
peety and ſobriety, as well asto the dottrine of Chriſt, What 
ſtrange perſons were the Corinthians before they became 
Chriſtians ! for when the Apoſtle had enumerated many of 
the vileſt perſons of the world, he preſently adds. And ſuch 
were ſome of you ; but ye are waſhed,bnt ye are ſanitified, but 
Je*are juſtified in the name of the Lord Feſus, and by the ſpirit 
of our God, The more dangerous the diſtemper is, the more 
malignant its nature, the more #nveterate its continuance, 
the greater the efficacy of the remedy which works a care of 
it. The power of grace is the more ſeen in converſion, the 
greater the ſins have been before it. It is an eaſfie matter in 
compariſon to remove a diſeaſe at its firſt o7-ſer, of what it is 
to cure it when it becomes Chronical. The power of the Go- 
fpel wrought upon all ſorts and kznds of perſons to manifeſt 
to the world there was no diſtemper of mens ſouls ſo great, 
but there was a poſſibility of a remedy for it; and not only 
ſo, but pregnant and viſible inſtances were given of the power 
and efficacy of it. Foy they themſelves ſhew of us, faith the 
Apoſtle, what manner of entring in we had among you, and 
how ye turned to God from Idols, to ſerve the living and true 
God, and to wait for his Son from Heaven, whom he raiſed 


frem 
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from the dead, even Jeſus, which delivered us from the wrath 
to come, Now that which manifeſts the exceeding great power 
and excellency of the Goſpel, was, thar it not only turned men 
from one way of worſhip to another, which is a matier of 
no great difficulty, but that it turned men together with 
that from their luſts and ſenſuality, to a holy and unblame- 
able life. For men being more in love with their ſins, than with 
their opincons, it muſt needs be a greater power which draws 
men from the prattice of babitual ſins, than that which ozly 
makes them change their opinions, or alter the way of worſhip 
they bere brought up in. This is that which Origen through- 
out his Books againſt Ce1ſus triumphs in as the moſt ſignal 
evidence of a divine power in the Dottrine of Chriſt, that 
it wrought ſo great an alteration on all that rruly embraced 
it, that of vitious, debanched, and diſſolute, ir made them 
temperate, ſober, and religious, inmiites d1Fywrss emo geges 
amo Tis wuTews of narov, om 7 v7! quav uT augganuvns 
PS normwy PIs T E120, The Dottrine of Chriſt aid convert the 
moſt wicked perſons who embraced it, from all their debauche- 
ries, to alife moſt ſuitable to nature and reaſon, and to the 
prattice of all vertues. Therefore certainly the Goſpel could 
not wart that commendation amons all ;:ngenuoms Moraliſts, 
that it was the moſt excellent inſtrument in the world toge- 
form the lives of men, and to promote real goodneſs in it, 
When they could not but take zorice of ſo many perſoxs con- 
tinually ſo brought off from their follies and vain conver ſa- 
tions, tO alife, ſerious, ſober, and unblameable, nay and ſome 
of the Chriſtians were of ſo much integrity and goodneſs, 
that their greateſt excmzes were forced to ſay that their only 
fault was,that they were Chriſtians, Bon vir Cajus Sejus, 
tantum quod (hriſtianus. Avery good man only a Chriſtian. 
But one would think this ſhould have made them have a 
higher opinion of Chr:ſt;anity, when it did ſo ſuddenly make 
ſo many good men in the world. Eſpecially when this powey 
was ſo manifeſt on ſuch perſons who were ſuppoſed uncapable 
of being reformed by Philoſophy, young, literate, and 
mean-ſpirited perſons; therefore it may be juſtly ſuppoſed that 
it wasnot by the ſtrength of their own reaſon that this alte- 
ration was wrought within them , but by that Divzne ar 
wil 
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which was ab/eto tame the moſt unruly , to inſtru the moſt 
ignorant, to raiſe up the molt ſordid perſons to ſuch a gene- 
rous temper , as tO ſlight the good things ot this life, in compa- 
riſon with thoſe to come. And ſo remarkable was the diffe- 
rence Of life then between thoſe that were Chriſtians, and 
thoſe who were not ( as there is ſtill berween true (brijt.- 
ans, and meer pretenders ) that Origen dares Celſus ro com- 
j are ther in point of morality with any uther Soczeties 1n 
the world, di 3 3% Jes Kerr maimmmitionu MKAnmiar , (,vi/- 
ef: T2 opluin Ov maczttso Juv HANG AUS » ®s gogngh; 
E101) Ev 45TÞo0 ns »> 57, as CMOASY NT AU x TOs Yeigus 9% emo © 
ChKANTAg » Hy ['vy xelru b:amayay as, mNGY YLEAT]S5 TY te 
pear 3 &y Ti; hwors enaanoer , For the Churches of God, 
which are diſcipled to (hriſt, being compared with other So- 
creties, ſhine among them like lights in the world. For who 
can but conf«f, that even the worſer part of the Chriſtian 
Churches exceeds the beſt of the popular Aſſemblies ? For, as 
he goes on, the Church of God which ts at Athens, that #5 
mexeid ms #, I zabns , very quiet and peaceable, becauſe it ſeeks 
to approve its ſelf to God , but the popular Aſſembly at Athens 
that 1s caoiwdns, ſeditions and quarreiſome,and in nothing com- 
parable to the Churchof God there. So it ts, if we compare 
the (hurches of Corinth and Alexandria with the Aſſemblies 
of the people there. So that any canaid inquirer after truth-will 
exceedingly wonder ( how ſuch fair 1ſlands ſhould appear 
nantes in gurgite vaſto, inthe midſt of ſuch a Sea of wicked- 
mefias it was inthole Cities) how theſe Churches of God ſhould 
be planted in ſuch rude and prophane places. So the ſame Au- 
thor goes on to compare the Churches Senate with that of 
the C:rzes, the Churches Officers with theirs, and appeals to 
themſelves, that even thoſe among them who were moſt 
lukg-warm in their office, did yet far exceed all the City Ma- 


giſtrates inall manner of vertues. From whence he rational- 


ly concludes, & 5 Trav tro; ty,a, mos un Whoyoy as vouitey 
a} 7% "In72 moudrs (uSnoa: Sedornpire, on w n wxv02 Feid- 
Tis lj & wry 1, If theſe things be ſo, how can it but be moſt r4- 
tional to adore the Divinity of Feſus, who was able to accom- 
pliſh ſuch great things ? And' that not upon oxe or two, but 
upon ſuch great mulrztudes as were then converted ro the 
| - Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian faith. Weread of one Phedon, and one Polemon 
- brought from their debaucheries by Socrates and Xenocrates, 
- but what are theſe compared with thoſe who were turned 
from their ſis to God by the Goſpel of Chriſt | xs; op» wid 
Tis *EXAn07, fis Tis $aiday x; 2x due Su TWO, x) cis Nenbwor, 
1uraCanbyTes; amo arwrs & wxWerraTs bis, igtrompnroey ape 5 
Ta "Inss s 1101 7676 tt Sadorg, '. d. X; mverranss, &c The 
twelve e Apoſtles were but the firſl-frais of that plentiful 
Harveſt of Converts which followed afterwards, And al- 
chough Celſus ( like an Epicurean ) ſeems to deny the poſ- 
ſbility of any fuch thing as converſion, becaule — ſms 
become a ſecond nature, that no puniſhments can reform them, 
Yer, ſaith Origen, herein he not only contradiits us Chriſtians, 
but-all ſuch as were Yovaios giremyiceyrss who owned any ge- 
nerous principles of Philoſophy, and did not deſpair of rece- 
wering vertue, as a thing feaſible by buman nature , and gives 
snſtances ad hominem, to prove the poſſibility of the thing 
from the antient Heroes, Hercules and Ulyſſes, from the two 
Philoſophers, Socrates and Muſonims, and the two famous 
comverts to Philoſophy, Phedon and Polemon. Bat yet, faith 
he, theſe are not ſo much to be wonared at, that the eloquence 
and reaſon of the Philoſophers ſbould prevail ou ſome very few 
perſons, but that the mean and contemptible language of the 
eApoſtles ſbould convert ſuch multitudes from imtemperance to 
ſobriery, from 6njuſtice to fair-dealing, from cowardiſe to the 
higheſt conſtancy, yea ſo great as to lay down their lives for the 
ſake of vertue ; how can we but admire 4 Arvine 4 power 4s 
was ſeenin it ? And therefore, ſaith he , we, conclude, 
im Toa vil Aoy? dude rgxian gumummory bay s KvoY 8% &1N- 
yvamy, "#6. 2; 4 anry 2nemve That it is ſo far from being im- 
poſſible, that it 1s not at all difficult for corrupt nature to be 
changed by the Word of God. Lattantius excellently manifeſts 
that Phzloſophy could never do To much good m the world as 
Chriſtianity did, becauſe that was not ſuited at all to common 
capacities, and did require ſo much 5kz{ inthe Arts to pre- 
pare men for it,which it is impoſlible all ſhould be well 5k:1/ed 
in, which yet are as rapable of being happy, as any others 
are. And how 3nefficaciouws the precepts of Philoſophy were, 
appears by the Philoſopbers themſelves, who were far from 
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Having command by them over their. Mpperief paſbons, and 
were fain ſometimes. to confef that nature Was too head- 
ſtrong 56 be kept in by ſuch weak reins as the precepts of Phi- 
fophy. were : But, faith he, what great command divine 
precepts bave upop the ſouls of men, daily experience ſhews. 
Da miki virum qui ft iracundus, waledicus , effrenatws , 
pareiffurgs Dei werkis, tam plqciaum. quan ouvem reddan. 


' Ds cupidum, auarum, tenacerw ; jamtiby eun liberalem dahe, 


Seft. 24s 


& prcuniam fuan plenis manibu largientem. Da timiduw 
aolors a morts ; JAW Criees, Er 1gnes, tayriuy contemnet. 


Da kibidinoſum, adblterum, gaueanew, jam ſobrium, caftum, 
continentemvidebis, Dacrudelem, & Jaugnints appetentem, 


Jan in weram clementian furor ille mutabitur. Da injuſtum, 
Snſipientew, peccatorew, continue & 4equm, & prudens, & 
3nmecenserit. In which words ibat elegars writer doth bys 
Rhetarical Scheme ſet out the remarkable alteration which 
was in any who became rue Chriftians, that although: they 
were paſſionate , courtors, fearful, lufiful, cruel," unjuſt, 
witious, yer upon their being Chrzſtiavs, they became mild, 
biber al, couragions, temperate, werciful, juſt and unblame- 
Able , which never any were brought to by meer Phileſophy, 
Which rather reachab the art of concealing vices, tban of 


, healing them. But now when Chriſtianity was ſo effeua} in 


the cure of thoſe diſtewpers, which Phileſephy gave. over as 
heyond-its akzÞ avd power, when it cared them with ſo great 
fuccefs and that.notin. a Paracelfian way, for them to relapſe 
afterwards with greater vialence, hurt fd ſo throughly yn- 
fertle the fomes worbz, that.it ſhould never gather to.ſo great 
bead again ; doth not thys argue a power more than Phz/oſo- 
pbical, ,and that could he nolefs than divine power which 
tended fo much_.to reformahe world, and to .prompte true 
LaodneF in it | 

"Tlizs we have canfidered the contrarzety of the gdaftrine 
of Ghrsft to mens natural inclinations, 3nd yet the txange 


 Jfcceff it hadin.ahe world, which .inabelaftplace will appear 


yet .more ſirange, imhen.we add. the almoſt cartinual oppoſe- 
#i0n5r met with from worldly power and policy.' | Had tt-been 
jy a cunningly deviſed fable, or any meer tortrivance 
impoſtors .tohave. prevailed: inthe-world, then the. moſt 
. . potent 


» Ko 


"Chap. To. The Truth of Seripture-Hiſtory aſſertea, 
potent and ubiile | perſons bent their whole wits and deſegns 
for Juppreſſing it > Whatever it were in others, we *are ure 
'of ſome of che- Roman Emperours, as Julian and Djocleſran , 
that ir was their maſter-deſsgn to root out and aboliſh Chriſti- 
nity, and was it ozly the ſubrzlty of the Chriſtians which 
*cnade thele perſons give over their work, in deſpair of accom- 
*pliſbing it? If the Chriſtians were fuch ſubrile men, whence 
"came all their enemies to agree in one common calumny, that 
'rhey wete'a company of poor, weak, ignorant, inconſiderable 
"men "and if they. were ſo, how came it to pals chac by all 
their power and w:{dow they could never exterminate ' theſe 
"perſons, but as they cue them dows, they grew up the faſter, 
and multiplied by their ſubſtraftion of them ! There was 
ſomething then certainly peculiar in (briſtianity , from all 
other dottrines, that it not only was not advanced by-atry 
'ciqil power, bur ir-got ground by the oppoſicion it met with in 
'the world,. And theretore it is an obſervable circumſtance , 
thatthe firſt Chriſtian Emperour ( who ated as Emperour 
for Chriſtianity ) viz, Conſtantine ( for otherwiſe I know 
what may be ſaid for Phitipp« ) did not appear in the world 
till Chri/t:anity had ſpread it ſelf over moſt- parts of the 
"habitable world. God thereby letting us ſee, that though the 
civil power, when become (hr:ſt:an, might be very uſeful 
for protetting Chri[t:antty, yer that he ſtood inno zeed ar all 
. 'of n, astc the Propagation of it abroad in the world, But we 
Tee it was quite otherwiſe in that Relzgvon: 'which had Aars 
Its. aſcendant , viz. Mahomeriſm , For like Paraceiſu his 
Demon, it alwaies ſate upon.the pummel of'the ſword,'and 
made its, way,in the world meerly.by force and wiolence , and 
as its firſt conſtitution badmuch of blood init, ſoby it hathir 
been fed, and nouriſhed eever fince. But it' was quite other- 
wiſe with the Chriſtian Religion ,, it never thrived better than 


-— 


Z the, moſt barrey places, nor rremmphed more, than when ic 


fufered moſt , nor «ſpread_ it -ſelf Further than when it' ex- 
countered the. greateſt. oppoſition. Becauſe therein' was 'ſcen 
fhe' great force and *fficacy of the dottrine of Chriſt, that it 


bore up mens ſpirits under the greateſt miſeries of life, and - 


made them with chearfulzeſs' to undzrgo. the moſt exquilite 
rorments Which the" cruelty of Tyrants could invent. The 
uu2z Stoicks 
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Szoicks and Epicureans boaſts that their wiſe man would be 
happy in the Bull of Phalaris ,, were but. empty and Thra- 
ſonical words , which none would. venture. the trath. of by 
an experiment upon themſelves... It was the Chriſt5az alone, 
and not the Epicureay, that could truly: ſay inthe midſt of 
torments, Suave: eſt & nihbil. curo, and. might juftly alter a 
little of that common ſaying of. the Chris and ſay , 
Non magna loquirur, ſet patimur, as well as viuimas ;, the 
(rriſtians did not ſpeak; great things, but do and ſuffer them. 
nd: chis- gained: not only great reputation. of integrity to: 
then ſelves, bur much advanced. the honour of their Relsgion 
in. the world ,. when it was ſo apparently ſee, that no force 
or: power. was-able. to withſtand it.. Will not this at leaſt per- 
ſwade you that our Religion is true, andfrom God, faith Ar- 
nobins 7 Quod cum genera penarum tanta fint 2 vobis prope- 
ſfita Religionts hujus- ſequentibus leges, augeatur res magic, 
& contra omnesminas, atque interditta formidinum animoſius 
populuzs obnitatur , & ad credends ſtudinm ,. prohibitionis 
zpſons ftimulis excitetur 7 —— —-— Trane iſftud non divi- 
num & ſacrum eſt, aut ſine Deo, eorum tantas animorum 
fiers conver ſfiones ut cum Carnifices unci, altique innumers 
cruciatus, quemadmodum diximus , impendeant crediturts , 
wveluti quadam dulcedine, atque omnium virtutum. amore cor- 
_ ». Cognitas: aceipianr rationes, atque munds omnibus 
rebuus preponant amicitias Chriſti ? That no fears, penalties,. 
or torments, were able to makg a Chriſtian alter bis profeſſion, 
but be would rather bid adue to his life than to bis Saviour, 
This Origen likewiſe frequently takes notice of, when Cel/us 
had. objected the novelty of Chriſtianity ;. the more wonderful 
zt-36; (ſaith Origen ) that in ſo ſhort a time it ſhould ſo largely 
ſpread :t- ſelf in the world ; for if the care of mens. bodies be 
not: wrought without: Divine Providence , how much leſs the 
cure of ſo many thouſands of ſouls which have been conyerted at 
once to-humanity and Chriſtranity; eſpecially when all the powers 
of the world were from the firſt engaged to hinder the progreſs 
of this doftrine-, and yet notwithſtanding all. this oppoſuton, 
tvixnos,. wi mud wade ws iy $82 X) oor mrimwy 
dvrreurrcav lovesTipOr, mions & ENdSOr, om matey 5 + bap- 
Edps er moe, ) weremines wouekag long mots om Thu x97 aunv 
Je» 
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Seoncerays, The Word of God prevailed, as not being able to 
be flopt by men, and became e Maſter over all its enemies, and 
not only ſpread it ſelf quite through Greece , but through a 
great part of the world beſides, and converted an iunumerable 
company of ſouls to the true worſhip and ſervice of God, Thus 
we. have now manifeſted. from all the circumſtances of the 
propag ation of the dottrine of Chriſt, what evidence there 
was of 2 divine power accompanying of it, and how »ſefut. 
the firſt miracles were in order to it. 


Origins Saert © "Book 1H, 
CHAP; &. 
 >'* The dfetefce of tFue Nhirackes Irota Faſte, 


at, * TITRE NEEt iis Jig 7G e| \ (4 vet *; - appt ©} 
"The inveajorablene of Fee ang he evidence from -m irgcles » 
Hecauſcoh ipeſtarcy, ; That ghere are gertain. rules of, di- 
* \engutſhing true Rl Row FOG, aa oe From dia- 
bolical, proved from Gods intention in giving 4 power of m1- 
racles, and the providence of Godin the world. The incon- 
venience of taking away the rational grounds of faith, and 
Placing it on ſelf-evidence. Of the ſelf-evidence 'of the 
Scriptures , and the infficiency of that for reſolving the 
queſtion about the authority of the Scriptures. Of the pre- 
rended miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barcho- 
chebas, David e/-David and others. The rules whereby to 
A judge true miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine miracles 
| | ht+0-confirm 4a divine teſtimony. No miracles 
neceſſary for the certain conveyance of a divine teſtimony : 
proved from the evidences that the Scriptures could not be 
corrupted, 2, No miracles divine which contraditt di- 
vine revelation. Of Popiſh miracles. 3. Divine miracles 
leave divine effetts on thoſe who believe them. Of the n:1- 
racles of Simon Magus. 4. Divine miracles tend to the 
overthrow of the Devils power in the world: the antipathy of 
the Dottrine of Chrift to the Devils deſign in the world. 
5. The diſtinftion of true miracles from others, from the 
- Equalgpſtances and mogy of their operation. The miracles 
* © "of Chriſt compared wit $A e of the Heathen Gods, 6. God 
makes it evident to all impartial judgements that divine 
miracles exceed created power. This manifefted from the 
»nparallel'd miracles of Moſes and onr Saviour. From all 
which the rational evidence of divine revelation s mani- 
Feſted, as to the perſons whom God imployes to teach the 
world. | 


Sell. 1. Aving thus far ſtated the caſes wherein miracles may 
.C &. juſtly be e-xpetted as a rational evidence of divine au- 
thority in the perſons whom God imployes by way of peculiar 

| meſſage 


; 
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. meſſage tothe world, and in the proſecution of this diſcqurſe 
ailnfeſte# the evidences VP MUyPne rhority th ſi3' all 
the Prophets, ind Inf out SAViodf"afid WS" 2Mpifics 2 YHEoNy 
refoditutif queſto: concerts Mis fubjrtt; 9) bow wh Way 
certainly diſtinguiſh true and real miracles from Tuck as ave 
only pretended arid counterfeit ? For'tt being as evidentthir 
there have been :mpoſtares atid deluſions in' the world as real - 
miracles, the minds of men will be wholly -t6 eek whert tv 
rely'upon the evidence of miracles av'an argument' of divine 
authority in thoſt perſons” who 'do' them!” uiileſs # way be 
found ont to diſtinguiſh then'from each other; * Bu&'if we 
can make it appear, that , unleſs' men through wekkreſs of 
judgement or incogitancy deceiye themſelyes, | they miy have 
certain evidence of tlie trath 'of miracles, then there cahbe 
nothin Lorry. as' to the effabl;ſhment of. their m31Hfs ih 'the 
rrurh of that DofFrinit which'is confirmed*by thei!” Thete 
' hath been nothing which hath' made* men 6f better affet#ons 
than underſtandings, ſo ready to ſuſpet' the ffrength of-the 
evidence from miracles concerning divine* teſtimouy ; 3s the 
multitude of 5m5poſtures inthe world ufder the wine of wive- 
clez, and tharthe —_— it Telf tells ys wEtnuffnothearken 
to ſuch 'as tore with Ying *woriders," \' Bur miay- we ior 
therefore ſafely rely on fuch w#artes which we hayecertaih 
evidence could not be wrought but by 450470 power} becatfe 
forfoorh rhe Devil nay "Fornerinies 'abhfe the $þ3oraince at 
- credulity of unwarymenÞF of is it bettufe the/ —_— for- 
bids tiSTo* believe (ich as foul one with parrncl of 
mitacles, therefore we cannot-Yely onthe” miracles of '@hrij 
himfelf> which is as tnuch as tbfay; Vecaiife :rHe Srroprape 
rellsus thit we muſt®nor 'Blicve FrerP*/pFrr, Hiertfore ave 
muſt believe #oze'at all ; of hecayſt we attiftnotefftettdin #iy 
other doftrine belides the Gofpet; therefore we Rdve Ad" >rafſa 
to believe that, *' For the prVutd tu Ir6- — 
the Scriptures, that the te/fihidny of [Brift wks divine + 
Therefore his 'doth-3ne Yriie, is becauſe it Was robfirwied by ſich 
"miracles as he did*; now if that” argument” Were i(nfficiens 
which the Scr;prares tell us was the greit evidence” df Chrifts 
being ſent from "God, we cantor' grot'out' lives 4 Fuffitichc 
attount in poitt of evidence, on which'we belicve the _ 
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of the Goſpel to be trne and divine. But the only rational 


pretence ot any. ſcruple in this caſe muſt be a ſuppoſed avcer- 


zainty in our rxles of judging concerning 'the .v4tare of m;- 
racles, for there be nocertain xecmjeue or notes of difference, 
whereby to know divine miracles from deluſions of ſenſes 
and the impoſtures of the Devil, I muſt confeſs that there 
is an apparent 5»ſufficiency in the evidence from miracles, 
but if their be any certain rwles of proceeding in this caſe, we 
.are to blame nothing but our #xcredulity, 1t we be not ſatzs- 
fied by them. For the full clearing of this, I ſhall firſt make 
it appear that there may be certain evidence found ont,whereby 
we may hyow true miracles from falſe, and divine from diabs. 
lical. And, Secondly, rn merge thoſe things which are 

etween them, Firſt, That there 
maybe certain evidence whereby to know the truth of miracles. 
I Geak not of rhe difference ex parte res between miracles, 
.and thoſe called wonders, as that the oze exceed the power of 
created agents, and the other doth not , for this leaves the 
enquirer as far to ſeek for ſatisfaltien as ever , for granting 
that a divine power is ſeen jn one, and not in the other , he 
muſt needs be ſtill diſſatisfied , unleſs it can be made evident 
to him that ſuchehings are from divine power , and others 
cannot be. Now the main d:#:n&:07 being placed here in 
the natures of the things abſtraftly conſidered, and. not as 
they bear any evidence to our may" wayne , Inſtead of 
reſolving dowbrs it increaſeth more ; for, as for inſtance, in 
the caſe of the Magicians Rods turning into Serpents, as well 
as Moſes bis , what ſatisfaftion could this yield to any ſpe- 
Bator, to tell him, that in the oxe there was a divine power , 
and not in the other, unleſs it were made appear by ſome 
evidence from the thing, that the oe was a meer 5mpoſture , 
and the other a real alteration in the thing it ſelf? I take it 
then for granted , that no general diſcourſes concerning the 
formal difference of miracles nd wonders conſidered in them- 
ſelves, can afford as 4 rational ſatisfattion to an inquiſnive 
5nd; that which alone is able ro give it, muſt be ſomething 
which may be diſcerned by any judicious and confiderative 
perſon, And that God never gives to any a power of mi- 
xactes, but he gives ſome ſuch ground of ſatufattion con- 
cerning 
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cerning them , will appear upon theſe .two conſidera- 
$1015. 

I. From Gods intentson in giving to any this power of doing 
Miracles, We have largely made it manifeſt that the end of 
true Arracles is to be a confirmation to the world of the D;- 
vine commiſſion of the perſons who have it, and that the 

teſtimony is Divine which is confirmed by it. Now if there 
| be no way to know when miracles are true or falſe , this 
power is to no purpoſe atall, for men are as much to ſech for 
ſatisfattion, as if there had been no ſuch things at all, There- 
fore if men are bound to believe a Divine Teſtimony, and to 
rely on, the miracles wrought by the perſons bringing it, as 
an evidence of it , they muſt have lome aſſurance thar 
theſe. miracles could not come from any but a Divine 
Power. 
2. From the Providence of God in the World; which if we 
own, we cannot imagine that God thould permit the Devil, 
whoſe only deſign is to ruine mankind, to abuſe thecreadulity 
of the world ſo tar, as to have his lying wonders pals u1con- 
trouled, which they muſt do, if nothing can be found out as 
a certain difference between ſuch things as are only of Di4- 
bolical, and ſuch as are of Divine power. If then it may « 
diſcovered that there is a malignant Spirit which as in ihe 
world and doth produce ſtrange things, either we muſt 1m- 
pute all frange things to him, which muſt be to attribute to 
him an #nfinite power, or elſe that there is a being 1nfinitely 
perfet which croſſeth this malignant Spirit in his deſigns , and 
if ſo, we cannot imagine he ſhould ſuffer him to uſurp ſo 
much tyranny over the minds of men, asto make thoſe things 
paſs in the more ſober and inquiſitive part of the' world for 
Divine miracles which were only counterferits and zmpoſtures. 
If then the Providence of God be. ſo deeply engaged in the 
diſcovering the deſigns of Satan , there muſt be ſome mrans 
of this diſcovery, and that means can be ſuppoſed to be no 
other in this caſe, but ſome rational and ſatisfattory evidence, 
whereby we may know when ſtrange andtairaculous things 
are done by Satan to deceive men, and when by a Divine 
Power to confirm a Divine Teſtimony. ' | SOS 
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any ground on which to believe a reſtimony-Divine , when 
Chriſt himſelf hath told us, that there ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts, 
and falſe Prophets, and ſhall ſhew great ſigns and wonders, in 


ſo much that if it were poſſible they ſhould deceive the very ele(t? 


and the Apoſtle tells us that the coming of Antichriſt will 
be with all power and ſigns, and lying wonders, How then can 
we fix on miracles as an evidence of Divine teſtimony, when 
we ſee they are common to good and bad men, and may ſeal. 
indifferently either truth or falſhood ? To this I reply , 

1. Men are guilty of doing no ſmall 4:fſervice to the do- 
&rine of Chriſt, when upon ſuch weak and frivolous pretences 
they give ſo great an advantage to vnfidelity, as to call in 
queſtion the validity of that which yielded ſo ample a teſti- 
mony to the truth of Chriſtian Religion, For if once the 
rational grounds on which we believe the Dottrine of Chriſt to 
be true and Divine, be taken away, and the whole evidence 
of the truth of it be laid on things not only derided by men 
of Atheiſtical fpirits , but in themſelves ſuch as cannot be 
diſcerned or judged of by any but themſelves , upon what 
grounds can we proceed to convince an unbelicver that the 
doQrine which we believe is true ! If they tell him, that as 
light and fire —_—_— themſelves , ſo doth the doitrine of the 
Scripture to thoſe who believeit, It will be ſoon replied , 
that ſelf-evidence in a matter of faith can imply nothing but 
either a firm perſwaſion of the mind concerning the thing 
propounded , or elſe that there are fuch clear evidences in the 
thing it ſelf, that none who freely uſe their reaſon can deny 
Ir ; the firſt can be no argument to any other perſon any 
further than the authority of the perſon who declares it to 
have ſuch ſe/f-evidence ro him, doth extend it ſelf over the 
wind of the other., andto ones ſelf ir ſeems a ftrange way of 
arguing, 7 believe the Scriptures becauſe they are trne , and 
they are true becauſe Tbelitve them , for ſelf-evidence tmplies 
ſo much, if by it be meant the perſwaſion of the 379, that the 
thing is true ; butif by ſelf-evidence be further meant ſuch 
clear evidence in the matter propounded that all who'do con- 
fiderit, muſt believe it ; I then further enquire whether this 
evidence doth lye in the: naked propoſal: of the things to the 
wracrſtanding ; and if ſo, then every one, who afſents to this 
pro- 
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propoſition,that the whole # greater than the part uſt likewiſe 
aſſent to this, that the Scripture us the Word of God; or whe- 
ther doth the evidence lie, not in the naked propoſal, but in 
the efficacy of the Spirit of God on the minds of thoſe to 
whom it is propounded, Then, 1. The ſelf-evidence is 
taken off from the Written Word which was the obje#, and 
removed tOA Quite different thing which is the efficiext cauſe, 
2, Whether then any perſons who want this efficacious opera- 
tion of the Sprrit of God, are or can be bound to believe the 
Scripture to be GodsWord ? It they are bound, the duty muſt 
be propounded in ſuch a way as may be ſufficient to convince 
them thar it is their duty, but if all the evidence of the ruth 
of the Scripture lie on this reſt;mony of the Spirzr, then ſuch 
as want this, can have none at all. Bur it laſtly , by this 
ſelf-evidence be meant ſuch an impreſs of Gods authority on 
the Scriptures that any who conſider them as they ought , 
cannot bur diſcern, I ſtill further enquire , whether this 
empreſs lies in the poſitive aſſertions in Scripture that they are 
from God, and that cannot be unleſs it be made appear to be 
impoſſible that any writing ſhould pretend to be from God 
when it is not, or elſe in the written Books of Scripture, and 
then let ir be made appear that any one meerly by the evi- 
dence of the writings themſelves without any further argu- 
ments can pronounce the Proverbs to be the Word of God, 
and not the Book of Wiſdom , and Eccleſiaſtes ro be Divinely 
inſpired and not Eccleſiaſticus : or elſe the ſelf-evidence 
muft be 3 the excellency of the matters which are revealedin 
Scripture ; but this till falls very ſhort of reſo/ving wholly 
the queſtion whether the Scripture bethe word of God ? for 
the utmoſt that this can reach to is, that the chings contained 
in Scripture are of ſo high and excellent a nature, that we can- 
not conceive that any other ſhould be the authour of them 
but God himſelf, all which being granted, I am as far to ſeck 
as ever what grounds I have to believe that thoſe particular 
writings which we call the Scripture are the Word of Goa, or 
that God did immediately :mploy ſuch and ſuchPerſons to 
- write ſuch and ſuch books, tor 1 may believe the ſubſtance of the 
doftrine to be of God, and yet not believe the books where- 
11 it is contained, to be a _ and infall;ble teſtimony ; as 
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, s evident in the many exccllent devotional Books which ara 


in the world. 
Bur yet further, if the only ground on which we are to 
believe a Dottrine Divine be the felf-evidencing light, and 
ower of it, then I ſuppoſe there was the ſame ground of 
believing a Divine Teſtimony when the dorine was declared 
without writing, by the firſt Preachers of it. So that by this 
mcthed of proceeding, the ground of believing Chriſt ro be 
fent as the Meſſias ſent from God, muſt- be wholly and ſolely: 
reſolved into this, that there was ſo-much ſel/focuidence 1n this 
propuſition nttered by Chriſt, 1 am the light of the World, 
that all the Fews had been bound to have &elieved him ſenr- 
from God ( for light manifeſts its ſelf ) although our Saviour 
had never done any one miracle, to make it appear that he 
came from God, And we cannot but charge our Saviour on 
this account with being at a very unneceſſary expense upon 
the world in doing ſo many miracles, when the bare naked: 
aſfrmation that he was the 2ſſias , bad been ſufficient to 
bave convinced the whole wor/d. But is it conceivable then. 
upon what account our Saviour {ould lay ſo much force on- 
the miracles done by himſelf in order to the proving his 
Teſtimony to be Divine, that he faith himſelf, that he had 
a greater witneſs than that of John ( who yer doubtleſs had 
felf- evidencing light going along with his Dotrine too ) for 
the works which the Father hath given me to finiſh, the ſame- 
works that 1 do, bear witnefi of me that the Father bath ſent 
me. Canany thing be more plain , or have greater /e/f- 
evidence-in it, than-that our Saviour 1n theſe words doth lay: 
the evidence-of his Divine Teſtimony upon the miracles which. 
he wrought, which on that account he fo often appeals to, 
on this very Reaſon, becauſe they bear witneſs of him ;, and-if- 
they would not believe him on his own Teſtimony,yet they ought 
to believe him for his works ſake. Doth all this now amount 
only to a removing of prejudices from the Perſon of Chriſt ?- 
which yet according to the tenour- of the objeition we are 
conſidering of, itis :mpsſſible the _ of e Miracles ſhould 
do, if theſe miracles may be ſo far done or counterferted by 


falſe Chriſts, that we can have no certain evidence to diſtin- 
gn:fh the one from the other. | 


Which 


Which the obje&ion pretends ; and was the great thing 
wherein Celſius the Epicurean triumphed ſo much , that 
(rift ſhould forerel that others ſhou!d come and do miracles 
which they muſt wot hearken to, and thence would infer as from 
Chriſts own confeſſion that miracles have in them $6 0y,no- 
thing divine but what may be done by wicked men : mos fv & 
og T'190 ame 7 any Ygyw? 7 þe vey, 769 3 pwnras nya ; Is it 
not a wretched thing, ſaith he, that from the ſame works one 
ſhould be accounted a God, and othehs Deceivers * Whereby 

thoſe who would. invalidate the Argument from miracles, 


may take notice how finely they fall in with oze.of the moſt: 


bitter enemies of {hriſtian relegion,and make ſe ofthe ſame 
arguments.which he did ;.and therefore Origens reply to him, 
will reach .them too... For, faith he, our Saviour in thoſe 
words of his doth not bid men beware in general of ſuch as did 
miracles, * amore Tis &yaz0pdbumy E£x]cs £1) T je) Te 8,5 
Tepnuls 15 Ne mrov gavmemay regs 1TO3 CHFEHY 190 "Ins wats 


Irs ; but bids them beware of that when men gave themſelves 


out to be the true Chriſt the Son of Goa, and endeavour to draw 
Chriſts D:ſciples from him, by jome meer appearances inſtead 
of Miracles. Thereſore (hriſt being evidenily made appear 
to be the Sox of God, by the powerful and wuncontrouled eHj- 
yacles which he wrought, what pretence of Reaſon. could 


there be to heark-z roany who gave themſelves out to be. 


Chriſts, meerly irom ſome ftirang2 wonders which they 
wrought 2 And trom hence, as he. turcher obſerves, may be 
juſtly inferred contrary to what Cel/z imagined, that there 
was Certainly an cv:4eice of Divine Power 1n miracles, when 
theſe falſe (hrijts. gave themſelves out to be Chriffs meerly 
from the /uppoſalthat they had this power of deing miracles, 
And fo it is evident in allthe falſe Chriſts which have ap- 


peared , they have made this their great prerence that.chey; 
did many ſig5 and wonders ; which God might juſtly permit. 
them to do, to puniſh the great :»fidelity of the Fews who. 
would noi believe in Chriſ# notwithſtanding thoſe frequent. 
and apparent miracles which he did, which did infinitely. 
tranſcend thoſe of any ſuch pretenders. Such aniong the: 


Fews were Jonathas who after the deſtruftion of Jeruſalem, 
| 2 WSJ as 
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as 7oſepir tells us, drew many ofthe people into the W;1der- 
eſs of Cyrene, cnuia » gamers Sata VWaigrel' , pro- 
miſing to ſhew them many prodigies and ſtrange appearances, 
Not long after in the times of Aarian appeared that famous 
blazing-Star Barchochebas, who not only . portended but 


' brought {ſo much miſchief upon the Fews; his -pretence 


was that he womited flames, and ſo he did, ſuch as 
conſumed himſelf and his followers : after him .many 
other 1mpoſtors aroſe in </Egypt ,  Cyprws, and Crete, 
who all went upon the ſame pretence of doing Afrracles, 
In latter times the famous 1mpoſtor was- David el-David, 
whoſe ſtory is thus briefly reported by David Ganz. David 
el- David pretended to be the true Meſſias and rebelled againſt 
the King of Perlia,and did many ſigns and prodegies before the 
Fews and the King of Perſia : at laſt his head was cut off,, and 
the Fews fined an bundred talents of Gold , in the Epiſtle of 


p 


' Rambam or- R. Moſes Maimone It 1s ſaid, that the King of 


Perſia deſired of him a ſig1, and he told him that he ſhould cut 
off his head and he would riſe again , ( which he cunningly 
deſired to avoid being tormented )) which the King was re- 
ſolved totry, and accordingly executed him , but I ſuppoſe 
his reſarrettion and Mahomets will be both in a day, although 
HMaimonides tells us, ſome of the Fews are yet fuch fools as to 
expett his Reſurrettion. Several other Impoſtors Maimonides 
mentions in his Epiſtle de Auſtrals regione, One who pre- 
tended to be the Meſſias becauſe he cared himſelf of the 
leproſie in a night. ſeveral others he mentions in Spazr, 
France, and other parts, and the iſſue of chem all was only a 
further aggravation of the miſeries and captivities of the 
poor Fews, who were ſo credulows in following Impoſtors, 
and yet ſuch ſtrange Infidels where there were plain and 
undoubted mrracles to perſwade them to believe in our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour as the true HMeſſias, We freely grant then that 
many pretended miracles may be done inthe world, to de- 
ceive mer with ; but doth it hence follow that either there 
are no true miracles done in the world, or that there areno 
certain rules to diſtinguiſh the one from the other > But as 
Origen yet fyrther replyes toCelſws, as a Wolf doth very 
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a turtle Dove and a Pigeon , fo that which is produced by a 
divine power is not of the ſame Nature with that which'is 
produced by Magick, but as he argues, 7s it poſſible that 
there ſhould be only deceits in the world and magical operations, 
and can there be no true miracles at all wrought ? Is humane 
nature only capable of Impoſtures,or can none work miracles but 
Devils ? Where there is a worſe, there may be abetter , and ſo 
from the Impoſtures & counterfeits,we may infer that there are 
true miracles, wrought by a divine power, otherwiſe it were all 
one as to ſay,there are counterfeits, but no Fewels, or there are 
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Sophiſms and Paralogiſmes, but no legitimate demonſtrations , 


;f then there be ſuch deceits,there are true miracles too ,, all the 
buſineſs is BeCammTyy ws Tis imtyye mop es mas ov diuns Ee - 
Fer, ſtriftly and ſeverely to examine the pretenders to them, 
and that from the life and manners of thoſe that do them, and 
from the effefts and conſequents of them, whether they do good 
or hurt in the world, whether they corrett mens manners, or 


bring men to goodnef, holineſs, and truth, and 6n this account - 
we are neither to rejett all miracles, nor imbrace all pretences, 


but carefully and prudently examine the rational evidences 
whereby thoſe which are true and divine, may be known from 
ſuch as are counterfeit and Diabolical, g 

And this now- leads us to the main ſub/e# of this Chapter, 
Viz. What. rules we have to proceed by, in judging miracles 
to be true or falſe , which may be theſe following. 

True Divine miracles are wrought in confirmation of ſame 
Divine Teſtimony. Becauſe we have manifeſted by all the 
precedent d:ſconrſe, that the intention of miracles is 'to 


Sel, 4.. 


T» 


ſeal ſome divine Revelation. Therefore if God ſhould work + 
miracles when no\ Divine Teſtimony is to be confirmed, God - | 


would ſet the broad Seal of Heaven to a blank. Tir be ſaid 
-No, becauſe it will witneſ to 1 now the truth of that*Feftimb- 
-ny which w as delivered ſo many ages ſince. Tanſmir, 1. The 
truth of that Teſtimony was (uſhiciently ſexled at the time of 
the delivery of it, and is conveyed dowz in a certain way to 


us. Ts it not ſufficient that the Charter of a Corporation had: 


-the Princes broad Seal in the rime of the giving of it, but 


'that every ſucceſſion of men in that Corporation miſt have a - 


Patent ? 


-neW broad Seal, or elſe they ought to queſtion their 
| ; What 
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What ground can there be for.that, when the original Seal 
and Patent is preſerved, and is certainly conveyed down from 
age tO age? So I fayitisas to us, Gods Grand. Charter of 
Grace and Mercy to the world through Jeſus Chrift, was 
ſealed by divine miracles, at the delivery of it to the world , 
the original Patent, viz. the Scriptures wherein the Charter 
is contained, 1s conveycd 1n a mott certazn manner to us ; to 
this Patentithe Seal is annexed, and in it are contained thoſe 
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- undoubted miracles which were wrought in confirmation of 


it, ſo thatanew ſealing of this Patent is wholly needleſs, 
unleſs we had ſome caute of {#þ:c:07, that the Original Pa- 
tent it {cl f were loſt, or ihe firſt ſealing was not rrue. If the 
latter, then Chriſtian Religion is not true, 1fthe Miracles 
wrought for confirmation of it were falſe, becauſe the truth 
of it depends ſo much on the wverity and Dzvinity of the 
Miracles which were then wrought. Ifthe firſt be ſuſtefted, 
Viz. the certain conveyance of the Patent, viz. the Scrip- 
tres, ſome certain grounds of ſuch a ſuſpicion muſt be 4:ſ- 
covered in a matter of ſo. great moment, eſpecially when the 
great and many . Soczeties of the (Chriſtian world do all con- 
ſent unanimouſly in the contrary. Nay it 1s impoſlible that 
any rational man can conceive that the Patent which we now 
rely upon, is ſuppoſititious or corrupted in any of thoſe things 
which are of concernment tothe Chriſtian world ;, and that on 
theſe accounts. 

I. From the watchfulneſs of Divine Providence for the good 
of mankind, Can we conceive that there 1s a Go who rules 
and takes care of the world, and who to manifeſt his ſignal 
Love to mankind, ſhould not only grant a Patent of e Mercy 
to the world, by his Son Chriſt, and then ſealed it by Divine 
e Miracles, andin order to the certain conveyance of it to the 
world, cauſed it by perſons imployed by himſelf, to be record- 
ed in a language fitteſt for its diſperſing vp and down the 
world ( all which I here ſuppoſe ) Can we I ſay conceive that 
this God ſhould ſo far have caſ# off his care of the world and 
the good of mankind, which was the original ground of the 
Grant it ſelf, as to ſuffer any 'wicked men or malignant ſþi- 
rits tO"corrupt or alter any or thoſe Terms in it, on which 
IRENS eternal ſalvation depends ; much leſs wholly to Jappref 

| an 
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and deſtroy it, and ro ſend forth oe that is connterfeir and 
ſuppoſutetions inſtead of it, and which ſhould not be diſco- 


vered by the Chriſtians of that age wherein that Corrupt 
Copy was ſer forth , nor by any of the moſt learned and i12- 


quiſitive Chriſtians ever ſince, They who can give any the | 


leaſt entertainment to ſo wild, abſurd and irrational an ima- 
ination, are ſo far from reaſon, that they are in good diſpo- 
Rhjew to Atheiſm, and next to the ſuſpetting the Scriprures 
to be corrupted, they may rationally /ſuſþe&# there is no ſuch 
thing as a God and providence inthe world , or that the wor/d 
is governed by a =_ moſt malignant and envious of the good 
ich is a ſuſpicion only becoming thoſe Hea- 

#hens (among whom it was very frequent ) who worſhipped 


of mankind, W 
the Devils inſtead of God. 


2. Becauſe of the general diſperſion of Copies in the world 
upon the firſt publiſhing of them. We cannot otherwiſe con- 
ceive, but that records containing ſo. weighty and important 
things, would be tranſcribed by all thoſe (lurches which be- 
lieved the truth of the things contained in them. We ſee 
how far cur:oſity will carry men asto the care of tranſcribing 
ancient eMMSS. of old Authors , which contain only. ſome 
hiſtory of things paſt that are of no great-concernment to us : 
Can- we then imagine thoſe 'who ventured. eſtates and Hives 
upon the truth of the things revealed in Scripture, would not 
be yery careful ro preſerve the authentick inſtrument where- 
by-they are revealed in a certain way to the whole world ? 
Andbeſidesthis, for along time the 0r59inals themſelves of 
the Apoſtolica! writings were: preſerved in the Church ,, 
which makes\Tertwllian in his time appeal to them. Ape jam 


qus voles curiofitatem melius exereere in negotio ſalutis tus ,, 


percurre Ecclefias Apoſtolicas, apud quas ipſe adhuc cathedre 
Apoſtolorum: ſuis locus prefidentur , apud quas ipſe an- 
thentice eorum liter recitantur, ſonantes vocem, & repreſen- 
tantes faciem uninſcujuſque., Now how was it poſſible that 
in that time the Scrsprures could be corrupted, when' in ſome 
of the Churches the original writings of the Apoſtles were- 
preſerved in a'continual ſucceſſion of perſons from the Apoſtles 
themſelves, and-from'thefe: originals fo. many- (opres were 
almoſt all the world over, 


rranſcribed, as were conveyed 


Yy 
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through the my fpread of the Chriſtian Churches at that 
time ? andtherefore ir is impoſſible ro conceive that a Copy 
ſhould be corrupred in one Church, when it would ſo ſpeedily 
be diſcovered by another , eſpecially conſidering thele three 
circumſtances, 1, The innumerable multitude of Copies 
which would ſpeedily be taker, both conſidering the moment 
of the thing, and the eaſiveſi of doing it ; Goa, probably for 
that very end, not loading the world with Pandetts and Codes 
of his Laws, but contriving the whole inſfruments of mans 
ſalvation in ſo narrow a compaſs, that it might be ealily pre- 
ſerved and tranſcribed by ſuch who were paſlionate admzrrers 
of the Scriptures. 2. The great numbers of learned and 5n- 
quiſitive men who ſoon ſprung up in the (briſtian Church ; 
whoſe great care was to explain and vindicate the ſacred 
Scriptures ;, can we then think, that all theſe Watch-men 
ſhould be aſleep together when the evil one came to ſow his 
Tares, which it is moſt unreaſonable to. imagine, when in 
the writings of all theſe learned mer, which were very many 
and voluminous, ſo much of the Scripture was znſerted, that 
had there been corruption in the Copzes themſelves, yet com- 
paring them with thoſe writings, the corruptions would be 
ſoon diſcovered ? 3. The great veneration which all Chri/#i- 
ans had of the Scripture, that they qr hapes of their 
eternal happinefi, upon the truth of the things contained in 
the Scriptures : Can we then think theſe would ſuffer any 
material alteration tO creep into theſe records without their 
abſerving and diſcovering it? Can we now think when all 
perſons are ſo exceeding careful of their Deeds, and the Re- 
cords whereon their eſtates depend, that the (briſtians who 
valued not this world in compariſon of that to come, ſhould 
ſuffer the Magna Charta of that to be loſt , corrupted , or 
smbezzeled away ? Eſpecially conſidering what care and 7- 
duſtry was uſed by many Primitive Chriftsans to compare 
Copies together-, as is evident in Pantenus , who brought 
the Hebrew Copy of e Matthew out of the Indies to Ale- 
xandria , as Euſebins tells us: in Pamphilizs and the Li- 
brary he eretted at Ceſarea, but eſpecially. in Origens 
—_—_— Hexapla, which were mainly intended for this 
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Sine, whenthe Fews, who have been the great conſervators of 
the Old Teftament,- have been all along the moſt invererate 
enemies of the Chriſtians : So that we cannot art all conceive 
it poſſible that any marerial corruptions or alterations ſhould 
creep into the Scriprures, much leſs that thetrue copy ſhould 
be loſt, and a new one forged. | 
Suppoſing then that we hive the ſame authentick records 
preſerved and handed down to us by the care of all Chr:- 
ſtian Churches, which were written in the firſt ages of the 
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(burch of Chriſt : what neceſſity can we imagine that God . 


ſhould work new miracles to confirm that Dott>:ne which is 
conveyed down ina certain uninterrupted way to us, as being 
ſealed by miracles undoubtedly divine in the firſt promulga- 
tion and penning of it? And this isthe firſt reaſon why the 
truth of the Scriptures need not now be ſealed by new 

| Yy2 miracles, 
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miracles. 2. Another, may be becauſe God in the Scriprure 
hath appointed other things to continue in his Church to be 
as ſeals to his = pf of the truth of rhe things contained in 
Scriptures. Such are outwardly, the Sacraments of the 
Goſpel, Baptiſm, and the Lords Supper, which are ſet apart to 
be as ſeals to confirm the truth of the Covenant on Gods part 
towards us in reference to the great promgſes contained in it, 
in reference to pardon of ſin, and the ground of our accep= 
tance with God by Jeſus Chriſt : and inwardly God bath pro- 
miſed his Spjrir to be as a witneſs within them , that by its 
working and ſtrengthning grace inthe hearts of Believers, it 
may confirm to them the zruth of the records of Scripture 
when they find the counter-part of ther written in their 
bearts by the finger of the Spirit of God. It cannot then be 
with any reaſon at all ſuppoſed, that when a Devine teſtimony 
4s already confirmed by miracles undoubtedly Divine ,. that 
new miracles ſhould be wrought in the Church to aſſure us of 
the truth of it. So Chryfoſtom fully expreſſeth himſelt con- 
cerning miracles, ſpeaking of the firſt ages of the Chriſtiaz 
Church : %,  u) ToTs yenoiuus ix very xj vov yenaias & Hive), vov' 
ame of Getrov varus x) 0 Tire gti Thy min oy Mow maps y0- 
wee, Miracles were wery uſeful then, and nat at all uſeful now; 
for now we manifeſt the truth of what we ſpeak from the ſacred 
Scriptures, and the miracles wrought in confirmation of them, 
Which that excelent author there fully manifeſts in a diſ- 
courſe on this ſubjett, why miracles were neceſſary in the be- 
ginning of the Chriſtian Church, and are not now. Tothe 
ame purpoſe St. Auſtin ſpeaks where he d:/courfeth of the 
truth of religion. Accepimus majores noſtros viſibilia mira- 
cula ſecntos eſſe , per quos id attum eſt ut neceſſaria non eſſeut 
poſteris ; becauſe the world believed by the wiracles which 
were wrought at the firſt preaching of the Goſpel , therefore 
wiracles are no longer neceſſary.. For we Cannot conceive 
how the world ſhould be at farſt 5nduced to believe without 
manifeſt and uncontrouled miracles. For as Chryſoſtom 
ſpeaks, & onuetor owels imeouy, me weil ov 7) Fei vec pairs Te. 
It was the greateſt miracle of all, if the world ſhould believe 
without miracles Which the Poet Dantes hath well ex- 
preſſed in the twenty fourth Canto of Paradiſe. For __ 
nc 
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the Apoſtle is there brought in, asking the Poet upon what 
account he took the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament 
ro be the word of God , his anſwer 1s, 


Probatio que verum hoc mihi recludit, 
Sunt opera,que ſecuta ſunt, ad que Natura 
«Non candefecit ferrum unquam aut percuſſit incudem. 


i. &, the evidence of that 1s the divine power of miracles which 
was tn thoſe who delivered theſe things to the world, And 
when the Apoſtle catechiſerh him furcher, how be knew thoſe 
anracles were ſuch as they pretend to be, viz. that they were 
true and Divine; his anſwer is, 


© Szorbrs terre ſeſe convertit ad Chriſtianiſmum, 
Inquiebam ego, fine miraculis : hoc unum 
Eſt tale, ut reliqua non ſint ejus centſima pars. 


1..e. If the world ſhauld be converted to the Chriſtian faith 
without miracles , this would be ſo great a miracle, that others 
were not to be compared withit, 1 conclude this then , with 
that knowri-/ayizg of St. Auſtin ; Quiſquis adbuc prodigia , 
ut credat, inquiret, magnum eft ipſe prodigium qui mundo crc- 
ente non credit, He that ſeeks for miracles ſtill to induce him 
to faith, when the world « converted tothe Chriſtian faith, 
be needs not ſeek for prodigtes abroad ,he wants only a looking- 
glaſs to diſcover one. For as he goes on, wnde temporibus. 
erkditis © omne quod fiers non. poteſt reſpuentibus,. ſme ullts 
wiracults nimium mirabiliter incredibilia credidit mundis ? 
whence came it to paſi that inſo learned and wary an age as 
that was which the Apaſtles preachedin, the world without 
miracles ſhould be brought to. believe things ſo ſtrangely in- 
credible as thoſe were which Chriſt aud his Apoſtles preached? 
So that by this it appears that the sxrention of miracles was to- 
confirm a Divine Teſtimany to the world, and to make that 
appear credible which otherwiſe would have ſeemed incre- 
dible ;, but to what exa now, when this Divine Teſtimony is 
believed in the world, ſhould miracles be continued among 
. thoſe whobelzeve the Doftrine to be Divine, the miracles 
Yyc3 wrought 
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wrought fur the confirmation of it to have been true, and the 
Scriptures which contain both, to be the undoubted Word of 
God ? To what purpoſe then the huge out-cry of miracles in 
the Roman Church 1s, is hard to concerve, unleſs it be to make 
it appear how ambitious that Church 1s of being called by the 
name of him, whoſe coming ts after the working of Satan, 
with all power, and ſigns, and lying wonders, and with all de- 
ceiveableneſs of unrighteouſneſs in them that periſh,becauſe they 
received not the love of the truth that they might be ſaved. 
For had they received the Love of the Truth of the Goſpel, 
they would have believed it on the account of thoſe miracles 
and ſigns and wonders which were wrought for the confirma- 
tion of it, by (briſt and his Apoſtles, and not bave gone 
about by their juglings and impoſtures inſtead of bringing 
men to believe the Goſpel , ro make them queſtion the rruth 
of che firſt miracles when they ſee ſo many. counterfeits , had 
we not great aſſurance the eApoſtles were men of other deſigns 
and #ntereſts than Popiſh Prieſts are, and that there is not 
now any ſuch neceſſity of miracles, as there was then when a 
divine teſtimony revealing the truth of Chriſtian religion was 
confirmed by them . 

Thoſe miracles cannot be Divine, which are done now for 
the confirmation of any thing contrary to that Divine teſtimony, 
which «# confirmed by uncontrouled Divine miracles, The 
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caſe is not the ſame now, which was before the commey of 


Chriſt, for then though the Law of Moſes was confirmed by 
miracles . yetthough the doftrine of Chriſt did null the obls- 
gation of that Law, the miracles of Chriſt were to be looked 
onas Divine, becauſe God did not sntend the Ceremonial 
Law to be perpetual , and there were many Prophecies which 
could not have their accompliſhment but under a new ſtate : 
But now under the Gofpel, God hath declared this to bethe 
laſt revelation of his mind and will tothe world by his Son , 
that now the Prophecies of the old Teſtament are accompliſh- 
ed, and the Prophecies of the New reſpe&t only the various 
conditions. of the Chriſtian Church, without any the leaft :n- 
timation of any further revelation of Gods mind and will to 
the world :.'So that now. the Screptures are our adequate rule 
of fairh, and that according to which we are to judge all 
pretenders 
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pretenders to inſpiration or miracles,” And according to this 
rule we are to proceed in any thing which is propounded to us 
ro. belicve by any perſons, upon any prerexces whatſoever, 
Under the Law after the eſtabliſhment of the Law its ſelf by 
the miracles of e Hoſes, the rule of judging all pretenders to 
miracles , was by the worſhip of the true God, If there ariſe 
among you a Prophet, or a dreamer of areams, and giveth thee 
a ſign, or a wonder, and the ſign or the wonder come to paſs, 
whereof he ſpake to thee, ſaying, Let us go after other Gods 
( which thou haſt not known ) and let us ſerve them : tbou ſhalt 
not hearken unto the words of that Prophet , or that dreamer of 
dreams : for the Lord your God proveth. you ro know whether 
you love the Lord your God with all your heart , and with all 
your ſoul. Whereby it is plain, that after the true dofFring is 
confirmed by divine miracles, God may give the Devil or 
falſe Prophets power to work, if not real miracles yet ſuch as 
men cannot judge by the chings themſelves whether they be 
real or no," and this God may do for the tryal of mens faith, 
whether they will forſake the true doftrine confirmed by 
Sreater miracles for the ſake of ſuch dofFrines which are con- 
trary thereto, and are confirmed by falſe Propbets, by ſigns and 
wonders. Now in: this.caſe our rule of tryal muſt not be ſo 
much the- wonders eonſtderedin themſelves whether real or 
n0, as the comparing them with the miracles which were 
wrought in confirmation of that dotirine, which is contrary to 
this, which theſe wonders tend to the proving of, Theretore 
Gods people under the Law were to examine the ſcope and 
drift of the miracles , if they were intended to bring them ta 
Iaolatry, whatever they were, they were not to hearken to 
thoſe who did them. So now under the Goſpel, as the wor- 
ſhip of the true God was then the ſtandard whereby to judge 
of miracles by the Law of Moſes, fo the worſhip ofthe true 
Godthrough Feſus Chriſt,and by the doftrine revealed by him, 
is the ſtandard whereby we ought to judge of all pretenders 
to work, miracles. Sothat let the miracles be what they will, 
if they contradit that doftrine which Chriſt revealed to the 
world, we are to look upon them as only rryals of. our faith, 
in Chriſ, to ſee whether we love him with our whole hearts. 
ar #0. And therefore I think it needleſs to examine all the 
| | | o particulars 
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particulars of Zipſius Ins relations of miracles wrought b 
his Diva Virgo Hallenſis and Afprecollis , for if I ſee, that 
their intention and ſcope is to ſer up the worſhip of Demons, 
or 2 middle ſort of Deities between God and xs, which the 
Scripture is ignorant of, on that very account T am bound to 
reject them all, Although I think it very poſſible to find out 
the drffercnce between true miracles, and them, mm the manney 
and circumſtances of their operation ; but this, as itis of 
more curzoſity, ſo of leſs neceſſity; for if the doftrine of the 
Scriptures was confirmed by miracles infinitely above theſe, 
I am bound to adhere to that, and nor to belzeve any other 
dotrine, though an Angel from Heaven ſhould preach it, much 
leſs, although ſome Popiſh Prieſts may boaſt much of 1- 
racles to confirm a dotrine oppoſite to the Goſpel : which 1 
know not how far God may in judgement give thoſe 3mages 
power to work, or others faith to believe, becaufe they would 
not receive the eruth in the love of'it : and thefe are nuw 
thoſe Ham ul; lying wonders which the Scripture fore- 
warns us that we ſhould not believe, viz. ſuch as lead men 
to the belzef of lyes, or of doffrines, contrary to that of the 
Goſpel of Feſms Chriſt. | 
Where miracles are true and Divine, there the effefts which 
follow them upon the minds of thoſe who believe them , are true 
and Divine, 1. e. the effe& of believing of them, is the draw- 
ing of men from ſi unto God, This the Primitive Chriſti 
ans inſiſted much upon, as an undoubred evidence that the 
miracles of Chriſt were wrought by a Divine power, becauſe 
the effet+ which followed them, was the work of converſion of 
ſouls from ſin and Idols to God andChriſt, and all true piety 
and vertue. As the effe& of the miracles of Moſes. was the 
drawing a people off from Superſtition and. 1dolatry to the- 
worſhip of the true Gog ,, ſo the effetF which followed the belief 
of the: miracles of Chriſt in the world was the purging mens 
fouls from. all ſn and — to make them new creatures, 
and'to live in all exaitnefs and holineſs of converſation, And 
thereby Origen diſcovers the great difference between the 
»ractes of Chriſt and, Antichriſt, that the zntent of all Ar- 
tichriſts wonders was to bring men tis daminlw # dgtnipt; to the 
deceiveablenefs of unrighteonſneſ{whereby to deſtroy them”, _- 
DIET: 5 . 
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rhe intent of the miracles of Chriſt was 8 dmeT1 a\e owhele Vu- 
26 v, not the deceiving but the ſaving of ſouls. Tis y + xceifloye 
floy , ovimove Te. © xaxiar conukigat 6m T6 *AaToy, valgus gnmy 
amd dmirys ve; who can with any probability ſay that reforma- 
tion of life and daily progeſs from evil to good ſhould be the 
effeft of meer deceit ? And therefore he ſaith, Chriſt tald his 
Diſciples that they ſhould do greater works than he had done ; 
becauſe by their Preaching and miracles the eyes of blind ſouls 
are opened, and the ears of ſuch as were deaf to all goodneſs are 
opened ſo far as to hearken to the Precepts and promiſes of the 
Goſpel : and the feet of thoſe who were lame intheir inward 
man,are ſo healed as to delight torun tin the ways of Gods Com- 
mandments, Now is it poſlible that theſe ſhould be the 
effefts of any evil ſpirit ? But on the contrary we ſee the 
effetts of all Impoſtors, and pretended miracles wrought by 
Diabolical power was to bring men off from God to Sin, and 
to diſſolve that ſtrict obligation to duty which was laid upon 
men by the Goſpel of Chriſt. Thus ir-was in that early ape 
of the eApoſtles, Simon Magus, who far out-went Apolionives 
Tyanews or any other Heather in his pretended miracles, ac- 
cording to the report which is given of him by the Primirive 
Chriſtians ; but we ſee the intent of his miracles was to ratſe 
an admiration of himſelf, and to bring men off from all holt- 
neſs of converſation , by aſſerting among other damnable 
bereſies, that God did not. at all regard what men did, but only 
what they believed : wherein the Gnoſticky-were his followers, 
Now. when miracles are wrought to be. Patrons: of ſir, we 
may eaſily know from whom they come. | 
Thoſe miracles are wrought by a Divine power which tena 
to the overthrow of the. Kingdom of Satan. in the world, This 
is evident, from hence,;becauſe all ſuch things as: are out of 
mans wower 10 effet, multieither be done'by a power :Divine 
or Dzabolical : For as -our Saviour argues, Every Kingdom 
drozded againſt its ſelf is brought to defolation, and every City 
or houſe divided \againſt its ſelf cannot ſtand ; and if Satait 
cat out Satan, be 15-d5vided. againſt himſelf, how:ſhall then his 
Kingdome ſtand ?, NowChriſt by his myracles did not only 
Aiſpoſſeſs 'Satan out of mens boates , bur: out of his Temples 
too, as hath been ſhewn already. And: beljdes the mm 
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of Chriſt-which was confirmed by thoſe miracles, was .in 
every thing dire&ly. contrary to the Devils deſign, in the 
World, For, 1. The Dewils deſign wasto conceal himſelf 
among thoſe who. Worſhipped him , the deſign of the Goſpel 
was to diſcover him whom the Gentiles Warthipp.d, to be an 
evil and malignant ſpirit , that acſigned nothiing bur their 
ruine, Now itappears in the whole hiſtory of Gentiliſm, the 
orand myſtery of Srate which the Devil uſed among the 
Heathens was to make himſe!f ro be taken and worſhipped for 
God, and to make theni bel:eve that their Demons were very 
good and benign ſpirits , which made the Platon:ſts and other 
Philoſophers (ſo much 5ncenſed againſt the Primitive Chr:ſti= 
ans, when they declared th:ir Demons to be nothing elſe bur 
_— and wicked ſpirits which ſought the deſtruttion of 
ouls, TE | | 

2. The Devils great deſign was to draw men to the prattice 
of the greateſt wickednef under a pretence of Religion ,, as is 
very obſervable inall the Heathen myſteries, which the more 
reconaite and hidden they were, the greater wickedneſs lay at. 
the botrom-ofehem, and 1o were to purpoſe myſteries of ini- 
quity ; but now the deſig ofthe-Goſpel was to' promote the 
greateſt parity - both of heart and life , There being in no 
other Religion in the world either ſuch incomparable Precepts 
of holinef,, or ſuch incouraging Promiſes to the praftice of it 
(from eternal life hereatter as the reward, and the aſſiſtance 
of Godsſpirit to help men here ) or ſuch prevailing motsves to 
perſwade men to-1t, from the love of God in Chrift to the 
World , the undertakings of (briſt-for us in his death. and 
ſufferings, the excellent pattern we haveto follow in our $a- 
viours own example , now theſe things make it plain that the 
deſign of Chrift and the Devil are diametrically oppoſite to 
ak other. '3. The deſign of the'Dew!l 1s to ſet God and 
mankind at the greateſt diſtance from each other , thie deſig: of 
Chriſt in the Goſpel 1s to bring them nearer together. The 
Devil firſt remprs to ſin, and then for ſin 5 he makes men pre. 
ſume ro ſim, and to deſpair becauſe they have ſmrmed. Chriſt 
firſt keeps men from ſo, by his Precepts and Threatnings, and 
then ſuppoſing ſz, incourageth them: to repent with: hopes of 
pardox procured: by- himſelf for all truly penitent and -be- 


lieving 
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lieving ſmners. Thus inevery thing the deſign of (hriſt and 
the Devil are contrary , which makes it evident that the 
miracles wrought in confirmation of the dottrive of Chriſt 
could be from no evzl ſpirit , and therefore muſt be from a 
truly divine Power. 


W. + | 


True and Divine miracles may be known and diſtinguiſhed Set. 9g, 


from falſe and dzabolical, from the circumſtances, or the man- 
ner of their operation. There were ſome peculiar ſignatures 
on the miracles of Chriſt which are not to be found in any 
wrought by a power leſs than Divine. Which Arnobius 
well expreſſeth in theſe words to the Heathens. Poteſtis 
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 aliquem nobis deſignare,monſtrare ex omnibus illis Magi qui To 


unquam fuere per ſecula, conſumile aliquid (hriſto milleſima 
ex parte qui fecerit ? qui ſme ulla vi carminum, ſine herbarum 
aut graminum ſucces , ſine ulla aliqua obſervatione ſollicta 
ſacrorum, libaminnm, temporum ? Atrqui conſtitit Chri- 
ſtum ſine ullis adminicults rerum, ſine ullius ritus obſervatione, 
vel lege,omnia illa que fecit, nomints ſui poſſtbilitate feciſſe, e5- 
quod proprium, ——_— Deo dignumfuerat vero, mihil 
Nocens ant noxium, ſed opiferum, ſed ſalutare, ſed auxiliari- 
bus plenum bonis poteſtatis munifice liberalitate donaſſe ? He 
challengeth the Heathens ro produce any one of all their 
Magicians who did the thouſandth pare of what our Saviour 
did ; who made fe of none of their e Magical rites and 
obſervations in what ever he did, and what ever he did was 
meerly by his own power, and was withal moſt becoming 
God; and moſt beneficial ro the world. And thence he pro- 
ceeds to anſwer the Heathens about the miracles wrought 
by their Gods, which fell ſhort of thoſe of Chr;ſt in three 
main particulars,the manner of their workzng, and the number 
of them, and the quality of the things done. bs 
| I. The manner of their workzng ; What they did was with 
2 great deal of pomp and ceremony , what (rift did was 
with a word ſpeakeng, and ſumetimes without it by the couch 
of his garment : non inquiro, non exigo, faith he, quis Deus, 
aut quo tempore , Cui fuerit auxil iatus, aut quem frattum re- 
ſlituerit ſanitati;, llud ſolum audire deſidero, an ſine ullius 
"adjunttione materie , i. & medicaminu alicuius ad tailum 
morbos juſſerit ab hominibus cvolare, imperaverit, fecerit, & 
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emori valetudinum cauſam, & debilium corpora ad ſuas reme. 
gre naturas, Omitting all other circumſtances,name me, {auth 
he, but which of your Gods ever cured a diſeaſe without any ad- 
joyned matter , ſome preſcriptions or other ,, or wkich of them 
ever commanded diſeaſes out of bodies by their meer touch, and 
quite removed the cauſe of the diftempers. /ſculapiue, he 
ſaies, cxred diſeaſes, but in the way that ordinary Phiſitians 
do by preſcribing ſomething, or other, to be done by the pa- 
tients, Nulla antem virtus eſt medicaminibus amovyere que 
noceant ; beneficia iſtarerum, non ſunt curantium poteſtates, 
To cure diſeaſes by preſcriptions argnes no power at all in the 
preſcriber, but vertue inthe Medicine, 

2. In the number of the perſons cured : they were very 
few which were cured in the Heathen Temples , Chriſt cured 
whole multitudes, and that not in the yeveſtries of the 
Temples where fraud and Impoſture might be eafily ſuſpe&- 
ed, but in the preſence of the people who brought to him all 
manner of perſons ſick, of all ſorts of diſeaſes, which were 
cured by him, and theſe ſo »umeroxs, that the Evangeliſt 
who records many of Chriſts miracles which had been omzr- 
zed by the others, yet tells us at laſt, the miracles of Chriſt 
were ſo many, that the whole world would not contain them. 
But now Arnobirs tells the Heathens, Quid prodeſt oftendere 
unum aut alterum fortaſſe curatos, cum tot millibus ſub- 
wenerit nemo, & plena ſint omnia miſerorum infeliciumque 
delubra?* what matter ts it to ſhew one or two cured, when 
thouſands lye continually inthe Temples periſhing for want of 
cure ? yea ſuch as did eEſculapium ipſum precibus fatigare, 
& invitare miſerrimis votis, that could not beg a cure of 
e/Eſculapins with all their earneftneſi and importunity. 

3. In the quality of the diſeaſes cured ;, the cures among 
the Heathens were ſome ſlight things in compariſon of thoſe 
performed by Chri(t , the moſt acute, the moſt Chronical, 
the moſt malignant of diſeaſes, cured by a touch, a word, a 
thought. A learned Phyſtian hath undertaken to make it 
evident from the circumſtances of the-ffory, and from the 
received principles among the moſt authentick Phyſitians, that 
the' diſeaſes cured by our Savionr were all incurable by the 
rules of Phyſick.; if ſo, the greater the powey of our ng" 

h wio 


Power of Chriſt. 


Where Meracles are truly Div#ne, God makes it evident to 
all Impartial judgements that the things done exceed all crea- 
ted power, For which purpole we are to obſerve that though 
Impoſtures and deluſions may go far, the Power of Magicians 
further when God permits them , yet when God works e71;- 
racles to confirm a Divine Teſtimony he makes it evident that 
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who cured them with ſo much facility as he did. And he 
not only cured all diſeaſes himſelf, bur gave 4 power to 
others, who were not at all verſed in matters of art and 
ſubrtilty, that they ſhould do miracles likewiſe ſine fucis &- 
adminiculis, without any fraud or aſſiſtance : quid dicitis 6 
mentes incredule,difficiles, dure ! alicuine mortalium Tupiter 
ille Capitolinus hujuſmods poteſtatem dedit ? when did ever 
the great Jupiter Capitolinys give a power of working mi- 
racles to any, I do not ſay, faith he, of raiſmg the dead, or 
caring the blind, or healing the lame, ſed ut puſtulam, redu- 
viam, populam, aut vocis Imperio aut mans contrettatione 
comprimeret : but to cure a wart, a pimple, any the moſt tri- 
vial thing,with a word ſpeaking,or the touch of the hand. Upon 
this Arnobizes challengeth the moſt tamous of all the Heather: 
Magicians, Zoroaſtres, Armenins, Pamphilus, Apollonius , 
Damigero, Dardanus, Velus, Fulianus, and Bebuluws, or any 
other renowned Mapician to give power to any one to make 
the dumb to ſpeak,, the deaf to hear, the blind to ſee, or 
bring /ife into a dead body. Orif this be too hard, with all 
their Magical Rites and Incantations, but to do that, quod 4 
ruſt ics Poriſtianis juſſronibus fattitatum eſt nudis , - which 
ordinary Chriſtians do by their meer words : So great a 
difference was there between the higheſt thar could be done 
by Magick, and the leaſt that was done by the Name and 


his Power doth infinitely exceed them all. This is moſt cox- 
fpicuows, in the caſe of e Hoſes and our bleſſed Saviour, Firſt 


e Moſes, he beganto do ſome miracles in the Preſence of Pha- 
rach and the e/Egyptians, turning his Rod into a Serpent ;, but 


we do not find Pharaoh at all amazed at it, but ſends 


ſently for the e Hagicians to do the ſame, who didit ( whe- 
cher really or only in appearance, is not material to our pur- 
me 
the 


poſe ) but Aarons rod ſwallowed up theirs, The next ti 
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Exod.3.19,22. the Waters are turned into blood by Moſes, the Hagicians they 
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do ſo rov. Aﬀcer this, eoſes brings up Frogs upon the Land, 
ſo do the Magicians, So thathere now is a plain and ope; 
conteſt inthe preſence of Pharaoh and his people , -between 
Moſes and the Magicians, and they rry for _ over each 
other; ſo that if Moſes do no more than they, they would 
look, upon him but as a Magician; but if eXHoſes do that 
which by the acknowledgement of theſe eFſagicians rhem- 
ſelves could be only by Divine Power, then it is demonſtrably 


evident that his Power was as far above the power of e Hn- 
gickas God is above the Devil, Accordingly we find it in 


the very next mrracle in turning the duſt into (niphes 
{ which we render ) lice,the Migicrans are non-pluſt,and give 
out, ſaying in plain terms, Thi # the finger of God, And 
what greater ackyowledgement can there be of Divine Power 
than the confeſſion of thoſe who ſeemed to conteſt with it, and 
to z27ztate it as much as poſlible > After this we find not the 
Magicians offering to conteſt with Moſes, and in the plague 
of boyles we particularly read.-that they.could not ſtand before 


. e Moſes, Thus we ſee in the caſe of ofes how evident it 


was that there was a power above all power of Magick, which 
did appear in Afoſes, And ſo likewiſe in the caſe of our 
bleſſed Sawionr ;, for although Simon Magus , Apollonius , 
or others, might do ſome ſmall rhings , or make ſome great 
ſhew and noyſe by what they did, yet none of them ever 
came zear the doing things of the ſame kind which our Savi- 
our did, curing the born blind, reſtoring the dead to life after 
four dayes , and ſoas tolive a conſiderable time after, or in 
the manner he did them, with a word, atouch, with that fre- 
quency and openneſs before his greateſt enemies as well as 
followers, and in ſuch an uncontrouled manner, that neither 
Zews or Heathens, ever queſtioned the truth of them, And 
after all theſe, when he was laid in the grave after his cru- 
c:f:xion, exactly according to his own prexiftion,he roſe again 
the third day, appeared frequently among his D:ſc:ples for 
forty dayes together, - After which, in their preſence , he 


_ aſcended up to Heaven, and ſoon after, made good his promiſe 
. to them, by ſending his Holy Spirit upon them, by which they 


ſpake with rogues , wrought miracles , went up and down 
Preaching 
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Preaching the Goſpel of Chriſt with great boldnef, chear- 
fulnef, and conſtancy, and after undergoing a great deal of 
bardſhzpin it, they ſealed the truth of all they fake with 
their blood, laying down their /:ives to give witneſs to it, 
Thus abundantly to the ſatifattion of the minds of all good 
men hath God given the higheſt rat:onal-evidence of the rrath 
of the Dofrine which he hath revealed to the World. And 
thus T have finiſhed the ſecond part of my task , which con- 
cerned the rational evidence of the truth of Divine Revela- 
tion from the perſons who were imployed to deliver Gods 
ind to the World : And therein have, I hope, made it evi- 
dent that both doſes and the Prophets, our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, did come with ſufficient rational evidence to con- 
_ the world that they were perſons immediately ſent from 
Goa. . 
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CHAP. I 
Of the Being of God. 


The Printiplesof all Religion lye in the Being of God and im- 
mortality of the ſoul : from them the neceſſuy of a particular 
Divine revelation rationally deduced , the method laid down 

for proving the Divine authority of the Scripturez. Why 

Moſes doth not prove the Being of God, but ſuppoſe it, The 
notion of a Deity very conſonant to reaſon. Of the nature of 
Idea's and particularly of the Idea of God. How we can 
form an Idea of an Gnfonct Being. How far ſuch an Idea ar- 
gues exiſtence, The great unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de= 
monſtrated. Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian and Epi- 
curean Atheiſts. The Atheiſts pretences examined and re- 
futed.Of the nature of the arguments whereby we prove there 
is a God, Of univerſal conſent and the evidence of that ta 
prove a Deity and immortality of ſouls, Of neceſſity of ex- 
zſtence implied in the notion of God, and how far that proves 
the Being of God.T he order of the world and uſefulneſs of the 
parts of it,and eſpecially of mans body an ar gument of a Dei- 
ty. Some higher principle proved to be inthe world than mat- 
ter and motion. The Nature of the ſoul, and poſſibility of its 

ſubſiſting after death. Strange appearances in Nature not 
ſolvable by the power.of imagination, 


Self, Is H in the precedent book largely given a ratio- 


zal account of the grounds of our faith, as tothe per- 
ſons whom God imploys to reveal his mind to the 
world , if we can now make it appear that thoſe ſacred _ 
| whic 


which we embrace as divinely inſpired, contain in ther no- 
thing unworthy of ſo great a name, or unbecoming perſons 
ſent trom God ro deliver , there. will be nothing wanting to 
juſtifie our Religion in point of reaſon to be erue, and of reve- 
lation to be divine» For the Scriptures themſelves coming 
to us in the xame of God, we are bound to belzeve them to be 
ſuch as they pretend to be, unleſs we have ground to queſtion 
the general foundations of all religion as uncertain, or this 
particular way Ot religion as not ſuitable to thoſe general 
forndations. The foundations of all religion lye intwo things, 
that there i a God who rules the world, and that the ſouls of 
. men are capable of ſubſiſting after death , for he that comes 
unto God, muſt believe that he ts, and that be is rewarder of 
them that ſeek, him; ſo that if theſe things be not ſuppoſed as 
moſt agreeable. to humane reaſon , we cannot imagine upon 
what grounds mankind ſhould embrace any way of religion 
_ atall. For ifthere be not a God whom. Iam to ſerve and 
obey, and if I have nor a ſoul of an immortal nature , there 
can be no ſufficient obligation to religion, nor motive it- - 
ducing toit : For all obligation to obedence muſt ſuppoſe the 
exsſtence of ſuch a Being which hath powey to command me , 
and by reaſon of the promiſcuous ſcatterings of good and 
evil inthis life, che moteves engaging men to the prattice of 
religion, muſt ſuppoſe the certainty of a future State, If theſe 
things be ſure,and the foundations of rel;gion in general there- 
by firmly eftablzſhed, it will preſently follow as a matter moſt 
agreeable to reaſon , that. the God whom we are to ſerve 
ſhould himſelf preſcribe the way of his own worſhip ; and if 
the right of donation of that happineſs which mens ſouls are 
capable of be alone in himſelf, that he alone ſhould declare 
the terms on which it may be expelied ; For man being a 
creature endued with a free. principle of attiag, which be is 
. conſcious to himfelf of , .and therefore _not being :c4rried to 
- his end by neceſſryof nature or external vialence, without the 
concurrence of his own reaſon and choice , we muſt ſuppaſe 
this happineſs to. depend upon the. performance of ſome con- 
: ditions .on mans part , whereby he may demonſtrate that it 
14s. the matter of his' free: choice, and. that he freely quits all 
- other zntereſts that he might obtajn the enjoyment - of it. 
| Aaa Which 
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Which conditions to be performed, being expreſſions of mans 
obedience towards God as his (reator and Governuur, and of 
his gratirude for the renders of ſo great a happineff which is 
the free gift of his Maker , we cannot ſuppoſe yy one to 
have power to preſcribe theſe conditions., bur he that hath 
power likewiſe to deprive the foul of her happinef upon non- 
performance , andchac muſt be God bimſelt, Bur in order to 
mans underſtanding his duty, and his obligation to obedience, 
it is neceſſary that theſe conditions muſt nor be locked up mn 
the Cabinet Council of Heaven , but muſt be ſo far declared 
and revealed , that he may be fully acquainted with thoſe 
terms which his happineſs depends upon ; elſe his zegleft of 
them would be excxſable, and his miſery unavoidable, Had 
man indeed remained without offending his Maker, he might 
ſtill have ſtood in his favour upon the general terms of obe- 
dience due from the creature to his Creator, and to all ſuch 
particular precepts which ſhould bear the #mpreſ# of his 
Makers will upon them, beſide which, the whole volume of 
the Creation, without, and his own reafor within would have 
been ſufficient direfors ro him 1in the performance of his 
duty, Bur he abuſing his /zberty, and being thereby guilty 
of Apoſtaſie from God ( as is evident by a continued propen- 
fity to fin, and the ſtrangeneſs between God and the ſouls of 
men ) a particular revelation is now become neceſſary , that 
»:ankind may thereby underſtand on what terms God will be 
pleaſed again, and by what means they may be reſtored into 
his favoxr. And laſtly, it not agreeing with the free and 
communicative nature of Divine goodnef ( which was the 
firſt or5g11al of the worlds Creation ) to ſuffer all mankind to 
periſh in their own fofy, we muſt ſuppole this way for mans 
recovery to be ſomewhere preſcribed, and the revelation of 
it to be ſomewhere extaxt in theworld. So that from the 
general principles ofthe exiſtence of God, and immortality of 
the ſoul, we have deduced by clear and evident reaſon the 
neceſſty of ſome particular Divine revelation , as the 
Standard and meaſure of Religion. And according to theſe 
principles we muſt examine what ever pretends to be of 
Divine revelation , for itmuft be ſuitable to that Divine na- 
2x76 from whom it 1s ſuppoſed ro come, and it mult be agree” 
, 8 
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able to the conditions of the ſouls of men , and therefore that 
which carries with it the greateſt evidence of Divine reve- 
lation, is, a PRE repreſentation of the State of the caſe 
berween God and the ſouls of men, and a Divine diſcovery of 
thoſe ways whereby mens ſouls may be futed tor eternal 
happinef, A Divine revelation then muſt be faithful and 
true in all its narrations , it muſt be excellent and becomin 
God in all its diſcoveriess And therefore all that can with 
any reaſon be deſired tor proof of the Divine authority of the 
Scriptures, will lye in theſe three things. Firſt, That the 
foundations of religion are of undoubted certainty,or that there 
i 4 God, and that mens ſouls are immortal. Secondly, That 
the Scriptures do moſt faithfully relate the matters of grea- 
teſt antiquity therein contained ( which do moſt concern the 
Hiſtory of the breach between God and man. ) Third- 
ly, That the Scriptures are the only authentick, records of 
thoſe terms on which happineſs may be expelted in another 
world, 

I begin with the firſ# of them, which concerns the ex:- 
Pence of God, and zmmortality of the ſoul; both which ſeem 


to be ſuppoſed as general Prolepſes inthe writings of Moſes , 


and as things ſo confonant to humane neture , that none to 
whom his writings ſhould come could be ſuppoſed to queſtion 
them. And therefore he ſpends no rime in the operoſe proving 
of either of theſe, knowing to how little purpoſe his writings 
would be to ſuch who denyed theſe firſt prixciples of all 
Religion, Bur beſidethis, rhere may be theſe accounts given, 
why theſe main foundations of all religion are no more inſiſted 
on in the firſt Books of the Scripture , which contain the 
eriginals of the world. Firſt, Becauſe theſe were 5n the time 
of the writing of them, believed with an univerſal conſent of 


mankind, In thoſe more early daies of the world, when the . 


tradition of the firſt ages oi it was more freſh and entire, it is 
ſcarce 1#1aginable that men ſhould queſtion the Being of 2 
God, when the h:ffory of the flood, andthe propagation of the 
world after it by the Sons of Noah, and the ws of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were ſo freſhin their memories, as having been 
done ſo f-w Generations before them. And by what remains 
of any h:ſtory of other Nations in thoſe elder times men _ 
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ſo far from Atheiſm, that Polytheiſm and JIdolatry were the 
common praCtice of the world , as is moſt evident in all 
relations of the antient Chaldeans, Egyptians, Pheniciang, 
and .other Nations, who all ſnppoſed theſe: two principles, 
as well as thoſe who ſcryed the trae- God... And in all pros 
hability, as men are apt to run. from one extream to another , 
Polythesſm was the firſt occaſton of Atheiſm, and 1dolatry of 
zrreligion, And thence we find the firſt appearance of. 
Atheiſts to be in. the moſt blind- and: ſuperſtitious age- of 
Greece, when thie obſcene Poetshad ſo debauchedthe common - 
wder ſtanding s-of the people , as to. make them believe ſuch 
things concerning their : Gods, which were fo :»congruous to 
humane zature, that all who had any fenſe of —_ s left: 
could not but oath and abhor ſuch Deities... And therefore 
we find all- the flows and jeers of the reputed © Atheiſts 
among. .them, ſuch as Dionyſine, Diagoras, Theodor us, Ex- 
bemerus, Meſſenins and others, were caſt upon their. yene- 
rable Desties, which they ſo ſolemnly worſhipped, who had' 
been before as Euhemerus plainly told:them , poor mortal 
men, .and thoſe not of the beſt-reputatior neither ; and there- 
fore asthe Epicurean in Tully well ſays , omnis corum enltus 
eſſet in lut#u, the moſt fuitable dewotion for them had been 
lamenting their death... Now when theſe common Deities 
were ſo much derided by inteliigent men, and: yet the ordey 
of the world ſeemed. to. tell them there was: really a God, 
though thoſe were none ; thoſe who had Philoſophical wits, 
ſuch as Demooritusand Epicurus ſet themſelves to work to 
ſee if they could ſolve the Phenomena of nature without a 
Deity; and therefore aſſerted. the or5g1x - of: the univerſe 
to be only by a fortuirous concourſe of infinite little particles ;_ 
but herein they befoaled themſelves and: their greedy* fol-. 
bwers; who were glad tobe rid of thoſe' anxieties of mind 
which the thoughts of a Deity and an immortal ſoul did cauſe 
within them... And although Zucretize-ina hravado tells us 
of his Maſter, rbat when. mens minds were ſunkunder the bur- 
een of Religion, q- | | 


| 
» 
* o 


Humana ante oculss fad- cum vita jaceret 
In terris oppreſſa gravs ſub religione : 
Primum Grains homo mortals tollere contr2 


Eſt oculos auſn, primuſque obſiſtere contra, 


that Epicurus was the firſt true Gyant who durſt encounter the 
Gods, and if we believe him , overchrew them in open field, 


Quare religio pedibus ſubjeta viciſſinrs 


Obteritur, nos exaquat victoria celo. . 


Yet Cotta in Tully reports the :ſſue of this battle quite other- 
wiſe ; for although- the greateſt rr:#wph-in-this victory had 
been only to become like the heaefo-vher periſh; yer #-we 
believe Corta, Epicurus was ſo far from gaining any of his 


beloved eaſe and pleaſure by his ſentiments , that never was 


School-boy more afraid of a Rod, nor did any enemie more. 
dread a Conqueror, than Epicurws did the thoughts of a Go 


and death, Nec quenquam vids qui mags ea que timenda. 
efſe negaret, timeret , mortem dico & Deos. . So hard it is for 


an Epicurean even after he hath proffituted his conſcience, to. 


filence it , but ( what-ever there be in the air) there is an 
Elaſtical power in conſcience that wil} bear -its felf up not- 
withſtanding the weight that is laid upen-it, . And yet after 
all the Jabours of -Ep:icurns, he knew-it was to no purpole to 
endeavour to root out wholly the belief of a Deity out of the 
world, becauſe of the unanimous corſext of the world -init'; 
and therefore he admits - of- it as a neceffary Prolepſis or 
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' Amicipation of humane nature , quod in omnium  animis 


deorum notionem impreſſiſſet ipſa natura, that 'nature its ſelf 
had Ramped an Idea of God upon the minds of mem, cum enim 
wor inſtuuto-aliquo , aut more autlegs ſit opinio conſtitutas 
manet atque ad unum omnium-firma-eonſenſio, intelligs neeeſſe 
oft Deos eſſe, quoniam inſit as corum,. vel-potins innatas cognis 
Yones habemins , de que amtem omnium natura conſentit, 1d 


De at. Ditto 
lb. %.4). 4% 


verum -eſſe neceſſe eſt , as Velleiur: the Epicurean 'arguess + 


Since the belief of a Desty, neither riſes frongcaſtonmrnori was 
enatted by Laws yer-is unanimouſly afſented-to- by (all mare 
« 
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kind, it neceſſarily follows that there muſt be a Dezty, be. 
caule the /dea of it is lo natural to us, If it were thus ac- 
knowledged in-the Philoſophical age of Greece , when men 
bent their wits to #nſetrle the Belief of iuch things as tended 
to Religion, bow much more might ic be eſteemed a general 
principte of humane zature in thoſe elder times, when not 
ſo much as one difſenter appeared that we read of among 
the more antient Nations ? But Secondly, it was leſs need- 
ful for Moſes to inſiſt. much on the proof of a Dezty in his wri- 
tings, when his very imployment, and the h;fory he wrote, 
was the greateſt evidexce that there was one, Could any of 
them queſtion, whether there were a God, or no, who had 
heard his vozce at mount Sas, and had received a Law 
from him, who had been preſent at ſo many miracles which 
were done by e Hoſes in /E£gypt and the Wilderneſs ? What 
more evident demonſtration o) God Could be defired , than 
thoſe many unparallel'd »:iracles, which were wrought 
among them? And thoſe who would not þe convinced by 
them that there was a God, would certainly be convinced by 
nothing. Thirdly, It was unſuitable to the prrpoſe of Mee 
ſesto go about to prove any thing he delivered by the meer 
force of humane reaſon, becauſe he writ as a perſon imployed 
by God, and therefore by the Arguments on . which they 
were to believe his Teftsmony in whatever he writ, they 
could not but believe there was a God that imployed him. 
And from hence it is that eſoſes with ſo much Adajeſty and 
Authority begins the Hiſtory of the: Creation, with, 1n the 
beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth, There 
could be no greater evidence that there was an infinitely 
wiſe, good, and powerful God, than that the Vniverſe was 
produced out of zothing by him, and what reaſon could 
there be to diſtruſt his 7 eſtiwmony who relates it , who mani- 
ſeſted not only that there was a God, but that he was im- 
ployed by bim, by the miracles which he wrought : ſo that 
all our former d:ſcourſe concerning the evidences of Divine 
revelation, are a moſt palpable demonſtration of a Deity , for 
if there be ſuch a power which can alter the comrſe of nature 
when he. pleaſe, the Being wherein it is, muſt necds be 5+ 
finzte ;, which is the ſame which we mean by God, gp 
| ut 
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to any thing of Divine revelation, we want not ſufficient 
evidence in point of reaſon to prove to them the exiſtence of 
a Deity. In order to which, 11hall clear theſe following pro- 
poſitions. 

I. That the true notion of a Deity is moſt agreeable to the 
faculties of mens ſouls, and moſt conſonant to reaſon and the 
light of nature. | 

2. That thoſe who will not believe that there is a God, 
do believe other things on far leſs reaſon, and muſt by their own 
principles deny ſome things which are apparently true, 

3. That we bave as certain evidence that there is a God, as 
it i poſſible for us to have, conſidering bu nature, 
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That the true notion of God us moſt agreeable tothe faculties Prop. Is 


of mens ſouls , and moſt conſonant to reaſon and the light of 
nature : tee, that the Idea of God ( or that which we con- 
ceive in our minds when we think of God ) is ſo far from 
being any wayes repugnant tO any principle of reaſon within 
os, that it is hard te puch on any other zot-on which hath 
fewer entanglements init, to a mind ſo far Aſeraphyſical as to 
abſtrait from ſenſe and pre;udice, I grant it very difficult, 
nay smpoſſible , for thoſe to have any true ſetled notion of 
2 God, who ſearch for an Idea ot him in their fancies, and 
were never conſcious to themſelves of any higher faculty in 
their ſouls than meer emagination. Such = have imagrnen 
Fouts, or galeate Minerva, as he in Tully ſpeaks, ſome Idea 
of an 1dol'in their mizds, bur none of a true God, For we 
may as ſvon come by the ſ3ght of colours to underſtand the 
nature of ſounds, as by any corporal 'phantaſms come to have 
a true Idea of God. And although fomerimes an 1dea be 
taken for that «wpreſſion of things which is lodged in the 
Phantafie, yethere we taker in a more general ſenſe, as it 
contains: the repreſentation of any thing in the mind; as/itis 
commonly ſaid in the Sehools that the Divine Tntelief doth 
underftand things by their 7dea's , which are nothing elfe 
but the th372gs themſelves as they are ob;eltrvely repreſented 
to the underſtanding. So that an Jdea inirs general ſenſe in 
which wetake ir; -is' nothing elſe bur-the'objeltove'berug of a 
thing as it terminares the-nnderſtanimg,. and is the farm - 
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the aft of 7telleftion : that which'is then immediately ye. 
preſented to the mindin its perceprio7 of things, is the /dea or 
#101404 of it, Now ſuch an /dea as this is, may be either true 
or falſe. For better underſtanding of which we muſt con- 
fider that an Jdea in the ſou! may be conſidered ewo ways, 
I. ASitisa mode of cogitation; Or the att of the ſoul appre- 
hending an obje&t, now this way no Idea can be falſe , for as 
it is an att of the 7nd, every Idea hah its truth : for whe- 
ther 1 :emagine a golden mountain, Or another, it matters not 
here ; tor the one /dea is as rrwe as the other , conſidering it 
meerly as an aft of the mind. For the mxd is as really im- 
ployed about the. one as the other, as the wil{ is about an 
eb,eft whether it be feaſible or 70, 2. The Idea may be con- 
ſidered in regard of its objetive reality, or as it repreſents 
ſome outward objef , now the truth or falſhood of the Idea 
lies in the underſtanding paſling judgement concerning the 
outward objett, as exiſtent, which doth correſpond to. the Idea 
which is in the mind. And the proneneſs of the underſtand- 
5ngs ercor in this caſe ariſeth trom the different nature of 
thoſe :h4ngs which are repreſented to the mind ; for ſome of 
them are general and abſfrafted things , and do not at all 
ſuppoſe exiſtence, as the nature of truth, of a Being, of cogi- 
tation z other 1dea's depend upon. exeſtence Cecht. as the 
1aea of the Sun, which I apprehend in my mind becauſe I 
have ſeen it ; bot beſides theſe, there are other J/dea's in the 
nd, which the #nderſtanding forrmas within its ſelf by its own 
power, as it is a pronezple of cogitation, ſuch are thoſe which 
arecalled-entia rations, and have no other exiſtence at all but 
only in the arderſtanding, as (bimera's, Centaures, &c. Now 
as to theſe, we areto obſerve, that although the. compoſition 
_ of theſe things together by the underſtanding, be that which 

-makes theſe Iaea's to be only fiffitious, yet To underſtanding 
would not be able to compound ſuch wes, , were. they not 
ſeverally repreſented to the wind, 'as unlels we had known 
what a horſe and a man had been, our minds could not have 
conjoyned them together in -its apprehenſion. So that in 
theſe which are the moſt fFitionus Ideg's ,' we ſee, rhat al- 
though the /dea its ſelf be a meer:cyeature of the underſtand- 
ing, yer the 95rd could not form ſuch an. 1dea but ypon pre- 
Tn exiſtent 


&. 


exiſtent matter ; and ſome objeftive reality muſt be ſuppoſed 
in order to the intelleitual conception of theſe Anomalous 
entities, By which we ſee that that ſtrange kind of 0»:n;- 
tency which ſome have attributed ro the underſtanding , 
ies not in 4 Power.of conceiving things wholly ipoſſib!e , or 
fancyitig Idea's of abſolute nb7-entitics, bur in a kind of 
"African Copulation of ſuch ſpecies of things rogether, which 
in Nature ſeem wholly :mcompeſſible, ( as the Schools ſpeak) 
or have no congruity at all in the order of the Univerſe, So 
that had there never been any ſuch things in the World as 
- matter and motion, it is very hard to conceive , how the un- 
derſtanding could have formed within its ſelf the wariery of 
the ſpecies of ſuch things, which are the reſulrs of thoſe two 
grand principles of the Univerſe. Bur becauſe it is ſo im- 
poſſible for minds not very contemplative and-e Metaphyſical 
to abſtratt from matter, thence it is we are apt to imagine 
ſuch a Power in the underſtanding , 'whereby it may form 
Iaea's of ſuch things which have no- ob;e&:ve reality at all, 
I grant thoſe we call extia- rations have no external reality 2s 
they are ſach , but yet I ſay, the exiſtence of matter in the 
world, and the corporeal Phantaſms of outward beings, arethe 
foundation of the ſoils conception of thoſe entities, which have 
no exiſtence beyond the humane Intelleft, 

The great enquiry then is, how far this Plaſtitk Power of 
the underftanding, may extend its ſelf in its. forming an Idea 
of God, That there is ſuch a oze in the minds of men, is evi- 
dent to every one that conſults his own faculties, and en- 
quires of them, whether rhey cannor apprehend a ſerled and 


conſiſtent notion of a Being which is abſolutely Perfeit, For 


thar is all we underſtand by the 1dea of God, not that there 
is any ſuch cornnate Idea in the Soul, in the ſenſe which con- 
nate Idea's are commonly underftood , bur that there 'is a 
faculty in the Sonl, whereby upon the tree ufe of reaſer;ir-can 
form within its ſelf a ſerled 292107 of ſuch a Being, which is as 
perfetF as it is poſſible for us to conceive a Being to be, If 
any difficulty be made concerning the forming ach a n0tion 
m-ones mind, ler the perſon who fcruples 'ir, only exquire of 
himſelf , whether he 'jzdges all Beings in the world equal; 
whether a'muſhrone hath in ir all the perfefions which 1141 
__ B bb hath ? 
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' hath? which I ſuppoſe noxe, who have a mind wichin them 


can _ If then it be. granted that man hath ſume 


 perfetiions in him above infercour creatures, it will be no mat-. 


ter of difficulty to ſhew wherein »zaz exceeds other 5nfer:- 
our Beings.. For is not life a greater perfetion than the 
want of 1t?. is not reaſon and kyowledge , a perfeltion above 


' ſenſe ? andſolet. us proceed .co thole things, wherein one 


man differs from another , for it is evident, that all mer ate 
not of equal accompliſhments, is not then forecaſt and pru- 
dence above incogitancy and folly ? is not the knowledge of 
caiiſes of things better than ſtupidity and sgnorance ? 15 not 
beneficence and liberality more noble than parfimony and 
narrownef of ſpirit ? 1s not true goodnefi tar above debauchery 
and intemperance ? and are nor all theſe far better , when 
they are joyned, with ſuch a power as hath no- limzrs. or 
bounds at all? Now then is it not poſlible for a. mans. mind; 
proceeding in its ordinary way of zntelleftion, to form a 
notion of ſuch a. Beiag , which hath wiſdom, goodneſiand 
power in it, without any /imits and bounds at all, or any of, 
thoſe abatements, which any of theſe perfet5ons are found 
with in mar ?: For it is unconceivable, that the 93nd of man 
can attribute to its ſelf abſolute perfebiten, when. it cannot but 
ſee its own defets in thoſe rhings.it excells other creatures 
in; and ſuppoſing it had power, goodneſs. and kyowledge far 
above what it hath , yer it cannot but ſay, that theſe per- 
feftions would be_greater if. it were alwairs poſſeſſed of- 
them, and it were zpoſſible that it ſhould ever ceale to be, 
or not have been. So that now joyning snfinite goodneſs, 


wiſdom and power, with eternity and neceſſity of exiſtence, the © 


reſult is the notion of a Being abſolutely perfetF, So that.now ' 
whoever queſtions the ſairableneſs of ſuch a 7otion or -Jaee - 
to the faculties of. mens ſouls, mult queſtion the truth of his - 
own faculties, and 'the method they proceed in, in their 
cleareſt conceptions and ratiocinationss And the mind of mar + 
ray as well queſtion he. eruth of any Idea it hath within its 
ſelf, as of this we now diſcourſe of. Nay- it may be far 
fooner puzled.in any of thoſe Jdea's, which are. tranſmitted 
into the Phantafie by the 5mpreſſions of Corporeal. Beings-upon 
the Organs of ſenſe, than.in this more 5ntelefFual and-eh- 
ftr atled ; 


frrafted Idea , which depends wholly upon the mind. 

- All the difficulty now is, whether this'1dea of ſuch an ab- 
folately perfett Being , beaily thing elſe but the underſtand- 
ings Plaſtick, power, whereby it can write all theſe perfeFions 
together in one conception, or doth it neceſſarily imply , that 
there muſt be ſuch a Being really exiſtent , or elſe 1 could 
never have formed ſuch a fſetled »orioz of him in my mind? 
To this I anſwer, 1, It is as much as 1defire at preſent, that 
the forming of ſuch an Jdea in the mind, is as ſuitable and 
- apreable to our faculties as the forming the conception of any 
other Being in the world. For thereby it is moſt evident 
that the zorr7o0n: of a God imports nothing zNCONpYuOMHs tO YOA- 
ſon, or repugnant to the facultses of our [ſouls ; but that the 
mind will form as ſetled and clear a notion» of God, as of any 
thing which in the- judgement of Epicaras , bis infallible 
ſenſes did the moſt aſſure him of, So that rhere can be no 
ſhadow of a'prertexce, why any ſhould reje& the Being of a 
God, becauſe of the impoſſ6bil:ty tro conceive any ſuch Being 
as God is. If to this it be objected , rhat ſuch - Noon are im- 
plyed in this Idea, which make it unconcervable, in that all the 
perfettions in this Being are ſuppoſed to be infinite,and infinity 
tranſcends our capacity of apprehenſion. Tothis I anſwer, 
7. That thoſe who deny infinity in God, muſt neceſſarily at- 
tribute it to ſomerhingelſe, as to infinite ſpace, infinity of 
ſucceſſions of ages and perſons, if the World were eternal ; 
and therefore it is moſt unreaſonable to rej:&t any notion for 
that, which it is impoſſible, but if I denythat, I muſt attri- 
bute it to ſomething elſe, to whoſe Idea it is far leſs proper 
| thanitis to Gods. 2. Leſt I ſhould rather ſeek to avoid 
the argument than to ſatisfie it, I fay, thit though infinite 
as infinite cannot be comprehended, yet we may clearly and 
d:ſtinitly apprehend a Being to be of that Nature, that no 
limits can be aſſigned to it,as to its Power or Preſence , which 
'1s as much as to underſtand it to be znfinites» The ratio 
formalis of infinity may not be underſtood clearly and di- 
_ ftintly, bur yet the Bezrg whichis znfinite may be. Infinity 
its ſelf cannot be on this account , becauſe however poſit;ve 
we apprehend it, yet we always apprehend ir in a negative 
way, becauſe we conceive it by denying all limitations and 
BbDda - bounds 
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bounds to it ; but the Being which is infinite we apprehend 
in a poſrtive manner, alrbough not adequately » becauſe we 
cannot comprehend all which is in ut. As we may clearly 
and diſtinQly ſee the Sea, though we cannot difcoyer the 
bonds of it , lo may we_clearly.and diſtintly apprehend ſome 
Per feftions of God when we fix our minds on them, although 
we are not able to graſf them altogether 11 our »arrow and 
confined intel , becauſe they are Jnfipite, Thus we ſee 
that Gods do finicy doth not at all abate the clearnefiand di- 
ſtinetneſs of the notion.,, which we have of God, ſothat though 
the Perfeitions of God are without bounds or limits, yet it 
bears no Tepugnancy at all to mens natural faclries, to have 
a ſetled,' Idea. ct. a Being Infinitely perfef# in their 
minds, . | | 
To the. Q#eſtion 1 anſwer, It ſeems highly probable and far 
more conſonant to reaſon than the contrary, that this Idea of 
Ged upon the mind of man, 1s no meerly fitir5ous* Idea, but 
that it is really #-;prented there by that Godwhoſe 7dea it is , 
and therefore doth ſuppoſe a realzty in the thing correſpon« 
dent to that objettive reality which 1s in the underſtanding, 
For although I am not ſo well ſatisfied that the meer obje- 
ive reality of the Idea of God doth exceed the efficiency. of 
the mind, as that 1dea is nakedly conſidered in its ſelf, be- 
cauſe of the unlimited power of the anderſtanding in concepti- 
on : Yet I ſay, conſidering that Idea in all the circumſtances of 
it, it ſeems highly probable that 1t 1s no meer ens rations, or. + 
figment of the underſtanding ,, and that will appear on theſe 
conſiderations. I» This 1dea 1s of ſuch a ature as could not - 
be formed from the underſtandings conſideration of any cor- 
poreal phantaſms. Becauſe what ever hath any thing of marter 
mn it, involves of zeceſſity many :mperfeftions, along with it ; 
for every part of matter is div4ſible into more parts. Now it is 
a thing evident to natural light, that it 1s a greater perfedtion - 
not tobe diviſible than to beſo. Belides, corporeal phantaſms 
are ſo far from helping us in forming this 1dea, that. .they 
alone hinder us from-a diffzn& canceprion of it, while, we. at- 
tend tothem ; becauſe theſe bear.no proportion at all to ſuch. 
a being. Sothat this 1dea however, muſt be-a pure ath of 1n- 
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ey in man but imagination, it would bear the greateſt repug- 
nancy to our conceptions, and it would be according to the 
principles of Epicurus and ſome modern Philoſophers, athing 
wholly :wpoſſible ro form an Jaea of God, unleſs with Epicu- 
7 5 we imagine him to be corporeal, whichis to ſay, he is no 
God. Which was the reaſon that Tally ſaid Epicurus did 0n- 
ly - nomine ponere , re tollere Deos, becauſe ſuch a notion of 
God is repugnant to natural light. So that if this 1dea doth 

wholly abſtra& from corporeal phantaſms, it thereby appears 
that there is a higher facwlty in mans Soul than meer imagi- 
nation, and it is hardly conceivable whence a faculty which 
thus extends: its ſelf to.an 5 finite objefF, ſhould come, but 
from an infinite Being - eſpecially if we conſider , 2. That 
the underſtanding in forming this Idea of God, doth not by 

diſtin& att, firſt colle& one perfettion, and then axother, and 

at laſt unite theſe together, but the ſimplicity and unity of all 
theſe perfections is as neceſſarily conceived as any of them. 
Granting. then that the underſtanding by the obſerving of - 
ſeveral perfe:ons in the world, might be able ro abſtrat theſe 
ſeyerally. from each Being wherein they were, yet whence 
ſhould the Idea of the unity and inſeparability of all theſe 
perfetions come ? The mind may, it is true, knit ſome things - 
rogether in fictitious Idea's , but then thoſe are. ſo far from 
waity, with each other, that in themſelves they ſpeak mu- 
tual 7epugnancy to one another, which makes them proper - 
entia rations ; but theſe ſeveral. perfeitions are ſo far from : 
ſpeaking repagnancy to each other, that the auxity and inſepa-: - 
rability of them is as neceſſary to the forming of this Idea, 
as any other perfett:on whatſoever, . Sothat from henceit ap- - 
pears that the conſideration of the-perfe&ions which are in - 
the Creatures, is only an occaſion given to the mind to help 

it in its /dea of God, and not, that the de its ſelf depends up- 

on thoſe perfeitions as the cauſes of it , as in the cleareſt 
HMathematical truths the manner of demonſtration. may be 

neceſſary . to help the underſtanding to its clearer aſſent, . 
though the things in' themſelves be undoubtedly rrue.: For 

all minds are not equally capable. of the ſame truths ;- ſome 
are of quicker apprehenſion.than others are , now although 
to ſlower apprehenſions a more particular way of demon- 
|  Bbb3;.. ftrating 
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ftrating things be neceſſary, yet the truths in themſelves are 
- though they have not equal evidence to ſeveral per- 
ons. 

3. It appears that this is no meer fi:tious Idea from the 
uniformity Of it in all perſons who have freed them(elyes from 
the entanglements of corporeal phantaſms. Thoſe we call 
entia rations, we find by experience in our minds, that they 
are formed ad placitum ;, we may imagine them as many 
wayes as we pleaſe z but we ſee it is quite otherwiſe in this 
Idea of God , for in thoſe attributes or perfeftions which by 
the light of Nature we attribute to God, there is an uniform 
conſent in all thoſe who have deveſtedtheir minds of corporeal 
Phantaſms in their conceptions of God, For while men have 
agreed that the objeft of their Idea is a being abſolutely per- 
feb, there hath been no 4d5ſſext in the perfettions which have 
been attributed to it ; none have queſtioned but snfinite wiſ- 
dom, goodneff, and power, joyned with neceſſity of exiſtence , 
have been all implyed in this /4ea. So that it is ſcarce poſ- 
fible to inſtance in any one [dea, no not of thoſe things 
which are moſt obvious to.our ſenſes , wherein there hath 
been ſo great an #niformity of mens conceptions as in this Idea 
of God, Andthe moſt groſs corporeal Idea of the moſt ſen- 
fible matter hath been more lyatle to .heats and diſputes 
among Phzloſophers, than this Idea of a being infinite, and 
purely ſpirirual. Which ſtrongly proves my preſent pro- 
pofition, that this Ideaof God is very Conſonant to Natural 
light , for it is hardly conceivable that there ſhould be ſo un;- 
verſal a conſent of minds in this Idea, were it not a natural 

= from the free «ſe of our reaſon and facultics, And 
that which. adds further un to this argument, is, that al- 
though Infinity be ſo neceſſarily implyedin this Idea of God , 
.-yet mendo not attribute all kind of Infinite things to God , 
for there being conceivable Infinite number , Infinite longi- 
tude, as well as Infinite Power and knowledge, our minds rea- 
dily attribute the latter to God, and as readily abſtratt the 
.other from his zat#re, which is an argument this 1dca 15 not 
fi:itions, but argues reality in the thing correſpondent to our 
.conception of ir. So much may ſuffice to clear the firſt pro- 
pcſition, viz. that the notion of a God us very ſuitable to the 
faculties 
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faculties of mens ſouls, and to that light of Nature which they - 
proceed by in forming the conceptions of things. 

Thoſe who deny that there s a God, do as other things Seth, 7. 
0n far lef6 evidence of reaſon, and muſt by their own principles Prop. 2+ 
deny ſome things which are apparently true. One would expe&t 
that ſuch Per ons who are apt to condema the whole World: 
of folly in believing the truth of Religion, and would fain - 
be admired as men of a deeper reach, and greater 'wit and 
ſagacity than 0chers, would when they have exploded a Deity, 
at leaſt give us ſome more rational and conſiſtent .account- of 
things, than we can give that there is a God, Burt on the con- 
trary we find the reaſons on which they rejet# a Deity ſo la- 
mentably weak, and ſo ealily retorted upon themſelves, and 
the hypotheſes they ſubſtitute inſtead of a Deity ſo precarious, . 

' obſcureand uncertain , that we need no other argument to 
evince the reaſonableneſs of Religion, than from the manifeſt 
folly as well: as i:mpiety of thoſe who oppoſe it. Which we 
thall.make evident by theſe two things. 1. That while they 
deny a Deity,they aſſert other things on far leſs reaſon. 2. That 
by thoſe principles on which they deny a Deity, they muſt deny 
ſome things which are apparently true. . 

I. That they aſſert ſame things on far leſsreaſon than we do. 
that there is a God, For it there be not an :nfinitely powerful 
God who produced the. world out of nothing , it muſt ne--- 
ceſfarily follow . according to the different principles. of the - 
Ariſtotelian, and Epicurean Atheiſts, that .cither the world . 
was as it is from all eternity , or elſe that it was.at firſt made 
by the forruitous concourſe of Atoms. . Now I appeal to the 
reaſon of any Perſon, who hath the free uſe of it, Whether . 
eicher of thefe two Hypotheſes urged with the ſame or great- - 
er difficulties, &-c. be not far more weakly proved, than the.. 
exiſtence of a Deity is, .or the produltion of the world by ; 
him. 

I. They run themſelues into the ſame difficulties which they 
would avo'd in the belief of a Deity ; and: hothing: can be a .. 
greater evidence of an intangled mind than this is :- To deny - 
a thing becauſe of ſome difeulry init, and inſtead of itto » 

aſſert another thing which is chargeable with the very ſame 

difficulty ina higher degree. Thus when they rezeR a Deiry, 
| | becaule - 
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becauſe they cantor underſtand what 52/in7rty means, boik 
theſe Hypotheſes are lyable to the ſame intricacy in appre- 
hending the nature of ſomerhing [afinite. For according to 
the Epicureans , there mult be an Infinite ſpace , and what 
Sreater eaſe to the mind is there in conce:zving an Idea of that 
than of an Infinite Being ? Andif the world be erernal, there 
muſt have been paſt an Infinite ſucceſſion of ages, and is not 
the underſtanding as eafily loſt in this, as in an eternal Being 
which created the world? For if the Courſe of Generations 
in the World had no beginning at all , ( which neceſſarily 
follows upon the eternity of the world ) then an infinite num- 
ber of ſucceſſionsare already paſt , and if paſt then at an end, 
and fo we find an #nfinite which hath had an end , which is a 
conſequence becoming one who avoids the belief of a Dezty , 
becaule Infinity is an wunconceivable thing, Beſides, if 
the zumber of Generations hath been Infinite , theſe two 
conſequences will unavoidably follow, which the reaſon of 
any one but an Atheiſt would ſtartle ar, that one Infinite 
may be greater than another , and that the part is equal to 
the whole, For let him fix where he pleaſe, inthe courſe of 
Generations, 1 demand whether in the great*Grand-fathers 
time the ſucceſſion of Generations was finzre or Jufinite , if 
finite, then it had a beginning , and ſothe world not eternal ; 
if znfinite, then I ask, Whether there were not a longer ſuc- 
ceſſion of Generations in the time of his great-Grand-children, 
and ſo there muſt be a 7umber greater than that which was 
3nfinite , for the former. ſucceſſion was infinite, and this hath 
more Generations in it than t9at had ; bur if it be ſaid thar 
they were equal, becauſe both infinite, then the ſucceſſion of 
Generations to the Grand-father , being but a part of thac 
which extends to his Grand-children and poſterity, the part is 
equal to the whole, And is nor now the notion of an Infinite 
Being enough to ſtumble an Arheiſts reaſon, when it can ſo 
nimbly leap over ſo apparent contradictions? I inſift not on. 
this as an evident demonſtration to prove a Deity , which poſ- 
fibly ic may not amount to, becauſe it may only demonſtrate 
the impoſſibility of our underſtandings comprehending the 
nature of Infinary. But however it doth moſt evidently 
demonſtrate the folly and unreaſonableneſs of the Atherſt who 


rejects 


xejecs the Being of God on the account of his [nfiniry, when 
his underſtanding is more /of# in apprehending an finite 
acceſſion of Generations which follows from his ſuppoſition 
of the eternity of the world. If then it be .5mpoſſuble,, as ic 
is, upon any principles whitſoever, to avoid the conception 
of ſomewhat z»finite and erernal, either matter or ſpace , or 
ſome Besng , let any one appeal to his own reaſon whether 
it be not more agreeable to that, to attribute theſe perfect;- 
onsto ſuch a Bezng, to whoſe 1dea they neceſſarily belong , 
than to attribute them to this world in whoſe conception they 
are not at all implyed , but on the contrary they do far more 
puzzle our wnderſtandings than when we concelve them to be 
4n God. If ſomewhat muſt have acominued duration, and 
'be of an anbounded nature, how much more rational is it 
to conceive wiſdom , power, and goodneſs. to be conjoyned 
with eternity and snfinity, than ro beftow theſe attributes 
-upon an 'empty fpace, or upon dull and unaQtive matter ? 
'Tt cannot be reaſon then, but ſome more baſe and unworthy 
principle which makes the Arhe;ſ# queſtion the Being of 
God, becauſe his perfettzons are unconcervable, when accord- 
ing to his own PR” the moſt puzzling attributes of God 
return upon h:m with more force and violence, and rhat in a 
-more #nexplicable manner, | 


As the Atheiſt muſt admit thoſe things himſelf which he Se#7. 8. 


reje&ts the Being of God for, ſo he admits them upon far 
weaker gronnds than we do attribute them ro God, If any 
thing may be made evident to mans natural yeaſoz concern 
ing the exiſtence of a Being ſo infinite as God is, we doubt not 
but to make it appear that we have great aſſurance of the 
Being of God , but how far muſt the Atheiſt go, how heartily 
muſt he beg before his Hypotheſis either of the fortuitous 
unſof, eAtoms, Or eternity of the world will be granted 
ro him ? For if we ſtay till he proves either of theſe by evi- 
dent and demonſtrative reaſons , the worl4 may have an end 
before he proves his Atoms could give it a beginning, and we 
may find it eternal, 1 parte poſt, before he can prove it was 
ſo 2 parte ante, For the proof, of a Deity, we appeal to his 
own faculties, reaſon and conſcience'; we' make >; of argu- 
ments before his eyes : we bring the univerſal fenſe of man- 
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kind along with us : But for his principles, we muſt wholly 
alter the preſent ſtage of the world, and crumble the whole 
Univerſe into little particles, we muſt grind the Sun to 
powder, and by a new way of :nterment turn the earth into 
duſt and aſhes, before we can ſo much as :magine how the 
world could be framed. . And when we have thus far begged 
leave to imagine things to be what they never were , we 
muſt then ſtand by in ſome #xfinite ſpace to behold the 
friskings and dancings about of theſe little particles of 
matter, till by their frequent rancounters and jwſtHings one 
upon another, they at laſt /;zk, themſelves together, and run 
ſo long in a re#rd till they make whirl-pools enough for Sur , 
2loon and Stars, and all the bodies of the Univerſe to 
emerge out of, But what was it which at firſt ſer theſe little 
particles of matter in motion £ Whence came ſo great varitey 
in them to produce ſuch wonderful diverſities 10 bodies as 
there are in the world? How came theſe caſual motions to 
hi ſo luckily into ſuch admirable contrivances as are in the 
—_ ? When once I ſee a thouſand blind men run the 
point of a ſword'in at a key-hole without oze miſſing ; when 
I find them all friskgng together in a ſpacrioxs field, and ex- 
aQly meeting all at laſt in the very »z#ddle of it ; when I once 
find, as Tully ſpeaks, the Annals of Ennis fairly written in 
a heap of ſand, and as Keplers wife told him, a room full of 
herbs moving up and down, fall dowz: into the exa&t ordey of 
ſallets, 1 may then think the Atomical Hypotheſis probable, 
and not. before, But what evidence of reaſo, or demon- 
fration have we that the great bodzes of the world did reſult 
from. ſuch a m:0t507 of theſe ſmall particles ? It is poſlible to 
be ſo, ſaith Epicurus , what if we grant it poſſible ? canno 
things inthe world be, which it is poſſible, might have been 
otherwiſe ? What elſe thinks Epicurms of. the Generations of 
things now ? they are ſuch certainly as the world now is, and 
yet he believes it was once otherwiſe : Muſt therefore a bare 
poſſibility of the contrary make us deny our reaſon , ſilence 
conſcience, contraditt the univerſal ſenſe of mankind by ex- 
cluding a Deity. out of the world? But whence doth it ap- 
pear poſſible ? Did we ever find any thing of the ſame nature 
with che world produced in ſuch a manner by ſuch a cor- 

| : ___ eourſe 


' courſe of Artom3 ? Or is it becauſe we- find in natural beings, 
how much theſe particles of matter ſerve to ſolve the Phe- 
| nomena Of nature ? But doth it at all follow, becauſe now 
under Divine providence which wiſely orders the world, and 
things init, that theſe particles, with their ſeveral affe:ons 
and motion, may give us atolerable account of many appear- 
ances as to bodies, that therefore the Univerſe had its orsgi- 
zal meerly by a concretion of theſe without any Divine hand 
to order and aired their motion ? But of this more, when we 
come tothe creation of the world , our deſign now is only 
to compare the z0t:0r of a Deity, and of the Atheiſts Hype- 
"theſis in point of perſpicuity and evidence of reaſon : of which 
ler any one who hath reaſon judge. Thus we ſee how the 
Atheiſt in denying a Deity, muſt aſſert ſomething elſe inſtead 
of it, which is preſſed with the ſame, if not greater difficul- 
7ies, and proved by far leſs reaſoy. 

The Atheiſt by the ſame principles on which he denies a God, 
muſt deny ſome things which are apparently true. Which will 
be evident by our running over the moſt plauſible pretences 
which he inſiſts upon. 

I.Becanſe the Being of God cannot be demonſtrated. But how 
doth the Atheiſt mean it? is it becauſe God cannot be demon- 
ſtrated to ſenſe , that we cannot digito monſtrari & dicier hic 

eſt, point at him with our fingers ? It is a ſign there is little of 
reaſon left, where ſenſe is made the only Vmpire of all kends 
of Beings, Muſt all Intelleftual Beings be proſcribed our of 
the ord-r of Nature, becauſe they cannot paff the ſcrutiny 
of ſenſe ? And by the ſame reaſon all coloxrs thall be daſhed 
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out becauſe they cannot be heard; all noiſes ſilenced, becauſe 


they cannot be ſeen , for why may not one ſenſe be ſer to 
judge of. all objefts of ſenſe with far more reaſon, than ſenſe 
It af be ſet as Fudge over Intelleftual Beings ? But yet it is 
wiſely done of the 4theiſt ro make ſexſe his judge , tor if we 
once appeal to this, he knows our cauſe is loſt , for as he ſaid 
of a Phyſician when one asked him, whether he had any 
experience of him, no, ſaid he, Sz periculum feciſſem, non 
viverem ; If I bad tryed him, I had been dead ere now , 


ſo here, It God were to be tryed by -the judgement of 
ſenſe, he muſt ceaſe to be God, for how can an infinite and 
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iritusl Being. be diſcerned by the judgement of ſenſe, and 
Jpirs be not = zufinite and f<bodk ym , he is not God. 
But it may be the Atheiſts meaning 1s nut ſo groſs, but he 
intends ſuch a demonſtration to reaſon as that two and two 
make four, or that the whole is greater than the parts, with 
ſuch a demonſtration he would lit down contented... But will 
no leſs thap this ſerve him ? what becomes-then of the 
worlds being made by a fortuitows concourſe of Atoms ?- is this 
as evident, as that two and two. make tour ?- And wil: the 
Philoſophical Atheiſt really believe nothing in nature, but 
what 1s as evident to him in material Beings, 2s that the whole. 
% greater than the parts? By any means let Atheiſts then 
write Ph;loſophy, that at laſt the Clocks in London may ſtrike 
together, and the Phzloſophers agree, for I ſuppoſe none of 
them queſtion that. But yet it 1s poſlible the Arhesft may in 
a good humour abate ſome thing of this, and mean by. de- 
monſtration ſuch a proof as takes away, all. difficulties... If he 
meansas to the ground of afſent, we undertake it; if as to the 
ob;e(t apprehended, we reject it as unreaſonable, becaule it is 
impoſſible a Being infinite ſhould be comprehended by us; for 
if 1t could, it were no longer finite. But let us try. this. 
principle by other things, and how evident: is_it, thar on this . 
account ſome things muſt be denied, which himſelf. will: con- 
feſs to-be true ? for inſtance, that epprobrium Philoſophorum , 
the 4;w;ſibility of quantity, Or extended matter into. finite or 
infinite parts ; let him tae which fide he pleaſe., and' ſee 
whether by the force of the arguments on ether fide, if he 
hold to-this prixciple, he muſt not be forced to deny that: there 
is any ſuch thing as matter in the. world: and then we may 
well have an finite empty ſpace, when by the. force of this 
one Principle, both God and matter are baniſhed .quite out of 
the world, Butif the Atheifi will-but come one ſtep: lower, 
and . by his demonſtration intend nothing .clſt bur ſuck a ſuf- 
ficient proof of it, as the nature ofthe thing is capable of, he 
will not only ſpeak moſt conſonantly to reaſon, but may. be 
in ſome hopes of gaining ſatisfattion... For it is moſt evident, 
that all things are not-.capable of the like way of proof ; and 
that in ſome caſes the poſſibility of: the contrary muſt/be no 
binderance ton wndontred aſſent. Whar theſe proofs are,will 
OE appear 


appear afterwards. I come to the next ground-of the Atheiſts 
opinion, which is, | 
2. The weakneſs of ſome arguments brought to prove a 
Deity. But let us grant that ſome arguments will not do it, 
. doth it therefore follow that oe can do it > Whar if ſome 
have proved the Su: to be the center of the world, and the 
motion ofthe earth, by very weak arguments, will the Atheiſt 
therefore queſtion it ? what if Epzcarzs hath proved his 
Atomical hypotheſis by ſome filly Sophiſms, will the Atheiſt 
therefore rather believe the creation of the world than it ? 
What if the 4rhe:ſt may make himſelf fore at ſome ſtories of 
—_— inſiſted on .to prove a Dezry,, doth it therefore 
follow tucre is no God, becauſe ſome perſozzs have been over- 
oredulons ? What if ſome having more zeal than kyowledge, 
may attribute ſuch things to Gods immediate hand, which 
may be produced by natural cauſes, doth it thence follow thar 
God hath no hand in governing the world at all > What it 
fears, and bopesand perſwaſions, may depend much on pr:1:- 
ctples of education, muſt conſcience then be reſolved wholly 
into theſe ? What if ſome devour Melancholiſt may imbrace 
the iſſues of his own imagination for the impreſſions of the 
| Dovine Spirit, doth it therefore follow, that religion is no- 
_ thing but ſtrength of fancy improved by principles of educa- 
tion ? What if ſome of the 7umerozs proofs of a Dezty were 
cut off, and only thoſe made »/e of, which are of greateſt 
force, would the trarh ſuffer aSail by that ? T grant, advan- - 
tage is often taken againſt a thing more by one weak argu- 
ment brought for it, than for it by the ſtrongeſ# proofs : but I 
ſay, it is unreaſonable it ſhould beſo; and were men rational 
and ingenious it would not be ſo, Many times arguments 
may. be good.in their order, but they are msſ-placed ; ſome 
may prove the thing rational, which 'may not prove it rrue ; . 
ſome:may thew the abſurdities of rhe adverſaries, rejecting 
the thing, which may be not ſufficcent to prove ir, now whien 
men 7umber and not weigh their arguments , but give ihem 
in the lamp to the main queſtion, without fitting them to 
their ſeveral places, they do- more diſ- ſervice to the main of 
the battle by the diſoraer of their forces, than they can advan- 
zage it by the number of chem, X | 
Cec 3 3. Another . 
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2. Another great pretence the Atheiſt hath, is, that 
rel:gion is only an invention of Politicians, which they awe 
people with as they pleaſe, and therefore tel] them of a God, 
and another world, as Mothers ſend young children to ſchool 
to keep them in better order, that they may govern them with 
the greater eaſe, To this 1 anſwer, 1. Religion I grant 
hath a great 5»fluence upon the well-governing the world, 
nay ſo great, that were the Atheiſts opinion tre, and the 
world per{ſwaded of it, it were impoſlible the world could be 
well governed. For the Government of the world in civil 
ſecicties, depends not ſo much on force, as the ſacred bonds 
of duty and allegiance, which hold a Nation that owns rel:i- 
gron as true, in far ſurer obligations to endeavour the peace 


and welfare of a Nation than ever violence can do. For in 


this caſe only an opportunity is watched for to ſhake off that 
which they account a yoak upon their necks , whereas when 
mens minds are poſſeſſed with a ſexſe of duty and obligation 
to obedience out of conſcience , the reins may be held with 
greater eaſe ; and yet the people be better managed by them , 


than by ſuch as only gall and znrage them, So that I grant 


true Religion to be the moſt ſerviceable principle for the 
governing of civil ſocieties ;, but withal, I ſay, 2. It were 
zmpoſſible religion ſhould be ſo much made »ſe of for the 
governing of people, were there not a real propenſn and zncli- 
nation to religion imprinted on the minds of men, For as, 
did not men love themſelves, and their children, their eftates 
and zntereſts, it were smpoſſible to keep them in obedience to 
Laws, but doth it follow, becauſe Magiſtrates perſwade 
people tO obedience by ſuiting Laws to the general zntereſ# of 
men , that therefore the Magiſtrates firſt made them love 
themſelves and their own concerns ? So it is in relsgion, the 
Alagiſtrate may make uſe of this propenſity to religion in men 
for c:vsl ends, but his making «ſe of it doth ſuppoſe it and 
not 5»ſ#il it. For were Relig:on nothing elſe in the world 
but a deſig only of Politicians, i would be impoſſible to 
keep that deſign from being d:ſcovered at one time or other, 
and when once it came to be kxowy, it would hurry the whole 
world into confuſion ,, and the people would make no ſcruple 
of all oaths and obligations, but every one would ſeek do 

X others 


others what miſchief he could if he had opportunity, and obey 
no further than fear and force conſtrained him, Therefore 
no principle can be ſo dangerous to a ſtate as Atheiſm, nor 
any thing more promote its peace than true Religion, and the 
more men are perſwaded of the truth of Religion, they will 
be the better ſubjefs, and the more wſeful in civil ſoczeries. 
As wellthen may an Atheiſt ſay there is no ſuch thing as 
good nature in the world, becauſe thartis apt to be abuſed, nor 
any ſuch thing as /ove, becauſe that may be cheated, as that 
Religion is nothing but a deſign, becauſe men may make it 
falk, totheir private ends, Thus we ſee how the Atheiſt by 
the force of thoſe principles on which he denies a God, muft be 
forced to deny other things, which yet by his own confeſſion are 
apparently true. 

So I come tothe third Propoſition, which is, That we have 
as certain evidence that there is a God,as we can have,conſide- 
ring his nature. When wedemand the proof of a thing, our 
firſt eye muſt be to the nature of the thing which we deſire 
may be proved; For things equally true , are not capable of 

equal evidence, nor have like manners of probation. There is 
no demonſtration in Emnclide will ſerve to prove that there 
are ſuch places as the Indies : we cannot prove the earth is 
round by the judgement of ſenſe , nor that the ſoul is im- 
mortal by corporeal phantaſms. Every diſtint kznd of Be- 
ing hath its peculiar way of probation , and therefore it ought 
Not. to be at all wondred at-,, if the Supream and infinite 
Being have his peculiar way of demonſtrating himſelf to the 
pers, of. mex, If then we have as evident proofs of the 
exiftence of God, as we can have, conſidering the »finity of 
his nature, it is all which in reaſon we can deſire, and of 
that; kind. of proofs we have theſe following. For, 1. If 
God hath ſtamped an univerſal charatter of himſelf upon the 
minds of men. 2. If the things in the world are the manifeſ] 
effetts of. infinite wiſdom, goodneſs and power. 3. If there 


be ſuch things in the world which are unaccountable without a 
Deity, then we may with ſafety and aſſurance conclude that 
' theres a God, 

' I That Godhath imprinted an univerſal charatter of him- 
by twe 
things, 


ſelf on the minds of men , and that may be known 
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things. 1. Jf it be ſuch as bears the- ſame importance amon 
all perſons, 2. If it be ſuch as cannot be miſtaken for the cha- 
ratter of any thing elſe. WE - 
1. I begin with the firſt, whereby I ſhall:-prove this cha- 
raitcr to be univerſal , becauſe the whole world hath con- 


ſented init, This argument we may rely on with the greater 


ſecurity, becauſe it was the only argument which retained the” 
Deity in the aiicient School of Epicurus 4 which could he 
have thought of as caſie way of evadz»g , as he thought he 
had found out as to the Origene of the univerſe , he was no 
ſuch great fr:cad tothe very vare of a God, as to have re- 
rained it aSan Anticipation Or Prelepſis of humane nature, 
And this argument fromthe univerſal conſent of the world, 
was that which bore the greateſt ſway among the Phzloſ= 
phers, who went by nothing but diftates of natural light, 
which they could not ſo clearly diſcover in any things, as in 
thoſe which all mankind did unanimouſly conſent '1n. Two 
things I ſhall make out this by. 1. That no ſufficient ac- 
count can be given of fo univerſal a conſent, unleſs it be ſup- 
poſed to be the woice of nature. 2. That the diſſent of any par- 
ticular perſons 1s not ſufficient to controul ſo univerſal an 
agreement . > | 

I. That no ſufficient account of it can be given, but only by 
aſſerting it to be a diftate of nature, In ſo ſtrange a diſſent as 
there hath been in the world concerning moſt of thoſe things 
which relate to wankind in common , as the models of 
government, the Laws they are ruled by, the particular r:zes 
and cuſtoms of worſhip, we have the greateſt reaſon to judge 
that thoſe common principles which were the foundations on 
which all theſe ſeveral different cuſtoms were bxs/t, were not 
the effett of any poſitive Laws, nor the meer force of prime 
ciples of education, but ſomething which had a deeper root and 
foundation in the principles of nature it ſelf. A common and 


41niverſal effe# muſt flow from ſome common and univerſal 


cauſe. So the Stoick argues in Tully, If there were no God, 
201 tam ſtabilis opinio permaneret, nec confirmaretur dintur- 
nitate temporis, nec una cum ſeculis atatibuſque hominum in- 
wveterare potuiſſet. It is ſtrange to think that »wanksnd in ſo 
many ages of the wor/4 ſhould not grow wiſe enough to rid 

it 
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ſal conſent of mankind, as to the exiſtence of a Deivy , 

to be a_thjng ſo. conſonanf to, our Natural reaſo; , 4 ; 

as long as there -are men. in the World it will conti- 

ne. 

But now it is hardly conceivable, according to the Priv- $29, ; x: 

ciples of Epicurus, how mankind ſhould uniyerſally agree in 

ſome commoz ſentiments ; much leſs how ir ſhould have ſuch 

an anticipation 2s himſelf grants of the Being of God, For 

if the ſoul be nothing elſe but ſome more attive and wige- 

rous particles of matter ( as Diogenes Laertins tells us, that 754, 15, i1 v. 

his :gpinion was that the ſou! was nothing elſe but a Syſtems 2:3-,-.Gafſine. 

56 drouey Actor Twy 3, poyyuroriTuy , of the moſt ſmooth and To 21.3/:01.3. 

round atoms ) if ſo, its very hard apprehending how any ſuch 

things as arnticipations Or —_——_— can be lodged = 
the 
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the ſoul ? For it our ſpls be nothing elfe but Fe ſmall- 
ſpherical corpufcles which move vp and down the body , as 
the Epicurean Philoſophy ſuppoſeth, then all' our knowledge 
and perception moſt depend on #$:9rion, which moriop muſt de 
by the impreſſion of external objetts : which Lacretina ac- . 
knowledgeth and contends for. | 


_Invenies prims a ſeriſious eſſe creatars 
Notttiam vers. ooo TERS. 


Tf then our kowledpe of truth comes in by our ſenſes; and . 
ſenſation doth wholly depend upon the impreſſion of outward 
objefts , what becomes of all common Notions and of the Pro- 
tepſis of a Deity ?. unleſs we ſuppofe.. the knowledge of a 
Drity came'iti' by ſexe, which Epicary himfelf denies when 
he attributes to the Dezry not corpus ,,. but quaſi torpas , as 
Tally tells us, and therefore he is not a proper objett:of Fenſe. 
So that it is impoſlible there matters”, ſuch thing as a 714- 
tural Notion which may be the ground of pniverſal conſent 
among men, according to' the *Do@rize of ge mn 
therefore it" ftands to all reaſoz in the wortd:, that” if :our 
frnſes be the only competent. F#4ges of rrutÞ,* men ſhould | 
differ about nothing more than ſuch things which cannot be 
cryed by the judgement of ſexſe , Such as the notion of a 
God is, (for where ſhould* men be more uncertain in heir 
judgements, than in ſuch things which” rhey. have .no 'rule at. 
all ro go by in the judging of ? ) bur we are ſo far from: find- 
ing it ſo that men are nothing fo' much agreed *abour the 
objelts of ſenſe, as they are about the exiſtence of a Deity, 
and therefore we fee this univerſal evafens of mankind Cone 
cerning a God, cannot be falved by the principles of thoſe 
who deny.ity according to! whith no, account- at all *can be 
Siven of any ſuch things as aniverſal or: common ne- 

Netther can this univerſal conſent of mankind be enervated 
with any greater probability by thoſe eArheiſiz who aſſert 
the eternity of the world, and reſolve this-conſent wholly into 
meer tradztion, ſuch as the Fables of Poets were- conveyed mm 
fram.one to another, . For I demand concerning this tradition; 
wy” ET. Whether 


Whether ever it had any beginning or no? If it had no be- 
ginning, it could be no:tradstion ;; for- that muſt run up te 
tome perſons from whom.ir firſt came, again , if it had no 
beginning, it was neceſſary that it thould always be, on the 
ſame accounts on which they make the World eternal. And 
if it be-eceſſary, it muſt be antecedent to any free att of mans 
will which tradition ſuppoſerh , and ſo ſome falſe opinion 
would be found to be as zeceſſary as the Worlds being. eter- 
nal, ( and by conſequence the Worlds being eternal may be 
a neceſſary falſe opinion } but if any falſe opinion be once 
granted neceſſary, it then follows that our faculties -are not 
true, and that nature is. a neceſiary- cauſe of ſome notoriozes 
falſny' which is the higheſt 5mpeachment the Atheiſt could 
ave laid upon his only adored Natere , which muſt then have 
done that, ( which Ar:ſtozle was aſhamed to think ever na- 
ture ſhould be guilty of ) which is ſomeching in vain ,, for to 
what. purpoſe ſhould man have rational faculties, if he be un- 
der an unavoidable xeceſſity of being deceived ? It then it be 
granted rhat rhis traditzon had once a beginning, either it be- 
gan with humane Nature,or humane Nature did exiſt long be- 
fore it ; if it began with mankind, then mankind bad a begin- 
ing, and ſo the world was not eternal, if mankind did exiſt 
before this tradztion, I then-.enquire in what t5me , and by 
what means,came this zrad:rion firſt tg be embraced, if itdoth 
nor ſupoſe the exiſtence of a Deity ? Can any age be men- 
tioned in hiſtory, wherein this tradition was nor univerſally 
received? and which 'is moſt to eur porpoſe, the further we 
0 back in hiſtory, the fuller the world was of Deitzes, if we 
believethe Heathen Hiſtories ,, but however no age. can be 
:nſtanced in, wherein this :radition began firſt to -be'belzeved 
in the World ; we can trace the Poetick, Fables tatheir true 
original, by the reſtimonies of thoſe who believed them , we 
know the particular Authors of them , and what courſe they 
took in divulging of them, we find great -diverſities among 
themſelves in the meaning of them, and many- ations that 
never heard of them. But all-things are: quite:otherwiſe in 
this tradition ; we have none to fix on as the. firſ# Authors of 
It ; if the world were eternal, and the-belief of a Deity fa- 
bulous , we cannot underſtand by what arrefice a fabulous 
| Ddd 2 , Frads- 
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tradition could come to be ſo tmiverfally received in the 
world, -that-no Nation of: old coufd'be mftaniced in by the 
inquiſitive Philoſophers, but however rude and barbarous it 
was , yet it owned a Deity. How could ſuch a rradition be 
ſpread ſo far, but either by force or fraud? it could not be 
by force, becauſe. embraced by an unanimous corſent where ng 
force at all hath been uſed , and hath been fo roored in the 
very Natures of thoſe people who have been moft render of 
their /zberties, that they have reſertedno __—_ ſo highly, 
as any affronts they conceived to be offered to their Gods. 
Nay, and where any perſors would ſeem to quit the belief of 
a Deity, we:find what force and violence they have uſed to 
their own reaſox and Conſcience to bring themſelves to Arhe- 
iſm, which they could not fabdue therr 9nds to any longer 
than the will could cotnmand the underſtanding, which when 
it gained but a little /iberty to examine it ſelf, or view the 
world, or was alarmed with thunder, earth-quakes, Or vis- 
lent ſicknef, did bring back again.the ſenſe of a Deity with 
ven? a and powey than they had endeavoured to ſhake 
ir off with. Now had this rradition come by force into the 
world, there would have been a ſecret exultation of wind 
to be freed from it, as we ſee Natzre rejoyceth to ſhake 
off every thing which is v0lext, and to ſertle every thing ac- 
cording to its due order. -It is only fraud then which can be 
with any 72«ſon Itttagined in this caſe ; .and- how unrea- 
ſonable it is to imagine it here, will appear to any- one who 
doth confider how extreamly jealous the world is of being 
smpoſed upon by the ſubt:lty of ſuch who are thought to be 
the greateſt Politicians. For the very- opitiion of their ſ#b- 
tilty makes men apt to ſuſpe& a deſign in every thing they 
ſprak or ao, fo tharnothing doth more generally hinder the 
entertaining of any motion fo much among walgay people , as 
that it comes from a perſon repured very. politzck, $0 that the 
moſt politick, way' of gaining upon the apprehenfions of the. 
vulgar, is. by taking upon one the greateft -  mwpory of ſim- 
plicity and :ntregrity.; and this now could not be done by 
fuch Polivicians which we how ſpeak of, but by accommoda- 
t4ng themſelves to ſuch things inthe people which were ſo con- 
ſoxant to their Natures, that they could fuſpeRt no deſign - 


all in the matters propourded to them, And thus I aſſert 
it to have been in ihe preſent caſe, in all thoſe Po!itick Go- 
vernours who at firſt brought the world imo both c:wil and 
Religious Societies, after they were grown rxde and barba- 
rows, for as it had been impoſſible to have brought them into 
civil Societies, unleſs there had been ſuppoſed an znclination 
to Socrety inthem, ſo it had been equally z»poſſible to have 
brought them ro' embrace any particular way of Religion , 
unleis- there had been a natural propenſity to Religion im- 
planted in them, and founded in the general belref of the 
exaftence of a Deity, And therefore we never find any of 
the ancient founders of Common-wealths go about to perſwade 
the people that there was a God, but this they ſuppoſed and 
made their advantage of it, the better to draw the people on 
to embrace that way of worſhip , which they delivered to 
them, as moft ſuitable to their own deſign. And this is plain- 
ly evident inthe vaſt difference of deſigns and intereſts which 
were carried on in the Heathen world upon this general ap- 
prehenſion of a Deiry. How came the world to te fo eaſily. 
abuſed into Religions of all ſhapes and faſhions, had not there 
. been a natural inclination mens ſouls to Religion, and an 
Tudeleble Idea of a Deity on the minds of men? Were then 
this propenſity groundleſs, and this Idea fititious, ir were the 
. ire flar imaginable , which could be caſt upon Nature, 
that when the infinkls of irrational agents argue ſomething 
real intthem , only man the moſt Noble Being of the viſible 
world, muſt be fatally carried to the belief of that which 
never was.. Which yet hath ſo great a force and awe upon 
an, that nothing creates ſo great anxieties in his life as this 
doth; nothing lays him morc open to the deſigns of any who 
have an intent to abxſe him. But yet further, theſe Pol:tici- 
ans who firſt abuſed the world in telling them there was a+ 
God, did they themſelyes believe there was a God or no? If 
they did, then they had no ſuch end as abuſing the world into 
ſuch a belief. 1f they did not, upon what .acconnts did they 
believe there was 7o07e, when the people were ſo ready to be- 
lieve there was one > Was. that. as certain a tradition before 
. that there was no God, as afterwards they made it to be that 
there was ? If ſo, then all thoſe =_ when they perſwaded. 
D 3 to 
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to belicve there was a God, did before, all believe there was 
0xe , and how canirt poſlibly enter into the reaſon of any 
an to think ,” that people who had - been brovght up in the 
belief that there was no God at all, .nor any ſtate. after-this 
life, ſhould all unanimouſly. quit the principles of education 
which tended ſo.much to their eaſe and pleaſure here, to be- 
lieve there was a God and another fe , and thereby to fill 
themfelves full of fears and. diſquierments ; meerly becauſe 
. their Rulers cold them ſo ? Again, if theſe Rulers themſelves 
were ſo wiſe as not to believe a Dezty, can we imagine there 
ever was ſuch an age of the world wherein it fell out ſo happi- 
ly,that only che Rulers were wiſe,ard all the ſubjeits fools? But 
Ir may be, it will be ſaid, that all who were wiſe themſelves 
ad not believe a Deity, but yet conſented to the prattice of Re- 
ligion,becauſe it was ſo uſeful for the Goverument of mankznd ; 
- bur can it be thought that all theſe wiſe wer which we 
muſt ſuppoſe of ſevcral ranks. and degrees, ( for Philoſophers 
are not always States-men, nor States-men Philoſophers ) 
ſhould ſo readily concur in ſuch a thing which tended moft 
ro the Intereſt of the Prince, and tothe abuſe of the world ? 
Would z0ze of them be ready to afſert the truth, though id 
were but to-make a party of their ewzx , and diſcover to the 
people, that it was only the ambition and deſign of their Go- 
vernours which ſought to bring the people to ſlavery by the * 

belief of ſuch things which were contrary to the rraderrion 
of their. fore-fathers , and would make their l5ves, if they 

believed them , continually rroubleſom and unquiet ? Or if * 
we could ſuppoſe thizgs ſhould hit thus in one* Nation, what 
is this to the whole World which the A4theiſ# here ſuppoſeth 
eternal > What, did all the Rulers of the world exattly agree 
1n one moment of time, or at leaſt in one age thus to. abuſe 
the World ? Did the deſigns of Governours and the credulity 
of all people fall out to be ſo ſuitable together ? But on the 
contrary, we donot.find that Governours can have the judge- 
2ents of people fo ar their command , that they can make 
chem to believe what they pleaſe, if it were ſo, we may well 
ſay with that Arheiftical Pope , Hen quam minimo regitur 
murdus , What a twine thread will rule the world ! But grant- 
ing theſe things, ( which any but an Arhesſt will ſay are yv- 
| "  Poſſtble ) 


ible ) yet whence ſhould it come to paff that the world 
which is generally led more by the opinzons of their fore- 
fathers, than. by reaſon, ſhould ſo cancel that former traaitio:: 
that there was no God, that no remaining foet-ſteps of it can 
be traced jn any biſtory of thoſe times ? Or did the Governors 
all conſent to aboliſh all records of it > Pablick and written 
I grant they might, but not zhoſe out. of mends 925nds and me- 
mories.; which would have been for the eaſe of the minds. of- 
their poſterity conveyed in ſome ſecret Cabals from Fathers 
to their (i/dren, It may be it will be faid, ſo ir was, but 
men durſt not profeſs it for fear of the Laws, bur, it is not 
evident that the Laws of all the ancient Common-wealths 
were ſo ſevere againſt Atheiſm, and withall how came ſome 
of the wiſeſt and moſt Philoſophical men of Greece and Kone 
to embracethe exiſtence of a Deity as a thing far more conſo- 
ant -to reaſon than the contrary opinion, and eſtabliſhed 
their belzef on ſuch evidences from nature it ſelf, that none 
of their Antagoniſts were able to anſwer them? It was not 
certainly the tear of Laws which: made men rational and in- 
quiſitive-into thenatures and cauſes of things , and yer thoſe 
wha were ſuch amidſt the great 1dolatries of the Feather, and 
being deſtitute of divine revelation, yet freely and firmly a/- 
ſented tothe exsſtence of a Deity. Had it been only fraud and 
smpoſture. which brought men to believe a God, whence came 
it to paſs that-this fraud was not diſcovered by thele Philo; 
phers, -who were far better abſe by their nearneſi.to thoſe cl- 
deft r3mes, and 'much'converſe abroad in other Nations ( fot 
ſome travelled into ep ypt, Chaldea, Perſia, India, mcerly 
to gain kyowledge ) to have found out ſuch an 3:poſture, had 
it been-ſuch, than any of our modern. Atheiſts? Whence . 
come thefe'now in this almoſt decrepite age of ihe world to be 
the firft ſmellers out of ſo great a deſign * By What means, 
what tokens and” evidence came ſuch #n 7mpoſture to their 
knowledge ? Becauſe, forſooth,the world ts ſtill apt to be abuſed 
by. a pretence of Religion ,, but. he that doth not ſee how filly 
and ridiculous a Sophrſm that is, eithiet by his own reaſon, ot 
by what hath gone before ; hath wze and reaſon little enough ; 
to-be an Athesſt, Some therefore who would ſeem a little. . 
weſer than-the v#lgar ſort of Atheiſts ( for it ſeems there 
js 
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is a v#lgu4 among them too, I wiſh it be more for their 

meaxnneſs than multitude ) are lo far convinced of the un. 

reaſonableneſs of judging that the belief of a Deity camein by 
frand, that tinding it ſo general and univerſal, they attribute 

it tOas gereral and univerſal a cauſe, which is the snfluence of 
the ſtars. So true ſtill is that of the Pocr, Calum ipſum pe- 

timw ſtultitia , for by what imaginable :7fluence come the 

ſtars to plant opinions in mens 92nds ſo deeply and univer- 

ſally ? But yet further, is this op:710z which is thus cauſed by 

the ftars, true or falſe ? if the opinion be tr4e, we have what 

we deſire, if falſe, what malignant s»fluence is this of the 

ſtars ſo powerfully to ſway men to the belief of a. falſity ? 

How far are the ſtars then from doing good to mankind , 

when they are ſo :nfluential to deceive the world ; but then 

by what peculiar :nfluence come ſome men to be freed from 

this general impoſture? If the cauſe be ſo wniverſal, the 
ef/e& muſt be univerſal too. But if only the Nativiry and 
continuance of ſome particular religions may be calculated 
by the ftars,. ( as Cardan and Vaninus, Atheiftically ſwppoſe.) 

whence then comes the general propenſity and 5clinatoz' to: 
Religion in all ages and Nations of the World? If.ir be. 
then cauſed by the Heavens in general , it muſt be produced 
neceſſarily and. univerſally, and ſo to be an Arherſt, were im- 
poſſible ; if it be cauſed by the snfluence of ſome particular 
ſtars, then when that 5nfluence ceaſeth, the world would uni- 
verſally relapſe into Atheiſm, So that there is no poſſible way 
of avo:ding this univerſal conſent of mankind, as an argument 
that there is a God, when all the pretences of the Atheiſt 
againſt it are ſo weak, ridiculous and impertinent, 

The only thing then left for him, is to deny the truth of 
the thing, viz. that there is ſuch an univerſal conſent , becauſe 
ſome perſons have been found in the world who have not agreed 
with the reſt of mankind in this opinion. To this I anſwer , 
( which was the ſecond particular for clearing this argu- 
ment ) that the d:fſent of theſe perſons is not ſufficient to ma- 
nifeſt the conſent not to be univerſal,and to ariſe from a diftate 
of nature, For I demand of the greateſt Atheiſt, Whether ir 

be ſufficient to ſay, that it is not »atwal for men to have 
two legs, becauſe ſome have been bor? with ove, or that it is 
| not 
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not atural for men to deſire life (which the Atheiſt loves 
ſodearly ) becauſe there have been ſo many who have taken 
away their ow lives ? If it be ſaid that theſe are Aforſters 
and Anomalyes in nature, and therefore not to be reckgnedin 
the regular account of things, the ſame Tmay with as grear 
reaſon ſay of Atheiſts, that they are to be diſpunged out of the 
Cenſus of ſuch who att _ free principles of reaſon ; becauſe 
there may be ſome peculiar reaſons given of their diſſent from 
the yeſ# of mankind inthe denyalofa Deity. We ſee by the 
old Philoſophers how far the affettation of Novelty, and am- 
bition of being cryed up for no vulgar wits, may carry mes to 
deny ſuch things, which are moſt common and obvious inthe 
world, Is there any thing more plain and evident to reaſon, 
than that it implies a contradition for the ſame thing to be 
and not be at the ſame time , and yet if we believe Ariſtoſtle, 
who largely diſputes againſt them, ci? J% nv:s 6: duri 75 
ire ;a2nk par 73 dur i) x, wit 49)* There was ſome who af- 
firmed that a thing might be and not be at the ſame time, What 
ſoevident in mature as motion, yet the Philoſopher is well 
known who diſputed againſt it, and thought himſelf ſubrile 
in doing ſo too > Whar are men more aſſured of, than thar 
they live, and yet ( if it benot too dogmatical, even in that 
tO believe the Scepticks ) it was athing none could be aſſured 
of > What are our ſenſes more aſſured of than that the /zow 
is white, yer all the Ph:loſophers were not of that opinion ? 
Is this then fufficient reaſo on which to deny an #niverſal 
conſent, . becauſe ſome- Philoſophers oppoſed it, when it is moſt 
undoubtedly Fxe, which Tully tharply ſpeaks of the antient 
Philoſophers ,Nthil tam abſurdum quod non dixerit aliquis 
Philoſophorum , there was 19 abſurdity ſo great, but it found a 
Philoſopher to vouch it ! But in this cafe thoſe Philoſophers. 
who queſtioned the exiſtence of a Deity , though they were 
not for »umber to be compared with zhoſe who afſerted it, 
yet were not ſo inexcuſable therein, as our Modern Arhbeiſts . 
becauſe they then knew no other way of Religion, but that 
which was joyned with horrible ſuperſtition, and ridiculous 
rites of worſhip , they were ſtrangers to any thing of divine 
revelation, or io any real miracles wrought to contin it, and 
ro ſuch a way of ſerving God which is moſt agreeable to 
Eee the 
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the Divine nature, moſt ſuitable to our reaſon, moſt effeftual 


for advancing true goodneſi in the wor/d, And although this 
moſt excellent Religion, viz. the Chriſtian, be ſubject ro ma- 
ny ſcandals by reaſon of the corruptions which have been 
mixed with it by thoſe who have profeſſed it, yet the Religion 
its ſelf is clear and untainted, being with great integrity pre- 
ſerved in the ſacred records,of it, So that now Artheiſm hath 


far leſs to pled for its ſelf, than it had. in the midſt of the 


:3gnorance and ſuperſtition of the Heathen Jaolatries, But, if 
we ſhould grant the Atheiſt more than he can prove, that 
the zumber of ſuch who denied a Dezry hath been great in all 
ages of the world , is it probable they ſhould ſpeak the ſenſe 
of nature, Whoſe opinion, if it were embraced, would diſſolve 
all eyes and obligations whatſoever, would let the world looſe 
to the higheſt /icentiouſneſs, without check or controul, and 
would in time over-tuarn all crvil Socreties ? Foras Tully hath 
largely ſhewn, Takes away the being and providence of God 
out of the world, and there follows nothing but perturbation 
and confuſion in it , not only all ſanitity , piety and devotion 
#5 deſtroyed, but all faith, wvertue and humane Societies too. ; 
which are impoſlible to be upheld without Religion , as nor 
only he, but Plato, Ariſtetle, and Plutarch have fully demon- 
ſtrated, Shall ſuch perſons then who hold an opinion fo con- 
trarytoall other diftates of nature , rather ſpeak; the ſenſe of 
ature than they who have aſſerted the Delief of a Deity, 

which tends ſo much to advance nature, to regulate. the 
world, and to reform the lives of wen ? Certainly if it were 
not a diftate of nature thatrhere was a God, | is impoſlible 
to conceive the world ſhould be ſo conſtant in the belief of 
him, when the thoughts of him breed ſo many anx:eties in 
mens »2#z4s, and withal, ſince God is neither obviom« to ſenſe, 
nor his nature comprehenſible by bumane reaſon. Which 1s a 
ſtronger evidence it is a. charatter of himſelf which God hath 
imprinted on the minds of men, which makes them ſo unani- 
mouſly agree that he 5, when they can neither ſee him, nor 
yet fully comprehend him. For any whole Nation,which have 
conſentedin the denyal of a Deity, we have.no evidence at all , 


- Tome ſuſpicions it 15 true there were at firſt concerning ſome 


very barbarous people in eAmerica, but it is ſince evident, 


though 


though they are groſly miſtaken asto the ature of God, yet 
they worſhip ſomething inſtead of him, ſuch as the Toupsn- 
Jar! a, Caribes, Patagons, Tapuie and others , of the laſt 
. of which Yoſſi from one Chr:ſtophorous Arciſſewski a Polo- 
. nian Gentleman who was among them, hath given a large 
account of their Relsgion, and the manner of their worſhip- 
ping of their gods, both good and bad, And that which among 
. theſe Indians much confirms our preſent argument, is, thar 
. only thoſe who. have beenthe moſt barbarous and ſavage Na- 
tions, have been ſuſpefted of irreligion, but the more crvilized 
. they have been the more evident their /exſe of Religion. 
- The Pernvians worſhip one chief God, whom they call Y+- 
. rachocha, and Pachacamack, which is as much as the Creator 
of Heaven and Earth, And of the Religion of the Mexican, 
. Lipſivs and others ſpeak. So thatthe nearer any have ap- 
. proached to civility and knowledge, the more ready they 
have been to own a Deity, and none have had ſo little ſexſe 
- of ir, as they who are almoſt degenerated to Brutes , and 
whether of theſe.rwo now comes nearer to reaſon, let any one 
. who bath zt judge. | | 
Another -great:evidexce that God hath imprinted a chara- 
er or Idea of himſelf on the minds of men, 1s, becauſe ſurh 
. things are contained in this Idea of God, which do neceſſarily 
. emply his exiſtence.The main force of this argument lies in this, 
| That which we do clearly and diſtinitly perceive to belongto 
the nature and eſſence of a thing,may be with truth affirmed of 
the thing , not that it may be aifirmed with truth to belong 
to the nature of the thing, for that were an.empry T amtelogy, 
but it may be affirmed with truth of the thinp its ſelf, as it I 
clearly perceive upon exact enquiry, that.to be an animal doth 
| belong to the [nature of man, I nay with track affirm that 
man us @ living creature, \f 1 find it demonſtrably true that a 
' Triangle hath three angles equal to two right oxes, then T may 
truly affirm it of any Triangle ;' bit now we aſſume, rhat 
' upon the moſt exatt ſearch arid enquiry, 1clearly perceive that 
.. neceſſary exiſtence doth 1mmutably belong to the nature of God, 
. therefore, I may with as much 47446 rs, wh God exits, 


- as that man is a living creature :, or- a Triangle hath three an- 
gles equal totwo right ones. But, becauſe many are ſo apr to 
| ; Eee 2 
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managed from the Idea 1n mens minds, becauſe that ſeems rg 

imply only an objeftive reality in the mind, and that nothin 

can be thence inferred as to the exiſtence of the thing whole 
Iaeait is, I therefore ſhall indeavour to manifeſt more clear. 
ly the force of this argument, by proving ſeverally the ſup. 
poſitions which it ſtands upon, which are theſe three. 1. Thar 
clear and diſtin perception of the mind # the greateſt evi- 
dence we can have of the trath of any thing. 2. That we have 
this clear perceprion that neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to the 
nature of God, 3. That if neceſſary exiſtence doth belong to 
Gods nature,it unavoiaably follows that he doth excift, Nothmg 
can be defired more plain or full to demonſtrate the force of 
this argument, than by proving every one of theſe. 

I. ? hat the preateſt evidence we can have of the truth of 4 
thing, us, a clear and diftintt perception of #t#4n our minds, 
For otherwiſe the rational faculties of mans ſoul would be 
wholly uſeclefs, as being not fitted for-any endar all, if upon a. 
right »ſe of them, men were ſtill /;able to be idecerved. 1 
Srant the imperfettion of our minds in this preſent Fate is 
very great, which makesus ſo obroxian; to errour and mi- 
fake, burthen that smperfetion lies inthe prozeneÞ in mans 
mind to be led by intereſt and prejudice in thejudgement of 
things ; but in ſuch things as are purely ſpeculative and ratio-. 
al, ifthe wind cannot be certain 'itis not-decerved in them, 
it can have" no'cerrainty at all of any Mathematical. demon - 
ftrations. Now we find in our winds a clear and corvin- 
cing evidence in ſome things, as ſoon as they are:propounded to 
our underſtandings,as that a thing can not be and not be at the 
ſame time ; that, a non-entety can have no proper attributes , 
that, while I reaſon and diſconrſe, Tam , theſe are fo clear, 
that no man doth ſuſpe&t'himſelf- deceived at- all in them. 
Beſides, if we had no ground of certainty at all in our judging 
things, to what purpoſe is there an Jdea of tre and falſe in 
our minds, if it be impoſſible toknow the one from-the other ? 
. Bat I ſay not, that in all perceptions of the-m3nd we have cer- 

tain evidence of trath, 'but-oniy'in ſuch as are clear and dr- 
finbt; that is, when upon the greateſt conſideration of the 
nature of a thing, there' appears no:ground or reaſon at all 


to doubt concerning it ; and this muſt ſuppoſe the minds ab- 
ftration wholly from the ſenſes ; for we plainly find that 
while we attend to them, we may judge our ſelves very cer- 
tain, and yet be deceived, as thoſe who have an [teriſm in 
their eyes, may judge with much confidence that they ſee 
things as clearly and diſtini#ly asany other doth. Behides, 
there are many things taken for granted by wez, which have 
no evidence of reaſon atallin them ; Now if men will judge of 
the truth of things by ſuch principles, no wonder if they be 
deceived. But when we ſpeak of clear and diſtintt perceptions , 
we ſuppoſe the mind to proceed upon evident principles of 
reaſon, or to have ſuch notions of things, which as far as we 
can perceive bythe l;zght of reaſorr, do agree with the natures 
of the things we apprehend , if in ſuch things then there be 
no ground. of certainty, it is as much as to ſay our Faculties 
are to.no purpoſe , which highly refle&s either upon God or 
nature. It 15 a noble queſtion as any is in Philoſophy, What 
is the certain »:171220% of the truth of chings, or what ground 
of certainty the mind hath to proceed upon in its judgement 
of the tzarh of ſuch objefts as are repreſented to it Þ- Nothing 
can render: the Philoſophy of Epicurus more juſtly ſuſpefed 
to any rational and 4nquiſitive mind, than his making the 
ſenſes the only certain-conveyers of the rrxurh of things tothe 
mind.. The ſenſes 1 grant do not in themſelves deceive any, 
but if I:»9ake the impreſſions of ſenſe to be the only rule tor 
the mind. ro judge by of che truth of things, T make way for 
the greateſt i:mpoſtures, and the moſt erring judgements, For 
if my mind affirms every thing to bein its proper nature ac- 
cerding to that 1dea which the :magination hach received 
from the 5»preſſions upon the Orpans of ſenſe, it will be' im- 
poſſible For: me ever to unketftnd the right natures of things. 
Becauſe the yatures of things may remain the ſame, when all 
thoſe things inthem which: afef the Organs of ſenſe may be 
altered, and becauſe the various motion arid configuration of 
the particle of matter, may make ſuch an i»-preſſion upon the 
ſcakes, which may cauſe an 1dea in us. of that in the things 
themſelves, which yet may be only in the manner of ſenſari- 
on, As ſome Philoſophersfuppoſe it to be in*heat and cold. 
Now if the md judgeth of the nature of things according 
Bee 3 to 
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to- thoſe [dea's which” come from the impreſſions made upon 
the Organs of ſenſe , how is it poſſible it thould ever come 


to a right judgement of the natures of things ? So that in 


reference even tothe groſleſt material beings, it muſt be the 


perception only of the ind,which can truly inform us of their 
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proper nature and eſſence. Beſides, there are many I1dea's of 
thingsin the mind of man which are capable to have proper- 
ties demonſtrated ofthem, which never owed their original to 
our ſenſes, and were never swported to the mindat the Keyes 
of the ſenſes. Such are moſt Mathematical figures which 
have their peculiar properties and demonſtrations, ſuch are 
all the mutual reſpetts of thingsto each other, which may be as 


> Certain and evident to the mind as itsſelf is , now it 1s plain 


by this, that all cerrainty of knowledge is not conveyed by 
the ſenſes , but our trueſt way of certain underſtanding the 
ature of any thing, is by the clear and diſtintt perception of 
the 9:izpd, which is founded on the Truth of our faculties ,, 
and that however we may be deceived when we do not make 
a right aſe of our reaſon, becauſe of the zmperfettion of our 
preſent ſtate , yet if we ſay our mind may be deceived when 
things are evident andclear to them upon plain przxciples of 
reaſon, it is highly to reflet upon that God who gave men ra- 
tional faculties,and made them capable ofdiſcerning Truth 
from falſhood. | 

2. That we have clear and di(tintt perception that neceſſity 
of exiſtence doth belong to the nature of God, 'For which we 


are toconſider the valt drfferexce which there is in'our otion 


of the nature of God, and of the nature of any other being, 


Tn all other beings, I grant we may abſtraft eſſence and exs- 


ftence from each other ; now if I can make it appear;that there 
is evident reaſon,ex Hove res, why I cannot do tt inthe 720r50u 
of God, then it will be more plain that zeceſſity of exiſtence 
doth immutably belong to his nature. It is manifeſt to our 


reaſon, that in all other beings, which we apprehend the na- 


tures of, nothing elſe can be z»plyed in the natures of them 
beyond bare poſſibility, of exiſtence; no, although the things 
which we do apprehenJ, do really exst,becauſe in forming an 
T1dea of a thing, we abſtract from every thing which'is nor 
implyed in the very zature of the thing : now exiſtence be- 


ing 


ing only contingent and poſſible, as to any other being, 1t can= 
not. be any ingredient of its Idea, becauſe it do.hnot be- 
long to its eſſence , for we may fully apprehend the nature of 
the thing, withour attributing exiſtence to it. Bur now in 
our conception of a Being, abſolutely perfett, bare poſſib.lity or 
contingency of exiſtence ipeaks a dire repugnancyto the Idea 
_ of hixz ; for how can we conceive, that Be:ng avſolutely per- 
felt, which may want that which gives /:fe ro all other per- 
feitions., which is exiſtence ? The only ſcruple which mens 
minds are ſubjeft to in apprehending the force of this arga- 
ment lies in this, Whether this ri A exiſtence doth really 
belong to the nature of that being whoſe Idea it ts, or elſe it be 
only a Mode of our conception in apprehending God?For clear- 
ing of this, we muft conſider by what certain rules we can 
know when the compoſition of things together in the under- 
ſtanding doth depend upon the meer operation of the mind, 
and when they do belong to the things themſelves and their 
smmutable nature, For-which we have no -xle ſo certain and 
evident as this is, that in. thoſe things which depend weerly 
on: the aft.of the mind joyning together , the underſtanding 
cannot only. abſtratt one thing from another, but may _ 
divide them ini s conceptions from each other : but in ſuch 
things which cannot be divided from each other, but the eſſence 
ofthe, thing is quite altered, it is a certain evidence thar thoſe. 
things were Not conjoyned by the meer att. of the mind, but. 
do :mmutably belong to the natures of the rhings themſelves. 
As for inſtance, when I conceive a Triangle inſcribed in a- 
ſquare, a man walking, a horſe with wings, it is evident I may 
underſtand the natures of all theſe things without theſe affe- 
tions of them , becauſe I can fully apprehend the nature of a. 


Triangle, without imagining a /quare,a man without walking, a - 


a- horſe without wings ; thence it neceſſarily follows, that 
the joyning of th:ſe thizgs.together , was meerly an att of the 
mind ; but now- I cannot concezve a Triangle not to have 
three angles equal to two right ones, nor a man that hathynot 
rationality belonging to him , forif Idivide theſe attributes 
from them, I deſtroy their atwres ; and therefore the joynin 
of theſe together is not any meer at# of the mind , but. thels 
are ſuch things as are implyed_in the very notion ofthem,, 
| | and. 
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and therefore immutably belongs to them. So now, ' when 1 
conceive the notion of a body, 1 can imagine all perfe&;ons 
belonging to it, without concerving it neceſſarily to exiſt, for 
it may be a body ſtill, though it bath nor its bezxg from its 
ſelf; but when 1 conceive a Being abſolutely perfett, it is im- 
poſſible ro imagine it ſhould have its being from any other , and 
it it be from its ſe/f, ir muſt of xzeceſſity exiſt, For though 


Orivines Sacre : 


. the 4nd ſtill be apt tv doubt, whether exifence in this Idea 


be only a mode of cogitation , yet that doubt may be eaſily 
removed, if the »zi2d doth but attend to this , that art leaft 
poſſibility of exiſtence doth belong to all thoſe Beings which 
we have aclear Idea of in our minds , and the reaſon why we 
attribute bare poſſibility to them, is becauſe we apprehend 
ſome reaſon in our minds which keeps us from attributing 
neceſſity of exiſtence to them, as that it is not #plied in its 
nature, or that it doth depend on ſome other besxg, or thatir 
wants infinite power, &c. Now all thele reaſons which make 
us attribute bare poſſibility of exiſtence to any being, are taken 
away when we conceive a being abſolutely perfe&t , for then 
exiſtence is implyed among the number of perfettions, and 
this being is gs a, all others, and infinitely power- 
ful , ſo that nothing can hinder its exiſtence , and therefore 
we muſt conclude that xeceſſity of exiftence doth immutably 
belong to the nature and notion of God, and is not any. mode 
only of our conception , becauſe if we take away neceſſity of 
exiſtence from God, we loſethe notion ofa Being abſolutely 

erfcet, | | 
F The third thing, that if neceſſary exiſtence belongs to the 
nature of God, he doth exiſt, not only follows as a neceſſary 
concluſion from the other two, as the premiſes, but is in z# 
ſelf evident to any ones reaſon , for it implyes no leſs than a 
contradifion for a being to exiſt neceſſarily, and yet it be que- 
ſtionable, Whether he doth exz/# or no ? Thus :much I ſuppoſe 
may ſuffice here to explasn and enforce this argument , . if any 
are yet unſatisfied, I refer them to thoſe judicious eAnthors, 
who have made it their pecuhar b#izeſ to manage ir, and 
vindicate it from all ob;eftions : which falls in only here as an 
evidence that God hath imprinted” a charater of himſelf on 
thie 91inds of men, ſeeing we have ſo clear and diftintt an _—_ 


| 
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of ſuch a Being, from whom, if we take away neceſſity of 
exiſtence , we deſtroy that notion which our minds have of an 
-abſolmtely perfeft Being. This is the firſt way whereby we can 
conceivean Hnfinite Beizg tnay make himſelf known to nan- 
kend, by imprinting an Indeleble charafter of himſelf upon 
the ſoul, which can be attributed to none beſides himſelf with- - 
out doing 9anifeſt violence to our own faculties, and ſuſpe- 
fing 0:1 ſelves deceived in things which are moſt clear and 
evident tous.” ' | ph i | 


\ 'F:comets the ſecond evidence which God hath piven us of Seft. 15. | 


his ownex:iftence, which is the mark, and impreſſion which he 
bath left of an Infinite Wiſdom and (ounſel inthe appearances 
which-are in nature. There needs no greater Critic:ſm to find 
out .the*rrue Author of all the works' of nature , the works 
theraſclyes ſhew the Avthor as plainly,-as* if his effigies were 
drawn upon them. If the great curioſity and contrivance of 
any artificial engine ſpeak the excellency of the e Mechani- 
cal wit of the framer of it;' what ridiculous folly will it be 
to impute that rare mechanſm' of the works of nature to the 
blind and: fortuitous motion of ſome \ particles of matter ? 
Suppoſe a multitude of letters caſually chrown together , 
ſhould fall ſo ha»dſomelyin order, that we might read in them 
the names of Troja, Funo, e/Eneas, Dido, Turnus, eAſcanius 
or the like-; is it poſſible for any ro 3magine that ever they 
ſhould reach the grandeur, ſtile, matter and accuracy of the 
whole books of the e/£neids ?\'So granting; that now matter 
being ſet in motror " a divine power, may by its continual 
agitation, at laſt produce ſome of the' appearances of nature , 
yet what is this to the whole Univerſe, or the admirable con- 
trivance of any one part in it? Tf.theſe zhings hat been the 
reſutt of meer matter and motion,” when once the particles of 
matter had been ſo united and fertled rogether, as to produce 
any--one ſpecies of animals inthe world ( which it is almoſt 
uiiconceiveable they ſhould } yet. we cannot rhizk that if 
there had been but: ſymmetry of parts enough for ,it meerly 
to fwbfeft its ſelf, and propagate more, there could have been 
any further © attempe made by thoſe Aroms, which had been 
once ſetled in a determinate figure. How came. it then to 
paſs that there is not any one _ of animals in'the world , 
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but what hath ſuch an order, ſymmetry and contrivance of 


Oregines Sartre: . 


. parts, which ſpeaks more than meer xeceſſity of ſubſiſtence, 


and therefore Ipeaks them to be the. effetts of a ſupream Gy- 


vernour of the world, and not ihe proautts of meer matter ? 
1s it poſſible that any, whois not before-hand reſolved to ex- 


clude a Deity, ſhould imagine that any particles of matter 


ſhould fall iato the exaRt form, order, motion, and ſerviceable. 


neſs to the world which the Heavenly boates are in, without 
divine counſel and wiſdom diſpoſing of them ? Tully tells us 
of a ſpeech of eAriſtotle to this purpoſe ,, If we conld ſuppoſe 
perſons to have lived in ſome caverns of the earth, and to have 
enjoyed every thing there of pleaſure, and riches, or whatever 
it is which we think makes mens lives happy , and bad never 
been abroad upon the ſurface of the earth, hm had; only ſome 
obſcure report of an infinite power and Being ;. and that after- 
wards theſe perſons ſhould by an opening of the caverns wherein 
they were, come abroad into theft parts of the world, and ſhould 
ſudeenly behold the Earth, Sea, and the Heavens, and obſerve 
the vaſtnef of the clouds, and violence of winds, and behold the 
bigneſs, beauty, and influence of the Sun, and how the day de- 
pended upon his preſence, . arid upon ' his withdrawing ſhould 
view the face of the Heavens again(as it werethe ſecond courſe 
of nature) the order and ornament of the Stars., the varieties 
of the light of the moon, their riſing and ſetting, and their fixed, 
and immoveable courſes, they conld: nat hold from, believing: 
there was a Deity , and that theſe were the effeits of his power. 
So vaſtly different are the free and natnral emanations of our 
fouls, "Au that which we force and ſtrain out of our ſelves 
by diſtorting and wringing thoſe free principles of reaſon 
which God bath given us., Whena few ſorry experiments and: 
ſome Arbitrarious Hypotheſes, muſt make us form. other con-. 
ceptions of things, than the Majeſty,order,and beauty. of them 
do naturally ſuggeſt tous : We fee when once'we can but ab- 
ftraft our minds from thoſe prejudicgs which continual cor- 
wverſation with the world brings upon us, by that ſpeech of 
Ariſtotle, how readily our minds will frame an excellent com- 
mentary upon thoſe words of the nou! Pſalmiſt, The heavens. 
declare the Glory of God ,. and the Firmament ſlews his 


bandy-work, To which purpoſe likewiſe thoſe words of the 
| T9 excellent 


excellent Orator himſelf in another place'are very abſerva- 
ble ; Quid eſt enim verins quam neminem eſſe oportere. tam 
fulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe,in 
calo mundoque non putet ? aut ea que vix ſumma ingenii ra- 
tione comprehendat, nulla ratione movers putat ? quem vero 
aſtrorum ordines, quem dierum notiumque viciſſtudines, quem 
menſum temperatio,quemque ea que gignuntur nobis ad fruen- 
dum, non gratum eſſe cogant, hunc hominem omnino numerare 
qui dicet ? What monſtrous arrogancy would it be ih any man 
to think there 1s a mind and wake in bemſelf, and that there 
is. none in the world ? Or to think thoſe things are moved with- 
out reaſon and under ſlanding, which all that he bath 1; ſtarce 
able to comprehend. Neither can he deſerve the name of a man, 
from whom the obſervation of the courſes of the ſtars, the ſuc- 
ceſſin and order of ſeaſons,and the innumerable benefits which 
he enjoyes in the world, does not extort gratitude towards that 
- Being whichordered all theſe things. What a low opinion. 
_ then had-rhoſe more refined 'and generous ſpirits ' who went 
only -upon principles of pure and undsſtorted reaſon, of thoſe 
mean and ignoble ſouls, which were inclined to Atheiſm, 
eſpecially then, when Religion was ſo abuſed, that.it was rrue' 
of the wiſeſt of them, -what one ſaid of 'Erafrmus, Mags 
habuis quid fugeret quam quid ſequeretur, they knew wharto 
avoid, but nor.-whar-they ſhould embrace '? And yer when 
they ſaw ſo much into the folly and ſuperſtition of Heathen- 
worſhip, they ſaw- the .greateſt reaſon ftil] ro adhere tothe 


belief of a Deity, as maybe clearly ſeen, eſpecially in the, | 


ſecond of thoſe excellent Dialogues of: Tully,” de natura D(o-' 
ram, Where this particular 47 #91+7t to prove 4 DYzry from 
the admirable contrivance of the works of narure, is mana- 
ed with a great deal of eloquence and reaſon, and by partict- ' 
lar enumeration of moſt conſiderable parts of rhe Converſe. | 
So unbecoming a are Philoſopher was that reaſon of his, why . 
he wavedthe argument from' the conſideration of: the *1woxla,. 
to infer a Deity, becauſe the 'ends of God ure unſcearchable, as 
flowing from hu Infinite wiſdom. ' For what though Cod mav 
conceal ſome things from men, whichche tnrends , and are of 


No tomcernment for man to kaow, muſt ferefore of "neceſſir 'y. 
thoſe eds of his be! an/earchablt 4A his'works' of (Yeation . | 
4 2 
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which refer ſo. immediatelyto the advantage ollife, and tend 
To much ro the-vencration of the Deity 2. D 


Nay the peculiar uſe and ſerviceablenefi of. 5 ts of. 


the Univerſe, eſpecially of Animals, and chiefly off@n, is 
fo evident, that this hath. been the main .argamenr which hath 
indyced ſome, otherwiſe Arberſtical enough, tO. aokrawledpe 
and 4dore a Deity... Andalhoughthe Epicureans be. lamen- 
tably pyzled to give any tolerable AECOMpE of many other 
appearances in nature, yer al ba where difcover fomuch. 
weakzefs. and 3gnorance,. 4s. when. 'they come to difcourſe 
De. p{4.. partium,. about the: coptrevarce. of the. pares: of 
wars body. Whole . epigion is thus' briefly delivercd_ by Zu» 


CYetsMMe . 5900 


Nil ideo quoniam natum”ſ# in corpore meats 
Poſſewus , ſed quod natum'ſt id pracreat uſum. 


i. &«that 10 parts of mans body were deſigned for that uſe which- 
they are smployed for, but the parts by chance feltsnto that form 
they are «n, and men by degrees brought them to their preſent 
uſe and ſerviceableneſ. An opinion at firſt view ſo m—_—y 
anreaſonable, . that we cannot think Epicxras ſhould have 
ever embraced. it, had.it not unavoidably folbwazd upon his: 
Hypotheſis of all- things in the Univerſe rttulting only from 
A ; 2:40 concourſe of Atoms: According- to which he fup- 
poſed in man a different configuration of parts would hap-. 
pen, from the various agitation and. concreton' of thoſe little 
particles which. at firſt 74n togetherin the Faſhion of: a' man ; 
and becauſe that mar, had'in him.a'more florid and vivacious 
ſpirit, made up. of the moſt ſabre and meveable Atoms, 
thence motion came into the. ſeveral parts ſuitable ro the 
different conformation of them, And' becauſe thoſe Aroms of 
which the ſoul is compoſed, are capable of ſenſation, thenee 
it. comes to:paſs, that it ſees inthe eye, bears1n the ear, and 
ſmells in the noſtrils, This is the moſt which is made of the - 
opinion of Epicurus by the late ſedulows viridicator of him 
which yet himſelfcalls :nto/erands opinie, and it will appear 
to be ſo, not only as contradiQting,: what God himſelf hath de- 
livered. concerning may;.' but what reaſon. its ſelf-will eaſily 
Wow a fuggeſt. 
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fugeeſt from the conſideration of the ſeveral parts of mans 

body. It muſt' be confeſſed there were ſome Phzloſophers 

is Br Epicurxs, who were much :nclined to this opinion, 
1 


as PYſrocritus, Empeaocles, Anaxagoras and others; yet we 
fin ſe who more narrowly ſearched into the natures of 
living creatures, were thereby m—_ to acknowledge a di- 
. wine progidence which with a great deal of wiſdom did order 
the ſeveral parts of animals 3and adapted them totheir pe- 
culiar uſes. And although Ariſtotle in his books de partibus 
animalium, bath faid enough to refute the fond op:n1107 of 
thoſe Philoſophers , yet none hath handled this argument 
with morcexaltnef and accuracy, and with a more peculiar 
 refleRion on Epicurus, than Galen hath done in his excellent 
piece De uſu partinm, Which Gafſendus thinks Galen writ 
with a kind of Enthuſiaſm upon him ( adeo totum opus vide- Gaſſlied. To. 3, 
tar Conſcriptum <9vunz5Az3s5 ) and fo that all thoſe ſeventeen li. 2, [:4.3. 
books of his on that ſubjeR, are a kind of 119. Pſalm in 
Philoſophy, or a- perpetual Hymn upon the praiſe of the great 
Creator, a juſt Commentary on thoſe words of the Pſal- . 
meſs, Plal. 139. 14. 1 amfearfully and wonderfully made , 
myruellaus are thy works, and that my foul knoweth right well. 
In the entrance of thoſe Books, Galen firſt ſhews the great 4 P PA PI y F 
variety Of parts which is in ſeveral animals ſuitable to their - 
ſeveral natures; the horſe becauſe of his ſwrftnefs and pride, , 7 v ak «1 
hath the ſtrongeſt hoofs and moſt cxrled main ; the Lion be- | H 
cauſe of his fierceneff and courage hath: his ſtrength lying in , 4 m1 oF [9 Co 
his teeth and paws, the Bull 1n his horns, the Boay in his f rv A 
twks, the Hart and Hare being timerons creatures, their 
parts are made fitteff for flight: but man becauſe he hath a. 
principle of reaſon in him, hath no defenſive, or offenſive wea- 
pons 1n his body, but he hath hands to make uſe of both ; 
which being joyned with, and imployed by his reaſon, far ex- 
ceed all thoſe advantages which any other creatures have , 
being swployed not only to defend himſelf, but ro build houſes, 
make cloaths, arms, nets, what-ever is uſeful for himſelf, or 
hurtful to thoſe creatures which he hath command over , 
but becauſe 947 was made for ſociety and civil converſe, 
therefore his hands were not only :mployed to defend himlelf 
or hurt. other creatures, bur for the mutual berefir and ad- 
| ' Fff;. vantage 
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vantage of mankind ; for by theſe were Laws written, Tem- 
ples built, all inſtruments of Arts.framed , by them we enjoy 
the benefit of others wits, we can diſcourſe with Plato, - Ari- 
ftotle, Hippocrates, and others antients, though at ſuch a di- 
ſtance from us. Now that the configuration of parts is not 


the cauſe of the uſe of them afterwards , as the Lions paw, 


of his courage, the Bulls horns of his fiercenefs,: or the ſlender- 
neſs of the Hart of its fearfulneff; appears by this , becauſe 
the young ones of the ſeveral kznds of animals, before 


their parts are grown up, ſtrive to make the ſame w/e of them 


which the others do. As Galen ſaith, he had often ſeen a Bull- 
calf puſhing with his head before any horns were grown our, 
and a {olt kicking when bis hoofs were yet tender, and a 
young Boar defending himſelf with his jaws before he had 
any twks, which is an evident argument that the parts were 
deſigned for the uſe, and not the ſe follow the parts. So, 
ſaith he, rake three Eggs, one of an Eagle, another of a Duck, 
and a third of a Serpent, and after they are hatched through a 
roderate heat, we hal find when they are but newly hatched, 
the two firſt will be ſtriving to fly before they have wings, and 
rhe third endeavouring to creep away on its belly ,, and if you 
breed them up to greater perfettion , and bring them into the 
open Air, you will preſently ſee the young Eagle mounting into 
the Ar, the Duck,quoddling into a pool, and the Serpent creep 
under ground. Afterwards he comes particularly ro handle 
the ſeveral parts of mans bedy, and firſt begins with the 
Hand, and ſhews in each part that it were impoſſible to have 
framed them with greater convemiency for their ſeveral: uſes 
than they have, The »/e ot the hand is to take hold of any 
thing which man can »/e ; now there being things of ſuch 
different ſizes which men may «ſe, it had been impoſlible for 
the hard, it it had been one entire thing, and undivided,that it 
could have held rhings greater or lefſer than its ſelf, but it 
muſt have been equal to 1t. But now as the fingers are placed 


and aiviaed, they are equally fit for laying held: of objeits of. 


2ny ſize or quantity, For the leaſt rhiygsasa Barley Corn, 
are taken up with the fore-finger and the rhar:b, things ſome- 
what bigger are taken up by the ſame, bur not by the extre- 
mjties ot them as before , things ſomewhat bigger. than cheſe,- 

| with 


wich the thumb, fore-finger, and middle-finger, and fo on by 
_ degrees, till at laſt the whole hardis uſed ;, ſo that the divi- 
fron of che hand into fingers is neceſſary, Neither were this 
enough, but the very poſition of the fingers as they are, is ne- 
ceſſary too; for they had been »ſelcf/ if they had been all 
divided ina right line ,, for the firmeſt holdis either circulay, 
. or at leaſt in two oppolite points ; but now this is provided 
for, by che poſition of the thumb, which-may equally joy with 
any.of the fingers intaking hold of any thing. After this, he 
largely ſhews the particular neceſſity of the ſoftnef, round- 
neſs of the fleſh, and nails onthe rops of the fingers , and 
the ſpecial uſefulneſs of theſe ;,. and then comes tothe bones 
of the fingers, how neceſſary they are for firm-hold, and if 
there had been but oze bone in each finger, they would have 
"ſerved only for thoſe ch5ngs which we take up when they are 
extended , but now ſeeing they haye three ſeveral joynts, they 
are fitted for all kznds of things ; for when we bow our fingers, 
we uſe them as though they had no boxes at all, and when we 
ſtretch them out, as though they were all but one entire bone, 
and the ſeveral inflettions of the joynts ſerve for all kind of 
figures - and then he ſhews the necejſiry of the fleſh within 
4 fingers, and on eicher ſide of them, and upon them ; and 
ſo with wonderful accaracy handles the magnitude, number, 
figure of the bones, and nature of the joynts of the fingers, 
and then .the rendons and muſcles belonging to the ſeveral 
fingers, which aſter he haih diſcourſed on through his fir /# 
Book, he concludes it with the manifeſt inconveniency which 
would follow in the hand, were not every thing init in that 
exaQt magnitude, poſition, and figure in which it is, With the 
ſame. exatineſs he goes. through all the pars of the body, 
handling in the ſecond Book all that belongs to the arm, 1n 
the third the legs; in the fourth and: fifth the Organs of 
autrition, in the ſeth and ſeventh the lungs, in the ezgnth and 
ninth the Head, in the renthihe peculiar and admirable fa- 
brick of the eyes, in the eleventh the other parts of the face, 
inthe twelfth. the parts of the back, and fo in the thirteenth,. 
inthe fourteenth and fifteeuth the gemxitals, in the-ſixteenth- 
the arteries, veins, and nerves,and in the laſt the peculiar diſ- 


poſition and figure of alltheſe parts, and the »/efulneſs os 
the: 
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- whatſoever, which is for us tg take notice of the admirable 
. Wiſdom of Godin ans, | the ſeveral - parts of the body of 


man : So thar, that whole book. contains in it a moſt ' forll and 
pregnant demonſtration of a Deity, which every man carries 
about with him in the ſtrufure of his body, on which account 
men need not go out of themſelves to find proof of a Deiry, 
whether they conſider their minds or their bodzes, of which 
it may be more truly ſaid than-Heraclit of old did of his 
Stove, Etiam hic Di; ſunt. Sothart of all perſons, 1 ſhould 
moſt wonder at thoſe whoſe imployment particularly leads 
them to the underſtanding the parts and nature of mans body, 
if the proverb be not a great :njwryto them, ſince they have 
fuller :»ſight into this demonſtration of a Deity in the Fabrick, 
of mans body, than many etherswho converſe only with ſome 
jejune and ſaplef writings, And certainly, what-ever is :ma- 
gined to the contrary by men of weak underſtandings, the beſt 
way to curethe world of Atheiſm, is true Philoſophy, or a 
ſearch into the natures of things , which the more and 
profound it is, the more impoſſible will it be found to explicate 
all the phenomena of nature by meer- matter and motion. 
It was wiſely obſerved of a great perſor and Phzloſopher, that 
a narrow and ſlight inſpeftion into nature, inclined men of 
weaks heads to okeiſo, , but amore thorow-7ſight into the 
cauſes of things, made them more evidently ork neceſſary 
dependence of things on the great and wiſe Creator of them. 
A little knowledge of Philoſophy is apt ro make mens heads 
dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the gulf of Arbriſm: ; 
but a more -carefwul and diligent view of it, -brings them in- 
to: ſobriety and their right wits again. Such a+ flight ;»ſþe- 
ion had the followers of Epicurus into the narnre of: things ; 
for when they found how in the preſent-fare' of the world 
the various moron and configuration of the particles of matter 
would handſomely ſalve many appearances of nature, they, 
drank, with'the fucceff, reel preſently into an* Infinite pace, 
and'there imagine they behold infinite worlds made ofthe 
coneretion of Atoms, and ever' fince their eyes have been ſo 
duſted with theſe little Aroms, that they could fee nothing 
elſe in the world but them. Whitch how grofand — 
. "Y 


2 


able it is, will appear from our preſent ſ#bje, for who but 
Lucretius or Epicurus could ever think that our noſtrils were 
at firſt faſhioned as they are meerly by the violent impulſe of the 
air within which would force it ſelf a paſſage ont ? But how 
came the az into the body before it was forced out? did it 
firſt break open the /ips, make all that Foxrd cavity in the 
mouth, for a paſſage through the aſpera arteria ? but if when 
it was in, it would come out again , was not the month wide 
enough to let it go? -or did the firſt man ſhut his mouth on 
purpoſe to find another vezt for the air ? if ſo, how chance 
the force of the ay did not carry away the ep:glortss ? or if it 
got ſafely up to the zoſe, how came it not to force a paſſage 
out about the eyes rather than to go down ſo low firſt? But 
if we believe theſe rare contrivers of*axs body, all the snward 
veſſels of the body were made by the courſe of water, as chan- 
nels are; but how is it poſlible, to imagine that the O-ſopha- 
gs and the ſtomach ſhould be ſo curiouſly contrived by the 
meer force of watery ? and that all the Inteffines ſhould be 
' made only as chanels to let it out again when it was once in ? 
bur how comes then ſuch a kind of reciprocation and Periſtal- 
tick, motion in thoſe veſſels ? how come the ſeveral coars of 
them to be ſo firm? it it had been only a forced paſſage, it 
would have been dire& and through the ſubſtance of the 
parts, as wefind it to be in all forced paſſages in the body of 
the earth. Beſides, if the water received into the ſtomach 
forced the paſſage through the guts, how comes it not to 
ruz in the FOE it had made for it ſelf ? or did it nor like 
that paſſage when other ehings came into it, and therefore 
found out a more ſecret one into the bladder ? but if that 
were made by the water, how came it to be ſo full of wem- 
branes, and ſo ſubjettto dilatation ? Thus r:idicalous will men 
make themſelves, rather than ſpew themſelves men in owning 
and adoring that 5nfinitely wiſe and powerful God, who orders 
all things in the world according to the connſet of his Will. 
What can be more plain and evident than the peculiar »/r- 
Fulneſs of rhe ſeveral parts of mans body is > What other 
:zntent can be imagined that nan is formed with a mouth, but 
only for raking in of nouriſhment , and for receiving and 
letting forth of air ? or that an infant is ſo ready to open his 
Ggs mouth, 
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order to his zouriſhnent ? Why ſhould the Oeſophag us be fo 
hollow and the ſtomach ſo wide; but that one was provided for 
the better conveyance of the weat. down, and the other for 
the fermentation of it > Whence come all the other weſſels to. 
be ſo convenientFplaced,- were it not for the diſtribution of 
nouriſhment-into the ſeveral parts, or for conveymg awaythe 
excrements of it & Can any one think-that the ſeveral muſcles 


and tendons ſhould be placed in the more folid parrs for any 


other end than for the. better moron of them 2 or that the 
nerves ſhould be derived from the brain into the ſeveral 
parts of the body for any other deſign than to be the 5nftru- 
ments of ſenſe and motion? or that the continual motion of 


the heart thould be for any other purpoſe, than for receiving 


and 4:ſtribution of the blood through the arteries into the 
parts of the body ? or thatthe eye with all its curious fabrick 
ſhould be only accidentally imployed in ſeeing ? Theſe things 
are ſo plain, that however the Epicureans may more eaſily 
loſe themſelyes.and deceive others in explaining the appear- 
ances of nature in ſome inanimate beings, yet when-they come 
with their blind concourſe of Atoms to give an account of the 
parts of animals, they miſerably befool themſelves and expoſe 
themſelves only to contempt and pitty. It were eafie to 
multiply examples in this kend, but 1 ſhall enly mention one 
thing more, which is, if. all the parts of #:ans body have no 
bigher 075ginal than the concourſe of Atoms in the firſt man 
and woman ,. by what were the umbilical weſſels formed 
whereby the Child in the womb receives its nonr:ſhment ? by 
what Atoms was the paſſage of- the ſuccus nutritive framed 
from the Mother to the Child. ? how come thofe veſſels to 
cloſe up ſo naturally upon the birthof the Child, and it to 
ſeek, its nouriſhment in quite another way ? Will the particles 
of matter which by their concretion formed the firft pair, 
falve this roo? Thus ſtill we ſee how 2mpoſſible it is (. to go no 
further than ovr.-ſelves)) to give any+ tolerable account of 
things without an 5»finire- power-and Being which produced 
all theſe things, and: hath left ſo plain an :»ſcription of him- 
ſelf upon the works of nature, that none but thoſe who ſhut 
their eyes can abſtain from ſeesng it.. 

I com- 


there are ſome beings in the world which cannot deperd upon 
matter or motion, 4, e. that there are ſome ſpiritual and 511- 
material ſubſtances or Beings ( for if the thing be acknow- 
ledged, it is unbecoming a mar to contend about words ) 
the conſequence of this for the proving a @ neither hath 
been nor. I ſuppoſe will be benied by ſuch*Who queſtion an 
infinite Being, the ſame prenciples leading tothe denying and 
the proof of both, and «mmaterial Beings being the ſtrongeſt 
proof that there is ſomething above matter in the world. 
If there be then ſuch things in the World which matrer and 
»0t:0n Cannot be the caules of, then there are certainly /pz- 
ritual and immaterial Beings , and that I ſhall make appear 
both as to the minds of men, and ſome extraordinary effeits 
which are produced in the world, | 

I. I begin with the nature of the ſoul of man, And herein 
I muſt confine my ſelf to thoſe arguments which directly 
prove my preſent purpoſe , and on that account muſt quit all 
| thoſe common arguments to prove the ſouls immortality 
from the attributes of God ; for all theſe do ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of a Deity as already evident ; neither can I rely 
. with ſafety on the way which ſome have taken to prove the 
immortality of the ſoul meerly from the phenomena of ſenſa- 
tion, which they endeavour to prove cannot be performed 
by meer matter and motion , for granting all this, yet the ut- 
moſt that can be proved by it is no greater :mmortality in 
our ſouls than in the ſouls of Brutes; and in the ſenſe in 
which that is admitted, I ſuppoſe an Epicurean will notdeny 
the ſoul of man to. be immortal as Demonax in Lucian ſaid , 
when he was asked whether the ſou! were immortal or no, 
5t is ( (aid he ) but as all things elſe are , for thoſe who make 
the ſoul. to, be orhing but ſome more ſubrle and attive par- 
ticles of matter , do notthink that upon aeath they. are az- 
x+bilated , but that only they are diſperſed and diſſipated , or 
in the Platroniſts phraſe, may return ro the ſoul of the world, 
Theſe ways I cannot think to be ſufficient probartions of ſuch 
a ſpiritual and immaterial Being in man which we now en- 
quire for, much leſs can I make uſe of fo precariow and infirm 
an hypotheſts as pre-exiſtence, which makes men apt to ſuſpect 
Ggg 2 | the 
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the copency of ſuch reaſons which tend to provethe 5mmor. 
rality of the ſoul, which are /inked with a ſuppoſition, not only 
inevident ether to ſenſe or reaſon, but ikewile meedleff and 
impertinent. For I know noone argamerit which doth di- 
rectly prove the _immateriality of the ſoul, that doth in the 
leaft znfer any Wheſſty of pre-exeſtence,. bur on the ſame ac- 
counts it will prove the fouls eterniry., Being therefcre thus + 
at liberty to enquire into the nature of the foul conſidered in 
her /#/f, our only way muſt be to find out ſuch peculiar 
properties in the ſoul of an, which cannot be ſalved on ſup- 
poſition, there were nothing elſe but matter and motion m 
the world. Suppoſing then thar all /enſation in man doth 
ariſe from corporeal motion which is ſo ſtrongly afferted by 
the modern Philoſophers , and that the higheſt conceptions 
which depend on ſenſe can amount no higher than :magi- 
nation, which is evident, if it can then be proved that there 
is a principle of ation in man which proceedsin a different 
way of operation than ſenſation doth, and that there are ſuch 
operations of the ſon! which are not imaginations, it will be 
then clear that there is a principle in man higher than warter 
and motion, Now although it be a rack ſufficiently dsfficale 
to explain the manner of ſenſation it ſelf in a meer mecha- 
nical wa), ſuppoſing no higher principle than meer matter, 
yet it will appear far more aifficxlt, nay #mpoſſible without a 
ſpiritual or immaterial Being to falve fuch appearances in 
man which tranſcend the power of imagination , 'which will 
appear by theſe following operations of the mind which every 
one who bath it, may find within himſelf. 

I. Correfting the errors of imagination. For if all our 
perceptions were nothing elſe but the images of corporedl 
things left in the brain, the judgement of the mind muſt of 
neceſſity be according to the smpreſſions, which are madeupon 
the Organs of ſenſe. But now if our 17ds Cun'and to form 
apprehenſions of things quite drfferent from thoſe which are 
conveyed by ſenſe, there muſt be a higher principle of kyow- 
leage in man than imagination is. For which the common 
inſtance of the juſt magnitade of the Sar is very plain; If we 
judge according to the image which is conveyed to the braiz 
by our eyes,-we can never imagine the Sun to be bigger = 
| | | a 


he ſeems to us to-be, nay though the'ſighr be (advantaged 
by the help of Teleſcopes, 1t cannot receive ſuch an Image or 
Idea of the Sun which an{wers to its juſt magnitude, viz. that 
it is 160, times b;gger than the Ear:h, From whence now 
comes this apprehenſion of the bigneſs of the Sun above that 
proportion which can poſlibly come in at gur ſe7ſes ? If it be 
{aid, that by the obſervation of the leſſening of objetts according 
to the proportion of diſtance, the mind may come to underſtand 
how much bigger the Sun may be than he ſeems, I grant it, 
but withall exquire how the imagination comes to have pro- 
portions and. diſtances which are meer reſpetts, and can have 
no corporeal phantaſms whereby to be repreſented to it; ſo 
that by this very way of ratrocixation it is evident, that there 
is (ome principle-in man beyond imagination. Again, when 
the mind by ratiocrnation hath proceeded thus far and finds 
the Swn to be: ſo prear, what 1dea is there of this magnitude 
in themind ? the 9zind cannot fix it ſe/f on any rhing but it 
muſt have an 7dea of it ; from whence comes this [dea ? nct 
frotti corporeal phantaſms ;, for none of them could ever con- 
vey the due- magnitude of the Sun to the mind, and there. 
fore the forming of this Idea muſt be a pure att of Inrelleftion 
which 'corretts the errors of imagination , and is a principle 
above it. -So.n the ſight of a ffick-, when under water, the 
repreſemation-of it by the ſenſe to imagination is as crooked ; 
far. corporea! morion carries things to the eye, without any 
judgement uponthem ; rhe eye conveys the imageto the brain , 
and:according-to the riles of corporedl perception muſt pre- 
ſemly take every rþzng for rrue which 15 conveyed: thither , 
now from' what principle is it that this error of our ſenſes is 
corretted ?' $0 in many v.her things wherein our imaginati- 
ons are quite puzied, and when we go according to them, it is 
:#p5ſſthle 20-apprehendhings as'our reaſon rells us they are , 
thusas tothe :Artipodes our imaginations are wholly of the 
mind Of the ancients, thar the ' Artipodes tous muſt needs” be 
in:dxnger of knocksng their heads againſt the Stars, and'if they 
£o-upon any thing, ir muſt be their heads, and thar that part 
of he Beaver which is-in the other Hemiſphere ts-below us ,, 
thele ate perrinucions errors of imagination while'we. adhere 
rothar; and are only corrig ble by:our reaſon, which makes 
Ggg 3 it. 
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our reaſon and anaer ſtanding inform vs that they may be, and 
yet our imaginations can form no Idea of them, let an 
Epicurean Philoſopher try the power of his :magination in his 
Inant or Infinite empty ſpace, and he, will ſoon find , that as 
ſtrong as his Phancy is., 1t will ſoon tre and retreat as not 
being able to courſeWirough lo unimaginable a Space. So for 
eternal duration our reaſon tells us the thing 1s poſſible, but 
when our :maginations begin to fradle up ſome conceptions 
of it, they are preſently ry:ng both ends rogether ; which will 
make a ſtrange 1dea of erernity; the caſe 1s the ſame in the 
enfinite diviſibility of quantity , which Epicurus was ſome- 
what awwre of when he denzedthe thing, Bur how many 
e Mathematical Problems are there which will jade our 
:maginations preſently , and yet our reaſon ſtands ſtill and 
aſſures us of the poſſibility of the things, as in ewo lines coming 
nearer ſtill to each other, and. yet never meeting, and in many 
other things , which moſt clearly evzdence that there is a 
higher faculty in man which exceeds matter and motion, when 
It is able thus to correQ the faults and to ſupply the. defe&s 
of imagination. | TE, 

2. Reflex atts of the mind upon it ſelf argue @ higher 
principle than imagination.” That there are ſuch things are 
evident to any one who hath any «ſe of cogitation, andif an 
one doubt of it, his very doubting argues he bath reflex as, - 
for he could not doubt whether he had. or 20, but by reflettion 
upon himſelf. Now that reflex atts ſhould be cauſed through - 
watter and motion, or through meer imagination 1s uncon- 
ceivable, For we ſee no matter can att upon it ſelf , indeed 
one part of extended matter may at upon another, but not 
purely upon it fef the extremes of the fngers can never . 
feel themſelves, though they .may toxch! eachother ;-neither 
can imagination refiett on it ſelf ; for that proceeding upon 
Corporeal Images, muſt have ſuch a repreſentation from the 
ſenſes of what ir ats upon, now what mage of it ſelf can 
be conveyed to the imagination through the external Organs 
of ſenſe ? The eye may ſee through the motion of the objetts of 
ſight preſſing. upon it , but bow can.it ſee that. it /ees!?-ſo the 
smagination receives the imuges conveyed to the brain ; = 
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Image ? But though the :magination cannot thus reflett, yet 
we tind ſuch a principle within 5 that 1s very apt to retire 
into it ſe/f, and recolleft things which could never have been 
conſerved (o long in that ſhop of ſhadows tHe Imagination. For 
if :megrnation be nothing elſe but as a moder: Philoſopher 
defines it,conception remaining, and a little and little decaying 
from and after the att of ſenſe, like the motion of water after a 
ſtone « thrown into it, how is 1t poſlible that ar fo great a 
diſtance of years, as we commonly find, the :mage of a thing 
may be retrived with as much facility and freſhneſs as to 
circumſtances, as if it were but new done? and th.t account 
which he gives of remembrance is very weak and inſufficient 
when he tells us, that remembrance « nothing elſe but the 
miſſing of parts, which every man expetteth ſhould ſucceed after 
they have a conception of the whole, For according to this , 
It is smpoſſible for the men to rerrive any ob,ett without 
mutilation of it , and ſo there cannot poſlibly be a recollefting 
of all circumſtances, when an objeft is once paſſed, and the 
motion begins to decay, But all this while , we underſtand 
nothing by what means this —_—_ motion ſhould continue 
ſo long as our wemory can fetch things back , or by what 

means an objett when onee paſſed , can be recovered again, if 
memory be nothing elſe but decaying motiov. Such perplexti- 

ties muſt-needs ariſe, when men will undertake to /2lve the 
znward operations of the ſoul by meer motion ;, but is it not 

evident that many times when the 95nd is imployed about 
- other things, ſome phantaſn;s of things long ago paſt will 
come and preſent themſelves to che mind with as much clear- 

refs as if new done *: whereas if memory. were decaying motion, 
the longer paſt, the more impoſſible would it be to recover any 
thing ; but, do we not find that many old men will berter 
remember the circumſtances of many things they did in their 
' Child-hood than a year or two before ? Beſides, we ſce whas 

quickxeſs and vivacity there is in our zntellettual faculties 
above corporeal motion, with what facility the mind turns it 

ſelf from one obje#t to another, how ſuddenly it rangerth the 


whole world, how it rips over mountains, crofſeththe ocean, 
mounts - 
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all in the ewinkling of an Intellettal eye ? AS quick, as the 
eye of the body is, the mind far exceeds it, and can withdraw 
the imagination from attending the Organs of ſenſe, thus do 
men who 'have their mizds much fixed, fix their eyes too , 
and yet afterwards'can fcarce tel] thewfelves what they have 
looked on all that while. Sometimes the »:2xd firs and com- 
pares phantaſms together, and ſpores it ſelf in ſorting them 
into ſeveral raxks and orders, and making watches between 
ſuch things which are ſure to have no affinity with each 
other, which are thence called entra rationzs or the creatures 
of the mind, And can all theſe and many other ſuch opera- 
2i0ns which men are conſcious to themſelves of , be nothing 
elſe but the motion of ſome flegmatick, matter, the reattion of 
the braix, and the meer effetis of Imagination ? 

3. The profound jpeculations of the mind argue a power far 
above imagination and corporeal motion. T wonder how 
Epicurm his ſoul, when if we believe him, it was made up of 
Atoms, could ever imagine an Infinite Vacuity ? Could meer 
Atoms ever diſpute whether they were Atoms or.no? For, I 
doubt nor' but Epicurus. was fain tq- argue much: againſt 
himſelf, before he could perſwade himſelf ro 'ſo lupendious 
a piece of folly? Were there nothing in man but meer 
corporeal motion, whence came the diſpute, whether the ſoul 
were corporeal or no ? Can Atoms frame Syllogiſms in . 
mood and figure ? and meer matter argue pro and con, whe- 
ther ir be matter or ſomething elſe > What kind of aerea/ 
particles were their ſouls compuunded of, who firft fancied 
themſelves to he immaterial ? What ſtrange agrtations of 
matter were thoſe which firſt made men think of an eternal 
fate ? which thoughts have ever ſince ſo ſtuck, upon thele 
little ſpherical bodys , that they could never yet diburden 
themſelves of them : Whence come ſuch amazing fears, ſuch 
dreadful apprehenſions, ſuch ſinking thoughts of their future 
coxdition in minds tha would fain eaſe themſelves by be- 
lieving, that death would put a period both to foul and body ? 
Whence on the other fide come ſuch encouraging hapes, ſuch 
confident expetations, ſuch comfortable prepoſſeſſons of their 
futare ſtate, in the ſouls of good men, when their bodys a 

| neare 


-Fexeeſtio the grave ?' Sencrs,, wie was ſoracyebat oelybce us 

omerimes as to the future condition of the ſoul, yet could tell 
his dear Lucilizs with what pleaſure he could think of it; 
and conkd\eMewhere Tay of the fon, Eildc habet-argumentun 
divinitat is \ſue:quod vm divina- delifant, -nes.ut. akenis in- 
tereſt ſed ut ſus : the ſoul had that mark, of Divinity in , 


that it wat moſt pleafedwith Divine ſpeculations ,arldtonverſed 


with them ar with matters which nearly concerned it:;And when 
it hath once viewed'the dimenſions of the Heavens;:contemmit 
domicilis prioris anguſtras, it was aſhamed':of the cottage it 
dweltin , nay were it not for theſe fpeculations, non furrat 
oper precium naſci., tt had not been worih'while for the ſoul 
to have been in the body ; *and as he poes on , detpahe hoc 
ineftimabile bonum, non eſt vita tants ut ſudem,- ut" eſtuem. 
Could there be now ſo great an Epicuriſm in contemplation, 
were the /oal of mnt Epicurmus ris mould, a mtericompleition 
of *Aroms ? wonld axll-and wy ny ever' have delighted 
to have ſearched ſo'mucl-into the cauſes of things, to have 
-gone over the world in its fpeculations, and' tound more 
| {weetnef\ in knowledge, than the little Epicure the Bee taſts in 
his choiceſt flowers **-Epicurns' his 'own Philoſophy is a de- 
manſtration againſt bimſelf, 'if:lis foul had \nor been of a 
phrer nature than he fancied, he would never have made his 
ſtudy of Philoſophy a' part of His Epicirriſm ? had ' his: foul 
been ſuch Atoms as he fancied, when his brain had been well 
- heated at his ſtudy; thoſe:more 253d and frirituoxs particles, 
-'Jikethe ſpirits'of wine had: been iri darger of evaporation, and 
"'Teaving the more Iumpiſh'matter torompleat his work, Ofall 
- perſons, I moſtatdmire that Phzloſophers,' who make-ſo much 
© ſe of their 'underſtandings , thould fo ungretefully requite 
\ them, and ſerve them like: 0/4 horſes, when they have made 
:/ ther do all the" ſervice they: could, 1142 them intothe thigh- 
ways, and letthem dze-ifv a ditch. But yet all» Philoſopbers 
'Have not been ſo''umhankful, ſome have underſtood: the 
'worth of their ſoul , and allerted it , ifithey have not uſed 
too h;gh, i, e. Platonical expreſſions of it , making it a par- 
ticle not of matter, but of the Divene.mature'it "(elf ,. alit- 
© Hle” Deityih a'(*tfage, thai —_— 2 while-and returns 
to 
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| The ſoul hath-nothing»>more 4elig 
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to thar rpper Region from whence it came.. As e Hanling 


ſpeaks, 


y An dubium eſt habitere Deum ſub pefore noſtro,, 
 - In calumqueredire animas, caloque venire ? 


Andwhiile the ſoul is here in.its cage,. it is-continually flutter. 
ng "p and down, and delighteth to look out now at this part, 
and then at another, to take a view by degrees.of the whole 
Univerſe, as. the ſame Poet goes on, 


Duid mirum noſcere mundum- 
Ss poſſunt homines, . quibus eſt & mundus in ipſts : 
Exemplumque Dei quiſque eſt in imagine parva ? 


brful to-it than knowledge, 
and zo-knewledge fo pleaſing and ſatizfattory as of him whoſe 
image and ſuperſcription it bears, who- makes himſelf moſt 


kzown to ſuch as enquire after trim 


| Seque ipſum inculcat & offert: 
Ut bene-cognoſcs poſit, 


I conclude this with that of Seneca, in that excelent Preface 
to his natural queſtions ; O quam contempta res eft homo ni« 
fi ſupra humana. ſe erexerit.| what a pittiful thing is man , 
were it not that his ſoul was apt'to ſoar above theſe earthly + 
things ? And by this aptneſs to ſoar ſo high above theſe rer- 
rene objefts , and. to converſe with ſo much freedom with 
ſpiritual Beings, as well as abſtratted notions, we may cer- 
tainly infer-that our rational. ſouls are of a far more noble 
and refined nature, than. that more feculent principle. of 
5magination which always converlſes in fece Romuli, and.can 
g0 no further than our. ſexfes carry it... And thus I have 
made food the firſt proof, that there is ſomething. above 
matter and metion in the world, which is from that 35mmaterial 
Beiug which is in man. 

| The next evidence which we have of .a Being above _ 
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and motion, is from the extraordinary effefts which have been 
#n nature. I ſpeak not now meerly of ſuch things which by 
their atures and effefts are manifeſted to proceed from ſome 
Beings which bear 5l-will to mankind, multitudes of which 
are related by men Phzloſophical and 5nquiſitive, with ſuch 
. enumerations Of circumſtances, and particular evidences, that 
they are not meer smpoſtures, that one may on the ſame 
ounds queſtion any matter of fat# which himſelf did nor 
ce, as ſuch relations which are delivered by perſons without 
intereſ# or deſign, and ſuch as were able to judge of the truth 
of circumſtances; ſuch are both drciene and modern Philo- 
ſophers, Phyſicians, States-men, and others, Neither ſhall 
1 infiſt on ſuch prodzgies, which oft-times preſage revolutions 
in States, if we believe Machiavel himſelf, whoin a whole pigu:..1.c. 56; 
chapter deſignedly proves ir ; and profeſſeth himſelf utter- 
ly toſeck for the cauſes of them, unleſs they may be attri- 
buted to ſome ſpirits and Intelligences in the air which give 
the world notice of ſuch things to come. But thoſe things 
which I ſuppoſe have the moſt clear and undoubted evidence 
of truc and undoubted miracles ( the matters of fatt being 
affirmed by eye-witneſſes, who ſealed the truth of them with 
their 7:ves ) are thoſe recorded in the holy Scriptures , 
which there are only two ways to evade, either by queſtion- 
3ng the truth of the things, which I ſuppoſe in the precedent 
book we have proved with as much rational evidence as any. 
thing of that nature is capable of, or elſe that the things 
therein recorded might be ſalved without a Deity. For 
which only two ways have been excogitated by Atheiſtical 
Jpiries, either attributing them to the power and 5nfluence of . 
the Stars, the foundations of which fond and abſurd opinion 
have been taken away by thoſe many writers , who have > p.1. mores 
rationally confuted the whole Art of Zudicial Aſtrology , or Myſtery of 
elſe that they are done by the meer power of imagination, G<dlines. 17: 
which is the way of Avicenna and ſome other Arabick, ©415210t7: 
Writers, which is ſo wild an effe&t of the power of 1ma- 
gination , that nothing doth ſo much demonſtrate the #r- 
regular motions of it, as ſuch an opinion doth; and is 
ſufficiently derided and refured by Pomponatins himſelf. 
Hhh 2 | Now 
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Now the ,. it: beivg an acknowledged. proxaiple Inn nature ; 

_ that every thing coutinues inthe courſe 1t 1631, till ſamerhbing. 
wore: power ful-prit: it :0ut , if then ſuch: things. have been 1n 
the world,. which-have been.real- alteratiors. of the courſe. of 
nature, as the Suns: fhanding.: ftill-3nthe time.of Jolhua, then 
there muſt- be ſomettſſng-abave, watter and: wotuen, and Conn 
{quently tha there-is.a God. 
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fuming principles of biloſophy. The poſſibility of crea- 
proved, No arguing from the preſent ſtate of the 
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world which is given us inthe writings of e Hoſes. Which 
begitning with the wor/d it ſelf, leads us to a particular con- 
ſideration of the Or:gine of the Univerſe , the right under- 
ſtanding of which hath very great influence ypon our belief 
of all-that follows in the Word of God. For although we 
ſhould affert with Epicurm the Being of a Dexty, if yet with 
him we add that the wor/d was made by a caſual concourſe of 
Atoms, all that part of Religion which lies in obedience to 
the Will of God is unavoidably deſtroyed. All thar is left, is 
only a kind of Yeneration of a Beirig more excellent than our 
own, -which reacheth not to the 'government of niens lives , 
and ſo will have no force at all upon the generality of the - 
world, who are only alured by hopes, or awed by fears, to 
that which of their chorce they would be glad ro be freed 


- from, Beſides, what expreſſions of gratitude can be left to 


Ged for his goodneſs, if he interpoſe not in the affairs of the 
world ? what dependence can there be on divine goodneſs, if it 
be not at all manifeſted in the world? what: apprehenfions 
can we have of Gods infinite wiſdom and power, if neither of 
them are diſcernable in the Being of the world? And as the 
Opinion of Epicurts deſtroys Religion, To doth that of Ari- 
ffotle which attributes eternity to the Univerſe , and a ne- 
ceſſary emanation of it from the firſt cauſe, as /igpht comes 
from the S»r , for if ſo, as Maimonides well oblerves, the 
whole Religion of Moſes i overthrown, all bi miracles are but 
impoſtures, all the bopes which are grounded on the Promiſes of = 
God, are vain and fruitleſs. For if the world did of nec | 
exiſt, then God is no free agent ; and if ſo, then all 5nſtiruted 
Religion 1s to no purpoſe 3 nor can there be any expettation of 
reward, Or fear of puniſhment from him who hath nothing 
elſe todo in the world, but to ſet the great wheel of the 
Heavens going, So much is it our concernment to enquire 
into the true Or5g5nal of the world ,” and on what evidence of 
reaſon thoſe opinions are buik, which are fo contrary to that 
account given of it inthe very entrance of the Books of Afo- 
ſes, Wherein we read the true Or:igine of the world to haye 
been by a produttion of it by the omnipotent Will and Word of 
God. This being then the plain aſſertio» of Moſes, we come 
to compare it in point of reaſor, with all thofe ſeveral _ 

: I o Ew tneſes 


theſes which are repugnant to it, which have been etnbraced 
in ſeveral ages by the Philoſophers of greateſt eſteem in the 
world, Which may be reduced to theſe four : 1. Such as 
ſuppoſe the world to have exiſted as it u from all eternity, 
2. Such as attribute the formation of the wrld a5 it ts to God : 
but withal aſſert the pre-exiſtence and eternity of 'matter, 
. 3+ Such as deny any eternity to the world, but aſſert the Ori- 
gine of it to have been by 4 Caſual concourſe of Aroms, 4. Such 
as endeavour to explain the Origzne of the Univerſe and all ap- 
pearances of nature, meerly by the Mechanical Laws of the 
motions of matter. 

 Lbegin with choſe who aſſerted the ererniry of the world as 
it 5, among whom er:/ftorle hath born the greareſt name ; 
who ſcems to have arrogated this opinion ro himſelf , for 
when he cnquires into the judgement of the Philoſophers, who 
had writ before him, he ſayes of chem, yi wvoy wii Iv dmrasles 
7) pamv, allthe Philoſophers aſſerted that the world was mad, 
though ſome one way, ſome another... And were this true 
which Ariſtotle ſaith ,. it would be the ſtrongeſt prejudice 
againſt his opinion ;. for if rhe wor/d had been erernal , how 
ſhould it come to paſs, that the eldeft Philoſophers ſhould 
ſo readily and unanimouſly emlrace that . opinion which 
aſſerted the produltion of the world ? Was it not a ſtrong 
preſumption of the Noviry of the Univerſe , that all Nations 
to whom the Philoſophers reſorted had memorials left among 
them of the firſt Origine of things? And from hence it 1s 
obſervable , that when the humour of Phijloſophizing began 
to take the Greeks -( about the XL, Olympiad, when we may 
ſuppoſe Thales to flouriſh, ) the beginning of the world was no 
matter of diſpute, but taking that for granted , the: enquiry 
was out of what material pony the Univerſe was formed 
of which Thales chus delivers his opinion in Tully ; aquam 
dixit eſſe initinm rerum, Deum. autem eam mentem \que.-ex 
aqua cuntta fingeret , wherein he plainly diſtinguiſherh the 
efficient from the material cauſe of the world. The- prime 
efficient was God, the material principle, water, .ſt is a matter 
_ of ſome enquiry , whether the fir/# principles: of Philoſophy 
among the Greeks, were not rather ſome traditional things 
conveyed to - them from others, than any certain Theorye s 
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' traders for knowledge ihto” forein parts. To which' pur- 
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which they tad formed From, "their own 'expe>imrency* and 
obſervations. The" forther is" to'tite far the'mbYe probable bn 
many accounts, but thiefly'on this, "that the #/f p/inciples bf 
che'rwo founders of the chief /2& of PB:loſophers, wiz, the 
Jonitk,, and Ttalick (for Il thedther wee P "various 
efſues of theſe two) "dd edffiefsreafto thatddfrich We bitte 
thepreateſt 72aſvn to believe i Yave' been" tht tit Peridih 
account of the Origine of the whrld.” | Por this opinion of 
Thales ſeeftis to have bcen' part of that Univerſal tHHditivn 
which was continiied in the W6eld concernihg: ——— 
ciples of things : For I do.not ſee any rexfortd uer' with 
ſo «much confidence; Tone do, that i of Phitofo hats who 
ſpike anything confotiantly to' Mfrs; mitt Preſthily Con- 
werfe* with 'the Jews ; triifcribe Their op/7770;5 our df” the 
Scriptures, or have then &pnveyed rothem'in ſomeſecter Eab- 
bala of the Creation, abit nee > Pythathr arid Plato, 
-and "may: with' no' lefs eeaſon' of 'Thalts, © Bir" this” Iup- 
poſe may b&inadeevidetir'tany' confilerative *pr2/o# , hit 
thofe Philoſophers of Gyeece,” who'converſed moſt abroid m 
the world, did ſpeak far more agreeably' ro the true acconnt 
of things , than fuch' who only endeyoured 'by "their 'own 
wits'to1p3ove'or corre thoſe principles wii ch: Were* de- 
livered by'the other PhyoNiphers, * "Which TRL fo 


much to their converſe with the Moſaick wrig@1gs, as tothar 
univerſal tradition of the firſt ages of the w@14, which was 
preſerved far better among the Phenicians, e/Egyptians , 
Cbaldeans, and* others than among rhe. Greeks, For which 


th © Rea | Rs & TY Pr. 6 42 44 : { ET 
- we have'this'eyident reaſon, that Gyrece was far tare bar- 


barozs and rude in its elder. times, - than thoſe other Nations 


- were, which had'means of preſerving ſome monuments and 


general reports of the firſt 4ges of the world, when the Gre- 
cians wanted them, ' | Ahd' cherefore 'we' find that ' Greece 
from irs begihiing. ſhipuct with 8 bortbived light ; Ind fiw 
net by ati extramſſion of rayes 'of knowledge from it ſelf, 
but by an i»trom:ſſior of thoſe yepreſeitations of things which 
were received from other Nations, Thoſe who fortned 
Greece firſt into.civil ſocseries ,* and licked it intothe ſhape of 
well ordered" ({ommon-wealths ,* were ſuch ' who had been 


poſe 


poſe: Diodorus Siculus informs us that Lycurgus and Solon, as 
well as the Poets, Orpheus, Muſzus, Melampus and Homer, 
and the Philoſophers afterwards Pythagoras, Plato and others, 
' -hadgained moſt of their knowledge and wiſdom out of Egypt; 
nay, he ſaith in general, 32: 5Y/ mug? I50.no7 JuSoZnmuivuy 6 ov- 
reou #) muſeig, mgebanrcv tis Arwiov on Tots dgyduors yebvors, Ive. 
Af &yTav0a vou! uoy t aideins weraguwoy. All thoſe who were re- 
nowned among the Greeks for wiſdom and learning, did in an- 
rient time reſort to Egypt, to be acquainted with their Laws 
and knowledge.. On this account therefore we are not to 
ſeek for theantient and genuine tradition of the world from 
the native and home-bred Greeks, ſuch as Ariſtotle and Epi» 
curus, but from thoſe who rook rhe pains themſelves ro 
ſearch into thofe records which were preſerved among the 
elder and more krowing Nations , And although the Na- 
tions they, reſorted to, ſought ro advance their own reputa- 
tion 1nthe hiſtories of their antient times, of which we have 
already given a large account, yet they were more faithful 
inthe account which they gave of the Or:gine of the whole 
Univerſe. For it appears trom Diogenes Laertixs, that the 
e/Egyptians did conſtantly believe, that the world had a be- 
ginning, and was corruptible , that it was a ſpherical, and the 
Stars were of the nature of fire ; that the ſoul was of an im- 
mortal nature, and did paſi up and down the World, Which 
Laertins cites from Hecateus and Ariſtagoras. So that we 
need not make Pythagoras acquainted with ſuch a Cabbala 
of the Creation, which in all probability neither rhe Fews:nor 
he ever dreamt of ; we find a fair acconnt; may be givenſof 
moſt of the opinions of Pythagoras, and whence he derived 
them, without forcing the words of Moſes into ſuch a ſenſe, 
which the plainneſiand perſpicuity of the writings of Moſes, 
argue them not capable ro admit of. But Twill nor deny 
from thoſe concurrent teſtimonies of Hermippus and Ariſto- 
bulus, beſides Origen, Porphyrie, Clemens Alexanarinus, and 
others, that Pythagoras might have had opportunity of con- 
verſing with the Jews, ( which it 1s moſt probable: was in 
{baldea after the Captivity, at which time Pythagoras was 
there among them ) but that Pythaggras ſhould converſe 


with the ſucceſſors of Elſa on. mount Carmel, 25 Voſſines 
| thinks ; 
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thinks ; or that Jfo/chus the Sidonian Philoſopher in Fambli. 
chus ſhould be doſes, as 0.hers fancy , or that pre-exiſtence 
of ſouls ſhould be part of the Jdoſarck Caubbala , or thatthe 
Pythagorick numbers, as they are explained by Nicomachus 
Cer in Photizzs, ſhould be adequate to axis of the 
Creation Cabbaliſtically underſtood, are. fancies too extra- 
vagant and Pythagorean, to be eafily embraced. if Pythage- 
45 Was CircumCciſed, it was more for love of the Egyptians 
thanthe Fews, among whom he ſpent his wwenty two years , 
if pre-exiſtence of ſouls be a rational hyporheſis, we may thank 
the /Egyprians for it, and not Moſes , ifnumbers be fo ex- 
preſſive ot the work of Creation, .we are beholding to the 
Arithmetical Hieroglyphicks of Egypt tor them. Burt al- 
mou Pythagor as might not be acquainted with ſuch a Phj- 
hoſop ich Cabbals of the Creation, which none of the Fews, 
as far as we can find, underſtood, till ove more verſed. in 
Plato and Pythagor as than in the learning of his own Natron, 
vize Phils of Alexandria, began firſt to exerciſe his wit on 
the text of Moſes, with Platonick notions , yer I ſhall eaſily 
grant that Pythagoras by meansof his great induſtry and 
converſe with- the learned Nations, might attain - to far 
greater knowledge of many myſterious things in natural 
Philoſophy, and as tothe Origine of the Univerſe, than any of 
the Home-bred Philoſophers of Greece, or it may be than any 
one of the Nations he reſortedto,. becauſe he had the advan- 
tage of comparing the ſeveral accounts of them together, and 
extrating ourthat which he jadged the beſ# of them. And 
hence Plutarch tells us, that. the firſt principles of the world 
according to Pythagoras , were theſe two, the one was 
T0 morlexoy dimioy x, eidhxay ( Gm hi vis 6 v205 ) an attive and 
forming principle, and that was God whom he called e Hind 
( as eAnaxagoras likewiſe did) the other was 73 xd ymuy Ts « 
vaixdy (omit 6 cegrds 1350s) paſſive and material, which is, 
the viſuble world. 

And thus we ſee theſe two renowned founders of the Tonic, 
and I:alick ſocieties of Philoſophers, both giving their concur- 
rent Teſtimony with Meſes as to the true 'Origsne ofthe 
world, and not at all differing from each other , for rhus 
Theles ſpeaks in Diogenes Laerting, aptofuremy 1% oJov, 405% 
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dy 3B, 140u5ev x67 ws, Tolnwe 39 043, God 1s the eldeſt Be- 
ing becauſe unbegotten, the world the moſt beautiful, becauſe 
it us Gods workmanſhip. To which thoſe expreſſions of Plato 
in his Tie come very near (whoſe Ph:loſophy was for 
ſubſtance the ſame with the Pythagorean ) when he had be- pjrginrimes. 
fore aſcribed the produftiox of the world to the goodneſs of p. 1047.cd.F3- 
God, which goodneſs of his did incline him to make all other ci. 
thingslike himſelf. ©4u; &7* 17 v7 ht 74 dgiow Mgdy mo mhhv o8 
x6 vugov. For the moſt excellent Being cannot but produce the 
moſt excellent effetts. And as to the material principle out 
_ of which the wor/d was made, there appears no great 
difference between the yNvg of Thales, and the ay of Plato 
and Pythagoras , for Plato , when he tells us what a ksnd of 
thing the material principle was, he deſcribes it thus, 3x you- 
xiay apy ad xviuwoy FINPERDS % drix]o;, which as Chal- chai id. Times 
crdins renders it, is motu i5mportuno flutnans neque unquam us p.25.c4. 
quieſcens, it was a viſible corporeal thing ( mii #ovy fly 6egriy ) Hei 
which was never at reft, but in continual diſorderly motion and 
gn_ : which \s a full explication, I fuppoſe, of what 
Thales meant by his water, which is the ſame with rhat Tau; 
or mixture of mud and water together, which others ſpeak 
of as the Principle of the Vniverſe ; as Orpheusin Athenago- 4mt.ia{.r. de 
ras, and the Scholiaft on Apolloniuas cited by Grotins and /"rit.Chrift Rr 
others. Which we have the more reaſon to believe, becauſe Us: 
the ſucceſſors of Thales, Anaximander and Anaxagor as, ex- 
preſs themſelvesto that purpoſe. Anaximander called the 
Sea + apwTy; vyadia nei Lary, the remainder of the Primitive 
moiſture : and Anaxagoras ſayes \ before the Ns; or God fer 
things in their order, mr ye dare fy Jus mpveuida, all things 
were at firſt confuſed together : which muſt needs make that 
which Chalcidius tells us Numenius attributes to Pythagoy as, 
which his cranſator calls 'SyP4ys flazdam, 'or fluid matter. ch icidin Tir. 
Which is the fame likewife with the, Phanicians Mor, which »- 324: 
as appears by Euſebis, ſome call 7>vy, others, vnamiPo; wiZtoys 
oy, ſome mud, or ſlime, others the putrefaftion of watery E (0. Pre). F- 
mixtures, which they fay was cvoge x1iouws x; os ns 3Awy, the © oh hr © 09 
ſeed-plot of the (reation aud the generation of thing, Thus we 
fee how Thates with the Phencians from whom he was de- 
rived, as Lacrtins tells us and Pythagoras, with the F'gyp- 
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tians and others eoncur with Afoſes, not only in the prody- 
tion of the world, bur in the manner of it, wherein is ex- 
preſſed a fluid matter which was the material principle out of 
which the world was formed, when we are told thar the earth 
Gen. 1.2, Was without form and void, and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters, i. e. that all at firſt was but fluid mat- 
ter, for P. Fagiue from R.Kimchi renders inn by van, which 
fluid matter was agitated and moved by the Divine Spirit, or 
the vis plaſtica mundi,lo (hryſoſtom calis it wwiggere Conri; and 
ſo Druſins, and P.,Faging explain Q11by motion Or agita- 
t;0n. And herein we: have likewiſe the conſent of thoſe tore- 
named excellent Phildſophers, who atiribute the Origine of 
particular things inthe world to this agitation or motion of 
the fluid matter, For Chalcidixs ſpeaking not only of Thales, 
Pythagoras, Plato,butiof Anaximenes, Heraclitus,and others, 
Chateid in Tem, Tayes thus of them, ompes igitur hi — in motu poſitam rerum 
p. 378. orsginem cenſuerunt : they all agreed inths, that the Origine 
of things was to be aſcribed to the motion of the parts of matter, 
So the Phenicians called this wotion of the particles of matter 
age Copwdy x, md paril a dark and bluſtering wind. And 
how ſuitable this explication of the Origine of things from 
the motion of fluid matter is to the hiſtory of nature, appears 
by thoſe many experiments by which m5xt bodies are ſhewed 
to ſpring from no other material principle than the particles 
of fluid matter. Of which you may read a diſcourſe ofthat 
ingenious and learned Gentleman Mr, Boyle in his Sceptical 
Stepti-al Chy- (hymiſt, Only thus much may here ſuffice to have made ir 
mit.p.115. &c. appear, that all thoſe Philoſophers, who were moſt 3nquiſitive 
after the antient and genuine tradition of the world concern- 
ing the fir/#. beginning of things, did not only concur with 
Moſes in the. main thing, thac its beginning Was from God, 
bur in the particular c:rcumftances of it, as to the fluid matter 
and: the motion thereof, . Concerning which I may yet add, 
if it be material, the Teſtsmony of Homer in Plutarch. 


ef ! , , , 
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09. &. And in Chalcidins : Inque eadem ſententia Homer efſe itt 
Chalcit.p. 19%; wenttur cum Oceanum & Thetin dicat parentes eſſe geniture; 
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camque jusjurandum Deorum conſtituat 4quam, quam quidem V. Muſ.ie 


ipſe appellat Stygem, antiquitati tribuens reverentiam, & jure 
jurando nihil I reverentius. To which purpoſe like- 
wiſe Ariſtotle {peaks in his Adcraphyſicks, that the reaſon 
why Sryx was made theoath of the Gods, was becauſe water 
was ſuppoſed to be the material principle of things, which he 
_ Faith was again av m & maui wel f qu ws Ee, a moſt an- 
tient tradition concerning the Origine of the Univerſe. And 
tells us before, that ſome were ot opinion, 363 my mates, x; 
Tory mee Ts vov lueTens th arares FroAoynouyTas , that the moſt 
antient and remote perſons and firſt writers of Theology held 
this opinion of water being the firſt material principle of 
things, 

Having thus made it appear what a conſent there was be- 
. tween the antient traditionof the world , and the writings of 
Moſes concerning the Origine ofthe world , 1 now come to 
confider upon what pretence of reaſon this tradition came to 
be contraditted, and the eternity of the world aſſerred. For 
which we are to conſider, that the difference of the former 
Philoſophers of the Tonick ſet, after the time of Thales, as to 
the material principle of the world, one ſubſtituting air, ano- 
ther fire inſtead of water , rendred the tradition its ſelf 
ſuſpetted among other Philoſophers , eſpecially when the 
bumour of innovating in Philoſophy was got among them, 
and they thought they did nothing unleſs they contradifted 
their Maſters, thence came that multiplicity of Setts pre- 
ſently among them, and that Philoſophy which ar firſt went 
much on the original tradition of the world, was turned into 
dzſputes and altercations, which helped as much to the finding 
out. of Truth, as the fighting of rwo Cocks on a dung-hill doth 
to the finding out the Fewel that liesthere, . For which, ſcra- 
ping and ſearching into the natures of things had been far 
more proper, than contentions and wranglings with each other; 
but by means of this /:tigio9 humour, Philoſophy from being 
a deſign, grew to bea meer Art, and he was accqunted the 


beſt Philoſopher, not that ſearched further into the bowels of 
nature, but that dreſſed and tricked up the notions he had in 
the beſt poſture of defence againſt all who came tv oppoſe | 
him, From hence thoſe opinions were moſt playſible, not 
Lit 3 
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which were moſt er#e, but which were moſt defenſite, and 
Ee 


which like Des-Cartes his ſecond element, had all the Angles 
cut off, on which their adverſaries might have an advantage 
of juſtling upon them, and then their opin101s were account- 
ed moſt pure when they are ſo ſpherical, as to paſs up and 
down without snterruption. From ſuch a —_—_ of 
Philoſophy as this we have now mentioned, aroſe the opsn10z: 
of the eternity of the world ; for the certain tradition of the 
world being now loft ina croud of Philoſophers, whoſe main 
aim was to ſet up for themſelves,3and not to trade with the 
common-bank,, ſo that there could be no certain and con- 
vittive evidence given to a ſhuffling Philoſopher that things 
were ever otherwiſe than they are ; they tound it moſt de- 
fenſible to aſſert that the world never had a beginning, nor 
'would have an exd, but alwaies did, and would continue in 
the State they were in. This opinion, though Ar:/totle 
ſeems to make all tefore him to be of another mind, yet was 
hatched, as far as we can find, at firſt, under Pythagoras his 
ſucceſſors by Ocellus Lucanm, as appears by his book, ſtill 
extant, we} mis F myms evcres of the nature of the Univerſe, 
to whom Ariſtotle hath not been a little beholding, as Ludov. 
Nogarola bath in part manifeſted in his notes on Ocellie, 
although Ariſtotle had not the ;ngenuity of Pliny, agnoſcere 
per quos profecerit, From Ariſtotle this opinion rogether 
with his name, ſpread its ſelf much farther, and became the 
opinion moſt in vogue among the Heathen Philoſophers, eſpe- 
cially after the rite of Chr:ſtianity ; for then not only the 
Peripateticks, but the modern Platoniſts, Plotinus, Apuleins, 
Taurus, Famblichus, Alcinows, Proclus and others, were all 
engaged in the defence of the eternity of the world, thinking 
thereby the berrer to overthrow Chriſtianity. Hence came 
the hoe and eager conteſts between Proclus, Simplicins, and 
Philoponus, who undertook to anſwer Proclys his eighteen 


' arguments for the eternity of the world, and to charge Ari- 


ftotle with ſelf-contradiion in reference to it. But no- 
'thing were they more troubled about, than to reconcile the 
Times of Plato with the eternity of the world, which they 
made to be a meer Hypotheſis, and a kind of Diagramme to 


ſalve providence withall , although the plain words of Plato 


aut 


not only there, but elſewhere do expreſs, as far as we can 
judge by his way. of writing, his real judgement to have been 
tor the produttion of the world by God, For which purpoſe 
we have this obſervable Teftimony in his Sophiſta, where he 
divides all manner of produGt:ons of things into divine and 
bumane, and oppoſes the opimwn that conceived all thingsto 
| be produced by an erernal power, to the opinion of the vulgar, 
which ſaith be, was ? eo dim Jurdy ami nvos alma aunuams 
< ard Sravoing qutons , that all things were produced by a blind 
force of nature without any reaſon or counſel, to which he op- 
poſeth the other opinion, that they are made w7 aiys 74 5 
eircnuns Seles and 088 2 vowns, by a divine power with infinite 
reaſon and wiſdom, and when Theetetus expreſſeth himſelf 
Man Acedemical way as to either of theſe opinions, the boſpes 
Eleatenſis, who there aQts the part of the Philoſopher, tells 
him, if he chought he were :nclinable tothe other opinzon, 
vov av To Ayo 67 Tulss dyayraias emerge hs mUBY cAcyts, le 
world nndertaks to makes him confeſs the contrary by the evi- 
dence of reaſon which he would bring. And we ſhall ſee 
what great reaſon there is for this opinion, when we confider 
what weak, and infirm foundations the contrary is built upon, 
For all the arguments which either Ocellus, or eAriftorle, or 


the modern Platoniſts make uſe of, are built on theſe follow-. 


ing ſuppoſitions which are all falſe. 1. That it i unconceive- 
able that things ſhould ever have been in any other ſtate than 
they are. 2. That there us no other way of produttion but by 
Generation, 3. That Gods no free agent, but produceth the 
world by neceſſity of nature. 

I. That it s unconceiveable that things ſhould ever have 
been any otherwiſe than they are. The reaſon of which ſup- 
poſition was this, that the general concluſions of reaſon, which 
they proceed upon in Ph:loſophy, were taken up from the 
obſervation of things as they are at preſent in the world. 
Which is evident from the ground of Ar:iſfotles condemning 
the opinion of Empedecles, who aſſerted the produttion of the 
world, and yet the ;ncorruptibility of 8, mT 486 3 Yui wh, 
dtdinv S Tuws 11) cava js dJvydmer, which he accounts impoſſible 
and gives this as his reaſon, wdva 3» Tum Fe7tor LAogus,com om 
miMord miylor ig Vadggerne For, faith he, nothing elſe 
can 
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can be rationally aſſerted, but what we find to be in all things 

or at leaſt in moſt , now becauſe there could zothing be found 

inthe world which was produced (1. e. by gexeration ) and yet 

was sricorruptible, therefore he concludes it smpoſſible it 

ſhould be ſo with the Univerſe. By which we evidently 

fee what the grand principles of reaſon among the Philoſo- 

phers were; viz. ſuch ps ahi as they had made from 

the preſent courſe of nature in the order of the Univerſe. 

From hence aroſe that ſtrong preſumption among them, 

which hath been ſo taken for granted , that 'it hath been 

looked on as a common notion of humane nature, viz. ex mhilo 

FP. Larr, init, nihil fit, which was the ' main argument uſed by them to 
Democriti, © prove the eternity of the world: and by others to prove the 
pre-exiſtence of matter. So Ocellus argues againſt bothzthe 

diſſolution and produttion of the world from this principte , if 

the world be diſſolved, ſaith he, it muſt either be #7 65 73 3y, 1 

tis T9 wi ov, either into that which 1, or into that which is nor, 

it cannot be d:ſſolved into that which #, becauſe then the Uni- 

verſe cannot be deftroyed , for that which 15,15 either the Uni- 

verſe, or a part of it : neither can it be diſſolved into that which 

# not, auinayoy 1 T0 oy Sree, ns 0 wii Ov lev, ij &is 72 wt by 

Ocellus Lucanus dvarutirar. For it 1s impoſſible that a thin ſhould be made out 
p. 16. 4. Com- of that which us ot, or be diſſolved into nathing. And Ariſtotle 
mel. ' ſomewhere tells us, that it is a principle which all the writers 
Phyſe, L 4. of natural Philoſophy are agreed in,( a2 30 Tv eroyvroyrton 
mis SeEns dmwres 01 fe} Tis ev owws ) Which is 34 wiovtor pveau 
ad\vamy,that it is impoſſiblefor any thing to come out of nothing. 

' But now when we obſerve upon what grounds this principle 
was touk up by theſe Philoſophers, we have no reaſon to ad- 

mir of it as an Univerſal ſtandard of nature, For we find 

by theſe Naturaliſts, who thus aſſerted this principle, that 

when they go about to prove it, it is only from the courſe of 

Generations in th#world, or from the works of Art, both 

which ſuppoſe matter pre-exiſtent , and from thefe ſhort 

De Nat,/,t. colleft;ons they form this univerſal e Haxime. And from 

| hence when they diſcourſed of the manner whereby God did 

- produce the world, their imaginations ran preſently 'upon 

that which the Epicurean in Tully enquires after, que mo- 

ditio? qua ferramenta ? qni veltes ? que machine ? qui mi- 


niftrs 


#iſtri tanti operis fuerunt ? they apprehend God only as an 
Artificer that contrives the World firſt into a platform, and 
then uſeth inſtruments to erect it, and coxſequently ſtill ſup- 
' Poſe the matter ready for him to work upon. $0 true is 


that of Balb«« in Tally when he comes to diſcourſe of the ,, . 
nature of God, in quo nihil eſt difficilius quam a conſuetudine |, . 


oculorum aciem mentis abducere , nothing us more difficult than 
to abſtralt our minds from the obſervations of this viſible world 
| when we ſeek.to apprehend the Nature of the Deity. Thus we 
ſee upon what general grounds the Phzloſophers proceeded , 
and from what they took them , and how 5nſufficient any 
- colle&;ons from the preſent order of the, Vniverſe are-to de- 
termine any thing concerning its f ane pres by. For ſup- 
poſing a produttion of the world, ſeveral thizgs muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be ſuppoſedin it, different from what the preſent order 
of the world is, and itis an unreaſonable thing to argue from 
. A thing when itis in its greateſt perfe&#:07, to what muſt al- 
ways have been. in the ſame thing ; for by this means we 
mult condemn many things for falſiries which are apparently 
true, and believe many others to be ere which are apparent- 
ly falſe. For which 2daimonides uſeth an excellent ſimilitude. 
Suppoſe, ſaith he,one of Exquiſite Natural parts,whoſe Mother 
| dies aſſoon as he is born, and his Father. brings him up in an 
Iſland, where be may have no ſociety with mankind till he be 
grown up to years of under ſtanding, and that he never ſaw any 
| female of either man or beaſt > Suppoſe now this perſon to en- 


. . quire of the firſt man he ſpeaks with, bow men are born, and 


how they come snto the world. The other tells him, that every 
man is bredin the womb. of one of the ſame kind with our ſelves, 
thus and thus formed ; and that while we are in the womb we 
have a very little body, and there move and are nourſhed,and 
. we grow up by little and: (ittle till we come to. ſuch a bigneſs, 
. andthen we come forth untq theworld, and yet:grow ſtill till we 
| Come. to: ſuch a proportion as we are of. ,, Here. preſently. this 
young man ſtops him and enquircs, when we were thus little in 
the womb and did live, move and grow, did we not eat and 
adrink,, and breath at our mouth and noſtrils as we do now ? 
did we not eaſe Nature as we do now ? If it be anſwered him, 
no ; then he preſently ts ready 4 -T4 it, andoffers to bring de- 


monſirations 
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mon ftirations that it-was utterly impoſſible that it fhowld be fo. 
bh he,if either of us'ceaſe brearhing;biit for 41 auf 
motion and life is gone;how 1s it then poſſible for one of us'thoug h, 
never ſo little,to live and move in the womb far ſo many month,, 
when it is ſo'cloſe,artd ſhit _ in the miultlle of the body? If 
ore of 5, faith heſhouid fmatlow a Tirtle bird,it would prefently 
dye us foon as Vt came ito the rs how much Wore sf i 
were #n the belly ? If we ſtoutd 'be bir for few days without 
eating and drinking, we could not live ; how can Child then 
conrirhe fo 'many'months without 'it ? Aphith, if one Uotheat, 
and tivt void the excrement of what he 'cats, the will 'be killed 
 withit in few days ; how can vt poſſibly be ttherwiſe "with « 
Child? If it be reptyedibat there is s paſſage opewin the belly. 
at which the (bild receives bis nour:ſhment, he will prefently 
ſay that it is as impoſſible as the vther , for if our bellies wire 
ſo open,we ſhould be quickly deftroyed. And agnin, if the child 
bath'all its limbs perfeFt and found, how comes it not to oferi3ts 
eyes,nſe the fett, month and barids,as we Ho ? And ſoconcluiles- 
zt —_— that wan ſhould ever be born after this manner, 
Much after this way, faith that excellent Author, do Ariſtotle 

and others argue againſt the prodution 'of the'wortd, 'for if: 
the world were produced, fay they, it muſt have been the.,. 
_ and thws, and it is impoſſible that it ſhould have been ſo : 
why ? becauſe we ſee things are otherwiſe iow in 'the world. 
Which how 3nfirm a way of argaing , it appears 'froin the 
confideration of the former ſmm:lirnde, in which the Arpu-. 
ments ate'as frog to prove the impoſſiviÞry of that whichwe 
know to be ?r#e, as inthe cafe about which'wediſpure.. 

Seft. 6. And this now leads vs to the fecoind falfe 'Fiypotheſis 

2, Which the opinion of the worlds 'etermity 'was founded on, 
which is,that there 15 no other way of produttsow bur by Genera- 
t:0n.. Moſt of the arguments which are 'bfed'by OceRus and 
Ariſtotle againſt the produttion of 'the wartd," run upon "this 

: ſuppoſition, that it muſt be' generated \as we ſee things are in 

Ye Natur. uni- the world. So Ocellic argues, mij Ts 7 paviorus dgyy dIxngos, tj 

ver, p. 8. Sraauotas pd xotvwrnout, Jo 6H 347) peraCoxads” tiles Tbs 

emo wilovos 6H 79 we3Covguy Tlw amd Ts YRegvos em? m3 Cexmroy:* x29) 
T7 þ dg Sap av agEnras wire Cannbi yirens 89 ds 3 domrn) 
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Berrioves ont 70 66690” 70 5 pen (ch THs wt boAns TITHS YY 0- 
waits? oboes x) Srdiavars. Every thing that comes into being and 
i ſubjet$ to diſſolution, hath two obſervable mutations in ut , the 


one ts, whereby it grows from leſs to greater, and from worſe to. 
better, and this is called Generation, and the height of this mu- 
tation, perfettion . the other begins from better toworſe, and 


from bigger to leſs, and the concluſion of this is env__—_ and 
diſſolution. But ow, ſaith he, if the world had abeginmng, 


there would be ſuch a mutation in it, and it would bave grown. 
by degrees greater till it bad come to its perfetion, and from. 


thence it would ſenſibly decay till it came to diſſolution ; but 20 
body hath ever obſerved ſuch a mutation in the world,neither us 
there any appearance of it ; 'ed. 43 xg] dur x «rw Tas dic- 
TENG of bony 3) Gfcozer dure 6awrs' but the world is ſemper idew, 


it varies.zot var alters any thing from it ſelf, For which, 


he particularly inftanceth in the courſes, Symmetries, figures, 
Poſitions, intervals, proportions of motion which are in the. 
world, which things are all capable of ſuch a mutation, yer 
we ſee no {uch thing in the Univerſe , from whence he infers 
that the wwiverſe was always and will be as it is. . Upon the 


ſame | pronceple-doth Ariſtotle diſpute for the : eterniry .of the: 


world fromthe Nature of his materia prima, becaulc if the 
firſ® matter were generated it eauſt be generated of other 
matter, and ſo in infinitum , and ſo he argues from the Na- 
ture of the Heavens that they are. not capable of gexeratian 
and corruption as other bodzes are.” All which Arguments 
ſignifie no more than 4bis, that rhe World. was not generated 
as Plants or Animals are ;} and who ever right inhis wits 
afſerted that it was ? But do any of theſe Arguments prove 
It impoſſible chat God having znfinire power. 1huuld produce 
the Univerſe alter another. way, than. any.of chqle things: ard 
produced in, which we obſerverin the Word:?: For:we alert 
an 3nfoncre and eternal. Bring which was the. efficient cauſe of 
the world, who by: his . omnipetent power produced-it out: of 
zothing , and :continues .it an jes Being ; which 1s well cx+ 
neelſed by the Author of the refur gtzon of Arzſtorls:in- Juſtin 


Martyrs warks:: We aſſert, (auh he; one:Ged whos eternal 
hunfetf, that hath nothing. elſe coequel mith himſelf,neitber. by 
Way of ſubjettionor: pppoſition, whuſe.power is ſo great that 30+ 
T Kkk 2. thing 
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thing can hinder it ,, by which power he produced the world, 
dgyiv Korlos F 1) 4 F T1. 49 j T8 mos diaper, Tim nei 
ys S:Anou ; Which bath no other cauſe, either of its beginning, 
or of its being, or continuance, but only-bhxs Will. Who fully 
anſwers-in,a Philoſophical manner , the: particular -Allegati- 
ons out of | Ariſtotle, concerning the crernity of the world : his 
deſign being, as he ſaith, to thew- wi. x7' Thu amelunhy 
6g ur , x99" iy emtyyeor) "Ennvcs afet Ots Te x) xlivzoy 769 
Abyes Tory, Tem TeTOUNoTas, WW 643446 me erty Siotrony xs, 
That the Greek Phyloſophers'in their difcourſes.concerning God 
and the Creation , were very far from being as good as their 
word to obſerve the laws of demonſtration, but inftead of them 
preceeded only upon opinions and conjettures. And as to this 
parcicular, of the poſſw:liry- of another way of produttion, 
beſides that of generation,. he proves.it from Ariftotles own 
opinion, from the equal neceſſity of the exiſtence of matter, 
as of ' God, For, ſauh he, '/f God' can produce any thing out” 
of matter, which 1s as neceſſarily exiſtent as himſelf, he may 
produce ſomething out of nothing. For the ſame repugnancy 


\ Origines Sacre: 


' that there #5 inthat which # abſolutely nothing to beproduced, 


the ſame muſt there be:in that which neceſſarilyexiſtenr, How 
then can God produce ſomething out of matter which weceſſa-: 
rily exiſts,and not be able to produce ſomething out of nothing ? 
For if matter have its original from it (felt, how can it be 
ſubjeft to the power | of another? And beſides, if we ac- 
knowledge God to have. his Being from himſelf, .and on 
that -account- attribute infinite power to him ,: by the ſame 
reaſon we muſt arrribute it to watter. But whatever hath 5n- 
finite power in it-ſelf, hath a power upon ſomething beyond 
it ſelf. but if God and watter. have it both, they can never 
have power upon each other', or without themſelves. Which 
is afar. greater abſurdity'than-the meer- aſſerting a power to 
produce ſomething out of nothing , whitch- is implyed in the 
very notion of infinite power ; for- if it be confined to any 
matter , the power js 'not snfinite , becauſe we cannot but 
conceive the bounds of it; for .it. extends. no further than 
matter doth. Sothat a-power' of: creation is itnplyed in the 
very'Notion of a Deity , .and+therefore it.is. a. meer Sophiſm 
to argue becauſe the wor/d could not be: generated, therefore 

G | it 


it could not be produced, unleſs any other way of produttion 
but by generation, be proved zmpoſſible, 
A thlurd falſe Hyperheſis. they proceeded on was this, that Set, 7. 


Js 


the Being of the world was no effei> of Gods Will, but of the 


neceſſity of Nature. For although the Philsſophers we now | 


ſpeak of, did afſer: a Deity, which in ſome lenſe might be 
called the cauſe of the world, yet they withal afferted thac 
the world was Coequal with God himſelf, and fo though 
there might be ſome priority in order of cauſes betwe.n 
them, yet there was none in ordey of time, or duration, as 
we ſee the light, though it flows from the Sun, yet the.Snn 
Is never without /:ght, This Ariſtorle proves from the ne- 
cellity of motion and time : For, faith he, whatever #5 
moved, muſt be moved by ſomething elſe, and conſequent! 

there muſt be a running in 1nfinitum ; but this runs on a falſe 
ſuppoſition of the mech of- a continual Phyſical motion 
inthings, which we deny, ſince God by his infin:re power may 
Sive mot10n to that which had it not before , and ſo all that 
can be proved, is the neceſlity of ſome firſt cauſe, which we 
aſſert, but no neceſſity at all of his continual att:ng, ſince he 
may cauſe motion when he pleaſe, And for time continually 
exiſting, it denotes n.thing real in it ſelf exiſting, but on- 
ly our manner of conception, of the duration of things, as it 
is conceived to belong to motion ,, and fo can argue nothing 
as tothe real exiſtence of things from all eternity. But the 
latter Platoniſ#s look upon theſe as inſufficient ways of prg- 
bation , and therefore argue from thoſe attributes of God, 
which they conceive moſt neceſſary and agreeable to Gods 
Nature , and by which.the World was produced if at all : fo 
that by the ſame arguments whereby we proveihat the world 
was made by God, they prove it to haye been from all erern:- 


ty. It was well and truly ſaid of Plato in his Timews, that 


the Goodneſs of God was the cauſe of the produttion of the 
world, from which ſpeech the more modern Plaroniſts ga- 
ther a neceſſity of the worlds eternity; for from hence they 
infer, that ſince God was always good, he muſt always have 
an objeft to exercife his gaodneſs upon ; as the Sun diſperſeth 
hi light aſſoon as he is himſelf. True, were God of the nature 


of the S#z, it would be ſo with, him , or were the Sun of 
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the Nature of God, it would not be ſo with it. But there is 
this vaſt difference between them, that though God be eſſen- 
tially and neceſſarily "ee , Yet the. communications of this 
goodnefi are the effect of his: Will, md not meerly of his 
mature ;, For were not the a&ts of beneficence and goodneſs in 
God the free atts of his will, man- muſt be: made as happy as 
he was capable of being, not only.upon his firft exsſtence in 
#he world, but as /ong as it ſhould continue, by meer neceſſity 
of nature without any intervention of the will or attions of 
7:en, And fo there could be no ſuch difference as that of 
good and bad men inthe world , for if the /etrings forth of 
Gods goodnefito' the world be ſo neceſſary , all men muſt be- 


come receſſarily good, if- Gods goodneſs be ſo great as to be 


able to make wen ſo; which I ſuppoſe will not be-queſtioned. 
By this- then we. ſee that the communications of Gods good- 
neſs to the world are free, and depend upon the eternal 
counſels of his will, which is a depth too great for us to ap- 
proach, or look into, by what neceſfity then, if: God be a 
free Agent, and of Infinite wiſdom, as well as goodneſs, muſt 
we either aſſert che eternity of the-world, or fear to deprive: 


' God of his eſſential goodneſs ? Whereas to make the com- 


munications of Gods goodneſs ad extra neceſſary , and there- 
fore to make the world from eternity , that he might have: 
-an ebjef to exerciſe his goodneſs on, is to take as much off 
from the /nfinite RR and ſelf-ſufficiency of the devene 
nature as it would ſeem to flatter his goodneſs) For God can- 
not be himſelf without his goodneſs ; andif bis goodneſs can- 
not be without fome creature to ſhew or diſplay it upon, God 
cannot be perfett nor happy , without his- creatures, becauſe 
theſe are neceſſary iſſues of his goodneſs ; and conſequently 
we make the Being of the creatures neceſſary to his Being 
God, Whichis the higheſt derogation from the abſolute per- 
FeG&ion of the Divine Nature, e aſſert then ſo much good- 
neſs in God, as none can be imagined greater, we aſſert, that 


| it was the communication of this: Divine goodneſs which gave 


being to the world , but withal we acknowledge Ged to -be 
an Agent infinitely wiſe and free, who diſpenſeth this good- 
eſs of his in ſuch a way and manner as is 'beft pleaſing ro 
himſelf, though ever agreeable to his Nature. As God is 

| in- 


infinitely good in himſelf, ſo whatever he ath is ſartableto 
this Nature of his , but the particular determinations of the 
 aft5of Gods beneficence belong to the Will of God, as he is 
a inoſt free and Independent Apent ; ſo that goodneſs as it 
imports the neceſſary rett:tude of the Divine Nature, implys 
a perfeltion inſeparable from the true Idca of Ged ; but as it 
is. taken for the expreſſions of Divine bounty to ſomewhat 
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withour, as the object of it, it is not implyed in oor con- 


ception of God, as.to his nature, but belongs to the free de- 
terminations of his Will. We cannot then, neither ought 
we. tO determine any thing concerning the particular ways of 
Gods bounty towards the whole Univerſe, or any part of it , 
any further than God himſelf hath declared it to us. Now we 
ſee the world exiſts, we have cauſe to adore that goodneſs of 


God, which not only gavea Being to the Unwerſe , but. 


coninmally upholds -it , and plentifully provides for all the 
Greatures which he hath made in it. Which the Heathen was 
ſo ſenſible of , that the Srozck, in Tully taking notice of the 
abundant proviſion which is made in the 'world, not only for 
. mans neceſſity, but for del:gbt and ornament , cries out , ut 
anterdum Pronea noſtra Epicureaeſſe videatur : Gods Provi- 


dence doth abundgntly exceed mans neceſſity. We ſee then 


from this difcourſe, how #»/afe and unſatisfattory /( that 1 
may not ſay 'bold and preſumpruous) thoſe arguments are , 
which -are drawn from. a-general conſideration of the Diveze 
| Nature and Goodneſs, without regard had to the determina- 


r5ons of his Will, as to the exsſtence of things in the World. . 
Ir cannot certainly then .be an ang#ment of any great force. 


* with any candid enquirers after Truth and Reaſon , which 
hath been lately pleaded in the behalf of that Pythagorean 
hypotheſis. of the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, viz. That if it be good 
for mens ſouls to be at all, the ſooner they are, the better , but 
we are ng that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs.of God will 
.do-that whith 1s beſt; and therefore if they can enjoy them- 


ſebues before they come into theſe terreſtrial bodies ( it being 
better for them to enjoy themſelves than not ) they muſt be be- 


fore they come into theſe bodies. Wherefore the pre-exiſtence of 
ſouls 1s a neceſſary reſult of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, 
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who can no more fail to do that which 4s beſt;than he can to un- 
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derſtand it, I now ſeriouſly enquire of ſuch who love rea- 
ſon above Plato and, Pythagoras , whether if the eternity of 
the world were put into the Argument inſtead of the pre. 
exiſtence of ſouls, this Argument would not hold as ſtrongly 
for that, as it doth for pre-ex:ſtence, and if Tam boundto | 


| believe pre-exiſtence on this ground, I benot likewiſe bound 


to believe at leaſt the ſouls of men eternal , if not the Unz- 
verſe. But how reconcileable the erernity of the World is 
ro the Pythagorick, Cabbala of the Creation, Iam yet to un- 
derſtand, Bur if this Argument doth not at all zxfer the 
eternity of the world, as we have ſhewed it doth nor, much 
leſs doth it pre-exiftence of ſonls. 

We have thus far conſidered the firſ# Hypotheſis, which is 
repugnant to Moſes concerning the Or:igine of the Univerſe, 
which is that which aſſerts the eternity of the world as it us . 
we come now to the ſecond, which attributes the Format: - 
on of the world as it is, to God as the efficient cauſe, but attri- 
bures ererniry to the matter our of which the World was 
framed, I am not ignorant that ſome who would be taken 
forthe Maſters of Reaſon, are ſo far from conceiving this 
Hypotheſis to be repugnant to the Texr of e Moſes, that they 
conceive it to be the genuine ſenſe of it, viz. that there 
was a pre-exiſtent matter , out of which God formed the 
World, But I would willingly underſtand how e Hoſes 
would have expreſſed that matter it ſelf was created, ſup- 
poſing it had-been his :ztertion to have ſpoken it, for al- 
though the word x72 may not of it ſelf imply neceffarily 
the produttion of things out of nothing, i.e. out of no pre- 
reef wa matter , yetitis acknowledged by all that no: word 
uſed by the Fews is more proper to that than <1 is, and 
P. Fagius cites it from R. Nachmani , that the Hebrew 
Lanzuage hath no other word to fignifie ſuch a produttion out 
of nothing but RJ). It is therefore a very weak manner of 
arguing, that becauſe R712 is ſometimes uſed for no more 
than nut), therefore the world was created out of pre-exi- 
ſtent matter , all that can rationally be inferred, is, that from 
the meer force and smportance of that word the contrary can- 
not be colleRed.: but 1f other places of Scripture compared, 
and the evidence of reaſon, do make it clear that there could 

| be 


'be no preexiftent matter which was uncreated, then ic will 
neceſſarily follow that creation muſt be taken inics proper 
ſenſe. And in this ſenſe it is evident, that not only Fews 
.and (briſtians, but even the Heatbens themſelves underſtood 
Aoſes, as is plain by Galen, where he compares the opinzor 
of Moſes, wiih that of Epicurus, and ingenuoully confeſ- 
ſeth that of Adoſes , which attributed the .produtiion of 
-things to God, .to be far more rational and probable than 
that of Epicurus, which aſligned the Origine of things to. a 
-meer caſual concourſe of Atoms : but withal adds that he 
muſt diſſent from both.; and ſides with 24/es as tothe Ori- 
.gine of ſuch things as depend on Generation, but aſſerts the 
Pre-exiſtence of matter , and withal that Gods power could 
not extend its ſelf beyond the capacity of the matter which it 
wrought upon. Atque id eſt, ſaith he, in quo ratio noſtra ac 
-Platonis , tum altorum qui apud Graces de rerum natura 
refte conſcripſerunt, + Moſe difſidet. How true theſe words 
are, will appear afterwards. Chalcidius in his Commentaries 
on Plato's Timews, where he ſpeaks of the Or:gine of 5an, 
which in him is ſtill tranſlated Sy/va, and inquires into the 
different -opsnzons of all Philoſophers about ir, takes it for 
anted, that according to Adoſes, this van had its produttror 
om God. Hebrai ſylvam generatam eſſe confitentur , quo- 
rum ſapientiſſimus Moyſes non humana facundia, ſed divina, 
at ferunt, inſpiratione vegetatus , in eo libro, qus de gent- 
thira munds cenſetur, ab exordio ſic eft profatus , juxta in- 
terpretationem LAX. prudentium , Initio Deus fecit calun 
& terram. Terra autemerat invifibils & incompta. Vt ve- 
roar Aquila: Caput rerum condidit Deus celum & terram , 
terre porro 5nanis erat & nibil ; velmt Symmachus ,, Ap exor- 
die condidit Deus calum & terram. Terra __ fuit otio- 
ſum quid, confuſumque, & inordinatum. Sed Origenes afſe- 
verat ita fibs ad Hobress effe yerſuaſum, quad in aliquantum 


fit a vera proproetate derivata interpretativ. Fuſe enim #7: 
exenplari, Terra autem ſinpida quadam erat aawiratione. 
Omnia ye _ Knun = —_—— ” & _ 
#4 que ſubjeits oft uuinerſo corpori, ſylua, ſerwoneſque ipſos 
ſic Fgrana—s Where we find by the Teſtimon - 
ol 


Uſit» 


Chalcidins an univerſal _— as to the produttion © 
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. umiverſal corporeal' matter by God , for that is all which'is . 
+ underſtood by his term of generata'eſt, But this ſame author 
afterwards tells us, that by Heavens and Earth in the firſt. 
verſe of Geneſis, weare not to underſtand the viſible Hea. 
. wvens and Earth : For, ſaith he, the Heavens which are called 
- the firmament , were created after, and on the third day when 
' the Waters were ſeparated, the dry Land appeared which wa; 
' called Earth. ut tumultuario contents ſunt -intellefty, co. 
Ium hoc quod videmus , & terram qua ſubvehimur , dici pus 
tant ; porro qui altinz indagant, negant- hoe calum ab 
- initio fattum, ſed ſecundo die. And therefore by the Hea. 
''vens he underſtands Incorpoream Naturam, and-by earth U>y 
or the primigenial matter, And thys, faith he appears by the 
following words, The Earth was inviſible aud without form , 
1.e. this - corporeal matter, before 'it was brought into order 


by -the power and wiſdom of Goa, remained a rude and 'indi- 


geſted Iump-;-and that which is ſo, might +well be caMed- 57 
veſible and without form. And thiretore it is calle 347; 
and njhil, becauſe of its capacity of receiving all forms, and + 
having none of its own. Symmachus calls it otioſa & indi- 
geſta, the former becauſe of its zabslity to produce any 
thing of jts ſelf : the /atter becauſe it wanted a drvine power 
- to: bring it-into due order. That fupedity> and- admiration 
which Origen attributes to it, he conceives to'relate to the 
Majeſty of God, who was the orderer and- contriver of it, 
- ſiquidem opificis & auttorts ſui majeſtate capta ftupnerit. Thus - 
we ſee that 'according to Moſes, the firſt matter of the world . 
- was produced by God, which is largely manifeſted-by Origer: 
aint the Jdavcioniſts, a fragment of which is extant in 
his Philocalia;, and by Tertullian againft- Hermogenes, and 
others, who from the opinion of the pre-exiſtence- of matter 
- are called Materiari:. a PA WLNTCOY,, 
Having rhus cleared the ſenſe of - Moſer it is far more 
difficult to find-out the” _ opinions of- the _ Philo- 
 ſophers concerning: the produttion -or eternity of corporeal 
x woke , there brig a ſo great- diffonfoms, bas, gt | 
'about*the thing its ſelf , but about the- opinions of ſome 
about it. For'it is plain. by Plutarch's Juyezpvie, as well as 
the- diſcourſes of the later Platonifts, how eager ſome have 
| ; ; | © been; 


' been to interpret Plato's Timems in favour of the eternity. 
at leaſt of. matrer,-if-not of the World. But although Plato 
doth. affert therein a pre-exiſtence of rude matter, before the 

formation. of the warld, yet I ſee no reaſon: why he ſhould 
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be otherwiſe wnderſtood-than in the ſame ſen/e that we be-. 


| eve a. (haos, to bave gone before the byinging.the world in« 
to the order. it is now in. Andin that ſenſe may thoſe pla- 
ces.in Plutarch be interpreted, s 3d 4% 5% wi 377 & 1 uverg,: 
"9 to 7 ht 2965. ) ixgros yavrl0r, and fo likewiſe thoſe 
following words, 5 3d 04%; tre o0un mn drwpueany , iT4:\luyir me 
dNvgey imamoww.; for the meaning may be no more than 
that Plato conceived that ali the produtt:ons of the kinds of 
things, which are in the World, was out of a Pre-exiſtent 
Hyle, the one ſpiritual and intelligible, out of which he ſup- 
poſed: ſouls to be formed, the ather ſenſible and. ' corporeal, 
out 'of which other Beings which were: more. groſ. and ma- 
terial, were produced. $0 Chalcidins tells us that, both Py- 
thagoras and Plato looked upon conſtitutionemſylue to be 
op .providentie': which I ſuppoſe relates not only to the 
bringing. of matter. into. form, but to the-produttion of 
matter: its ſelf, But after this he takes a great deal of pains 
to ſearch out the true meaning of Plaro concerning the Ori- 
gine of Hyle, and mentions the 'great difſenſions among the, 
Platoniſts about - it, and the obſcurity of the Times 11 it, 
Te bim. therefare.I refer. the Reader ; Who likewiſe brings 
in Numeniws, largely diſcourſing concerning the opinion of 
Pythagar as about it ,, who condemns all thoſe, as 'not under- 
ſanding Pythagoras, who attribute to him the produftion of 
the indeterminate Hyle, Theſe are his words, Numenins ex 
Pythagore Magiſterio Stoicorum hoc de initizs dogma refellens, 
Pythagore dagmatt, cui.concinere digit do gma Platonicum,ait 
Pythagoram,. Deum quidem ſingularitatis nominalſſe ((/ol.. u0- 
mine appeilafſe”) ſylvam vero duitatfs..  Quam:duitatem-inde- 
terminatam quidem, minume genitam, limitatam Uero, .gene-. 
. Fatameſſe dicere, Hoc eſt, antequam exornaretur-quidem, for- 
mMATmque.. & ordinem nanciſceretur, ſme ortu. &' generatione;. 
exornatam verg atque illuſtratam, + Digeſtore Deo. eſſe genes. 
ratam, Atque ita quiagenerationts ſit fortuna poſterior, 
inornatum illud minime generatum , aquevum Deo , 4 quo 
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materia. . Althoi ave | 
where; quantum Den} X / s fors 
data ntarny ? -But Zero. « expreſs in Stobens, *Ovoiar &vau 
nh Ff offer mummy apoio valn,muriy tf mor alÞ.op ire Able - 
aryroud ln ire ixdla. The firſt efſence of all 55 marter,which 5s 
efornal, and. not capable of acceſſion or dimenntion... Torhe 
fame purpoſe Chelcid:ns, ſpeaks, Storcs ortum {yive rejicinm, . 
quin potins ipſam & Derm, do torins re; ſunt 3nitta ; De- - 
am ut opificem-; Syluam ut qua operations ſub iciatur... Vna 
quidem effentia-preditos facientem, & quod fit ac patitnr, id 
corputeſſe,, diverſa verovirtute,, quia faciat , Denm ; quiar 
far, Sylvam efſe. . ; | 
Having now found'out the certain affertors among. the - 


v 


0 


Kkfeathen- Philoſophers of the - erernity..and- +mproduttion of 
mayer as:the paſſive principle of things, we come to examine 
the reaſon of -this Hypotheſis, and w ether. there were foun- 
dacion enough for this: matter to; fabſiſt upon from all erer- 
xicy-2-1t\ mighe\ be: ſulBetert prejudice againſt this - opinion, 
that it was-built- on the ſame infirm concluſions which thar of 
the. eternicy: of the whole world was, viz. that Aaxime- 
which Zzpfine arttibures to Dempcritvs, bur was embraced 
by: all thoſe Philoſophers who denyed produttion of matter, 
#dNn WaP punt Gr Tos iremur, nh eie.79 wh Gr gfelgie, Phat no- 
thong conld be proeubed: one of nothing, nor could return into 


| _—y which-as we have glready ſaid, was only taken up 
from the eſtabliſhed arder of the Uz:iverſe, and themenner of- 
produftion'of material Beings, But this is nox all we have to- 


from 


F 
o 


charge this: Ayporbeſis with ; for, 
1. 8. It} | 


grate-him ro che imbecillicy of nite creatures, ' ifhe cannot 
produce any thing which doth not imply-a contradettion + 


_ bur what contudttior” is-there in-ilfis, that God ſhould give 


Tlbiog .c0'-that-which had none before ? For that is all we 
by Creation, viz. the producing of ſomething out 


ef-yotbing, or which had nothing out of which-it was pro-- 
duced. Now what repugnazcy is there to any free princi.- 
ple of reaſon, that a- power irfinite ſhould raiſe an ÞiſeF into-- 


Being without any- paſſive principle out of which + it was 


produce the world out of orhing, elſe the power would not. 
be Infinite ; for it would have tis bounds ſer, that thus far ir. 
_ eould go and no further... Now if ſuch a power in God implies - 


no contradi&:on im us ſelf, I ſay, the aſſerting the meceſſary 


exsſtence of matter implies a contradiftion to this power. 


For, 1+ A power to produce ſomething out of nothing would 
be to no purpoſe, if a paſſive principle or pre-exiſtent mattey 


be neceſſary to the produttvor of any thing ,. and ſothat Be-- 
og cb bath a power to produce ſomething out of nothing, . 
har 


ach only 'a power toproduce ſomething . our: of ſomething, 


which is a plain contradidior... 2. If God bath a power to 


produce ſowerbing our of MCT «1 either this-power doth ex- 
| y 5 


! ugnanr to che Natural notion of a Det , Which 
muſt-implyin®2n omnipotens power , For otherwiſe we de-- 


. and if an Pyfinire power can dothar,it may as well 


tend: 
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tend to the produion of this matter, or not , if it doth, then . 
it depezds on him ; if not, his power is not sfinite, and.ſothe 
ſame power is infinite and not znfixire ; which is another con- 
tradiction, $0 that it is plainly repugnant to.;the zotion 
of .a Ged. to. aſſert the neceſſary . and eternal. exiſtence. .of 
matter. 7 ro. Yigd 2&8 20.501 - 

2, Hf matter be unproduced,then neceſſary'ex:iſtence mult be- 
long to it as well as ro God, and if neceſſary exiſtence.belongs 
to matter, infinite: power muſt bejong/'to it too ; For what 
ever neceſſarily exiſts is ſelf-eriginated, . what-ever is felf- 
originated, could -not by any cauſe. whatſoeyer be. hindered 
trom Being , what cannot by any cauſe be hindered from 
Being, hath infinite power ;, what hath s»finite power,may pro- 
duce any- thing, andis God, and ſo matter cannot be a meer 
paſſwve principle, but muſt be an at;ve, and ſo muſt be God 
himſelf. or elſe-there muſt be more Gods than one.-! To an 
argument ſomething of this nature Hermogenes in Textullian 
replyes, .that . matter ,would not lofe the. Name or Nature of 
matter, becauſe of its Co-eternity with. God, neither could it 
be God meerly on that account, unleſs it had ather.'things 
that were agreeable tothe - Nature of God: as;well as that; 
But I have already ſhewed that neceſſary exs5ſtente implyes 
other perfe&t;ons going. along with it. : which is likewiſe thus 
proved by 'Tertull;an in anſwer to Hermogenes , the reaſon 
of the smperfeions' which are to be ſeen 1n wy Creatures, is 
from: hence, that they' derive their Beings froma higher + 
cauſe, who : creates them in what order he pleaſes ; bur.that 
which hath its 07:ginal from 7zts ſelf, muſt on that account 
want thoſe :mperfettions which other creatures jn the World 
have ; and therefore if neceſſary exiſtence be of the Nature of 
matter, all other perfeitions muſt belong to. ir. tog : and ſa 


- there can be.no ſuperiority and inferzority between Godand 


Cz .7- 


watter, becauſe on both ſides there will, be - neceſſary exi- 


ftence, .Divinit as gradum non habet, nt pote. unica :and; ſo 


the eternal exiffence of matter, 1s repugnant 'to.the. uvity.. of 
God. Lon «0:1! Caiflar q3vi 
- 3. It is repugnant: to the Independency of God: for it makes 
God ſubjet to matter, and. not matter to God, For if:! God 


cannot produce any thipg without pre-exſtent. matter, the 


matter 
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watter is: neceſſary .to his ation, and ſo God muſt depend on 1 - * 
- that which hecan do nothing without , and ſo Gods uſing 
. matter, is as Tertullian ſpeaks,ex neceſſitate mediocritatis ſus, | 
to help him- inthe production of things, Memo non ſub ic;- 
tur e4.cujus eget ut poſſit uti', as he goes on, Thus matter ,, , 
at; laſt-iis crept above the Dezty, that God can do nothing * * 
without its 4:4 and concygrence , and ſo as Teriullian ſharply 
ſaies, God is beholding toWatter for every Being known to the 
world , grande beneficium' Deo contulit ut haberet hodie per 
quam Deus cognoſceretur , & omnipotens wvocaretur , nit 
- quod jam non omnipotens, ſt non & hoc potens ex nihilo omnia 
 proferre.” Thius we ſee how irreconcileable this Hypotheſis is . 
with theſe Attributes of God, r 
4. It is repugnant to the immenſity of God, For either God 
did exiſt ſeparate from this eternal matter, or was conjoyned 
with it ;.if conjoyred with it, then both made bur one Being, ,;-. p;;1,- 
. as Maximus, or Origen argues ; if ſeparate from -it, then c. :4, 
- there muſt Be ſomething between them, and ſo there will be 
-three real improduced things, If it be anſwered that they 
are: neither conjoyned nor ſeparate, but God is in matter as in - 
his proper place, as the Stozcks aſſerted , it is eaſily replyed, 
that either. then he is ina part. of matter, or the whole mat- 
ter'; if in apart only, he cannot be #mmenſe , if in the whole 
as his adequate place, huw could he then ever frame the 
World 2? For either he muſt then recede from that part in 
which he was, and centratt himſelf into a narrower compaſs 
that he might faſhzoz that part of. the World which he was - 
about , or elſe he might likewiſe frame part of himſc/f with 
that part of the World which he was then framing of, which 
conſequence is unayoidable on the Sroical Hypotheſis of Gods 
' being corporeal and confined to the World as his proper 
place. 'And-ſo: much-for this fecond Hyporheſis concerning 
the: Origine. of. the Univerſe, which ſuppoſeth the eternzsy of 
' matter aS co-exsſting with God, oo 
T come now to Tar mhich makes moſt noiſe'1n the- World, S:&, 11; - 
which-is the Atomicat or Epicurean Hypotheſis, but will ap- Ip 
- pear to be as zrrational as: either of. the foregoing , as far as 
it concerns the giving ary. account of the, - Origzne of the 
Univerſe. For otherwiſe ſuppoſing :a Dezty —_——— 
uced - 
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"Enſebins, and very agrecably tothe ſenſe of Epicarnc in his 
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duced in'the world and put ir into the order it is nowin, and 
ſupremely governs all things in the world, that many of the 
Phenomena of the Univerſe, are far more intelligibly ex. 
plained by matter and morion than by ſubſtantial forms, and 
real qualitics , few free and unprejudiced minds do now 
ſcruple. But becauſe theſe little part:6les of matter may pive 
a tolerable account of many 'appearances Of, nature , that 
therefore there ſhould be mn Phe. elſe but matter and motion 
in the World, and that the Or:gize of the Univerſe ſhould 


be from no wiſer principle than the caſual concourſe of theſe 


Atoms , is one ofthe evidences of the proneneſs of mens 
minds to be 5ntoxicated with thoſe opinions they are once in 
love with, When they are not content to allow an MHyps- 
rheſis its due place and ſubſerviency to God, and providence, 
but think theſe Aroms have no force at all in t unleſs 


they -can extraude a Deity quite out of the World. For itis 


moſt evident that it was not ſo much the #ruth as the ſer- 
wiceablenef} of this hefss, which hath given it enter- 
tainment among men of Ache:ftical ſpirits. Epicaras him- 
ſelf in his Epiſtle to Pyrhocles urgeth that as-a conſiderable 
circumſtance in his opinion that he brought no God down 
upon the ſtage to put things -in order, & i biz qur:s avis 
Tur Hdzus agyozuw, Which his Paraphrafſt Lucretizss hath 


thus rendered. 


Nequaquam nobis divinithu eſſeparatam 
Naturam rerum. 


If this opinion then be rrwe, the hiſtory of the creation quite 
falls ro the ground, on which account we are obliged more 
particularly to conſider the reaſon of it. The Hy 
then of Epicurm is, that before the world was brought imo 
that form andorder it is now in, there was an snfinate empty 
ſpace in which were an innumerable company f ſolid particles 
&r Atoms of different. fiz.es and ſhapes, which by their weight 
were 51 continual motion, and that by the variout occarfims of 
theſe, all the bodzes of the A framed into that order 
exprefſed by Dionyſus in 


Epiſtles 


Epiſtles to Herodoras and Pyrhocles, and to what Plutarch 
:repotts of the ſenfe of Epicxras, though he names him not 
(if ar leaſt thar book be his which Afurerw denys ) che 
words of Djonyſims are theſe concerniig The Epicareans,, 
1 8 5 dnigss aegoumiies dplagrs mye 1 Que Tanrh copia, 
miles ardeidua, xs 71 Xweiov xwiv, wines dertelcuy began 
xhv%, raumes oi ga.91 mts dempuss o5 ive on Tad x40 Pregebfats, ad- 
mud ws Ts cvpmiiuons Wilhars Sd puny drax]ov of cuprinexs- 
Was I14 T3 r0\s gy wor har naupare ay, y vmwatuTt warmer, 
x) Te Oy aun, WANG 5 x09uss dreiges amd]erriv. SOthat accord- 
ing to this opinion, all the account we have of the Origine of 
the world, is from this ure Rendeſ-vous of Atoms in this 
snfinite ſpace , in which after many encounters and facings 
about,they fell into their ſeveral troops,and made op rhat we 
red Battalia which now rhe world is the Scheme of. It was 
not imprudently done of Epicur#s to make the worlds :»fin;te, 
as well as his ſpace and Atoms, for by the ſame reaſon that 
his eAtoms would make oze world, they might make a thox- 
ſand, and who would ſpare for worlds , when he might 
make them fo eaſily.2 Lucrerizs gives us in ſo exat an ac- 
count of the ſeyeral courſes the Aroms took up in diſpoſing 
themſelves into bodzes, as though he had been JMuſter-Ma- 
ſter-General at the great Rendeſ-vors ; for thus he ſpeaks of 
is Atoms. 
Que quia multimodis, multis mutata per omne 
Ex Infinito vexantur percita plags, 
Omne genus mots & catus experiunds, 
Tandem deveniunt in taless dijpoſituras, 
Qualibus hec rebus conſiſtit 7 Creatas 
And more particularly afterwards , 
Sed quia multa modis multis primordsa rerum 
Ex Infinito jam tempore pircita plagis, 
Ponderibuſque ſus conſuernnt concita ferri, 
Onnimoa;ſque corre, atque omnia pertentare, 
Quecungque inter ſe poſſunt congreſſa creare 
Ut non' ſit mirum, fl in tales diſpoſutur as 
Deciderunt quoque, & in tales venere meats, 
Qualibus hec rerum genitum nunc ſumma novando. 
Thus we fee the ſubſtance of the Epicurean Hypotheſis, that 
/ _ Mamn there 
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there was an Infinite number of Aroms, which by-their fre, 
quent occarſions did at laſt meet with thoſe of the ſame na. 
ture with them, and theſe being conjoyned together made 
up thoſe bodies which we ſee , ſo that all the account we are 
able to giveaccording to this Hypotheſis of all the Phenomeng 
of the Univerſe , is from the fortuitous concourſe of the 
Atoms \n the firſt forming of the world, and the different 
contexture of them in bodies.. And. this was delivered by 
the ancient Epicureans not with any doubt or heſiration, bur 
with the greateſt confidence imaginable. So *Twlly obſerves 
of Yelleixs the Epicurean, beginning his diſcourſe, fidenter 
ſane ut ſolent iſti, nihil tamwerens quam ne dubitare de aliqua 
re videretur , tanquam modo ex Deorum concilio, & ex Epi- 
curt intermundiis deſcendiſſet : Confidence was the peculiar 
genius of that ſett, which we ſhall ſee in them to be accom. 
panied with very little reaſon. | 

For thoſe two things which make any principles in Philo. 
ſophy to be reje&ed, this Atomical Hyporheſis is unavoidably 
charged with , and thoſe are, If the principles be taken up 
without ſufficient ground in reaſon for them , and if they can- 
not give any ſufficient account of the Phenomena of the world, 
T ſhall therefore make it appear, that this Hypotheſis, as to. 
the Origene of the Univerſe, us firſt, meerly precarious, and 
built on no ſufficient grounds of reaſon, Secondly, That is 
cannet give any ſatisfattory account of the Origine of things. 

I. Thar it isa precarious. Hypotheſis, and hath no evidence 
of reaſon on whichit ſhould be taken up, and that will be 
proved by two things. 1. It i ſuch an Hypotheſis as the 
Epicureans themſelves could have no certainty of according to 
their own principles. 2. That the main principles of the Hy- 
potheſis it ſelf are repugnant to thoſe Cathalick_Laws of na- 
zure which are obſerved in the Univerſe. _ 

I. The Epicyreans according to their own principles could. 
have no certainty of the truth of this Hypotheſis, And that 
I. Becauſe they could: have no certain evidence of its truth. 
2. Becauſe their way of proving it was inſufficient. 

I. That they could have no certain evidence of the truth of 
zt, I prove from thoſe criteria , which Epicurxs lays down 
as the only certain rules of judging the truth of things by.; 

and. 


and thoſe were ſenſe, Anticipation and Paſſion." Let ſenſe 
be never {o :»fallible a rule of judgement, yer it is impotlible 
there ſhould be any evidence, to ſenſe of the truth of this 
Hypotheſis , and let him. extend his 73 ava oh hoy 2s long 
as he pleaſe, which was his great help for corre4:ing the errots 
of ſenſe, viz. as it was in the Roman (ourt when the caſe was 
not clear , ampliandum eſt , So Epicurus would have the 
objett repreſented every way it could be before he paſt his 
judgement , yet this prudent caution would do him no good 
for this Hypotheſis, unleſs he were ſo wiſe as to ftay till rhis 
world were crumbled into Atoms again , that by that he 
might judge of the Origine of it, There is but one way left 
to Find out the truth of things inevident to ſenſe , ( as by 
Epicurus his own confeſſion all theſe Atoms are, which are 
now the component particles of bodies , much more thoſe 
which by their fortuitous concourſe gave Being to the world ) 
and thar is, if ſomething evident to ſenſe doth apparently 
proveit, which is his way of proving a Vacuity in nature 
from motion ; but though that be eaſily anſwered by priz- 
ciples different from thoſe of Epicurs , and more rational ; 
yet that very way of probation fails him in this preſent Hypo- 
theſis, For what is there evident to ſenſe which proves a 
fortuitous concourſe of Atoms for the produltion of things ? 
nay if we grant him that the compoſerion of bodies is nothing 
elſe but the contexture of theſe inſenfible particles, yer this 


is far from being an evidence to ſenſe, that theſe particles 


without any wiſe and dire&ing providence ſhould make up 
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fuch bodies as we ſee inthe world, And here when we ſpeak 


of the evidence of ſenſe, we may well askas the Stoick in 
Tully doth, whether ever Epicurys found a Poem made by 
the. caſual throwing of letters together ; and if a concourſe of 
Atoms did produce the world , cur porticym, cur templum , 
cur domum, cur urbem non poteſt ? why did it never produce 
a cloyſter, a temple, a houſe, acity, whichare far eaſier things 
than the world? I know Epicurus will ſoon reply , that 
things are otherwiſe in the world now than when it was firſt 
prodnced , T grant it, and from thence prove, that be- 
cauſe no ſuch thing ever happtns in the world now, as a 
meerly caſual concourſe of Atoms to produce any things, Ep:- 
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caris could have no evidence from ſenſe at all to find out: 
the truth of his Hypotheſis by. And as little relief ean he. 
find from his ſecond Criterium, viz.. Anticipation , for by 
his own acknowledgement, all Azticipation depends on the 
ſenſes, and men have it only one of theſe four ways. _ 1. By 
incurſion, as the ſpecies of a man is preſerved by the fight of 
him. 2. By proportion, as we can inlarge or contract that 
ſpecies of a man either-into a Gyant or. Pygmie. 3. By ſo.. 
militude, as we may fancie the image of a City by reſem... 
blance tro one which we have ſeen. 4. By compoſition , 
whereby we may joyn. different images rogether, as. of a 
horſe and. man to. make a (exraure.. Now though it be very. 
queſtionable how ſome of theſe ways belong to a Criterium 
of truth, yet none of them reach our caſe, for there can be 
no. incurſion of inſenſible particles as ſuch upon our ſenſes, 
we may indeed by. proportion imagine the parvitude of them ; 
but what is this to the proving. the zruth of the Hyporheſs: 2: 
Similitude can do no good, unleſs Epicurus. had ever ſeena. 
world made ſo, the only relief muſt be from compoſition, . 


and that. will prove the Origeze of the world by Atoms to be 


25,tre as that there are Centaures in the world , which we 
verily believe. Thele are the only Criteria which Epi. 
curus would judge of the truth of natural things by. .( for the 
third, Paſſion relates wholly to things. Moral and not Phyſe. . 
cal ) and now let any one judge , whether the Hypotheſes of 
the Orsgine of the Univerſe by Atoms can. ever .be proved 

true oiher by the judgement of ſenſe, or by. Auticipation. 
The way they had to prove this Hypotheſis was inſufficient ; 
and that. was by. proving-that the bodys of the world are 
compounded of ſuch inſenſible particles, Now, granting the 
thing, Ideny the conſequence; for what though the compo- 
ſition of bodys be from the contexture of Atoms ,” doth it 
therefore follow , that theſe parricles did caſually. produce 
theſe bodys ? nay doth it at- all follow , that becauſe boays - 
upon their reſolution do fall into 3nſenſible particles of 
different ſize , figure and. motion, therefore theſe particles 
muſt: be pre-ex:ſtent to all 'bodys in the world ? For it is plain, 
that there 15 now an Univerſal lump of matter out of which 
theſe 3»ſenfible particles ariſe , and whither they. return " 
: he. 


be of the ſame uniform ſubſtance only with the alteration of 
ſize , ſhape and. motion , but what then ? doth this prove, 
that becauſe particular bodies do now emerge out < the 
warious configuration and motion of inſenſible particles of that 
matter which exiſts in the world, that therefore this whole 
matter- was produced by the caſual occurſions of theſe 
Atoms ? It will ask more time and pains than is uſually taken 
by the Philoſophers either ancient or modern , to prove that 
thoſe things whatſoever they are, whether elements or par- 
ticles out. of which bodies are ſuppoſed to be compounded, do 
exiſt ſeparately from ſuch compounded bodies , and antece- 
dent eme We find no Ariſtotelian elements pure in 
the world, nor any particles of matter deſtitute of ſuch a 


ſize , figure and motion as doth make ſome. body or other. - 


From whence then can we infer either the exiſtence of Ari- 
ſtotles materia prima, without quidaity, quantity, or quality, 
or. the:Epicurean Atoms without ſuch a contexture as makes 
. up. ſome bodies in the world? Our profound Natural:/? 
Dr. . Harvey, after his moſt accurate ſearch into the natures 
and 6tneration of: things, delivers this as his experience and 
judgement concerning the .commonly- reputed elements or 
principles of bodies, - For ſpeaking of the different opinions 
of Empedocles, and Hippocrates, and Democritns, and Epi- 
cars, concerning the compoſition of bodies, he adds, . Ego 
vera.neqe it. animalium produttione, nec. omnino 11 ulla cor - 
porum.: fimilarium. generatione, ( ſive ea partium animalium, 
froe. plantarum, lapidum, mineralium, &C. fucrit ) vel con- 
gregationem ejuſmods,. vel miſcibilia arverſa in generationts 


opere unienda. prae-exiſtere, obſervare unquam potui, And after ' 


explaining the way which|he conceived moſt rational and 
conſonant to. experience in the Generation of things, he con- 
cludes. his. diſcourſe with. theſe. words; I[demque in omns 
generatione. fieri crediderim, adto ut corpora ſimilaria miſta, 
elemenia ſua tempore priora non habeaut, ſed illa poting ele- 
monty ſuns prom exiſtant ( nempe Empedoclis atque Ariſtotelis 
3gne, aqua, acre, terra, vel Chymicorum. ſale, ſulphure, & 
e Mercurio, aut Democrits Atoms ) utpote natura quoque ijſis 
perfeltiora. Sunt, inquam, miſta & compoſita, etiam tempore 

| Mmm 3 priora 
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 priora elementis quibuſlibet fic ditss, in que illa corrampuntur 


& deſinunt , aiſſoluuntur ſcilicet in iſta ratione potius quam 
reipſa c attu, Elementa itaque que dicuntur, non ſunt pri- 
ora iftis rebry que generantur att oriuntur ; ſed poſteriora 


potins, & reliquie mags quam principia., Neque Ariftoteles 


ipſemet aut alius quifhuam unquam demonſtravit, elementa in 
rerum natura ſeparatim exiſtere, aut principia eſſe corporum 
ſimilarium, It then none of theſe things which bogtes are 
reſolved into, and are ſuppoſed to be compounaed of , either 
have been or can be proved to: exiſt ſeparate from and 
antecedent to thoſe bodies which they compound, what then 
becomes of all our company of Atoms which are ſuppoſed by 
their concourſe in an Infinite ſpace to be the Orsgine- of the 
world ? I know not where to find them, unleſs dancing with 
the Schoolmens Chimera's in a Vacuum, or in a ſpace as empty 
as the Infinite. one, viz. ſome Epicureans brains, Neither 
therein will they be much unlike their great maſter Epicu- 
rw, if we believe the charatter which the Sroick.in Tully 
gives of him, who faith he was homo ſine arte, ſine literss, in- 
ſultans in omnes, ſine acumine ullo, ſine auttoritate, ſine lepoxe. 
But allowing the Sroick, ſome of that paſſivr, ( whichhe dif- 
claimed ſo much ) in theſe words , yet we may rather” believe 
what Tully himſelf elſewhere ſpeaks of Ep:curus his ſents- 
ments, that they were none of them handſom or becoming a 
man. Ar ille quid ſentit ? ſaith he of Epicurus , and ſoon 
replyes, ſentit autem nihil unquam elegans, nibil decorum ; 
and 1n another place ſpeaking of his Aorals , he ſaith, xvb:/ 
generoſum ſapit atque magnificum, there was nothing noble 
and generous in him. hich cenſure of Epicuras,- all the 
pains that P., Gaſſendus hath taken in the vindication of the 
life and opinions of Epicurus, hath not been able to wipe off. 
For although we ſhould yield what that learned may ſo much 
contends for , that: all the calumnies. which were caſt on. 
Epicurus ariſe from the Antipathy between. Zero and the 
following Sroicks and the School of Epricurus , yet all this will 
not make Epicurns to have been comparable with ſome other 
Philofephers for parts and judgement , whoſe principles have 
ſomewhat more gexerous and venerable in them, than the 
Morals of Epicurus had, taking them in their more refined 
ſenſe, * 7 | 1 Woe But 


SR 


quire after ;, our buſineſs is ro ſee how well he acquits himſelf 
in rendring an account of the Origine of the Univerſe with- 
out a Deity. And ſo we come to conſider the Hypotheſis it 
ſelf, whether it be rational or no, or conſiſtent with the 
Catholick, Laws of nature which appear in the world, Two 
things I ſhall here enquire into, which are the main principles 
of Epicurus , viz. the motion of theſe Aroms inthe Infinite 
ſpace, and the manner of the concretion of boazes by the cone. 
courſe. of theſe Atoms, 

I. 1 begin with their. zotion ;. which Epicurus attributes 
to: his Atoms. without any heſitation, .and yet neyer under- 
takes to give an account of the Or:g5ne of that motion ; which 
argues his whole Hypotheſis to be extreamly precarious, 
The thing then, ( which he muſt aſſume as his main principle, 
without which all his other do nothing ) is, that morrion doth 
inſeparably belong to the leaſt Aro or inſenſible particle ,, 
for without this there cannot be imagined any concourſe of 
Artoms at all, much leſs any ſuch contexture of bodies out of 
them. But for one to ſay that 4roms. move, becauſe it 1s 
their nature to. move, and give no other account of it, is ſo 
precarious. that it will never give the leaſt ſatisfattion to an 
inquiſitive mind.. And it will be the leaſt of all pardonable 
in the exploders of ſubſtantial forms and occult qualities, 
when the. Origine of the whole world is reſolved into an 
occult quality which gives motion to. Atoms, And herein the 

Aomife outdo the moſt credulous .Peripatericks , ſeeing 

_ they lay the prime foundation of the world and of their own 
Phzloſophy together. in a thing they. can give no rational 
account Of at all, which is, the motion of Aroms in an Infinite 
Vacuity,. 1f it be replyed, which is all Epicurus hath to ſay, 
that the .motion of Atoms degends upon their gravity ; the 
. eqaas returns upon him with the ſame. violence, how comes 
this gravzty to belong to theſe Aroms in ſuch an empty ſpace, 
where there can. be no zmpulſion from other bodies , no at- 
traltion from any. mag netick, particles which are ſuppoſed to 
be the caxſes of the deſcent of heavy boates ?' nay, Epicurus 
himſelf takes away any center. of that motion of Atoms ; and 
yet attributes a neceſſary. deſcent. to his. Aroms.-by _ of 
| their 
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their gravity; and if a Philoſopher may beg ſuch things as 
theſe are, ſo repugnant to the Phenomena of nature, without 
aſligning any other reaſon for them , but that ir-is their 
nature , let us never venture. Philoſophizing more, but ſir 


down in that contented prece of Ignorance which. attributes . 


the cauſes of every thing unto ſpecifick forms and occult 
qualities. For this is ſo ſhameful a piece of beggery, that 
P, Gaſſendws doth more than once diſclaim 'it., and in his 
diſcourſe of -motion doth prove an impuſſibzlity of moron in 
an Infinite empty ſpace, Might not _Epieuris then have 
ſaved his cyedzr better by ſitting down with the opsxrons of his 
fore-fathers , thanthus to go # begging for ſuch Hypotheſes, 
which none, who are not reſolved to be 5gnorant, will be rea- 
dy to grant him? | I 

But yet this is not all, but according to this fundamental 
principle of Epicurmus, viz, that thereis a pronciple-of motion 
in every inſenſible particle of matter, he plainly overthrows 
.another principle of his , which is the ſol;d:ry and different 
magnitude of theſe Atoms, Theſe _—_ are ſyppoſed ſo 
folid, that Dzony(ius in Exſebius tells us the account given 
"why they are called 2700, was lic Thi aauny 5rppirite becauſe 
of ' their 5nd:ſſolnble firmneſs, and the different :ſizes of theſe 
Atoms is ſo neceſſary a principle, that from thence chey un- 


dertake to reſolve .many Phenomena of the Univerſe : let 


us now ſee how conſiſtent theſe things are with the inſepara- 
ble property of »10r:0n belonging to Atoms: For if there be 
particles © 

are ſome particles which tmay not only be-conceived to be 
bigger than others, but are really ſo , and ſo there muſt be 
more parts of matter imagined in this bigger particle than in 
another leſs , and if there be more parts, thele parts may be 
conceiyed ſeparate from each. other, that this payterle 

be equal to the orher , now then, 1 demand, it »otion dot 
inſeparably belong to the leaſt particle of marter, how comes 
one to be bigger than the other ? for herein we fee that 
every particle 15 not in diſtin motion , for there cannot but 
be more imaginable particles in an eArom of a bigper ſize 
than in a leſs, and if ſo, there muſt be ſome #1584; of thoſe 
S#magineble particles in that bigger Arom; and how _ 
| UC 


» 


ſuch different fizes , then it is plain that there - 
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fuck an union be without reſt,-and what reſ# could there be 


-if orion doth inſeparably belong to every particle of mat- 
ter ? And fo it muſt be inall thoſe 4roms which are ſup- 
poſed to have -angles and hooks, in order to their better 
catching hold of each other for the compoſition of bodyes ; 
how come theſe hooks and angles to be annexed to this 
Atom ? foran Atom may be without them ., whence comes 
this #107, if ſuch a principle of motion be in-cach particle ? 


ifit be:anſwered, that motion did belong to all theſe 
-but by degrees the leſſer particles hitting together m 


at nor 
e up theſe 


angled and hooked particles , 1 ſoon reply, that the difficalty 
returns more ſtrongly ; for if theſe angled and: hooked par- 


ticles be ſuppoſed neceſſary to the contexture and: union of 


bodyes, how came thoſe leaſt imaginable ..parrioles ever to 
3,nzze without ſuch hooks and angles'? And fo the.gueſtior 
will return 5x infinitum. If then the ſolidity and indiviſibili- 
ty of theſe angled Atoms, doth depend on the non and reſt 
of thoſe leſſer imaginable particles joyned together, then it is 
evident that motion is no #nſeparable property of all theſe 
particles, but ſome are capable of #n0#, in order to the 
making of ſuch hooks and angles, which are neceſlary for the 
contexture of bodyes ; and where there is-uni07+ and ſolid: y, 
| there is reſ#, which is at leaſt accompanied with it , if it be 
not one of the great cauſes of it. ' And without which the 
Atomiſts of all other Philoſophers will be leaſt able to give 
an account of firmnef/ in bodyes when they make bodyes to 
conſiſt of an 4Egregation of particles, by which it-will be very 


hard finding a ſu 


cient account of the - difference between 


fluid and-firm bodyes, unleſs it be from the quicker motion 
and agitation of the particles of fluid bodyes, and the reſt of 
the ſmall :and contiguous parts that make up the firm body, 
according to that Catholick, Law of nature, whereby things 
continue in the ſtate they-are ivr tall ſome ſtronger force puts 
them out of it, The only thing which the Epicurean Atomiſts 
have left to give any account of the ſol;diry of particles of 
ſuch different ſizes, is, the want of vacuity , for lay they.,, 


h 
ai 


particles be of different ſize, yet they may b ſolid and indiviſi- 
| Nnn 


the ground of diviſibility of bodyes. 1s the interſperſion-of a 


eminated Vacuum: now where there is no 7 acuity,though the 
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ble, But this is taken off by the inſtance produced againſt 0- 
ther perſons by that :ngenious and Honourable yerfonMr. Boyle 
in his Phyſiological Eſſayes, which is to this purpoſe , Sup- 
poſe two of theſe preſumed indiviſible particles, both ſmooth and 
of a Cubical figure ſhould happen to lye upon one another, and a 
third ſhould chance to be fitly placed upon the upper of the two . 
what ſhould hinder but that this Aggregate may by the vio- 
lent knock of ſome other corpuſcles be broken in the midſt of the 
whole concretion, and conſequently in the middlemoſft body ? 
For ſuppoſe them as ſolid as may be , yet fince corpuſoles as 
hard as they, can be made very violently to knock againft 
them, why may not thoſe grate or break, the middlemoft 
corpuſcle , or any of the others ? And if there be a poſſibili- 
ty of breaking off theſe Cubical particles in the middle, 
then meer want of Yacwty is no ſufficient account of their 
being 1ndiviſible, By this we ſee how far the Aromifts are 
from giving any rational account of the Or:g:3ne of the motion 
ofthe Atoms themſelves without a Deity. 

2. Suppoling this motion to be granted them , yer they 
cannot give any ſatifattory account of the manner of concre- 
tion of bodies by the caſual occurſions of theſe Atoms moving 
in an infinite empty ſpace. Which appears from thoſe groſs 
and extravagant ſuppoſitions of Epicurms, in order to the 
making theſe Aroms of his ſo h;t together thar they make 
up any bodies by their contexture. | 

1. He ſuppoſeth as it were ewo regions, a ſuperionr and 
znferiour in an infinite empty ſpace , which hath no center at 


_allin it, nor any body, from which to meaſure thoſe reſpects 


of above and below, as appears by his Epiſtle to Herodotus, 
wherein he ſaith, theſe terms of avw and x47 7w, or upwards and 
downwards, muſt be conceived without any bounds or limits at 
all. .So that though we conceive ſomething ſuperiour, we muſt 
imagine nothing ſupreme, and ſo onthe contrary. Whereby it 
is evident as Gaſſendws confeffeth , that Epicurws thought the 
ſurface of the Earth to bea plain, and this plain to be con- 
tinued up in a level ſuperficies to the heavens, and foto all 
that immenſe pace of the Wniverſe. So that all thoſe heavy 
bodies which ſhould fall downwards in any parts of the 
wideſt diftance on the earth, as in Exrope, Aſia, and _— 
wou 


PETS 
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would never meet ( if they continued their morron ) in the 
center of the earth, but would continue their mor:07 ſtill in a 
parallel line , and ſo he imagined that which is ſaid to be 
above as to us, was really the upper part of the world, and 
ſo the deſcent of his «roms, muſt neceſſarily be downwards 
towards the earth, according to the wezghr of them. And 
was not this a worthy e Hathematical ſuppoſition, for one 
who would untertake to give an account of the Or:gine of the 
Univerſe without a Dezty ? 

This motion of deſcent by reaſon of the gravity of Atoms 
would not ſerye his turn; for if the Arows moved down- 
wards thus in a parallel line, how was it poſlible for them 
ever to meet for the contexture of bodies 2 Now for this 
purpoſe he invented a motion of declination , for finding the 
motion ad lineam, or ad perpendiculumas lome call it, could 
not poſlibly produce thoſe varieties of bodyes which are in 
the Univerſe, he ſuppoſed therefore rhe deſcent not to be 
ina perpendicular right line , but to decline a little that ſo 
ſeveral particles in their deſcent might make ſome occurſions 
one upon another. And this Ep:curms added to Democrit xr, D! 751.1. 
but therein as Tlly obſerves, was very unhappy, that where 
he adds to Demecritm, ea que corrigere vult, mihi quidem 
depravare videatnr ; that he mar'd what Democritus had 
ſaid, by mending of it. The reaſon of which motion of dec 1;- 
zation,is thus given by Lucretizg, 


Q uod niſs declinare ſolerent, omnia deorſum PT SIR 
Imbris uti gutta caderent per Inane profundum ;, l. 2 

Nec foret offenſus natus, neque plaga creata 

Principits, ita nil unquam natura creaſſet. 


It was obvious to obje& , that according to the principles of 
Epicnrus, there could have been no concoxrſe at all of Atoms 
in an finite ſþace, onthe two grounds he went on, which 
were the natural deſcent of Aroms, and the equi-velocity of 
the motion of all Atoms of what ſize ſo ever, which he like- 
wiſe aſſerted ( although one would think if grav:ty were the 
cauſe of motion, then the more gravity, the ſwifter ihe 29- 
tion would be) from hence, I ſay, it were not caſte to conceive 
| nn2 how 
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how the Aroms ſhould embrace each other in a parallel 1;ze, 

if they fell down as Lucretiu expreſſeth it, like drops of rain , 

and —_ they ſaw a neceſlity to make their morion de- 

cline a little, that ſo they might je and hit one upon ano- 

ther. But this oblique motion. of the Atoms, though it be 

the only refuge left ro ſalve the Origine of things'by a con. 
courſe of Atoms, is yet as precarious and without" reaſon as 

any other ſuppoſition of theirs whatſocever,- Tully chargeth 

this motion of declination with two great faults, futrliry, and 
znefficacy, que cum res tota filta ſit pueriliter,'tum ne efficit 
quidem quod vult, It is a childiſh fancy and to no purpoſe : 

For firſt, it is aſſerted without any reaſon at all given for it, 
which is unworthy. a Philoſopher , neither is it to any pur- 
poſe , for if all Atoms, ſaith he, decline in their motion, then 
none of them will f:cktogether ; if ſome decline, and others 
do not, this. is as. precarious as any thingcan be imagined, to 
aſſign a-diverſity. of motion in indzviſuble partioles; which yer 
have all the ſame velocity--of wotion ; and as Tilly faith, Hoc 
erit quaſi provincias atoms. dare,que rette, que oblique feran- 
tur ; as though Epicurus were the General at this Rendeſ- 
vous of Atoms, who ſtands ready to appoint every 'oze his. 
tak, and motion. This Plutarch tells us was the great charge 
againſt Epicur us ws evainov emuougoun xivaen Fs wil be. 
cauſe he introduced ſuch a motion of declination out of nothing 
upon no pretence of reaſon.. And Turnebws tells us that the 
ground why they deſired ſo ſmall a declination , was becauſe 
they were conſcious to themſelves, that it was founded upon 
no ground of reaſon ; Et . Epicures ſibs conſcis culpe , timide 
tam ponebant, &: -miniman ſibi-poſtulabant- To which pur- 
poſe Turnebus Cites thoſe.yerſes of Lucretin, 
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Quare etiam atque etiam paulum inclinare neceſſe eſt ' 
(orpora, nec pluſquam minimum,-ne fingere mot us 
Obliquos oh & idresvera refutet. 

Namgque hoc in promptu manifeſtumque effe videmus, 
Pondera quantum in ſe eſt, non poſſe obliqua meare 

E ſupero cumprecipitant, quod cernere poſſis, 

Sed mihil omnino refta regione vias 


Dec linare- quis ft qus poſſit cernere ſeſe ? 


But this argument of Zucrertius will hold if at all, further 
than this little declination ( for it is no more they deſire than 
as little as may be imagined,quo nih1l poſſit fieri minus,as Tully 
expreſſeth it) but if they may decline a little, why not a great 
deal more? nay it is impoſlible ro conceive, but a lictle 
oblique motion at firſt-will in an po toes grow to be very 
oblique , for there is nothing to hinder the motion which 
way it bends : now ifthere be never-ſo.liule motion of decls- 
nation, the eAtom will be inclined that way ; and what then 
ſhoutd hinder, but that the obliquity in a motion through a 
great ſpace. ſhould at laſt come to be very. great , there being 
no center at all to guide the motion towards, and the gravity 
not hindering this l#tle declination ? Therefore Tully asks 
that queſtion, Cur declinet uno minima, non declinet duobus 
aut tribus ? why only it declines. oe minime and not two or 
three , for, Cairh he, it #5 no impulſion from any other Atom 
which makes it decline that one minime , neither us there any 
"impediment in the ſpace to hinder it from declining more ; ſo 
that, as he well ſaith, optare hoc quidem eſt, non A this 
is to beg Hypotheſes and not to prove.them, which is the. 
thing we have proved Epicaru todo. Which was the firſt 
thing premifed, v3z. that this Zyporheſis of Epicurns was ve= 
ry precarious, and is built on no foundation of reaſon. 
2. It is unſatisſattory and inſufficient, as well as precarious ; 
for ſhould we grant his two main principles, Atoms and his 
— empty ſpace , yet we deny that ever his Arows with 
all their occurſw1s would ever produce thoſe things which 
are in the Univerſe. To run through the noted Phenomena. 
of the Univerſe, and to ſhew how inſufficient an account the. 
Epicureans are able to give of them, from a forturtous con- 
courſe of Atoms, is a task too large to be. here undertaken. 
There are only three things which I ſhall rather ſuggeſt, than | 
znſiſt upon , to ſee what miſerable ſh;fts the Epicareans are 


driven to forthe ſalving of them, and (hall then leave i with 


the reader to judge, what unmeaſurable confidence it is in any 
to: reje& the Creation of the World for the ſake of the Epica- 
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L'9, is Fats. 


Set. I7. | 


rean Hypotheſis , and whether it be not the height of credul:ty, 


as well as infidelity, to believe the world ever to have been - 


1. The : 


made by a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms ? 
: Nang} 
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I. The great variety of appearances in nature , which are 
attributed to particles of the ſame natare, only with the 
alteration of ſize , ſhape, and motion. That ſome things in 
the world , ſhould have no other reaſon given of them, 
may not only be tolerable , but rational, as in the obje&ts 
and operations on the organs of ſenſe, thoſe affeft;ons which 
are miſtaken for real qualities, &c, But that all thoſe efe&s 
which are ſeen in zarure, ſhould have no other cauſe but the 
different configuration and motion of Atoms, is the height of 
folly as well as :mprety. To imagine that the pareicles of mat- 
ter, as they are in men, ſhould be capable of ſenſation, me- 
mory, Intelle&ion, volition, 8&c. meerly becauſe of a different 


| ſhape, ſize and motion from what they have in a piece of 


wood, is. 4 riddle that requires a new configuration of Atoms 
in us to make us underſtand. May it not be hoped, that at 
leaſt onetime or other by this caſual concourſe of Aroms, the 
particles may light to be of ſuch a nature in ones, as to 
make them fly, in plants, to make them all /exſierve , and in 
beaſts to make them reaſon and diſcourſe ? What may hinder 
ſuch a configuration or motion of particles, if all thele effelts 
are to be 1mpnted to no higher principle > We ſee in other 
bodies what different appearances are cauſed by a ſudden al- 
reration of the particles of the matter of which they are 
compounded , why may it not fall out ſo in the things men- 
tioned ? Neither can this be unreaſonable todemand. 1. Be- 
cauſe the motion of theſe particles of matter is caſual till 
according to them ; and who knows what chance may do? 
for the ſeminal principles themſelves are, I ſuppoſe, accord- 
ing to them of the ſame uniform matter with the reſt of the 
world, and ſo are liable to different motion and configuration, 
2. Becauſe all particles of matter are fuppoſed to be in con- 
tinual motion , becauſe of that diſſeminated Vacuity which 


- 1s preſumed tobe inthe world, and becauſe a Coaceryate wa- 


caity is not only aſſerted as poſſible, but as probably exiſtent :. 
I afſume only then ( that which is inſiſted on as probable.) 
viz. that that ſpace which lies between our Atmoſphere and 
the Stars 1s empty of any other thing, but only the rayes of 
rhe Stars which paſs through it , I then ſuppoſing it a va- 
Cuity , whether would not the particles of thoſe bodses 
which 


v 


which lie contiguous to that ſpace preſently d:/lodge from the 
bodies wherein they are, and begin a new Rendezvous of 
Atoms, there? for all Atoms are ſuppoſed to be in perpetual 
wotion , and the cauſe aſligned , why in ſolid bodies they do 
not flie away, is becauſe of the repercuſſion of other Aroms, 
that when they once begin to ſtzr, they receive ſuch knocks 
as make them quzet 1n there places. Now this cannot hold 
in the bodies contiguous to this ſpace ; for both thoſe bodzes 
are more fluid, and ſo there is no ſuch kxockeng of particles 
ro keep them at yeſ#, but which is more, thoſe which are 
contiguous have —_— at all to hinder them from mot zo, 
and fo thoſe particles will neceſſarily remove into that empry 
ſpace where there is nv smpediment of their motion, and fo 
the next Atoms to thoſe muſt remove, becauſe that ſpace 
wherein the other were is made empty by their removal ; 
and ſo the next, and ſo on , till not only the air, but the 
whole ' maſs of the earth will on ſappoſition of ſuch a vacuity 
be diffolved into its firſt particles, which will all mutiny in 
the ſeyeral bodies wherein they are, and never reſt till they 
come to that empty ſpace, where they may again Rendez- 
ou together. So dangerous is the news of Liberty, or of 
an empty ſpace to theſe Demecratical particles ofthe Uni- 
verſe, | Neither can I ſee how a diſſeminated vacuity can ſalve 
the difficulty ; for thoſe particles of the moſt ſolid bodies, 
being in continual »90r;07, and the ground of their #707; 
being repercuſſion, it thence follows that towards that part 
where the diſſeminated vacuum is, the particles meeting 
with no ſuch ffrokes may fairly take their leaves of the bo- 
dies they are in, and ſo one ſuceed in the place of another, 
till the configuration of the whole be altered, and conſequent- 
ly different appearances and effetts may be cauſed in the ſame 
bodies , thoygh ir reſults from ſeminal principles. So that 
according to the Atomical principles, no rational account 
can be given of thoſe ' effes which are ſeen in nature. 
This Deonyſius in Euſebius urgeth againſt the Atomeſts, that 
from the ſame principles without evident reaſon given for 
it, they make of the ſame #niform matter ſome things con- 
ſpicuous to ſenſe, others not, ſome ſhort-lived, others ex- 
treamly long-lived, Tiva 5 GmV was vons 0) Þ durhs dmgoy | 
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| Qhauey ay, owgart , i waraln!d 16 x7 * umws droudourre, 
- gauvb ple, Te x) apavn ;, What ground can there be aſſigned of ſo 
vaſt a difference between things if they all be of the. ſame . na- 


ture, and differ only in ſize and ſbape ? faith that excellent 
perſon, who. therewith a great deal of eloquence layes open 
the folly of che Atomical Philoſophy, dauuaci jy 9 dmpar, 
1 Jywoxcand , SErulbor Te Wilkes T ginor » afermeroplioy 


ts wiey Te xg:raoeloiey owns employ. It ts a rare De- 


mocraty of Atoms, ſaith” he, .where the friendly Atoms meet 
.and embrace each other, and. from thenceforward live in the 
Cloſeſt ſociety together. | 

2, Not only the variety , but the exaft order and. beauty 
of the world is a thing unaccountable by the Aromical hypo- 
theſis, Were the whole world ſtill a Heſiods Chaos ( from 
the conſideration of which Diogenes Laerting tells us Epi- 
curus began to Philoſophize ) we might ,probably believe an 
agitation of particles ( ſuppoſing matter created ) might 
ſertle it in ſuch a confuſed manner ;, but that there ſhould be 
nothingelſe but a blind :yypers of-e Atoms to produce thoſe 
va't and moſt regular motions df the heavenly bodies, to order 
the paſſage of the Sun for ſo great conveniency of . nature, 
and for the alternate ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons of the year, 
which ſhould cut ſuch channels for the Ocean, and ke 
that vaſt body of the water ( whoſe ſurface is higher then 
the earth ) from overflowing it, which ſhould furniſh the 
earth with ſuch ſeminal and prolifick principles, as to pro- 
vide food and nouriſhment for thoſe - Animals which live up- 
on it, and furniſh out everything neceſſary for the comfort 
and delight of mans life, to believe I fay, that. all theſe 
things came only from a blind and fortuitows concourſe of 
Atoms, is the moſt prodigious pzece of .credulity and folly, 
that hamane nature is ſubje&t to. 'But this part which con- 
cerns the- order and beauty of the parts. of the Univerſe, and 
the argument thence ,-that it could be no blind fortuitous 
principle, but an I»finitely wiſe God, hath been ſo fully and 
judicioully handled by a learned Perſon already, that T ſhall 
rather chooſe to refer the Reader to his diſcourſe than inſiſt 
any moreupon it, S 3. The 


3. The produttion of mankznd is a thing which the eto- 
miſts are moſt ſhamefully puzzled with, as well as the For- 
mation of the internal parts of mans body, of which I have 
already ſpoken in the precedent Chapter, . It would pitty 
one to ſee what lamentable ſhifrs the Aromiſts are put to, 
to find ont a way for the produttion of mankind, viz, That 
our teeming mother the earth, at laſt caſt forth ſome kind of 
bags like wombs upon the ſurface of the earth , and theſe by 
degrees breakzng, at laſt came ont children, which were nou-= 
riſhed by a ksnd of juyce of the earth like milk,, by which they 
were brought up till they came to be men, Oh what will not 
Atheiſts believe rather than a Deity and Providence ! But 
left we ſhould ſeem to wrong the Aromifs, hear what Cen- 
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ſorinus ſaith of Epicurmus , Is exim credsdit limo calefattos Cenſor, de it 
wteros neſcio quos, radicibus terre coharentes, primum in- Nat... 


creviſfſe, & infantibus ex ſe editis ingenitum lattis humoreyz, 
natura miniſtrante prabuiſſe ,, ques ita educatos & adultos , 

enus bumanum propagaſſe. But becauſe Lucretius may be 
thought to ſpeak more impartially in the caſe , how rarely 
doth he deſcribe it ? | 


Creſcebant nters terre radicibus ati, 

Quos ubi tempore maturo patefecerit et as 
Infantum, fugiens humorem, auraſque petiſſens,] 
Convertebat bi natura foramina terre, 

Er ſuccum vens cogebat fundere. apertis 
{onſemilem laflss ;, ficut nunc femina queque 
Quum peperit dulct repletur latte, quod omnis 
Impet us in mammas convertitur ille aliments : 
Terra cibum puerts, veftem vapor, herba cubile 
Prebebat, multa & molt lanugine abnndans. 


- Had Lucreti been only a Poet, this might have paſſed for 
a handſomly deſcribed Fable : but to deliver it for a. piece of 
Ph:loſopby, makes it the greater 2ythologie : that mans body 
was formed out of the earth we, believe , becaufe we have 
reaſon ſo to do:; bur that the earth ſhould. caft forth ſuch 
folliculs, as he expreſſeth it, and that men ſhould be brought 
up in ſuch a way as he deſcribes, deferyes a place among the 
: Qoo _ moff 
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moſt incredible of Portick, F ables. But if Poets myſt be 
credited, how much more like a man did he ſpeak, who 
rold us, | 


Nats homo eſt; ſve hunc divino ſemine fecit: 
Ille opifex rerum, eMundi meliorws origo-; 
Swe recens tellus, ſeduttaque nuper ab alto 
e/Ethere, cognati retinebat ſemina c&l , 
Quan ſatus Iapeto miſtam fluvialibus und , 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuntta Deorum. 


Thus have we conſidered the Epicurean Hypetheſis, both 
as to the Principles on which it ſtands , and the ſuztablenef 
of it to the Phenomena of the Vnwerſe ; and I ſuppoſe now 
there cannot. be the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon found from the 
Atomical Philoſophy to make us at all Qzeſt;oz that account 
of the Or:igine of the Univerſe, which alcribes ir not to the 
fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, but to the Infinite wiſdom of . 
a Deity. I conclude then this diſcourſe of the Epicurean Hy- 
potheſis with the words of Autemedon in the Greek Epi- 
gram, 


Taw7” cis, onpds i9r, manly d" Emxcegy facy _ 
IIs T xevdy Cileiv, ) Tv%s dt Wordd\c. 


Learn to be wiſe , let Epicurus chaſe Sa . 
To find his Atoms, and hu empty fpace.. \. - 


I come now to the /aſt _—_— mentioned, which un- 
dertakes to give an account of the Origine of the Vniverſe 
from the meer Mechanical Laws of motion and matter, Which 
is the Hypotheſis of the late famous French Phzloſo; her M. 
Des Cartes, For although there be as much .reaſex. asichari- 
ry to believe that he never intended his Hypotheſis as a foun- 
ation of Atheiſa: , having made it ſo much: his buſineſs to 
aſſert the exiſtence of a: Deity,and. immateriality. of. the ſou! , 
yet becauſe it is apt to be abuſed to that end by- perſons Arhe- 
sſtically diſpoſed , becauſe of his- afrribing ſo. much to the 
powey of matter : we ſhall therefore ſo far confider it ” it _ 
ertakes 
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derrakes to give an account of the Origine of the' Univerſe 


without a Desty. His Hypotheſis therefore is briefly this. He jy. ». +, 
rakes it for granted, that all the matter of the world was at firſt 47t, 45, &c- 


of one Uniform nature,diviſible into innumerable parts,and di- 

vided into many, which were all in »ot:o# from hence he ſup. 

poſeth. 1. That all the matter of which the Univerſe us compo-' 

ſed, was at firſt divided into equal particles of an indifferent 
ſize, andthat they had all ſuch a motion as is now foundin the 
world, 2. That all thoſe particles were not at firſt Spherical, 

becauſe many ſuchlittle Globes joyned together will not fill up a 

continued ſpace, but that of what ever figure they were at firſt, 

they would by continued motion become ſpherical, becauſe they 

world have various circular motions , for ſeeing that at firſt 

they were moved with ſo great force that one particle would be 

dis joyned from the other, the ſame force continuing would ſerve 

to cut off all angles which are ſuppoſed in them, by their fre- 

quent occurſions againſt each other ,, and ſo when the angles 

were cut off , they would become ſpherical. 3. He ſuppoſeth that 

no fpace us left empty, but when thoſe round particles being 

Joyned, leave ſome intervals between them, there are ſome 
more ſubtile particles of matter, which are ready to fill up thoſe 

woid ſpaces, which ariſe from thoſe angles which were cut off 

from the other particles to make them ſpherical ; which frag- 
ments of particles are ſolittle, and acquire thereby ſuch a ce- 
lerity of motion, that by the force of that, they will be diyi- 
ded into innumerable little fragments, and ſo will fill up all 
thoſe ſpaces which other particles could not enter in at. q.That 
thoſe particles which fill up the intervals between the ſpherical 
ones, have not all of them the ſame celerity of motion, becauſe 
ſome of them are more undivided than others are, which filled 
up the ſpace between three Globular particles when their an- 
gles were cut off, and therefore thoſe particles muſt neceſſarily 
have very angular figures, which are unfit for motion , and 
thence it . comes to paſi that ſuch particles eaſily ſtick, toge- 
ther, and transfer the greateſt part of their motion upon thoſe 
other particles which are lef,and therefore have a ſwif:er wott« 
01, becauſe theſe particles are to paſi through ſuch triangular 
ſpaces which Lye 11 the midſt of three Globular particles tourh-" 
izg each vther,therefore he ſuppoſerh them as 10 their breaath 
Qoo 2 and 
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and depth to be of 4 triangulat fignre; but becauſe theſe par- 
ticles are ſomewhat long , and the globulat partictes through 
which they peſt with ſo ſwift motion have their rotation about 
the poles of the Heavens, thence he ſuppoſes that thoſe triangu- 
lar particles come to be wreathed. Now from thele things. 
being thus ſuppoſed, Des Cartes hath ingetiuaylly and con- 
ſonantly to his principles undemaken to give ai. account of 
the moſt noted Phenomena of tlie world , and. thoſe three 
ſorts of +>7 mentioned he makes to be his three ele- 
ments; the firſt is that ſubtile matter which wis ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the cattings off the angles of the greater par- 
zicles ,, and of this hetells us the Sn and fixed Stars. confilt , 
as thoſe particles of that ſubtile matter being in continual 
motion have made thoſe ſeveral vortices or etherial whirlpoolse 


. The ſecond element conſiſts of the ſpherical particles rhein- 
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ſelves, which make uÞþthe Heavens; out of the third element , 
which are thoſe wreathed particles, he gives an acconnt.of the 
formation of the earth, and Planets, and Comets; and from 
all of them by the help of thoſe common affe&ions. of matter, 
ſize, figure, motion, &c. he undertakes to give an agconne of 
the Phenomena of. the worldl.. How far his principles do con- 
duce to the giving mens minds fatisfaRion,. as to the particu-- 
lat Phenomina of natnre, is not here our baſineſi to enquire , 
but only how far theſe principles can give an account of the 
Ortgine of the Univerſe without a Derty ? And that it can- 
not give a fſatisfatory account how the world was framed 
without a Deity, appears by the two grand ſuppoſitions on 
which all his elements depend, both which cannot be from 
any other principle but God.. Thoſe are, 1. The exiſtence 
of matter 1n the world which we have already proved cannot 
be 5ndependent on God, and neceffarily exrſtent-; and therefore 
ſuppoſing that matter exiſtent and put into motion , would. 
grind. it-{xlf into thoſe ſeveral particles. by him. ſuppoſed ,. 
yet this cannot give any account of the Orrgine of the Uni- 
verſe without a Deity. 2, The motion of the particles of mat- 
ter ſuppoſeth a Deity ;, for matter.is no ſe/f-moving pronciple,. 
as hath been fully demonſtrated in ſeveral places by that judi- 
cious Philoſopher Dr. H. More , who- plainly manifeſts that 
if motion did neceſſarily belong to matter, it were impoſlibj. 


they 


- there ſhould be Sun, or Stars, or. Earth, or Man in the 
World, for the matter being uniform, it muſt have equal 
motion in all its particles, if motion doth belong to ir, For 
motion being ſuppoſed to be zatural and eſſential to matter, 
muſt be alikg every where in it, and therefore every particle 
muſt be ſuppoſed in motion to its utmoſt capacity, and ſo 
every particle is alikg and moved alike : and therefore there 
being no prevalency at all in any one particle above another 
in bigneſi or motion, it is manifeſt chat this yniverſal matter , 
to whom mution is ſo eſſential and natural, will be in:ffeftual 
for the producing of any variety of appearances in nature : 
for nothing could be cauſed by this thi and ſubrile martey, 
but what would be m_— imperceptible to any of our ſenſes : 
and what a ſtrange kind of viſible world would this be ? 
From hence then it appears that there muſt be an infinitely 
powerful and wiſe God, who muſt both put »9:trey into motion, 
and regulate the motion of it, in order to the producing all 
thoſe varieties which appear in the world. And this receſ- 
ſity of the motion of matter by a power given it ſrom God is 
freely acknowledged by Mr. Des Cartes himſelf in theſe 
words ; Conſidero materiam (ibs libere permiſſam, & nullum 
aliunde impulſum ſuſcipientem , ut plane quieſcentem, illa 
autem impellitur 2 Deo, tantundem mot us five tranſlationss in 
ea conſervante quantum ab initio poſuit. So that this great 
improver and diſcoverer of the Mechanical power of matter , 
doth freely confeſs the neceſlity not only of Gods giving 1- 
tionin order to the Origine of the Vniverſe, but of his conſer- 
- ving moron in it for the upholding it : So that we need not fear 
from this Hypotheſis the excluding of a Deity from being 
the prime efficient cauſe of the world, All the queſtion then 
is concerning the particular manner, which was uted by God 
as the efficient cauſe in giving being to the world, As to 
which I ſhall only in general ſuggeſt what Maimonides Tiys' 


of it.. Omnia ſimul creata erant, & poſtea ſucceſſive ab invi- | 


cem ſeparata ; although I am ſomewhat inclinable to that of 


Gaſſendus, majus eff mundus ops, quan ut ofſequi mens hu- * 
mana illins molitionem poſſit : To which I think may be well 


applyed that ſpeech of Solomon , -Then I beheld all the work, 


of God, that a man-cannot find out the work, that i done under E:cl.8. 
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the Sun ; becauſe though aman labour to ſeck_ it out, yea fur- 
ther, though a wiſe man think to know it, yet ſhall be not be 
able to find it. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Origine of Evil. 


Of the Being of Providence.Epicurus his arguments againſt it 


refuted, The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order ta 
Religion. Providence proved from a conſideration of the na- 
ture of God and the things of the world. Of the Spirit of na- 
tureThe great objettions againſt Providence propounded.The 
firſt concerns the Origine of evil,God cannot be the author of 
ſin if the Scriptures be true» The account which the Scri- 
ptures give of the fall of man,doth not charge God with mans 
fault. Gods power to govern man by Laws, though he gives 
no particular reaſon of every Poſurve precept. The —_ of 
Goas creating man with freedom of will largely ſhewed from 
Simplicius ; and the true account of the Origine of evil.Gods 
permitting the fall makes him not the author of it.T he account 
which the Scriptures grue of the Origine of evil compared 
with that of Heathen Philoſophers.The antiquity of the opi- 
non of aſcribing the Origine of evil to an evil principle. Of 
the judgement of the Periians, Agyptians and others about 
:t.Of Manichaiſm The opinion of the ancient Greek Philoſo- 
phers , of Pyihagoras, Plato,zhe Stoicks , the Origine of evil 
not from the neceſſity of matter. The remainaers of the hiſto- 
ry of the fall among the Heathens, Of the malignity of Dx- 
mons. Providence vindicated as to the ſufferings of the good, 
and impunity of bad men, An account of both from natural 
light, manifeſted by Seneca, Plutarch, and others. 


|þ being now manifeſted not only that there is a God, but 
that the world had iis Berng from him ; it thence follows 
by an eaſie and rational Deduttion, that there is a particular 
hand of Divine providence, which upholds the world in its 
| Bring, and wiſely diſpoſcth all events in it. For it is a moſt 
| by _ irrational 


rrrational and abſurd opinion to aſſert a Deity and deny 
providence : and in nothing did Ep:carus more difcover the, 
' weakneſiand puerility of Ins judgement than inthis, Indeed, 
if Epicurus bad no other deſign 1n aſſerting a Dezty, than ( as 
many ancient Ph:loſophers imagined ) to avoid the imputa- 
tion of dire Arherſm , and yer to take away all foundations 
of Religion, he muſt needs be ſaid to ſerve his Hypotheſis well, 
though he did affert the Being of an excellent nature which 
he called God; while yer he made him: fir as it were with his 
elbows folded up in the Heavezxs, and taking no cognizance of 
humane: aCtions. For he well knew, that if the belief of 
Divine Providence were once rooted out of mens minds, the 
thoughts of an excellent Being above the Heavens, would 
have no more awe or power upon the hearts and lives of 
men, than the telling men that there are Fewels of ineſtima- 
ble value in the Indies, makes them more ready to pay 
taxes to their Princes, For that Philoſopher could not be 
ignorant, that it is not worth but power, nor /p:culation but 
s:ttereſ}.that rules the. world, The poor Tenant more re- 
oards his petty Landlord , than the greateſt Prince in the 
world that hath. nothing to ds with -him., and he thinks, he 
bath great reaſon for it ,] for he neither fears puniſhment nor 
hopes tor reward from him ; whereas his Landlrd may dif. 
poſſeſs him' of all he hath upon diſpleaſure, and may advan- 
tage him:the moft: if he. gains his favour : Suppoling then 
that there-were-ſuch an excellent Being in the world which 
was compleatly happy in himſelf, and thought it an impair- 
ing of his happirief to trouble himſelf with an inſpettion of 
the world ; Relzgion might then be indeed derived : relegen- 
de, but not 2 rel1gando ,, there might be ſome pleaſure in con- 
templating -his nature, but chere could be no obligation to 
obedience, | So that Epicurms was the firſt founder of a kind 
. of Philbſophical Antinomianiſm , placing all Rel:gion in a 
veneration of the Deity purely for its ow# e-ccellency withour 
any ſuch 'mercenary eye ( as tnoſe who ſerve God for their 
own :ends, as they fay , are apt to have } to reward and 
puniſhment, And. I much doybt that good woman whom the 
flory:goes of 5 who-mm an. Enthuſiaſtick;poſture ran up and 
down the ftreets with emblems in her hands, fire in the one 
as 
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a5 ſhe ſaid to burn up Heaven , and water in the other to 
quench Hell, that men might ſerve God purely for himſelf, 
would if ſhe had compaſſed her deſign,ſoon have brought Pro- 
ſelyres enough to Epicurms, and by burning Heaven would 
have bxrnt up the cords of Religion, and 3n quenching Hell 
would have e.xti7gwſbed the awe and fear of a Deity 1n the 
world, Indeed the incomparable excellency and perfeition 
which is in the Divine Nature, to ſpirits advanced to a noble 
and generous he:ght in Religion , makes them exceedingly 
vaine their choice , while | aiſregard whatever rivals 
with God for it ; but were it not for thoſe Mdagnetical hooks 
of obedience and eternal intereſt, there are tew would be 
drawn toa due conſideration of , much leſs a delight in ſo 
amiable and excellent a nature. And it is impoſlible to con- 
ceive, why God in the revelation of his Will ſhould ever ſo 
much as mention a future puniſhment, or promiſe an eternal 
reward, were not the conſideration of thele things the ſinews 
of Religion. 

Which they whoſe deſign was t®undermine the yery 
foundations on which all Religion was built, underſtood far 
better, than thoſe weak pretended advancers of Religion, 
who while inſuch a way they pretend to advance it, do only 
blow it up. For if men ought not .to have an eye and reſþet# 
to their own future condition, nor ſerve God on the account 
of his power to make our ſouls miſerable or happy, much leſs 
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ought men to ſerve God with any regard to his Providence , 


fince the matters which Providence 1s employed'about in this 
world, are of infinitely leſs moment, than thoſe which concern 
our future ſtate, Andif we areto have no eye on Divine 
providence in the exerciſe of Religion , we ſhall ſcarce be able 
to underſtand for what end God ſhould take fo much care of 
mankind, and manifeſt ſo much of his goodnefito them, were 
it not to quicken them in their ſearch after him, and: excite 
them to the more chearful obedience to him. And when 
once we queſtion to what end God troubles himſelf with the 
world, we are come next door to Epicurms, and may in few 
fteps more delight in the flowers of his Garden. For this was 
his ſtrongeſt plea againſt Providence, that ir-was'beneath' the 
Aajeſty and excellency of the Divize narare to ſtoop fo -_= 
an 
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and trouble himſelf ſo far, as to regard what was done. on | 

earth, This being one of his Rate Sententie or wndoubted Diog.1.2 vil. 
MAXINS. T0 WAXG enV 3) apheamy 7% av 7 ae yuarntiye, 7e "We 
gies, The Bleſſed and Immortal Being , neuher hath any 
smployment himſelf, nor troubles himſelf with others. Which 
as Maxim T yrius well obſerves, is rather a deſcription of a 


Sardanapalus than a Deity , nay of a worſe than a Sardana- 


- pals, for. he inthe midſt of all his ſofrnef and effeminacy 
would yet entertain ſome counſels for the ſafety and good of 


his Empire , but Epicurus his Deity is of ſo texder a nature, 
that the leaft thoughr of b»ſ5:ef would quite fpoile his hap- 


pineſ. This opinion of Epicurus made the more raiſed- 
ſpirited Moraliſts ſo far contemn the unworthy 
ſions which he entertained of the Divine nature, 


A 
[f 


preben- 


at they 


degraded him from the very title of a Philoſopher in it, and 
ranked him beneath the moſt fabulous Poets, who had writ 
ſuch unworthy things of their Gods, as is evident by the cen- 
ſures which Tully, Plmtarch and others paſs upon him for 
this very opinion. Ayd they tell him that ſome of their 
own #:erz were of a more zoble and excellent ſpirit than Epi- 
gurus his Deity, who abhorred ſoftneſs and Idlenefs, and 
made ir their greateſt delight to do good to their Countreys, 
But | Epicurus muſt needs make his God of his own humour 
( the uſual flattery which men. bear to themſelves, to think 
that moſt excellent which they delight in moſt ) as Xenophanes 
was wont to ſay of his horſe, if he were to deſcribe a God, it 
would be with a curled main, abroad cheft, cc. and in every 
thing like himſelf. Had Epicnrmas himſelf fo little of an 
"—_ in him, asnot to make it fore part of his delight 
to underſtand the affairs of the world ? or at leaſt did he 
take.no_.plesſure in the: watks of his famous garden, nor to 


order his trees, and ſer his 


flomers, and contrive every thing 


far his own delight? Would Eprcarms then count this a parr 
of bis bappizeſ ? and is it snconſiſtene with the happineſs of the 
Deity to- take notice of the world: and order all things tn it 
for his own glory? Muſt ſaexcellent a nature as Gods was, 
" by his own acknowledgement, be preſently red with buſts 
neſt, when the more excellsnt. any.rature is, the more aftve 
able to comprehend and diſpatch 
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matters of moment with the-leaft d:;/urbance to its ſelf > -T9 
it pleaſure to a Nurſe to fill the, child with her milk? doth 
the S## rejoyceto help the world with his conſtant light ? and 
doth a Fountain. murmur till it be delivered of its ftreams 
which may refreſh. the ground ? and is 'it no delight to the 
Divine natere to. behold the effefts of his goodnefi upon the 
world ? We ſee here then the foundation on which Epicurus 
went, viz. that his God .muſt-be like h:mſel/f, or there muſt 
be noxe , and truly he might more ſuitably ro his principles 
queſtion His exiſtence, rhan ſuppoſing his exiſtence deny his 
Providence on ſuch miſerable accounts as theſe are, which 
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yet are the chief which either Epicurus Or Lucretius. could 
bring againſt. it, from the conſideration of the Divine 


Aaat ures. 

The which to any one who conſiders it, doth' neceſſarily 
3nfer. a peculiar eye and hand of Providence inthe world. 
For can we imagine thac a Being of Infinite knowledge ſhould 
be ignorant of what is done in the world ? and of Infinite 
pawer, ſhould ftard by and leayethings to chance and fortune? 
which were at firſt. coxtrived and brought into Berng by the 
cantrivance of his Wiſdom, and exerciſcef his Power. - And 
where the foundation of exeſtence lies wholly and ſolely in 
the power -of an Infinite Being producing, - the-ground of 
continuance Of that exiſtence muſt lye in the ſame power 
conſerving. When men indeed effe& any thing, the work, 
4nay- continue, whatever become of him that did it, but the 
reaſon of that is, beeauſe what. man doth , is out of matter 
already: exiſtent; and'his: work. is only ſetting materials to- 
gether , tut now what God effects, he abſolutely-gives a Being 
to, and therefore. its duration depends on his conſervation. 
What 1 , once 41 its Being, Tgrant, will continue tall ſome 
greater force than its. ſelf. put it out of Being ; but withall 
1 add, that Gods withdrawing bis Conſervation is lo great 
a force , as muſt needs put that Being which had its ex- 
sftence from his power, out of the condition it was in by it: 
The Light-of the Sun continnues in the air, and aslong as 
the Su2 communicates it, nothing can extinguiſh / the lzghr, 
but what will put out the. Sz : but could we ſuppoſe. he 
Snz to withdraw. his beams, what becomes of the /ighr os X. 
This - 


This is the caſe of all Beizgs, which come from an 7nfinite 
power, their ſubſiſtence depends on a continual emanatior: of 
che ſame power which gave them Being : and when once this 
is withdrawn, all thoſe Beings which were produced by 
this. power muſt needs relapſe into nothing, Beſides,” what 
dependence is there upon each other in the moments of the du- 
ration of any created Being ? The-mode of exiſtence in a 
creature is but contingent and poſſible, and nothing is implyed 
in the zotion of an exiſtent creature, beyond meer poſſibility 
of exiſtence : what is it then which gives a&ual exiſtence to 
it.? that cannot be zes ſelf : for it would be neceſſarily exi- 
ſtent : if another then gives exfence., this ex:/tence muſt 
wholly depend upon kim who gave it -: for nothing can con- 
tinue exiſtence to its ſelf, bur what may give it to its ſelf, 
( for it gives it for the moment it continues it ) and what gives 
exiſtence to its ſelf, muſt neceſſarily exiſt, which is repugnant 
to the very notion of a created Being : So that either we muſt 
deny a-poſſib:lity of non-exiſtence , or annihilation in a crea- 
zxre, Which follows upon neceſſity of exiſtence , or elſe we 
muſt aſſert that the duration Or continuance of acreature in 
its Being doth immediately depend on Divine Providence and 
(onſervation , with is with as much reaſon as frequency 
ſaid to be a continued Creation. But yet further : was an 
Infinite Wiſdom, and - power neceſſary to pur things into that 
order they are in? and isnot the ſame receſſary for the Go- 
verning ofthem 2? I cannot ſee any reaſon to think that the 
power of matter when ſer in motion, ſhould either bring 
things into that exquiſite order and dependence which the 
parts of the world have upon each other : much leſs chat by 
the meer force of that firſt -0rzoz all things ſhould continue 
in the. fate they are in. Perperual motion is yer one of the 
deſiderata of the world : the moſt exquiſite Mechaniſm 
cannot put an ergine beyond the neceſſiry of being looked 
after ; can we then think this dull, unattive matter, meerly 
by the force of its firſt mor:on ſhould be able ſtill to produce 
the efetts which are ſeen in the world, and to keep it from 
tumbling, at leaſt by degrees, into its priſtine C-ass ? It was 
an Infinite Power, I grant, which gave that firſt motion , 
but that it gave power to continue that motion till the Confira» 
Ppp 2 gration 
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2ratzon of the world, remains-yet tobe proved. Some there- 
tore finding that in the preſent ſhare of theworld, marter 
will not ſerve 'for allrhe-noted 'and:common Phexomenu -of 
the word, have called 'in the help of a Spirit of Nature, 
which may ſerve inftead ofa xAlzr-midw:fe ito Alutter, to 
help her in her production of things, . Qr, as:thonph Goa 
had a Plarality of workds.to look after, they :haye takeneare 
ro ſubſtitute him a Yzcar inthis, which 1s che .Spirit of Na- 
ture. But we had rather believe: God himſclfto tbe perpery-.. 
ally Reſident in the 'world, and:that the power which gives 
life, and-being and motion roeverything inthe world,''is no-. 
thing elſe but. his own providence , eſpecially fincewe have 
learnt from himſelf, thatit is 5% him we live and move and 
have our being. . 

Thus then we fee a neceſliry of afferting Divine Pro- 
widence whether we conſider the Divize Nature, or the:Phe- 
#omena of :the world, but 'yet the cafe is not ſo clear bur 
there are two grand objettions behind , which haye been 
the continual.exercife of the wits of inqueſitive 'men almoſt 
in all Ages of the world. The one concerns the firſt Origine 
of evil, the other concerns the diſpenſations of providence , 
whence it comes to. paſs that good men fare {0 hard-in.the 
world,” when the bad triumph and flouriſh, if -theſe zwo can - 
be cleared with any ſatzfattion to reaſon, it will be the higheſt 
vindication of Divine Providence , and a great evidence of 
the Divinity of the Scriptures, which gives us ſuch clear - 
light and direRion in theſe protound ſpeculations, which the 
dim reaſon of man was ſo mach to ſeekiin, . 

I begin with the Origine of wil, for, sf there be a hand 
of providence which orders all things in the world, how comes 
evil then into it without Gods being the eAuthor ; ba ? Which 
is a ſpeculation of as great depth as neceſſity, it highly con- 
cerning. us to entertain the higheſt apprehenſions of. Gods ho- 
linef,, and how far he is from being the author of ſm, and 
it- 15 likewiſe a maiter of ſome difficulty: ſo to explain the 
Origine of evil as to make it appear that God is not the au- 
thor of it, _ I eafily then aſſent ro what Or:gen fſaich on this 
ſubje&; when Celſzs. upon- ſome miſtaken places of Screp- 
zwre, had charged the Seripture with laying the Orig17e + Q 

| evi 


evil upon God; Y1zÞ 3 "ay Or ms 67. Tf oy avIpumrs Ffema one 
ws $5 ©, Jv egms tn Ty quoe nav, oy Tio x) 1 ff 
x94 may Fen av Jens. If any thing which calls for OHY CM 
quiry be of difficult inveſtigation, that which concerns the Ori- 
neof evils is ſuch a thing ; and as Simplicius well be- 
Sins\his diſconrſe on this ſubjeft , wel 5 vamoras f xewoy 5 
\ Aoy Or wt xs Sropdotleis, 1; ffs 70 Ieor ana; ain 
Yew , 2 * Fi inlay vaywnas mis dgrts Sitmiegts , x; mals 
% dAuTus Smears Wears 760 wh %gAa5 timnoysV1as. duriw. 
| The diſputes concerning the nature and origine of evil,not being 
wel ftlated, is the cauſe of great impiety towards God, and per- 
wverts the principles of good life, and involves them in innume- 
rable Jon who are not able to give a rational account of 
#t, . So muckhthen is it our great concernment to fix on ſure 
grownds in the reſolution ofthis important queſtion ; in which 
I intend not to lanch out into the depth and intricacies of it, 
as it relates to any internal porpeſes of Gods will, (which is be- 
yond our preſent ſcope ) bur I ſhall only take that account of 
it whichthe Scripture plainly gives in relating the fall of the 
firff man.” For the clearing of which I ſhall proceed in this 
method : | | 
| FL That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the author 
of fin. 
" That the account which the Scriptare gives of the Origine 
of evil, doth not charge it upon God. | 

3. That no account given by Philoſophers of the Origine of 
evil, is ſo clear and rational as this is. 

4. That the moſt material circumſtances of this account are 
atteſted by the Heathens themſelves. 

I. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the author 
of ſin. . For if the Scriptures be true, we are bound without 
heſitation to yield our aſſent tothem in their plazx and direct 
affirmations, and there can be no greund of ſuſpending aſſent, 
as to any thing which pretends to be a Divine Truth , but 
the want of certain evidence, whether it be of D:vine Reve- 
lation or no... No doubt it: would be one of the moſt effe- 
tual wayes to put an end to the numerous controverſies of 
the Chriſtian world ( eſpecially to thoſe bold diſputes con- 
ceraing the merhod and order of Gods decrees ) if the plain 
E Ppp 3 and 
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: and undoubted afſertions of Scripture-were made the Rule 


and. Standard, whereby we ought to judge of ſuch things as 
are more. obſcure and ambiguous. And could men bur reſt 
contented with thoſe things which.concern their eternal 
happinef, and the meazs in order to it (which on that account 
are written with all imaginable perfpicnir in Screpture:) and 
the moment of all other controverſtes be judged .by their re- 
ference totheſe, there would be fewer controverſies and 
more Chrsſtians in the world. Now there are two grand 
principles which concern mens eternal condition , of which 
we have the greateſt certainty from Scripture, and on which 
we may with ſafety rely, without perplexing our minds about 
thoſe more nice and ſubtile ſpeculations ( which it may be 
are uncapable of all full and p-rcicular reſolution ) and choſe 
are, That the ruine and deſtruttion of man 1s wholly from 
himſeif , and that his ſalvation «s from God alone. If.then 
mans r4ine and miſery be from himſelf , which the Scripture 
doth ſo much #caulcate on alÞ occaſions; then without con- 
troverſie that which is the 6auſe_of all the miſery of humane 
nature, is wholly from himſelt too, which is, ſz. So that 
if the main ſcope and deſign of the Scripture-be true, God cannot 
be the author of that, by which. ( without the intervention 
of the mercy of God ) mans miſery #unavoidably falls upon 
him. For with what authority and Majeſty doth God inthe 
Scripture forbid all manner of fin? with what |earneſtneſ 
and 3»portanity doth he woo the finner to forſake his fin 2 
with what /oathing and deteſtation doth he mention ſin? with 
what juſtice and ſeverity doth he puniſh fin > with what wrath 
and indignation doth he threaten contumacious finners ? 
And is it poſlible , ( after all this and much more, recorded 
in the Scriptures, to expreſs the holineſs of Gods nature, his 
hatred of ſin , and his appointing a day of judgement for the 
ſolemn puniſhment of _ ) to imagine that the Scr- 
ptures do in the leaſt aſcribe the Origine of evil to God, or 
make him the Author of Sin ? Shall not the judge of all the 
world dy right ? will a Cod of Infinite Fuftice, Purity , and 
Holineſi, puniſh the ſinner for that which himſelf was. the 
cauſe of ? Far be ſuch unworthy thoughts from our appre- 
benfions of a Deity, much more of that God whom we believe 
to 


"B+ 


to: have declared his mind ſo much to the contraty, that 
we cannot believe that and the Scriptures to be true to- 
Sether, : 

Taking it then for granted in the general , that God cannot 
be. the author of ſin, we come to enquire, whether the account 
which the Scripture &** of the Origine of evil, doth any way 
charge it upon God © There are only two wayes , accord- 
ing to the hiſtory of the fall of man recordedin Scriprure , 
whereby men may have any ground to que izon whether God 
were the cauſe of mans fall ? either firſt, by the giuggg him 
that poſitive Law, which was the occaſion of nl ; Or 
ſecondly, by leaving him to the liberty of his own will, Firſt, 
The giving of that poſitive Law cannot be the leaſt ground of 
laying mans fault on God, becauſe, 1. Ir was moſt ſuitable 
to the mature of a rational creature to be governed by Laws, 
or declarations of the Will- of his Maker For conſidering 
man-asafree agent , there can be no way imagined ſo conſo= 
nant tothe nature of man as this was, becauſe thereby he 
might declare his obedience to God to bethe matter of his 
free choice, For where there is a capacity of reward, and 
puniſhment, and afting in the conſideration of them, there 
muſt be adeclaration ofzhe will of the Law-giver, according 
to whieh man may expe&-either his reward or puniſhment, 
If.it were ſuitable to Godsnature to promiſe /ife to man up- 
on- obedience , it was not unſuitable to it to expect obedience 
. to: every declaration of his will, conſidering the abſolute 
ſoveraignty and Dominion which God had over man as being 
his creature, and. the indiſpenſible obligation which was in 
the nature of man to obey whatever his Maker did command 
him, So that God had full and abſolute right to require 
from: man, what he did as to the Law- which Te gave him to 
obey., and in the general we cannot conceive, how there 
ſhould be a teſtimony of mans obedience rowards his Creator, 
without ſome. declaration of his Creators Will, . Secondly, 
God had full power and authority , not only to govern man by 
Laws, but to determine mans general obligation to obedience to 
that particular poſitive precept by the breach of which man fell, 
If Gods power over man was univerſal and unlimited, what 
reaſon. can there be t9o-imagine it ſhould not extend to 
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ſuch a poſicive Law > Was it, becauſe the matter of this Law 
ſeemed too low for God to command his creature ? but what- 
ever the matter of the Law was, obedience to God was the 
great exd of it, which man had teſtified as much in that 7:- 
ſtance of it as in any other whatſoever ; and inthe violation 
of it were implyed the higheſt aggraugions of diſobedience , 
for Gods power and authority was aS" much contemned, his 
goodneſs ſlighted, his Truth and faitBfulnefs queſtioned, his 
Name diſhonoured, his Majeſty affronted in the breach of thar, 
as of any other Law whatſoever it had been, If the Law 
wer&Kyic to be obſerved, the greater was the ſi of drſobe- 
dience; if the weight 'of the matter was not ſo great in its 
ſelf, yet Gods authority added the greateſt weight toit;, and 
the ground of obedzence is not to be fetched” from the nature 
of the thing required, but from the authority of the Legiſla- 
tor. Or .was 1; then becauſe God concealed from man his 
counſel in giving of that poſitive precept ? Hath not then a 
Legiſlator power to require any thing , but what. he ſarefies 
every one of his reaſon in commanding it ? if ſo, what be- 
comes of obedience and ſubjeftion ? ir will be impoſlible to 
make any probative precepts on this account , and the Le- 
giſlator muſt be charged with the dsſobedzence of his ſubjefts, 
where he doth not give a particular acconnt of every thing 
which he requires , which as it concerns hnwmane Legiſlators 
( who have not that abſolute power and authoricy which 
God hath) is contrary to all Laws of Policy and the general 
ſenſe of the world. This Plutarch gives a good account of, 
when he diſcourſeth ſo rationally of the ſobriety which-men 
ought to uſe intheir inquiries into the grounds and reaſons 
of Gods altions , for, faith he, Phyſitians will give preſcripti« 
ons without giving thePatient a particular _ of every cir 
eumſtance in them: 5% 50 vs av0pom vous mw), nivaogy 
dn&s 5,50 x, munre peavh wor, any 31) 3) hone? nopudi jrolee of 
menywd ro. Neither have humane Laws alwayes apparent 
reaſon far them, nay ſome of them,are to appearance ridzculons; 
for which he inſtanceth- in that Law of the Lacedemonian 
Ephors, wi wigew wigerg, to which no other reaſon was an- 
nexed but this, 4) -1i0e0; mis vouors ds wi yanems boy dumils : 
they commanded every Magiſtrate at the entrance of his office 
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to.ſhave himſelf, and gave this reaſon for it, that they might 
learn to obey- Laws themſelves, He further inſtanceth, in the 
Roman cuſtom of manumiſſiun, their Laws about teſtaments, 
Solons Law againſt weatrality in ſeditions , and concludes 
thence, x} 32s mMmds av ms vc6m1 vouuy dmmas, wire 3 Migop 
x0 7% vous wire Tw dumiey ouvics irgns hs wap bay. Any 
one would eaſily find many abſurdities in Laws, who doth ot 
conſider the intention of the Le i/lator, or the ground of what 
he requires. Ti Ny davuay, faith he, & 7 &rWwmys mws nw y y- 
Twy Juogiimu!, 5% fumoegy Br T0 AF Uewy cmeiv, o mwvi Aba To 
a Urear,mhs 5 acyTECN F djpaprayoviuy rordgemy What wondey 
is it if we are ſo puzled to give an account of the attions of men, 
that we ſbould be to _u- tothoſe of the Deity? This cannot 
be then any ground on the account of meer reaſon, to lay 
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the charge of mans diſobedience uponGod, becauſe herequired 


from him the obſervance of that .poſirzve command of not 


eating of the forbidden fruit. 


The only thing then left,is, whether God be not lyable to thay. 


charge as he left man to the liberty of bis will : And that 
-may be grounded on two things, either that God did not 
Create manin ſuch a condition, 4nwhich it had been smpoſſible 
for him 10 have ſinned;or that knowing hs temptation be did not 
give him power to reſiſt it, It neither of theſe will lay any 
Imputation of the Origine of evil upon God, then God will 
appear to be wholly ;free from it. Firſt, concerning mans 
being created a free agent , if the determination of the Schools 
be good, that poſſiv:lity of .ſinning is implied in the very. 
notion of a creature, and conſequently that smpeccability is 
repugnant to the nature of a created Being , then we ſee a 
neceſſary reaſon, why man wascreated in a ſtate of liberry - 


Seite Gs 


Vid Thom, tp. 
q. 63» art. Is 
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tent. (.2.4ift.7, 


but endeayouring to ſhew that the grounds of our Rejigion: {et. 9. 


are not repagnant to natural-reſon, I ſhall rather make. aſe 
of the Teſtimony of ſnch who profeſſed tobe followers of 
nothing elſe but: reaſor and Philoſophy. Among whom 1 
ſhall make choice of Simplicixs both tor the reaſon he pro-: 
duceth, and becauſe he is fartheſt from any /aſpicion of par<: 
tiality, by reaſon of his known oppoſition to the e Hofaick: 
Hiſtory of the Creation. . He then in his Commentaries on 
Epiftet us profelſedly diſputes this very ſubjeR of the Grigine 
vv Qqq | of 


Com. ia Fjift, 
cap. 349 175» 
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of evil, and after having rejeted that fond opinion of rws 
principles, one of good, and the other of evi/, undertakes to 
give an account whence evil came into the wor/d, which 
becauſe ir tends ſo much to the i[luſtrating our preſent ſubjeR, 
I ſhall give a1; account of, God, faith he, who 5 the fountain 
and _—_ of all good, not only produced things which were 
in themſelves good, nor only thoſe things which were of a 
midale nature, but the cxtreams too, which were ſuch things 
which were apt to be perverted from that which 1s according 
to nature, to that which we call evil. And that after thoſe bo- 
ayes whith were (as he ſuppoſeth ) incorruptible, others were 
produced which are ſubjett to mutation and corruption , and ſo 
after thoſe ſouls which were immutably fixed in good, others 
were produced which were lyable to be perverted fromit ,, that 
fo the riches of Gods goodneſs might be diſplayed in making to 
exiſt all beings which are capable of it ,, and that the _— 
might be perfe& in having all ſorts of Beings init, Now, he 
ſuppoſerh, char all thoſe Beings which are above this ſublunary 
world art ſuch as are immutably good , and that the loweſt 
ſort of Beings which are lyable to be pervertedro evil, are ſuch 
which are fo below. Therefore, faith he, the ſoul being of 
a more noble and immutable nature, while it is by its ſelf, doth 
not partake of evil ; but it being of a nature apt to be joyned 
with theſe terreſtrial bodies ( by the providence of the anthor 
of the Univtr ſe who produced furh ſouls, that fo both extreams 
might be joyned by the bonds of vital union”) thereby it" be« 
comes ſenſible of thoſe evils and pains which the body wu ſubjett 
te; but theſe things are not properly evils but rather good, con- 
ſiaering our terreſtrial bodies as parts of the Univerſe which is 
wuphela by the changes and viiſunde which are in this lower 
world, Which he largely diſcourſes on to fhew that thoſe 
particular alterattons which are in' bodies ;; do-conduce 
rather to the perfeftion and beanty of the Univerſe, than are 
any real evi/s in it. But now , faith he, for the origine of 
thoſe things which are properly evils, viz. moral evils, 
which are +. 4 dv0gonivys Sys Hainuzre , 'the lapſts and er- 
rors of the humane ſoul , we are to conſider, that there are- 
ſouls of a more excellent nature than ours are , which are im- 
mutably good ; and the ſouls of brutes are of a lower kind than 
ours 


ours are,and yet are middle between the rational & vegetative, 
baving ſomething 1n them parallel both 10 the appetites and cvils 
which are in men, which will therefore be under jtvod by an ac- 
count of the other. "H 5 davdgwmvn (uy, winn aegrfiton ih) Te ac 
dra wivsans Wuevy bid Te TW ow Th fuNirh voig dregmiTe, x, Sic 
mw T4 v3 wile, 1) TW ac xg mw ic hw megs 0 op ovyyerory þ 
days Cons; air Seou@r Cons own i Ted ve x; nam, Sid 
+$ anTtEeos 9.0405, more WW megs HAvaA,mmre 5 aeys TAY TH were ?), 

The ſoul of man us nexus utrinſq, munas,in the middle between 
thoſe more excellent Beings which perpetually remain above , 
with which it partakes in the ſublamity of its nature and nn- 
derſtanding, and thoſe inferior terreſtrial Beings with which 
it communicates through the vital union which it bath with the 
body, and by reaſon of that freedom and indifferexcy which it 
hath, it ſometimes ts aſſimilated to the one, ſometimes to the 
other of theſe extreams. So that while it approacheth to the na- 
ture of the ſuperior Beings, it keeps it ſelf free from evil, but 
becauſe of its freedom it = ſometimes ſink, down into theſe 
lower things , and fo he calls the cauſe of all evil in the ſoul 
TW auToan 1gYodby tis mods Woyrov Tomy, its volnntary deſcent 
3nto this lower world, and immerſing it ſelf in the: feculency 
of terreſtrial matter. »g.v quay ?} dugiBonoy The, X?, Stgetvay rao 
An 1g. Tum i arciow, My «7s Vatn, ws ome opnt XY varikyas 

Ts x) dvieas, For though the ſoul be of a kind of Amphibious 
nature, yet it is not forced either upwards or downwards, but 
atts ether way according toits internal liberty.- Bin, faj.h he, 

whitt the rational. ſoul keeps that power which it hath in its 

hands over the body, and makes uſe of it only as an infirument 
for its own good, fo long it keeps pure and free from any ſtain 
of evil; but when tt once forgets the ſinilitude it hath; with the 

more excellent Being, and throws away the Scepter of its power, 

and drowns it {elf in the body and bruitiſh affeitiors ( prefer- 

ing the pleaſure of ſenſe above that of reaſon ) whtn ir ſo far 
degenerates bel,w the principles of reeſon , thet inſtead of 
commanding the bruitiſh faculties it becomes a ſluye to chew, 
then it conceives and brings forth evil ,, but this it doth nat 

through any coadtion or neceſſity, but through the abu/e of that 

power and liberty which it hath : For the choice is a propey 

ation of the ſoul it ſelf ,, which he proves from hence, becauſe 

Qqq2 God 
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Gd and the Laws, and ell. good men, do not. meaſure the good 
and evil of attions.ſo. much by the event, as by the will and 
intention of the perſon ; and that puniſhment and reward have 
chiefly arefpet tothoſeÞ And therefore men are pardoned for 
what they do out of conſtraint and force, and the fault us aſcri- 
bed, © red negforn te Bralouifp, not to him that did it, but 
to him that forced him-to the doing of it.. And ſo from hence 
he concludes, that becauſe of the freedom of. the will. of man, 
nothing elſe can be ſaid to be the author of evil properly, but 
the ſoul of man; and concludes that 5 Ao with this ex- 
cellent ſpeech, "Eopvles iv Thu dimiay Ts xgunt, napred Te qovy 
bee, in 60985 xyxicds.dyainOr, Sim T9 xgx0v 1 muy nga? 
QUTEEETIOS,,. X, 5% 6 O89; * & ws fie 79 19400 TmenTey 1 Nv, 
Tx &y ms + Otty mmemm F avarmue auriw ov xewgnounre 
Biaiva, rg s; nguev iy T0 G1 eg? hoy * 1grre ff) aggatets 
- ay ers duipupen dun} av darma Myr Jigics, Having thus 
found out the true Origine of evil, let us cry out with a loud 
voice, that God us not the author of ſin, becauſe the ſoul freely 
doth that. which is evil, and net God, for if the ſoul were 
forced to do what it doth , one. might juftly lay the blame 
on God , who permits ſuch a force to.be offexed it, neither 
could it bg properly evil which.the ſoul was conſtrained to ;, but 
ſmee it 4 freely, out of choue, the ſoul muſt alone be ac- 
counted the author and cauſe of: evil... Thus we ſee that God 
cannot with any fhadow of reaſon be accounted the . author 
of .ev:l, becauſe he gave the ſoul of man a principle of 57- 
ternal freedom, when the very * - 90 atting. which the 
ſoul had, put it into a. cepacity of ftanding. as well as falling. 
And certainly, he can never :be ſaid .to. be the cauſe of. t 
breaking of a perſon, who gave him a ſtock to-ſert up with , 
and ſuppoſed him able to manage it when he gave it him , in- 
deed had not man had this freedowof will, he could not have 
Fallen ,_ but then neither had he been a rational Agent, which 
ſuppofing no corruption, doth ſpeak freedom: of, ation... So 
that while we enquire after the Origine of evil we have no 
other cauſe to aſſign it to but mans ab»/e of that free power 
of acting which he had , but if we will be ſo curious as. to 
enquire further, why God did create man with Tuch a free- 
dom. of will, and not rather fix his ſoul immurably on good 3 


if the order of beings be no-ſatisfaRory reaſon for.it, we can 
give ne other than that why he made way, or the world at all, 
which\was the good pleaſure of his Will, 

But ſecondly, ſuppoſing Gods giving man this. freedom of 
will, doth nat entitle him to be the author of evil , doth not 
his leaving man to this _ of his in the rempration, . make 
bim the cauſe of ſin ?'T anſwer no, and that on theſe ac- 
Counts... | 

1. Becauſe man ſtood then upon ſuch terms, that he could 
not fall bue by bis own free and volumtaryatt , he had a power 
to ſtand.,,' in that there was no principle of corruption at all 
in his facalties, but he had a pure and wndefiled foul which 
could not -be polluted without 1ts. own conſent : Now it had 
been repugnant to:the terms on which man ſtood- { which 
were the tryal of his obedience to his Creator had he been 
irreſiſtsbly determined any way, Simpliciuns puts this queſti- 
on after the former diſcourſe, Whether God may not be called 
the author of fin, becauſe he permits the ſoul to uſe her liberty ? 
bat, faith he, he that ſaith God ſhould not have permitted this- 
uſe. of its freedom tothe ſoul, muſt ſay one of theſe two things,. 
either that the ſoub being of ſuch a nature as ts maifferent to 

good or evil, it ſhould have been wholly keps from the chooſing 
evil, or elſe that it ſhould have -been-made of ſuch a nature that 
5t-ſhould not bave had a power of chooſmg evil, The firſt is ir- 


rational and: abſurd ;, for what freedom and liberty had that-- 


been where there was no choice * and what choice could there 
have been where the mind was neceſſitated only to one fart ? For 
the ſecond we are to conſider, faith he, that no evil is in it ſelf 
weſtrable,or to-be-choſon ,- but withal, if this power of detexmi- 
ning it ſelf ether way muſt be taken away, it muſt bs either 
as ſomething not good, or as ſome great evil , and whoever 
ſaith ſo; doth not conſider, how many things in the world there 
are, which are accounted good and deſirable things, yet are no 


ways comparable with this freedom of Will, For it excells alb 
ſublunary Beings , and there-u none would rather deſire to be: 
# Brute or Plant than man; if God then ſhtwed his goodneſs in 
giving to inferior beings ſuch perfettions which are far below 
this, . 15 it any ways incongruou to Gods nature and goodneſs to 


give man. the freedom of his .attions,. and a ſelf-determining: 
Q4qq3 
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power;though he permitted him the free'uſe of it. Beſides, as 
that author realons , had God to prevent mans 'ſin taken away 
the Liberty of his will, he had likewiſe deſtroyed the foundati- 
. 07 of all vertue, and the very nature of man ;, for vertue would 
not have been_ſuch, had there been no poſſibility of ating con« 
trary ;, and mans nature would have been divine,becauſe impec- 
cable. Therefore, ſaith he, though we attribute thy ſelf -de- 
termining power to God as the Author of it,which was ſo neceſ- 
fary in the order of the Unrwerſe,we have no reaſon to attribute 
the Origine of that evil ta God which comes by the abuſe of that 
liberty. For, as he further adds, God doth not at all cauſe that 
averſion from Good, which « #n the ſoul when it ſins, but ojly 
gave ſuch a power to the ſoul, whereby it might turn it ſelf 
ro evil, out of which God might afterwards —_—_— ſo much 
Paz 136, 187: £90d, which could not otherwiſe have been without it, So\conſo- 
—__ the Scripture doth that Philoſopher ſpeak. on- this 

ubje 0 | ; SR? & 777 : 0325 #1 4-145 
2. God cannat be ſaid to-be the author of ſin, though he did 
not prevent the fall of man, becauſe he did not withdraw be- 
fore hus fall any grace or aſſiſtance, which was neceſſary for 
his ſtanding. Had there been indeed a-neceſlity of /uperna- 
tural grace to be communicated to man: for every momertt to 
continue him in his nzccency, and had God betore mans fall 
withdrawn ſuch aſitance from him, without-which+it were 
zmpoſſible for him to have ſtood, it would be' yery. difficulc 
frecing God from being the cauſe of the Fall of may.. But 
we are not put to ſuch defficxlries for acquitting God: from 
being the author.of ſirz., for there appears. no receſſity At all 
for aſſerting any diftinion of ſufficient and efficacious grace 
in man betore his Fall, thar.the one ſhould belong. only: to 
a radical power of ſtanding, the other to every att of good 
which Adam did ; Forif Gad. made.man upright, he certain- 
ly gave him ſucha power as might-be brought into. @(& with- 
out the neceſſity of any ſupervenient att of grace, 10 elicite 
that habitual power into particular at#io7s, If the other 
were ſufficient, it was ſufficient for its exdz .and how could 
it be ſufficient. for .its- end, if notwithſtanding that , there 
were no poſſibility: of ſtanding, unlels efficaczors help were 
fupcradded to' it Þ'. God: would not certainly require My 
' | thins 
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thing from the creature in his itegrity , bur what he had i 
| power to obey , and if there were neceſſary further grace to' 
bring the power into at, then the ſabſtratting of this grace 
muſt be by way of puniſhment to man, which 'it is hard to 
conceive for what-it ſhould be, before man had ſinned, or 
elſe God muſt ſubſtyath this grace on purpoſe that man might 
fall, which would neceſſarily follow on this ſuppoſition, in 
which caſe Man would be neceſſitated to fall, veluti cum 
ſubdultis columnis domus neceſſaris corruit, as one expreſſeth | 
it, 45 4 houſe maſt needs fall when the pillars on which it ſtood 
are taken away from it, But now-if God withdrew not any 
effe tual grace from man, whereby. he muſt neceſſarily fall, 
then though God permit man to uſe his liberty, yer he can- 
not be ſaid to be any ways the author of evil , becauſe mar 
had till a poſſe ſs vellet , a power of ſtanding, if he had 
made right «/e of his Liberty ;'and God never took from 
man his adjutorinm quo potuit ſtare, & (inc quoi non potuit , 
as Divines call it, man enjoying ſtill his power , though by 
the abuſe of his Lebeyty he fell into ſin , ſothat granting God 
to-leave manto the uſe of his Liberty, yet we ſee 'God cannot 
in the leaft be «charged with:beiap the' Aathor of ſin, or of the 
Origine of evil, bythe Hiſtory ot the fall df man in Striprure * 
which was the thing to be cleared, WOES 
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' We come now in the t/5rd place to compare that account Se&, 8, 


given of the Origize of evil in Scripture, with that which 
was embrated- by: Heather i Philoſophers, in point- of reaſon! 
and evidence,” There» was. 'no one inquiry whatfoever' in 
which: thoſs who 'had nothing but matural- light to guide 
thein , :were more to ſeek for ſatisfaRtion in; 'than' this con-" 
cerning the Origrne of evil, They ſaw' by continual experi-- 
eqce how: prear a-Torremt of. both: ſorts of evils, of ſi and 
punifhiares;>did overflow the world j>bur they were like the 
e/Erypriery, who had ſufficient evidence.of the” overflowing 
their banks by the River Ne, but could not find out rhe 
ſpring or the head of it. The reaſon was, as corruption in- 
ar + in the world, ſo the means of inſtruttion and know- 
ledge'decayed ;- and lo as the Phenomena' grew greater, the 
reaſon .of chem was leſs underſtood, the knowledge of the 
Hiſtory of the firft e4ges of the world, through which = 
| ; could 
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could alone tome to the full underſtanding. of the true. cauſe 
of evil, infenlibly decaying in the ſeveral Nations : Infomuch 
that thoſe who are nor ar all acquainted with. that Hiſtory 


' of the world which was preſerved in Sacred Records among 


Hirrocl. 34 ate 
rea Carmiia, 
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the Jews, had nothing but their own uncertain conjeRtures 
ro 'g0 by , and ſome kind of obſcure traditions which were 
preſerved among them , which while they ſought to reRifie 
by their nterpretations, they made them more obſcure and 
falſe than they found them. They were certain of nothing 
but thac mankind was in a low and degenerate condition , and 
ſubjeR ro continual miſeries and calamities , they. who cryed 
up the moſt the aumx£tory , or the ;ſelf- determinsng power of 
the ſoul, could not certainly but ſtrangely wonder , that 
a. Principle indifferent to be carried either way, ſhould be ſo 
almoſt. fatally inclined to the worſt of them. Ir was very 
ſtrange that fince Reaſor ought to have the command of 
Paſſions by their own acknowledgement , the bruriſh part 
of the ſoul ſhould ſo maſter and enſlave the rational, and the 
beaſt ſhould fill caft the rader in man, the ſenſitive apperire 
ſhould throw off the power of the 7? 1342129, of that fa- 
calty of the ſoul which was deſigned for the Government of 
all the reſt, The Phzloſophers could nor be ignorant what 
ſlaves they were themſelves to this terreſtrial Hyle , how 
eaſily their moſt mertleſom ſouls were mired in the dirt, how 
deep they were ſunk, into corporeal pleaſures , that it was 
paſtthe power of their reaſon to help them out. Nay when 
the ſoul begins to be fledged again, after her 72expþvnors, or. 
moulting at her entrance into the body, which Plato ſpeaks 
of, and ftrives to raiſe her ſelf above this lower world , ſhe 
then feels the wesght of ſuch Plummers hanging at her feet , 
that they bring her down again to her former flutering up 
and down in her Cage of earth. So Hierocles complains , 


that when reaſon begins.to carry the ſoul to the perception 


of the moſt noble objeRts, the ſoul with a'gemtrous flight 

would ſoar above this world, im ws F midnmugis caxgis 

arg nn wautdioy , Vveogien?) ae3s naniay , were it not born 

down to that which u« evil by the force of paſſions, which hang. 

like leads upon the ſouls, feet, What aſtrange mnchudamdls 

thing muſt this needs be. to thoſe who beheld-the mm 
| 0 


_ of the effet, bur were to ſeek for the cauſe of ir? Ir conld 
not-but be clear to chem that the au7zZ4o0 they were wont 
to extoll ſo high , was ( in the ſtate man was now in) but a 
more noble name for ſlavery ; when themſelyes could not 
but. confeſs the 50-3, or inclination in the ſoul, was ſo ſtrong 
to the evil; and could that bean ever balance, where there 
was ſo much down weight in one of the ſcales ? unleſs they 
made, as ſome of them did , the voluntary inclinations of 
the ſoul to evil, anevidence of her /:berryin this moſt dege- 
nerate condition, as though it were any argument that the 
priſoner was the freer, becauſe he delighted himſelf in the 
noiſe of his ſhackſes. Neither was this diſorder alone at 
home in the ſoul, where there was ſtill a Xan:ippe ſcolding 
with Socrates, paſſion ſtriving with reaſon ; but when they 
looked abroad in the world, they could not but obſerve 
ſome ſtrange irregularities in the Converſe among men, What 
| debaucheries, contentions, rapines, fightings, and deſtroying 
each other, and that with the greateſt cruelty , and chat fre- 
quently among Countrey-men, Friends , nay relations, and 
' kendreds ! and could this boſtilsty between thoſe of the ſame 
nature, and under the moſt ſacred. bonds of uzion, be the 
reſult of nature, when even beaſts of prey are not ſuch to 


thoſe of their own k;znd ? Beſides all this when they ſummed 


up the life of waz together, and took an account of the 
weakneſſes and folies of Childhood, the beats-and extravagun- 
cies ok youth, the paſſions, diſquietments, and. 4p intments 
of men in their ftrengch and height of buſinels, the 5qu:e- 
tude, aches, and infirmities of old age, beſides the wilanies 
which through every. one of theſe all men are ſubje& to, and 
few eſcape, into. how ſmall a um will the ſolid. pleaſure and 
contentment Of the life of man be reduced ? Nay if we take 
thoſe 'things ins the world which men, pleaſe chemſclves the! 
moſt in enjoyment of, and confider but with what carethey 
are got, with what fear 'they are kept, and wich what cer- 
tainty they muſt , be; loſt., and how much the poſſeſſhon of any 
thing fails. of the expeFatioz of it, and how near men, ace 
upon the top of Tenariff ro fall into the depth of the Sex , 
how often they are precipitated from the height of proſpe-1- 
ty, iato the depth of adverſe, we ſhall fia4 yet much ſelg 
rr thar 
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. that by the greateſt Chymiſtrie can be extraQted of real' ſaris- 


Plat. is Phed, 


Set. 9. 


| thevery notion of a Det 


faition out of theſe things. Whence then ſhould ir come 
that mens ſouls ſhould ſo delight to feed on theſe hwks, and 
to embrace theſe clouds and ſhadows, inſtead of that real good 
which is thetrue obj: & of the ſouls defire ? They could ea- 
fily ſee there was no pure, unmixed good in the world, but 
there was a contemperation of both together according to that 
of Euripides: | | 


*Ovr &y fever nets EQAG X) 9G. 
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There 1 a kind of continual mixture of good and evil in 
the world, which: Socrates obſerved upon the rubbing of His 
thigh where the fetters made it irch, &s dmmy & ares, For- 
x6 7 Urai Tem © xg)3my G1dygpoma ods ;, as Savuacus mquae = 
ae3s 18 bxiv cyevmov euverty, m9 Avme3ve What a ſtrange thing 
7 that which men are wont to call pleaſure ? how near of kin is 
s to that-which ſeems ſo contrary to it, pain *. 

Now the obſerving the ftrange and ſudden viciſlitudes of 
theſe things, and what near neighbours pain and pleaſure 
were to each other, ( ſo that there is frequently a paſſage 
out of* one into the other ) did' yet more entangie them to 
give a clear account of the Origine of both rheſe. Thoſe 
who believe there was a God, who produced the world and 
ordered all things in it, did eafily attribute whatever was 
good in the world to the Fountain of all goodnef/, but that 
any evil ſhould-come from him they thought it repugnant to 

Y; which: they were ſo-far right in, 
as'it concerned the evil © or 5 whiclt we- have already ſhew- 
e& God could: not be the author of ; but therein they ſhewed 
their 5g10rance of the true cauſe of evil, that they did not 
look upon the miſeries of life as effeRts of Gods __w upon 
the world for the evi! of ſin. And therefore that they might 
fet the Origine of evil far enough off-from God, they made 
two different Principles of things, the one of good, and the 
other of evil , this Plutarch tells us was' the moſt ancient 
and univerſal account which he could meer-with of the 0r5- 
gine of good and: evil. © To which purpoſe we have this ample 


Teſti-- 


oh 
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Teftimony of his inhis learned diſcourſe, de Ifde & Oftride, P1.tarch. d: 
A9 un, mpumnar& dum 1g THO MM Neonbyuy x; vow emer, is m; 4 © Ofir, 
Tons x; Qnoanges ita, mw dg, lu domme yoo, mw ws © 369. (a Fs 
av lover %) dunnZdacmior, 5% wu Abgots wivor, 8s oy qiigtts , 
dd iv Te TeMemals wy Te Wuaidus , x Bagedegts x) "ENnor mA- 
AaxE upto phiny, ws uT dvev *) dnogoy 4 dxuftgunr diwge?- 
Tu To dunudTy 7 mv, urs as tay 6 xograv %) xgldiduvor, 
&arep biativ 1 ma merwTrs aanuvels Ay ;, ad me x) we 
wy hh xgxols x) djavols* wane 5 idly ws das fiat, 4- 
Kezry Wray 26 Tis quoias gigcons' 5 dvtiy mowy 6s Tapas, w- 
arep vdyuuare Th nei ypare 1gmnuxas diarium draxegyrucey f- 
wiv, dM om dveiy eyarnuy agyev, dur dvnmnar Juducoy, 
Ths 8 om Te Jibid x 197 deiay Vanyeulnsy ms 3 umn 
erapiptons X) araxorms, 3 Te HI wrns , 3 Trwm@d % 
Uh m5 ,dN 6 ela TO 4 wu? otahvnv , aver x; 
muxiX © Yyie, x) wirabords mics Sejatt ©-* 6 Þ udhv dvas- 
TIws. TQUK HIER y aiTiey 5. 194% 7 d3aWy th av 3D apgaet, 
Yiveov idav % dpyiv y. barry aga97 v, naus , mw guar Tov, 
Which words I have the more largely cited becauſe they give 
us the moſt full account of the antiquiry, unverſality and 
reaſon, of that opinion which aſſerts two different principles 
of good and evil. 1: 4 tradition ( faith he.) of great an- 
fiquity derived dawn from the antient Maſters of Divine know- 
ledge, and Formers of Common wealths, to the Poets and Phi- 
oſs hers, whoſe fo Pires cannot be found, and yet bath met 
with firm and unſhaken belief, not only in ordinary diſcourſes 
and, reports, but was fpread into the myſteries. and ſacrifices 
both of Greeks ad athers, that the Univerſe did not depend on 
Chance, and was deſtitute of mind and reaſon to govern it , 
neither-was there one only reaſon which ſate at the ſtern,or held 
- the reins, whereby he did.arder and govern the world,but ſince 
there is ſo much confuſion and mixture of goed and evil inthe 
world, that naturedoth por produce any. pure untainted good ; 
there is not any one who like 4 Drawer takes the liguor out of- 
two Jevrelyehers and mixeth them together, and after diſiri- 
butes them , but there are two principles and powers contrary 


to each other, whereof one draws us to the right bangs and ai. 
rets us. ſtraight farwarg,; tbe. other pulls us back,, and turns. 
+ the other _ way ; ſince we ſee:the life of man ſo. mixed as it is, 
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and nit only that; but the worldtoo at leaſt fo much as is ſub- 


lunary and terreſtriat, which i ſubje& ro many varieties, ir- 


regularities, andchanger. For if nothing be without a cauſe, 


and good cannot be the cauſe of evil, it neceſſarily follows, that . 


4s there ts apeculiar nature and principle , which ts the cauſe 


of good, ſo there muſt be another, which #s the cauſe of evil. 
But leſt we ſhouſdthink it was enly a Sef# of a kind of 
Heathen Manichees which held this opinion , he tells us t6 
Prevent that , x, bx Tum mls Peicus tþ AturaTaAS , It Was 
the opinion of the moſt, and wiſeſt, of the Heathen, Now 
theſe rwo prineiples- ſome (faith he} call emo oppoſite Gods, 
whereot the one is the cauſe of 700d, and the other of evil; 
himthey call ©:%, this Aai,wy; By this one would imagine 
that this very ancient "Tradition was nothing elſe but the 
true account of the Origine of evil a little diſguiſed, _ For 
the *Scripture making . the Devz/ the firſt author of evil . 
himfelf ; and the firſt ſolicitor and*temprer of #1az to it; 
who when God: dire&ted him' ſtraight forward, pull'd man 


| back, and put him quite out'of his way, by which means all 
the miſeries of the world came.intoit : For while man kept 


cloſe to his Maker, his integrity and obedience were to him 
what the vaſaumbilicalia are tothe child ihtheWewb'z by 
them he received whatever tended to liis ſubſiſtence and 
comfort : but ſz cut thoſe veſſels aſunder, and proved the 
e Midwife of miſery, bringing man forth into a world of for- 
row and ſufferings ; Now, 1 fay, the Scripture takinp fuct 
eſpecial notice of one, as the chiefof Devils, through\ whole 
means ev; came into the world, this' gave occaſion to the 
Heathens when length of time had made the or:ginal Trad;- 
750: more obſcure, to make theſe two, God and the Demon, 
as two Anti-gods, and fo to be the _ canſes, the oze of all 
£ood, and'the other of all evil. © Which-at laſt came to that 
( which was the | Devsls great delign in thus corrupting the 
tradition ) that both theſe 4&:15-gods ſhould have ſolemn 
worſhip by Sacrifices ; the one by way of impetr ation for be- 
ſowing of good, the other by way of Deprecation for avert- 
ing of evil. Such P[tarch there tells us were the Oromaſaes 
and eArimanius of Zoroaftyes which" wete erage by 
the Perſians , the one - for doing good, and' the'ather” — 
| : | avyoid- 
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I \ , % \ ; : . ; progm A it, 
ples, AjeNv Auiuora x; 3x01, agood and bad Demon, for rhind, 


+ Thus we ſee how large 2 ſpread this opinion of the Or:gine $4, 10.: 


had his opinion concerning the twoprinciples from the antient -41717. 7 t1e- 
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arcount-of the -O15gine [of evil, the! Seripearer give-us;. than 


"was diſcovered by the Heathen Philoſophers. For on. both 
ſides that opinion is repugnant to the zorzon of a Deity, fo 
that while they would make ewo ſuch Gods, they make none 
at all. For how. can the principle of good be God, if he 
hath not Infinite power, as well as goodneſs? and; how can 
he have J1xfinite power, if he hath not the management of 
things in the world ? and how can he have the management 
of things, if they be lyable to evz/, which the other god which 
is the principle of ev:/ may lay upon it ; from which accord- 
ing tothis ſuppoſition , the principle of good (cannot reſcue 
it 2 So that. they who hold this opinion cannot, as Simplicins 
tells.us, give God 7 #iwuov Tis Gans doreiuews , the half of that 
snfinite power which delongy tohim ; for neither can he keep 
the good creatures which. he makes from the power of the 
evil Demon, and; therefore if he loyes. them-,, muſt be. in 
continual fears of the power of the' contrary prixtciple.z nei- 
ther can he free them from the ev;/ which the other layes 
upon them , for then Gods power would be far greater than 
the evil Demons, and ſo he could be no Anti-god., And on 
the other ſide the nori0n:or '/dea of an Jnfinite; evil Being, 
is.in is ſelf an inconſiſtent Idea ;, for it: is an Infinite. non- 
entity, if we ſuppoſe his very Being to lie in Beipg evilz which 
is only a privation of goodneſs ; and beſides 1t he be [nfi- 
mitely evil , he muſt be 3nfimtely contrary to _the;: good 
Principle ; and how can he be. .snfinitely TE 
enjoys ſeveral of the ſame perfeGions ,, which. the other 
hath, which are :»finzty of eſſence and neceſſity of exsſtence.? 
Now. if this Prsxciple of evsl be abſolutely. contrary 'to the 
other , it muſt be: contrary in all his perfefions , for what- 
ever is a perfettion, belongs to'that which is , good; - and now 
if it be contrary inevery perfection;, Infinity of efſence, and 
neceſſity of exiſtence , being ewo, it 'mult be.as: contrary! as is 
Imaginable to them, by which this evil Principle muſt be infi- 
nitely defeftive in Being, and exiſtence, and fo it will be 
an #nfinite non-entity which.yet exiſts , which is the besghr: 
of :contradiftion. ,, Againz; if there, be ſuch a, conexary prom; 
c5plgy which is the cav/e.of all'cv4l, then, all-ay(talls.ous 
wavaaghtly, and: by the power, of this Infinztely - ey5l Prin 
Wo p 7 Clpiec, 


ciple, by which'means not only all Religion, but all vertue 
and goodneſs will be taken out of the world, if this evil 
principle be infinite , and if not infinite, no Ants-god : and 
not only ſo, but all difference of good and . evil will-be taken 
away ( and then what need making two ſuch contrary prin- 


ciples to give an account of the Or:gine of evil? ) for when 


once evil becomes thus xeceſſary, it loſeth its. nature as a 


'® 


moral evil , for a moral evil implyes in it a voluntary: 


breach of forme Known Law , but how can that breach be 
voluntary , which was cauſed by an Infinite power in the 
moſt- proper way of efficiency ? And thus if ah freedom of 
will bedeſtroyed ( as it is neceſſarily by this ſuppoſicion ) then 
no Government of the world by Laws can be ſuppoſed, 
and" conſequently no reward or puniſhment, which' ſuppoſe 
liberty of ation, and- by this means all Religion, Laws, and 
- Providence are baniſhed out of the world, and fo this eyil 
: Demon will get all into his own hands, and inſtead of two 


contrary prineiples , there- will be- but one zninzrely evil De: 


»90n.. Which that there is not , appears by this, that not- 
withſtanding all the evi! in the world, there is ſo much good 
left in it, of which there would benone, if this evil Demon 
had Infinite power. By this we ſee there cannot bea prin- 
eiple infinitely evil , for while they go about to make two 
fuch contrary principles infinite, they make nezther of them 
fo, and To while they make two Gods, they take away any at 
all. Sothbat this opinion of the Or:g5ne of evil, is manifeſtly 
abſurd, irrational, and contradiftions. | 

But all the Heathen Philoſophers were not ſo grof# as to 
imagine two ſuch Art;-gods with infinitely ative power , 
-but yet thoſe who would nor in- terms affert it , might be 
drivento it by the conſequence of their opinion concerning 
the' Orsgine of evil, w ich did ſuppoſe a neceſſity ofir in nt- 


ture , as flowing from that-paſſive principle out- of which the | 


world was produced. Hence it was- that Heraclitms as 
Plutarch tells us attribute& the Origins of all things to diſ- 
_ ANY and was 'wont to ſay, that when Homer 
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that all contention were baniſhed out of the world, that he did 
ſecretly cxrſe the Origine of things, and wiſhed the raine of 
the world. So Empedocles called the ative principle which 
did good Harmony and Friendſhip, but the other | 


Nei ©- 8x4 day x} Jew aipanttoty. 
by which he makes it to be a quarrelſome, pernicious, and 


bloody principle, The ſame Plutarch tells us of thoſe two 
renowned Philoſophers, Pythagoras and Plato, Thence he 


tFlls us the Pythagoreans called the principle of good, no iy, m- 


ajpa(fov, re iy ov Te cud, m0 ear v, 76 TEL wvory m0 Jn£idy, 7 
Aaurer. Unity, finite, quieſcent, ſtraight, uneven number, 
ſquare, right and ſplend:d., the principle of evil, they called 
Ti Juddu,,m axtecg yr 289 h9!,y78 1.4447) 00 ,70 hpminy 70 ETEC Wn= 
265,70 4/190 ,70 £215 031g -atg]ervov The Binary Infinite,moving, 
crooked even,long of one ſide ,unequtl,left;ob/cure,The opinion 
of Plato hetells us is very obſcure, it being his purpoſe to 
conceal it ; but he ſaith in his old age in his book de ;Legibue, 
& I alriy uf, v8 avuloand;,' without any if 's or and s;, he 
aſſerts the world; to be woved. by more ;than, one principle, 
by two at the leaſt, 14 pi i2abvegsy tg! Thy 5 evarrias muy, x; 
rh eyau]iwy .NMwa5e39 Vs Theone of A good and bentgn nature, the 
other contrary to it both i1its nature and operations, Numeni ns 
in Chalcidius thus delivers the ppinions of Pythagoras and 
Plato de roriginibus as he fpeaks';. Igatur Pythagerascquogue, 
:nquit Numenius, fluidam. + ſmegqualitate ſyluam eſſe venſet_.. 
wee tamen ut Stoic: nature media, interque malorim bonorym- 
que vicinam, ſed plane noxiam ; Deum quippe efſe ( ut etiam 
Platont videtur ) inituum &; cauſam honorum, fylyuam male- 
rum © jo that. accordeny ito-Numenins, boih Þlite.gnd Ry 
thegor «ti atribured the arggsne of e904 t9 +ht wendigatty oof 
matter; and (9 they. make evils. to- be neceflarily;conſequent 
upon the Being of things. ;; For thus he.delivers exprelly; the 


. pinion of Pythggor as; 96 att, exiſtent ;providentia, mitla 


1 guogque netyſſario ſuhſtr iff; propierca guod (nd. t , & 


eadem ſit malitia predita + Platonemque idem Nuyenime 
laudat,quod dum; muads. AIDE AUTUWEE, . Vuam beneficen- 
tiſimam , malignam alteram, {c, Sylvan, Igitur juxta Pla- 

| toneu 


ſunt , mala vero, matris ſylve vitio cobeſerunt, But Plu- 
tarch will by no means admit , that Plato atiributes the 


Origine of evil meerly to marter, but he makesthe principle 


of evilto be ſomething diſtin from matter, which he calls 
P drax[ov, x, dberey, avTouniſoy 5 uvnmuel dg ,w, a confuſed 
infinite, ſelf-moving, ſtirring principle , which ( faith he )) 
he elſewhere calls Neceſſity, and in his de Legibze plainly , 
«Lvydv &rax]ov x) 1940miov , 4 diſorderly and malignant Soul , 
- *which cannot be underftood of meer matter, when he makes 
'his' Hyle 2,oggov u) 42 wane 4) mars mUOTH OF 3 Juv dues HiKe! 
a Yenuor, Without form or figure, and deſtitute of all qualities 
and power of operation : and it 15 impoſſible (faith he) rhat that 
which is of it ſelf ſuch an inert principle as matter 4s,. ſhould 
by Plato be'ſuppoſed to be the cauſe and principle of evil, which 
he elſewhere calls 214yxlw' mm m beg” Ivauaximp x, aphutd- 
Caony, ' Neceſſity which often reſiſted God and caſt off his reins. 
'So that according to Plutarch, Plato acquits both God and 
Hyle from being the Org:ne of evil, mu javalu Nagoegs dann 
ous dmemdfioy , 1, F Os Tw.9% Yarnv dmian,amnmimne nl &, 
and therefore attributes ir to 'that' waliznant finic which 
moves the matter, and.is rhe cauſe”of all the d:/orderly mo- 
tionsin the World. But what this ſpirit ſhould be, neither 
he nat any one elfe could ever underſtand; what darkzef 
and ignorance then was there among the wiſeſt of Philoſo- 
phers. coticerning the Orzgine , of evil, when they were ſo 
confuſed' and obſcure in the account which they gave, of it, 
that their greateſt. admirers could not underſtan4them | 
Bnt though Plato ſeemed fo ambiguous in his judgement 
of the Oripine of evil, whether he ſhould attribute ir ro. the 
Hylt, of ſame malignant ſpirsy (in ity, the Sroicks were more 
aogmatical, anf{ plainly impured the cauſe of ewilto the per- 
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verſity of matter; *S5 Chaltidiu tells us, that the Srorcks (4.4 ain: 
made matter not to'be. ev/l in it ſelf as Pychagoras, but that, p4395. | 


it was sndifferent to either; perrogati igitur unde mala ? 
perverſitatem ſeminarium malorum cauſats fant : they+made 
the <peruerſity of matter the-Origine of evil ; but. as hew:ll 
obſetves,'nec expedinnt adbuc unde ip[a perverſitas,cum juxta 
ipfos Auo fint iitia vernm, Dew & ſyluk. Dem ſummumn 
oa» 5 S(Cl precel- 
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precellens bonum ;, ſylva, ut cenſent, nec bonum nec malum. 
They give no rational account whence this perverfity. of 
matter ſhould ariſe , when according to the Stozcks , there 
axe but two principles of RNS, God and matter, whereof the 
one is perfectly good, tlie other. neither good nor evil. Bur 
this perverſity they. tell us is ſomething neceſſarily conſe. 
quent upon the Generation of things, rxd7e 34p Rem n oe 75 
Njubrer acgrm ue, Garg 1O- Ti yarrd, x; epunos To awpan , 
theſe are affetions, ( viz. the diſorders inthe world ) which 
follow the Generation of things, 44 ruſt comes upon braf, and 
filth upon the body, asthe counterfeit .T75ſmegiſtz ſpeaks ; ſo 
Maximus Tyrins (aith that evils. in the world” are « 7:5 
Ee2a, "a Vans mim, 108 any works of art, but the affettions af 
warter, Non poteſt artifex mutare materiam, lauh Seneca , 
when he is. giving an. account why God ſuffers evils in the 
world + andelſewlicre gives this account why evils came into 
the World, 19x quia Ceſſat ars, ſed quia id in quo exereetur 
snobſequens arti eſt, So that the Origsne of evil by this ac- 
count of it lies wholly upon the perverſity of matter , which 

it feerms was uncapable of being put into better order b 

that God who produced the world.out of.that matter whic 
the Stoicks ſuppoſed to be eternal. And the trutty is, the 
avoiding the attributing the cauſe of evil to God, ſeems to. 
have been the great reaſun , why they rather choſe to make 
it matter mel os and co-ex:ſtent with God, and this was the 
only plauſible pretence. which Hermagenes had far following 
the Platoxiſts and Stoicks in this opinion, that. he might ſet 
God fax enough off from being thie author of ſin , but I cane 
not ſee what. a4ventage comes at all' by this Hypotheſis, but 
It js chargeable withias many difficulties as any : other, For , 
I, It either deſtroys Gods omnipotency, orelſe makgs him the 
#pprover of evil , ſo that if he be not autor, he muſt be 
aſſentator mal;, as Tertullian ſpeaks againſt Hermogenes, be- 
cauſe he ſuffered evil to be in matter , for, as he argues, aut 
enim potuit emendare ſed noluit ;, aut voluit quidem,uerum nou 
potuit infirmus Dems ; ſi potuit & noluit, malus & ipſe, quia 
malo favit ., & ſic jam habetur ejus licet non inſtituerit, quia 
zamen fi or op illud eſſe, non eſſet , ipſe jam fecit eſſe, quod 
nalwit non effe : quo quid eft turpius ? ſi voluit efſe quod Ye 
; nolutt , 
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noluit feciſſe, adverſum ſemetipſum egit , cum & volutt eſſe 
quod noluit feciſſe, & noluit feciſſe os voluit eſſe. So that 
little advantage is gained for the clearing the true 87igine of 
evi} by this opinion ; for either God could bave taken away 
evil out of matter but world not, or elſe woxld but could not ; 
this latter deſtroys Gods Omnipotency, the former his good- 
neſs ; for by that means evil is in the world by his conſent and 
approbation, for if God would not remove it when he might , 
the Being of it will come from him , when if he would have 
hindred it, ir would not haye been, and ſo God by not root- 
ing out of eyil, will befoundan afſertor of it; male ſs per vo- 
luntatem , turpiter ſiper neceſſnatem, aut famulus erit mals 
Deus, aut amicus , if Gods will were the cauſe why ſin was, 
it refleRts on his goodneſs, if Gods power could not hinder ir , 
it deſtroys his ommipotency. So that by this opinion God 
muſt either be a ſlave or a friend to evil. 2, This principle 
overturns the foundations of Religion, and all tranſattions be- 
zween God and mens ſouls in order ro their welfare , becauſe 
it makes evil to be neceffarily exiſtent in the World , which 
appears from hence, in that evs/ doth reſult from the Being 
of matter, and ſo it muſt neceſſarily be, as matter is ſuppoſed 
ro be ; for whatever reſults from the Being of a thing, muſt 
be-co-exiftent with it, and ſo what flows from what doth 
neceſſarily exiſt, muſt have the ſame mode of exiſtence which 
the Being it ſelf hath; as is evident in all the attributes of 
God , which have the fame 3mmutability with his nature *: 
now then, if evi{ did cxift from eternity together with matter, 
it muſt zeceſſarily exiſt as matter doth, and ſo evil will be 
invincible and unavoidable in the World , which if once 
granted, renders Religion uſelefſ,, makes Gods Commands un- 
righteous, and deſtroys the foundation of Gods proceedings in 
the day of Fudgement. 3. This opinion makes God not to be the 
author of good, while it denies him to be the Author of evil. 
For either there was nothing elſe but evil in this erernal 
matter, or there was a mixture of good and ewl, if nothing 
elſe but evil which did neceſſarily exif}, it were as impoſſible 


for God to produce good out of it, as to annibilate the ne- 


ceſſarily exiſtent matter, ' If there were a mixture of good 
and evil , they were both there either zeceſſarily or contin- 
S${\ 2 gently 
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opinion gives not. the: leaſt, pat Fu in. poing of reaſog, 
for acquitting Gog from being the Author of {iz , nor for; 

clearing the true Origine of evil. > Di 
Thus we have now compared the account given of it in, 
Scripture, with that given by the, Heathen Philoſophers , and; 
find it in every thing, more clear ,,rational and, ſatifattory 
than theirs is. Which doubtleſs is. the reaſon, why the 
more madern Phzloſophers, ſuch as Hierocles , Porphyric , 
Simplicizs and others , though otherwiſe - great oppoſers, of 
Chriſtianity, did yet in this ſide with the Scriptures andat-, 
tribute the o77ginal of evil not to. watter but ro the Will of, 
man. And whoever is . ſeriouſly converſant . with, . the, 
writings of thoſe Philoſophers, who were & © icegs Yui; of 
the ſacred ſucceſſion , out of 'the School of Ammoniue. at 
Alexandria, ſuch as Plotinxs, Porphyrime, Tamblichus and 
Hierocles, will find them write. in a higher ge concerning. 
many. weighty and importgnt truths , as of the degeneracy of. 
tnens /ouls from God, and the way of the ſouls Eng ro 
im, 


him, tbanwthe moſt ſublime of the ancient Philoſophers had 
done, Which jeculations of theirs no doubt arofe not {o 
much from the School of Plato, and Pythagoras , as of that 
great reſtorer of Philoſephy eAmmonius of Alexandria ; 
whoſe . Schelars; Herennius ,, Origen and Platinus were. 
Who me dying a Chriſtian, as Euſchius and. Hicrom 
aſſure'us, whatever Porphyrins ſuggeſts to the contrary , did 
communicate to, his Scholars the {ublimer myſteries of Di- 
vine Revelation; together with the fpeculations of the anci- 
ent Phzloſophers : which Holſtenizs conceives he did with an 
adjuration Of ſecrecy , which he tells us Porphyrixe himſelf 
acknowledgeth , that thoſe three Scholars of Ammonins , 
Herennius, Origen and Plotinus, were under an obligationto 
each.other not to reveal and diſcover, though it were after 
vielated by them. Ir is an ealie matter to conceive what an 
excelent improvement might be made of the ancient Platonick, 
Philoſophy by the advantage of the Scripeures , by one who 
was ſo well yerfed in both of them as Ammonims is ſuppoſed 
ro have been. ;, and how agreeable and becoming would that 
Phileſophy ſeem. which had only its r;ſe from Plato , but its 
height and gmprovement -from thoſe. rich and truly divine 
Truths which were inlaid with them > The want of ob- 
{crving this,, viz. whence it was' that thoſe excellent diſ- 
coxrſes 19 the latter Platoniſts had their true original , bath 
Siven occaſion to ſeveral miſtakes among learned men : as 
firſt the aver-yaluing of the Platonick, Philoſophy, as though 
in.many of the d:/conr/es,and nations of it, it ſeemed to ſome 
(.who-were more in. love with. Philoſophy than the Scrip- 
rures-) to out-goe what is diſcovered therein concerning the 
ſame things. A moſ groundlefi and unworthy cenſure ! when 
+ it, is more than probable ( and might be largely manifeſted , 
were.. it here a fir opportunity )) that whatever is truly 
generous and noble in the ſublimeſt diſcourſes of the Plata- 
niſts, bad not only its. primitive riſe, but its acceſſion and 
smprovement from the Scriptures wherein it is ſtill contained 
in its native luſtre and beauty , without thoſe paintings and 
impure mixtures which the ſublimeſt truths are corrupted 
with in the. Platonick Writings. The reaſon of which is, 


though theſe Philoſophers grew ſuddenly rich through the 
CONE» —— wor $- ſpoiles 
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ſpoils they had taken out of the Scriptures, yet they were 
loth to be known, from whence they had them , and would 
ſeem to have had that out of their own gardens which was 


_ tranſplanted from the Sacred writings. Therefore we 


find them not mentioning the Scriptures and the Chriſtian 
doftrine without ſome contempt of its meannefs and limplici- 
ty ; and whatever improvement they had gained by them, they 
would have it leſs taken'notice of by profeſiing their oppo- 
ſition to the Chriſtians, as is notorious in thoſe great Phr- 
loſophers, Porphyrius, Famblichns, Hierocles, Simplicius and 
others. It being their deſign to take ſo much and no more 
out of the Chriſtian Dotrine as they could well fuit with 
their Platonick notions , by which' means they ſo diſguiſed 
the faces of the Truths they ſtole, that it were hard tor the 
right owners of them to know them again. Which was the 
grand artifice of their great Maſter Plato, who doubtleſs by 
means of his abode and acquaintance in eEeyrr about the 
rime when the Fews began to flock thither, had more cer- 
rain knowledge of many truths of grand importance, con- 
cerning the Dezry, the Nature of theſoul, the Origine of the 
world , than many other Greek, Phzloſophers had ;, but yet 
therein lay his great fault, that he wrapt up and diſguiſed his 
notions in ſuch a fabulous and ambiguous manner , thax 
partly it might be leſs known from whence he had them , 
and that they might find better entertainment among the 
Greeks, than they were ever liketo do in their plain and 
native dreſs. Which Plato himſelf ſeems ſomewhere to 
intimate, when he faith, that what the Greeks received from 
the Barbarians, xyMov 34m es THAQ- daf3dGor), they put it 511- 
to a better faſhion, i, e. they diſguiſe it, alter and change it as 
they pleaſe, and put ir into a Greek habzt, that it might never 
be ſuſpeRed to have been a Forraigner. 'Thence Tertullian 


ſpeaks with a great deal of rruth and freedom of ſuch Philo- 


ſophers who did 5ngenis ſnim de prophetarum fonte irrigare 
( G he expreſſeth i ently purrierd 1 (wes nd after Mandy 
ledge with the Waters of Jordan (op they did nor like 
Naaman, cure the leproſie of the head by waſhing in them ) 
for as Tertullian ſaith, they came only ex negotio curioſtatic, 
more to pleaſe the srcþ of their curiolity than to cure it. 


And wherein they ſeemed moſt to agree with the Scri- 
Ptures, their difference was beyond their agreement. S1qui= 
dem vera quaque & Cconſonantia Prophets aut. aliunde com- 
mendant , aut aliorſum ſubornant , cum maxima in;uria ve- 
ritatis quam efficiunt aut adjuvari falſis aut patrocitari. 
Whatever the Philoſophers peak, agreeable to the Scriptures , 
either they do not own whence they had it, or turn it quite ano- 
ther way, whereby they have done the truth a great deal of in- 
jury,by mixing #t with their corruptions of it, and making that 
little truth a plea for the reſt of their errors. Neither was 
this only among the ancient Philoſophers, but the Primitive 
Chriſtians began to diſcern.the under-hand workings of ſuch 
who ſought to blend Philoſophy and Chriſtianity rogether ; 
for Tertullian himſelf rakes great notice of ſuch.,. whe did 
Weritatis dogmata ad Philoſophicas. ſententias adulterare , 
ſuborn Chriftianity co maintain Philoſophy ; whieh makes 
him cry .out, Fiderint qui Stoicum & Platonicum, &- Dia- 
leiticum Chriftianiſmum protulerunt ;. by which we ſee what 
tampering there was betimes rather... to bring Chriſtianity 
down: to Philoſozhy , than to make Philoſophy truckle 
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under the truth and forplicity of the Sariprures, Whether 


Anmonius. himſelf, and ſome others of the School of Alex- 
«ndria , might be guilty in this kind,. is not here a place to. 


enquire , though it be too evident in.the Writings of ſome, . 


that they rather ſeek to accommodate the Seriptures to the 
Sentiments of the Scboal. of Plata, than to reform that by 


the Scriptures but I ſay, however ir were with thoſe who: - 


were Chriſtians, yet thoſe who were nor, but only Phzloſs- 


bers, made their great advantage by it. For when they - 


aund what was. reconcileable with the Dottrine..of Plato in 


the Scriptures , dane; already to:their.hands, by the endea- - 
vaurs chiefly of Ammonins and: Origen, they. greedily em- - 


brace thoſe improvements of their Philoſophy , which would. 
tend ſo much to the credit of it, and: as contemptuouſly re- 
jet what they found ' 3rreconcileable with the diftates of 
their Ph:loſophy.. Now: what -an. wireaforable, thing. is - it. ; 
when whatever was. zoble and; excefent in the Heathen Phi- 


loſophy was derivative from the Scripeures , as. the ſacred: 


Fexntain of it , that the. meeting with ſuch things ſhould in- 


the .. 
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the leaſt redound to the prejudice of the Scriptures from 
whence it was originally derived 2 when on the other ſide it 
ſhould be a great confirmation to our faith. as to the Scr;- 
ptures , that they who were profeſſcd Philoſophers and xd- 
mirers only of reaſon, did 4o- readily embrace ſome | of 
thoſe grand Truths which are contained in the Word of 
God. 

For which we need no other inſtance , than that before 
us,. concerning the Origine of evil, the making out of which 
will tend to the clearing the /aſt rhing mentioned concern- 
ing it, which was that the moſt mnterial' things in it are 
atteſted by the Heathens themſelves. And'this boney which is 
gained out of the Lycxs mouth, 'muſt needs taſte ſweeter than 
any other doth, Fer it is a weak and groundlefs mrftaky on 
the other fide, which is the ſecond ( which ariſeth from:meet- 
ing things' conſonant to the: Scriptures in the Wretings of 
Philoſophers ) preſemly to-conclude from ſuch rhings thar 
they were Chriſtians: ( as it is ſaid ſeme have lately done 
in the behalf of Hrerocles. ) For there being ſuch .clear ac- 
counts given in Scrrprare of the grand difficxutties and: prr- 
plexities which che minds'of men were troubled with, when 
theſe cameto the knowledge of ſuch who' were of -Phrloſo= 
phick and inquiſitive heads, we cannot bur-think; they would 
meet with accepration among them, eſpecially if they mighr 
be made conſiftert with-theiri former ſpecutations; Pins It 
was in our.prefent caſe concerning the Origine* df -evnl;, we 
have already. beheld the lamemtable perplexines 'thiancient' 
Philoſophers were in about -it , what e Meanter; they were 
loſtin tor want of-a clxe to guide them _ them ; mow. 
i: pleaſed God after the cotning of 'Chr:ſ# in' the fleſh 'to--de- 
clre to the world the'only way for the recovery of foruts-andt 
their eternal: ſalvation , the''news- of which'being/ſpread*fo 
far that it ſoon (got among: the Philoſophers, covld 'nor” but 
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make themmore 9qwſaive concerning the- fate 'and 'conde- 


1501 of their -ſbuls-, and-when they: bad 'fearched what the 
Philofopheys' bad-formeerly difcovered"'of at ,- their *yarcofity 
would: preſehil y \pSrompr:hem ro fee wharaccomnt df things 


- concerning the fouts of win wis delivered-by -the*preichers 


ofthis New dotrines By hls they could-nor but preſent 
- ; under- 


underſtand that they declared all mens ſouls to be in a moſt 
-degenerate and low condition, by being ſo continually under 
-the power of the moſt unreaſonable and unruly paſſions , 
that they were eftranged from God, and prone to fix on 
"things very unſuirable to their nature, as to all which, their 
-own inward ſenſe and experience could not but tell them that 
theſe things were notoriouſly true, and therefore, they en- 
quire further how theſe things came to be ſo , which they 
receive a full acconnt of in Scripture, that mans ſox! was ar 
firſt created pure and voly, and in perfe& friendſhip with God, 
that God dealt bountifully and favourably with man ; only 
expected obedience to his Laws ; that man being a free agent, 
did abuſe his /;berty, and 4iſobeyed his Maker , and thence 
-came the true 7«pppunor;, the feathers of the ſoul where- 
| by it ſoared up to Heaven, monlred away, and the ſoul ſunk 
below its ſelf into a degenerate and apoſtate condition, out of 
which it is impoſſible to be recovered without ſome extra- 
ordinary expreſſion of Divine Favour. Now what is there in 
all chis account, but what is hugely ſuitable to principles of 
reaſon, and to the general experience of the world, as to 
thoſe things which were capable of being tryed byit ? And 
tlioſe Philoſophers, «who wereany thing :ngemor, 'and lovers 
of 87 #th, could not but *confeſs the rr7xtþ of thoſe things 
which we are now ſpeaking of, viz, That mens ſouls. are in 
avery degenerate condition. That the moſt rational account 
of it 1s, that man by the aft of his own will brought himſelf into 
it; and that in order to the bappinefs of mens Rat. there was 
a neceſſity of yecovery ont of this condition, os $i a 
As to the degeneracy of the ſoulsof "men , . This "was the 
common complaint of thoſe Ph:loſophers, who minded the 
government of themſelyes, and the praQtice of vertue, eſpe- 
cially of che Platonifts arid Stoicks. © "Senrca in all his moral 
Diſcourſes, eſpecially in his EpifHes, may ſpeak ſufficiently 
in; behalf of the 'Sro:ckg*how much they lamented the de 
generacy of theworld. And the Plaroniſts all complain of 
the ſlavery of the ſoul in the. body, ng thar itis here by 
way of punsſhnment, for fomething which was done before , 
- which: -makes:meſoinewhat /inelinable* to” think, that Plaro 
kaew- tnore' of the /apſe of tabkixd;'than tie would openly, 
bis 244] 2) 0:6 1A LP Ge9H) 00 VTY + Covers 
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diſcover ; and for that end diſguiſed it after his uſual max- 
ner in that bypotheſis of pre-exiſtence, which taking it Cabba-- 
liſtically ( for I rather think. the opinion of pre-exiſtexce is 
foto bz taken, than the hiſtory ofthe Fall of man ) may im--. 
port only Wa That — might be juily ſuppoſed to 
be created bappy, but by reaſon of the Apoſtaſie of mans ſoul. 
from God, all ſouls now come into their bodies as into a kind of 
priſon, they being enſlaved to the brutiſh part within them , 
there having been ſuch a true epoppunors , the ſoul being 
row —_ of her chiefeſt perſeftions in this her low and de- 
generate condition, And it ſeems far more raijonal to me 
ro interpret thoſe perſans opinionsio a Cabbaliſtscel, or an 
eAllegorical ſenſe, who are known to have deſignedly writ in 
a. way obſcure and ambiguous, than to force thoſe mens ex- 
preſſions to Cabbala's, who profeſs to write a plain Hiſtory, 
and that with the greateſt ſewplicity and perſpicaity, But it. 
cannot bur ſeem .very.ſtrange that. an hypetheſis capable of 
being reconciled to the plain literal fenle of the Scriptures 
( delivered by a per ſoz who uſeth great artifice and cunnmg to 
diſguiſe his opinions, and ſuch a perſon withall, who {-by 
ſuch' perſons themſelves who make uſe of this opinion to that 
end ). is ſuppoſed to have . been. very converſant.” with” the - 
writings-of . Afoſes ) ſhould be taken in its /iterabenle, .zs it 
really imports rp: 2 of each particular ſow! inithe - 
ſe manner ; and this ſhould be made to be apart ofthe 
Philoſophick, Cabbala of the writings of ſuch a perſon, who 
uſerh not the. leaſt artifice to diſgens/e his ſenſe; nor gives us 
any where'the le: intimation ; aw; left behind him ſuch - 
plaited pitures in his Hiſtory of the beginzing of the. world, 
that if you look ſtrazght. forward, you may ſee aliteral Cab- 
bale, on the oze ſs 3 Philoſophical, and on the. other a 
Moral, But now ifwe remove the (abbals. from Moſes to- 
Plato, we. may. find 00 congraity jor; rApugrancy. At all cis 
ther as to Plato his' way of writing, ior -the:rowſariarcy of the 
9pin0n ſo interpreted ro' the plain genyine {errſs of Moſes, if. 
by . Plato his opinion of - the + prie-exsftence. 'and; deſcert of 
fouls, be underſtaod by..the } con the heppy. fate of the 
Jt of pox in conjunttien with Ged; and. "by: the-laver;>the 
low. and, mw Egg endicionwbinb ae; aid is in; after 2s: 
Poſe from him. Which the Janer Plaroniſts are ſo large and : 
eloquent . 


eloquent in expreſſing. Porphyrie where he ſpeaks of ſome 
things he counſels men todo, hath theſe words, But sf we 
cannot do them, let us at leaſt do that which was ſo much 
-lamented of old,n Jp #00 acjs 3d marurty, Whichis ws; 741w0 
367": gpl, Tame veruwn Yuoueva, im To WHiov v; atnegray, 
& my aBralts ow? ey 8 Jurd.,usva Let us at the leaſt joyn with 
our Fore-fathers in lamenting this, that we are compolinded 
-of ſuch diſagreeing and contrary principles , that we are not 
able to i arvine, pure and unſpotted Innocency. And 
#Tierocles fully expreſſeth his ſenſe of the degeneracy of man- 
kind, in theſe words : 5: 3 m&igu 2202 x) The aegmmadri a; inus 
X) ppsvoBaaCa's Var hs es 1h veu mes ub wevoryus x) T6790 mp £21- 
TW T0 v9.00 Extiv, ie m0 bernvivar guyav amd Ocs, %, ammuepl nn 
duT3s This TeTs opuniag, is roxy  dvyinavapd Neyrres + 
3D amd ©s3 yoprowoy BhdmMovre ms operas 1 mens Wos veyon Inn3i. 
The moſt of men in the world are bad, and under the com- 
mand of their paſſions, and grown impotent through their pre- 
penſity to earth , which great evil they have brought upon them- 
ſelves , bytheir wilful Apoſtaſie from God, and withdrawing 
themſelves from that Society with him which they once enjoyed 
in pure light : which departure of mens ſouls from God, which 
# ſo hurtful to the minds of men, u evident by their ſtrong 
#nclination to the things of this world. x The fame Author 
mentions, with much approbation that ſpeech of Hera- 
-clitus ſpeaking of thoſe ſouls which are aTmwm #5; raxizy, 
which I cannot better render, than undeclinably good, he 
faith, #7 C@,dv + ixuivoy Saran, mrewmauw 5 my Exdivaoy Boy x 
We live their death, and dye their life < xg'Trwo 5» », amoanin- 
Tet Tis Sui por Or 1 pas 6 avyarO- For man u now fallen down 
nw that bleſſed Region, and as Empedoctes the Pythagorear 
ſpeaks, ; + ; | 
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Which words cannot be better rendred, than in the words 
che Scripture uſeth concerning Cain, and he went from 
the preſence of the: Lord, and was a fugitive in the earth, 
and under continual perplexities. For the ſoul of max ha- 
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ving-[cft. + anwire $,xandvda; (it is Hierocles his own-ex- 
preſſion, J the pleaſant meedow. of truth (. a fit deſcription 
of Paradiſe ) Ti 53 Tis Meegppunoras tis yiiuou Yppere abu 
IXfis dig1O- duets. Through the violence of her. moult« 
ing, or deplumatian, ſhe comes into this earthly body, depreved 
of that bleſſed 7 —y ſhe before enjoyed, Which he tells 
us is very conſonant to Plato's ſenſe of the xg324©&- , or de- . 
ſcent of ſouls, that when by reaſon of their ;mporency of 
fixing. wholly on God they ſuffer ovvw;gur ») mepoppunos 
ſome great. loſs , and a deprivation of former perfettions 
( which I ſuppoſe is meant by, the. 7«p2þfwnors ,, the. ſouls 
impotency of Jying.up above this earthly world ) then they 
lapſe into thele terreſtrial and mortal bodies. So Hierocles , 
concludes with this excellent and Divine ſpeech, «avep iy 1 
226 I80 qu, 4; 1 Megoppunms oY xuqiCovmuy nuds eds Te ave » 
cis * of Manoy wiz mom, ofs Te. nag Tvipys?) umos iv 
Tis M0nThs apegartoeiug SmCont), x) 1 4 aperwv, of Wor 
may trquams aegs FW vghou xg-Tezv Tim , tis Thy Seiay 
winie nuds a:dte.. eds thereforeby Apoſtaſie from God,and 
the moniting of thoſe feathers of our ſouls, whereby we 
maybe raiſed up above this world, we bave fallen into this 
place of mortals which is compaſſed about with evils : So 
by the caſting off carnal affettions, and by the growth of ver- 
tues like new feathers to the ſeul, we ſhall. aſcend to the place 
of pure and perfett good, and.ta the enjoyment of a aivine life, 
So much more .becoming Chriſtsans do theſe. excellent Phz- 
loſophers ſpeak of the degeneracy of mens ſouls, and the con- 
ſequents of it, than ſome who would be. accounted the fol-- 
lowers of reaſon, as well as. of (hriſt, who make it ſo much 
of their buſineſs to extenuate the Fall of man.._ Which we find. 
thoſe who were meer Philoſophers, far more rational and.in- 
gennows in, than thoſe who pretend ſo highly ro reaſon ; but IT. 
think with as little of it as any, ſuppoſing the Scriptures to be - 
of Divine authority. Buy it is.not here our byſmeſſto conſider - 
the opinions of thoſe who pretend to Chriſtianity, but only of + 
fach who pretending only t0 reaſon, have yet conſented witty 
the dofFrine of the Scriptures as to the degeneracie of the Soxls, 
of men, that it lyes in an eApoſtaſic from God, and haying loſt. 
thole perfe5ons which they had, before. oy. 
| At. : 


already manifeſted at large from the teſtimony and reaſon 
of Simplicius, and Hierocles is as large and clear init as the 
other, with expreſlions much of the ſame nature, Min 3 3vor 
1 7 avIfams aa oh Te: de vox TY F 92094, 9 wanders vocly Tre- 
2116.7), 416401 ae3s tive, x) xg THEM meys THUTH, VE XIi(,er x) ams' 
Conf, mays Thy feiay ouotwmy x, Thu Nnperor, Ned m Þ qgunios dugi- 
Eoy drewip@- unerpin. ans nature lying between thoſe be- 
ings which perpetually contemplate God, and.thoſe which are 
uncapable of it, it ſometimes aſcends to thoſe , and ſometimes 
deſcendsto theſe, according as ut obſerves or rejetts the dittates 
of reaſon,and ſa by reaſon of the indifferency of the will is liable 
to take upon it the ſimilitude of God or a beaſt. ra9T buy 5 aft 5 
dvlpanivus wyvoios ics, Hide mos anhaipera mga” ty x(, 4144 
drBporu, x) mos Taipoves x ThAaYes F fauToy dipkorm wor 
eAnd who-ever throughly conſiders this, will eaſily underſtand, 
bow men are tht — their own evils, and become unhapp 

and miſerable through their own choice and ſelf-wills, Which 
he brings in by way of explication of that.truly golden Pyrhar 
goreay verle, a | 


Tewon d dybramss avfdipera muar Yyormes - 
TAIL Yo 


Hen are grown miſerable through.their own fault. And after- 
wards Hierecles excellently deſcribes the nature of evil! in 
theſe. words, iv 5 goupris ape x) vmizmnr nul v, x40), 11 12 at- 
«018 04 quo .ximnas. Bathonr natural.and contratted pra- 
vity, i nothing elſe but the. unnatural. motion of our free wills: 
according to which,ſaith he, evayn#2; mis Fiors yopuors merpc item 
Jazz Sev emuorey oper Goon 42uT35 BALMAIN, SG Ts dafly ayrrici- 
vey B16" Ay OvoY 7470 WAGs GPa TESgUM £dV 1 FH) 0.114724 77) 
Ki vs 24290. We dare to contraditt the Laws of God,not being. 
ſenſible haw much we injure our ſelves when we do it; and only 
look at this,. that we are able to caſt off the reins of.Gods Laws 
from onr- necks, And he truly ſaith, that it. 5 the greateſt. 
, abuſe of liberty to offend God, when we either do what he for- 
bids, or negle} what he requires. iya ixaripute mis 49Mbmil CO. 
WauTes Mpwowny or + Yefov voporenCalvor]es,m T4 un may Th,oe9-; 
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era ulye x, md muciy 74. dmyppduera. So that on both ſides men 
bring miſery upon themſelyes,by tranſgreſſing the divine Law, 
both by not doing what they are commanded, and by doing what 
they are forbidden. So that he fully afcribes the Origine of 
evil to the Tt dvrsEtormy xivnua ad gay Nanfty,as he calls it, 
the irregular motion of the will of man, which we have already 
ſhewed to be the doEtrine of the Scriptures. 

As to the neceſſity of the ſouls recovery from this con- 
dition in order to her felicity , we have thefe Philoſophers 
expreſſing their confent with the Scriptures; Porphyrius as 
St. Auguſtine tells us in the end of his firft Book De regreſſu 
anime, doth acknowledge the neceſſity of a way of reco- 
Fring ſouls, which ſhould be univerſal. ' Cum autem dicit 

orphyrius, nondum receptam unam quandam ſeftam, que 
univerſalem viam anime contineat liberande , —- "nondumgue 
in ſuam notitiam eandem viam hiftorcals cognitione perlatam, 
proculdubio confitetur eſſe aliquam, ſed nondum inſuam veniſſe 
notitiam, But the neceſſity of the purgation ofthe ſoul in 
order to its felicity, is ſolargely and fully difcourſed of b 
allthe Platoniſts, and Pythagoreans, that it will be needleſs 
ro inſiſt upon it. Thus farthen we find the account given 
of the Origine of evil in Scripture to be embraced by the 
ſublimeſt ot the Heatben Philoſophers, as moſt rational and 
ſatisfattory ; which was the thing to be proved. 

Neither do we find only che main of this account ac- 
knowledged as rational, but we may trace ſome not obſcure 
footſteps 'of the rruth of the particular circamftances which 
concern the fall of man, among the' Heathens : ſuch as the 


Devils envying of mans happineſs, his diſgniſing himſelf under 
the form of a Serpent, and mans being thrown out of Paradiſe 

upon br fall. | | | | | 
I. The Devils envying the happineſs of man. It hath been 
truly obſerved by a learned man, that the of, 37 of that 
very antient opinion among the Feathen,de invidia Demons, 
had irs rife from the hiſfory. of the fall ofe&ran, which he bath 
made out fo fully, that Tfhall the leſs need; to prove it. And 
that there was an undoubred tradition of, ſole” malignant 
ſpirits, which envyed the welfare of mankind, ' appears by 
that ample Teſtimony of Plutarch in his kann: - 
| tne 


3245 ty poCvs Emer, gHov]e th Gedimoyme TW dperlw Ws wn dh2- 
4p av 7e5 d-7 TW TE oy To) Ne th deco tot, 3rmIvOr HAV! wilcgs 
HP ww Tadbrw wwe. Plutarch was much troubled to 
Sive an account of the apparitions which Brutzs and Duo, 
who were learned and Phzloſophical men, were haunted 
withal ; and doubts he can give no juſt account of ir, un- 
leſs he embraced that very. antient tradition ( which yer 
ſeemed abſurd and incredible, ,)) viz. that there are certain 
wicked and malignant Demons, which envy good men, and 
withſtand their enterprizes, by raiſing fears and troubles to 
them, that ſothey might hinder them in their purſuit of vertue, 
leſt if they continue ftedfaſt and unmoveable in goodythey ſhould 
.be at laſt partakers of greater felicity than they enjoy.. There 


'betng then ſo! antienta tradition of ſuch u&prguy ar yin : 


the learned man mentioned hath more fully ſhewed in his 


th: ſame Author ; #« dv, wi o mpy amhany + dmmmnry 
&12y%8 35 wh cen, d\ x: nogovy ws Ta goauhd Jupdrin % Fdmnays, 
@es(,plorurla mis djafois avdfdar x, F axdicmv miaiuWyea,} ma 
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notes on this place of Plutarch, ) gives a great confirmation - 


30; the truth of what the Scripture reports concerning the 


Devils being, ſo great an Inſtrument -in procuring the fall of - 


map. .. To him therefore 1 refer the inquiſitive reader, and 


ſhall not add to the Teſtimonies - of him cited, that of Xexe- - 


crates in Plutarcb,. de Iſide & Oriſide, where he ſaith that 
the calamities. of /;fe and misfortunes men meet with, do not 
agree with. that veneration which we have for the Deiry, and 
£809 furktsy 0 50.p0peis 3n m5. aerigonn prac 8 % borveds 


Sor waar 5, 5a vipems, waipaTnic mms. But that there are 


inthe,air ſome great and potent Beings, which are of a ſurly 
aud malignant nature, aud rejoyce to do men all the miſchief 


Plutarch de 78 + 
fia O]/78 P» 
361, 


they cans Famblichus inhis anſwer to Porphyrius concerning - 


| the. /Egyprian. Myſteries , undertakes. to give an account 
of theſe evil; fpires . ar. Newons, | and that from them the 
Oregine of. evil.in. the world is; for thus he ſpeaks ( as he 
is tranſlated. by Ficanu:) Ss verum £ſ/t quod de Idolis diceba- 


m1, improbiſque Deamonibus, hinc. ſane exoritur multiplex- 


origo. malorum.. Simulant. ening Deorum praſentiam, demo- 
urgue. bonoxun, ideegue ciltorem. fue. jubent efſe juſtum, 
5pſe. videantwr boni, ficut & Dij', 4u0niam vero nathra 


ſunt 


Famblichys de 


myſter. p. 1058 - 
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ſunt mali, rogats malainferre, libenter inferunt, atque nobis 
ad injuſta conducunt. Hi ſunt omnino qui & in oraculis men- 
tiuntur & fallunt, & turpia conſulunt atque peragunt. By 
which we tee he acknowledgeth ſome ſpirits whole zatures 

are wicked, and help: men to do evil, and that theſe ve 
ſpirits may ſometimes command that- whichis ood, left they 
thould be ſuſpeRed, to be what they are , of a wicked and 
malignant nature, which only deſign the r#ine of men, By 
which we have a good account of 'what-ever was commend- 
able delivered by the Heathen oracles, which yet might come 
_ the Devil fill, by this confeffion of Famblichw him- 

elf, | 

For the Devils _—_— under the form of a Serpent, It is 
very probably conjectured, that from hence it was that the 
Prince of thoſe who contended with Seturn, was by that 
xnigmatical writer Pherecydes Cyrius called *Ogiov 4s. Celſmns 
who had ſo little $kill in antiquity as to think that the' hsfory 
of e Hoſes was as to many paſlages of it taken out of Heather: 
Fables, inſiſts on this very ſtory of Ophionews as the ground- 
work of that relation in Geneſis concerning the Fall, But 
Origen well anſwers him, #2 bv, & tyxgady nuiv os opanc- 
1 015 doreCogara, x; Smear lors felay drryuanrtd, aun ongas 
TodMs?); wh xgrerions bn 7. mg 8 gore Hegrneile x; bepexids 
&pruudTieg, ea x) Owinps, Mov otws Ydamuuare e014) F: afet Tornps 
TeTs #, mere F upariuy nogove See therefore if this rare An- 
tiquary whochargeth us with impiety in corrupting and alter- 
ing the Heathen Fables, be not himſelf more juſtly chargeable 
with the ſame fant not under ſtanding the far greater antiquity 
of the writings of Moſes,than either of Heraclitus,or Pherecy- 
des, or Homer himſelf, which reports the ſtory of that evil one 
which fell from Heaven. 6 3» ogu; ( mp* 3» hg 7) epenidy 
Yer *Opgrovens Jain O-fub wp & 7 nExndSfra os nie aÞgtioe 
+ dv2pamy gruatrs me aivive), imeyyexia Hbmil@- x pdt bvoy 
a meTjous 79 Mau Teeey WO": ws ovvittoremuwesr Mal x; 6 avnhp* 
For the Serpent ( from which Ophioneus in Pherecydes de- 
rived bis name)which was the canſe why man was caſt forth of 
Paradiſe, doth intimate fome ſuch thing, while under's pre- 
tence of Divinity,and of a'better*condition;hefirſt deceived the 
Woman, and by bey means the man. Celine Rhodsginm _ 
this 
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- this Ophionexws Demonicum Serpentem, qui anteſignanus fne- Aitiq. lf.!.:, 
rit agminis 4 Divine mentss placito deficientis. This Pherecy- © 7- 
aes,as appears by Euſcbius, had much converſe with the Phe- _ - g oo 
nicians,where he purpoſely ſpeaks concerning this Ophionews, ,, © 

Now the Phen:cians, as Euſebins likewiſe tells us, worſhip- 
. ped their God under the Form of a Serpent, which probably * 

might be occaſioned by the Devils ainbition and Tyranny 

over men, thar he would be worthipped among them im thac 

very Form wherein he had done ſo much miſchief to the 

world. It was very early in the world, whenthe Phz#:- 

cians and c/£gyptians did begin to adore their Gods under 

the Form of Serpents, for the beginning of it is attributed to 

Taantus by Euſebins, * w88 iv 78 AcgrxorIG@- quay v7 ogewy 

duns iZe3tiaow 5 Tim” x) wr dury as Ns boiviis Te) Aru 

7709. Neither was this only among the Phenicians and /Egyp- 

tians, but where-ever the Devil raigned, the Serpent was had 

in ſome peculiar veneration : thence Fuſtin Martyr faith, 

Des mevn vouutohfay my* 5piy $1dy agrs 11puConon we x) uoher Apolog. 2; 

ov dvaap; ). the Serpent was the Symbol of adoration among : 
them , and was the proper Indicinm, or note of aronfecrated 
"place 25 is evident by that of Perſine, 


 Pingeduos angues, pueri, ſacer eft locus. Sayf nr; 


Thence the Scholiaft on AriBophanes on that place in Plurm, 

Hrtdrlw Ty Wo Jpdnort' &n F vio, obſerves wirds mia mils Nganr 
| dpdxovmes' mzper3 erm, To that where-ever any God or Here 

was to be worſhipped, there. were Serpents painted to denote 

ſfomuch. So Orzs Apollo faith of the X'gyptians, s Gator 5 hy 

exlung} Bacixiovcr yeurey afro mls Se3ts, they were wont to Pii:f. 41i- 
put the form of a golden Baſilisk to their Gods. ' Heinſys con- ſtarch, 0.18.24, 
ceives thar the firft worſhip of Apollo at Delphi was under '©*7- 

the form of a Serpent, whither Nonny tells us that Cadmus 

the Phentician went upon his'firſt coming into Beotia, and 
From hence he derives the name Pycho from the Hebrew jr19 

which fignifies a Serpent, ' Ut no daubitandum ſit , faith he, 

quin Pythins Apollo , hoc eſt, Spurcns ille ſpiritus, quem 

HebraiOb & Anaddon, Helleniſts ad verbum Arouora,cete- 

15 Amira dixernnt,ſub hac forma qua miſeriam humano ge- 
Uuu ncrs 
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Origen, c,Cel[, 
b. 4. þ.5189- 


Bovk III. 


ners invexit, primo cults ſit in Gracia... And which is fyr- 
ther obſervable, the Devil was alwayes ambitious to haye 
the world. think that the kowledge of good and evil was to 
come by the Serpent ſtill ; thence rhe famous oracle of Apyllo 
here at Delphi , thence came the uſe of Serpents ſo muchin 
Divination, thence UN? ſignifies to divine, from WN3 a Sex- 
pent ; and ſo among the Greeks 6wyiZe% is taken in the ſame 
ſenſe from 3012; a Serpent, So that excellent Gloſſographer 
Heſychius ,, btwyds , ages” eFntiuds 30 niger) bs mis wuayehag The 
Goes Zoeiv 85 x) aroys Exggor. The Serpent was reckoned among 
the pedeſtria auſpicia by the Romans, and Homer. tells in 
that ſolemn divination concerning the Greeks ſucceſs at Troy . 
there appears, 
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Which. ſaith Heinſins, is an exact deſcription of the Nachas ; 
whom they would haye ſo called from the marks on his back, 
which they accurately obſerved in divination. Thus we ſee 
how careful the Devi! was to advance his honour in. the 


- world under that Form, wherein he had deceived mankind 


into ſo much folly and miſery. 

We' meet with ſome remainders of. mans being caſt out 
of Paradiſe, upon his fall among the Heathens. . Origen 
thinks that. Plato by. his. converſe. with the Jews in e£pypr, 


"did underſtand the H:/tory of the fall of mar, which he: after 


his way 4rn:gmatically deſcribes in his Sympoſracks. . Where 
he brings in Por the God of plenty feaſting with. the reſt of 
theGoas ; after ſupper Penia comes a begging to the door, Porus 
being drunk with Near, goes into Jupiters garden, aud there 
falls aſleep ; Penia obſerving.it, ſteals to him, and by this deceit 
on RY) by him. . In this Fable of Plato, Origen takes notice 
what a near reſemblance the gardez of Zupiter hath ro Pa- 
radiſe, Penia tothe Serpent which circumvented Adam, and 
Porws to man who was deceived. the Serpent. Which 
he conceives m6re probable becaule. of Plarg his cuſtome, 
nt pexdha kan gurbghre eoypuare ries & Ind Thy 0008s 20 
7% uv 3 9 pan,to wrap. up thoſe excellent things he knew under 
ſome fables becauſe of the vulgar , for which he after " 


ef his cuſtome in altering and di/gniſing what he had from 
the Jews, leſt he ſhould roo much difpleafe the fabulous 
Greeks, if he ſhould adhere too cloſe to the Fews, who were 
ſo infamous among them. Some hykþ thought the ſtory of 
Paradiſe was preſerved among the Heathens in the fable of 
the gardens of Adonis which comes near that of Eder , but 
what footſteps may be gathered of the truth of Scripture- 
hiſtory in the Heathen Mythology, will appear afterwards. 
Thus much here then may ſerve to have manifeſted the ac- 
count which the Scripture gives of the Origine of evil by the 


fall of man to be- in its ſelf rational, and atteſted by the con- | 


ſent of ſuch perſons who cannot be ſuſpeRted of any partiali- 
ty to the Scriptures, ; 
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* 5m 


Wecome now to conſider the other grand difficulty which Sett. 20, 


concerns the Orzgire of evil, and the trurh of Divine provi- 
dence together. Which is, that if f: be the cauſe of miſery, 
and there be a God which governs the world ;; whence comes 
:t to paſs, that the worſt of men ds fo frequently eſcape ſuffer- 
3ngs, and the beſt do us undergo them ? This hath 
been in all ages of the world where men have been Philo- 
ſophical and inquiſitive, one of the __ znquiries which the 
minds of men have been perplexed about. The true and 
full 7eſolut;on of which queſtion , depends much upon thoſe 
grounds and principles which are diſcovered tous by Divine 
revelation-in the' Scriptures, - concerning the grounds of Gods 


patience towards wicked: men , the nature and end of uffer- * 


ings which good men are exercifed with, And cerrainly 
this ſhould very much commend the Scriptures to all ſober 


and inquiſitive perſons, that they contain in them the moſt 


clear and certain -grounds- of ſatisfaction to the minds of 
'men , in ſuch things wherein they are otherwife ſo irre- 
ſolved : But of that: afterwards ; - Our: preſent buſineſs. is to 
give an account of this difficulty from zatural reaſon, which 
will be moſt ſatisfatorily done by the producing thoſe 
grounds from which they have reſolved this queſtion , car 
malis bene, & bonts male, who eithzr have not had, or at leaſt 
owned any:thing of Divine revelation.” © Þ begin with that 
which doth concern the proſperity and smpuzity of wicked 
men, which men have with more confideace infiſted on, on 
Uuu 2 this 
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this account , becauſe all men' could not but underſtand a 
general reaſon of ſufferings , by reaſon there were. none 
whoſe conſciences could wholly acquit' them of evzl aftjons, 
but why perſons notoriouſly wicked fhould, live in impuniry, 
when. others ſuffer, that they were unable to- give an. ac- 
count of, And this was the common pretence of Arhes/av, as 
Simplicixatells us, ovuCaire, Ss mos x4 dd; 72 dramedecn]us. ay 
Fdeay., 5 Ne.79 opgv, 07% i dyed ouxiirar, mem $23kks oy 
EauTois Waghrlagy hr ywpers @ p 7 X501 @aphigar, 3) ga ear idly as 77 
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Md comer tops Y that ſuch whoihave no grounded belief of- 


a Deity, when. they obſerve the miſeries of good men, andthe 
tranquillity and felicaty of bad men, they:regard not the com- 
mon notions they have of a Deity, aud areready to cry out with: 
the Tragadian ( or rather of Ariſtophavesin his Plutms.) + 
Shall I not dare to ſay there are no Gods,, © 
When thoſe do proſper who have snjured me * 


And it is obſervable, that the moſt of. thoſe who have 
taken occaſion. amongſt the Heathens to queſtion/providence; 
have done it upon ſome remarkable jury which they: have 
conceived to be done to themſelves, and- fo we have ground: 
tathink that it was more paſſion and: stereſt, than any clear: 
—_ which was the inducement to it, So Diagoras reſolves 
to ſet up far an heiſt, becauſe the perjured perſon was nor. 
ftruck dead in the place. nr" 

And Faſon in Seneca. when he ſees Medea fly away after. 
killing his children, cryes out, ", 


Teſtare nullos eſſe qua veheris Deo. 


Thou tell t the world there are no. Gods that way | 
Where thou doſt fly. h 


And: 
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_ - And: fo! Clandian, who largely reaſons the caſe: on both 
fides:, fqr :providence and- againſt it, at-ladh tells. us what 
it; was which, was the main cauſe! ot his doubts;, viz. the long 
impunity of Rufinas..; "1{+Þ 1 = RN, V 1 2! 
in Abſtul [ it bunc tandem Raufins parna tunultuns 
1.  Abfularitque Deas, . :.. | 
of) aft eafililsurot Vim SLATS 1 1; 5: $54 
- ..1\Rufires:death doth-clear the: Gods, and ſet 
My mind at eaſe. woah 2125 to 10s 3. i 


But-becauſe: ſome: carry it higher, as Cotea in Tally , who 7.11. 3 9: 
reaſons: the moft ( as became a: States-marr )..in. reference to Nat. Dor. 


ſauch.,penſons who had: been - a/aful :orchuntful ro: Common- 
wealihs, we: may ſuppoſe:there- might be ſamewhat- more of ' 
reaſpn' than intereſt in\ ſuch. argumentations, [and yet even 
in thoſe; dr/courſes we.may: ſtall find. thatthe main o7zg:xal of 
this. quarrel againſt providence, .was an -over-high dl of 
ticmielves; thu they, thought they deſarwed: beiter: fromthe 
Gods;; than tox receive ſuchanjyries, or undergo. fuck: calgmi- 
ties.. -Fherefore: Catta :cryes: .out:.on providence; becauſe 
ſuch ;perſons who were uſeful:to the Roman Common-wealth, 
were deſtroyed; when: che enemies to it eſcaped, as though _ 
providence had.beenionly. a T arelar: Deity of Rome, and had 
notbingto doekſewhere..- Thence he cryes out, if there be 
povweeuce,. why. were- the two Sripra's:deftroyed.in Spain 
bythe Carthegrmans? Why was Maximus killed by Han- 
»ihali?- Why were the Romans with Paulus ruined-at {anne ? 
Why did Regulus undergo, ſo much cruelty by the Carthagi=- 
”_ ? Why.did-not Afooanm dyt inhis own: bed. > Nay, 
ith , he, to: come nearer: home , 'why: is my Uncle Rurilixes- 
. In, bawiſhment 2, Why was; my friend Druſas killed in bis 
own houſe? On. the other fide , why did Marine Op in 
peace, andthe moſt cruel Cine enjoy ſo long tranquillicy >- 


with many other inſtances of both ſorts. But this is it 
which I take notice-.of theſe. for, becauſe we hereby ſee how 
common it is. for. men to queſtion 'providence, - more out of: 
Res and Jztereſt, than out of any. ſolid -grounds of. 
reaſon, q” 
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Origines Sacha: Book 111. 
' Let us therefore appeal from perſons who were particular- 


ly engaged by ſome private:##tereſt/n thoſe paſlages, from 


whencechey: would infer xhat there: was no/ providence, to 


ſuch who ſtood by unconcerned, and made - wſe of 'the free 
dictates of their reaſon. ip theſe caſes. And ſuch perſons 


when they. cometo reaſon the caſe like Philoſopbers,aand men 
our of paſſion, have given ſatisfattory and rationgl-accounts 
why God in his wiſe providence may ſometimes ſuffer the 
worſt of men, to. go on in impunity, when good -menmay go 
through the rroubles of this world. As, | 

I. God forbears wicked men, to propound the example of 
bis goodneſs to their imitation, to teach them not to revenge 
their injuries 'too_greedily 04 eachother. This. Plutarch, wn 
thar- adinirable' difcourſe-of his :on- this. ſibje#, infiſts 'on-as 
his -firfh reaſon, why: Gad:doth novpreſently-puniſh . wicked 
men. © For, faich he'our of Plato, God *hath ſet forth him- 
ſelf in the midſt of the world. for or imitation ;, and true ver- 
rue is nothing elſe but an imitation of the Divine nature. And 
therefore God, ſaith Plato, gave” man the uſe.af ſight, that by 
the ſight'of the heavenly bodies,” and the exatt motions, whith 
are 11: them. men ſhould learn T0 b9ypor x; Terayuor, 
that which was comely and orderly, and hate all diſorderly and 
irregular motions ; For as he excellently ſpeakg : * 1dp av 3, m 
peitov dvypwr ©: wmnadeay Qt mip A-72 puarry. t) Note 
SS w (tntira': 19161 x, dzav91 Hs ages ugica dT} There #5 
no greater benefit man can'receive from God, than to attain 
true ertue by the imitation: and purſuit of thoſe. p_—_ 
which are in him. And.thence, ſaith Plutarch, God forbears 
to puniſh wicked men. preſently , not. leſt if -he ſhould pu- 
niſh them he mightido. that he would repent of afterwards, 
eN*- Safe 123 \ fe tint Thppeiag nerd Set "3; ei Cpor aparpfr , Out 
that i he\might takg'away the fury and violence of men 511 re- 
venging their injurieron eacbother, that they ſhould not do- 
it .in wrath 'and anger; with as much eagerneſs as they ht 
tis fie their hunger. andthirft, whereby- they do, mid fv is 
Xerumizan, leap wpow them who have injured them, withas 
much fury:as a wild -b=aſt :opor' his! prey: ;*but-men; thould 
learn{rco- imitate; 2 axelbs end mmra x} ar nav,. ods gentle- 
neff and patience, whereby he gives the offender rune to 
298 * BED conſider 


conſider with himſelf what he hath done, before: he doth 
ſeyercly puniſh him”. As Plato. when his Boy had: angretd 
him,  ſtbod. ſtill: awhile without ſtriking bjc@, p53) 2vpdy' woxd- 
Cor, as he ſaid, puniſhing bimſelf firſh for his anger, before He 
would chaſtiſe the Boy for his fault 3 and Arcbytas when he 
ſaw. how negligent his. workmen hid been;*and began to be 
very -angry- wuh them, told them, evw;4&7+ &n 3pxiCoper v- 
wiv, It w well for you that 1 am angry-with you. Now ſaith 
Pluzareb,; if :4be. conſideration of this-forbearance*in men 
ſhould. trend to-modetate' mens heat and violence; how much 
more ſhould.the conſideration -of the lexity and patience of 
God, d0\It ! x; S850r 114% weir wperiis mw aexonire &) F = 
18Ao5ng9ar, and to account. gentleneſs. and forbearance to 
be an imitationof divine:perfettionsr. Now what can be-more 
rational. and agreeableto our apprehenſtons- of a divine- 1a- 
mere than his 1s,. chac he ſhould: ſhew his! goodriefs to all, 
and by his forbrarance of ſo-many,. teach the: world more 
meekneſs. and :gentleneſs. towards each other ? For if offez:- 
_ ces riſe/by the: quality of the-- perſon againſt whom they are 
commined; no injuries can be. ſo great in:one' man'to ano- 
ther ,-as: thoſe; affronts:are men pur \ pon God by their con- 
tinual-provocations of him : And if Godthen be of ſo infinite: 
patience to forbear ſuch who | have: offended him, what ju- 
ſtice' and reaſon is there, but that men ſhould expreſs more 
lenity, and; patience towards cach other? .So Hrerocles excel- 
lently. ſpeaks, wp) 3 iy 75 grniag beret Q5dy, by wn? who 
3 SNve drew my, 73.795 p1Aavyonic; djaxv wg. TH were wes 
Teirave . A good man imitates Godin. the meaſures of friend-' 
ſhip, who bates no man, and extends bis loving kindnefi to all 
mankind. Of which Seneca likewiſe ſomewhere ſpeaks. Ne 
Deqs quidews imwortales ab hac tam effuſa benignitate ſacri-' 
legi negligenteſque eorum deterrent , utuntur nathra ſua; & © 
canta, imterque illa, ipſos munerum ſuorum malorinteypre- 
tes, juuvant:. The. Divine Benignity extends its -ſelf to all,” 
even toſuch as affront and diſhonour them, and abuſe the gifts 
they. beſtow upon them. And ſince there is ſo''much truth - 
an reaſon in . that of Plata-mraG@- oi badav 7h opoioSiyau, ' 
Qs, It i the height of geodneſi to be like 1o:God, we fee what - 
excellent. reaſon. there is for that . command of our Saviour, - 

| | = Lowe-- 
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Love your- enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing 
(AGA49. 5 aud. your: reward ſhall be :great , and ye ſhall be whe 
 chilarea of the higheſt; for he'16 hand uinto. the \ unthankFful, 
merciful. | ap | 
. 24 God forbears: preſently to puniſh wicked wen, to give 
them time to become better. This the ſame excellent Jora- 
kiſt gives as another; account df 'Godr parience,. that thereby 
he, gives. chem: 3e6roriciess $-rudptuny "4 fpace to @ wich as 
the Scxrprore-alls it! For mem; laith-Plutarch., 51: their-pu- 
niſhments look_at- nothing further than meer ſatisfying their 
revenge. and malice, and thas makes them purſue thoſe that 
have offended them-with ſo much rage and eagerneſs; but God, 
ſaith- he, -a5ms.;14t the ture of thoſe who.ave vor utterly ineu- 
rable, to. fuck he gives; xemfarinx nyeovor, 4 time to-rtforns 
:n, Here he- brings in dhe examples of fuch: who'were baC 
at firſt, and came afterwards to bechanged from what they: 
were ; for which! he inſtances in : Cecrops, who was' thence 
called. Arovis, becauſe froma cruel ſevere Pronce, hebeeame- 
gentle. and. mild),;,and fo Gelor and Hieron of Seeily; 'and 
Piſiſtrat x the' Son. of. Hippocrates, who from-being 'C/ur-' 
pers, became excellent Princes, If Adilriades, ſairly he, had: 
been cut-off while he acted the part of a Tyrant, or Cimen in 
his Inceſt, or Themiſtecles in'his Debaucherses, what had be- 
come of «Marathon, -Enrymedon, 'Dianiurs, by which ' the 
Athenian: gor lo great gloryand bberty ?' and as he well ob- 
ſerves, #38 3B o« aAnepuons jurphy Ephiprors, Great Spi- 
rits do nothing mean ; «XX dpy di iEumrra 8 o96Jydy < auTels 
x drafiegr, wy ww oxhy draghegrmes apt cis tebvouoy 1h xg 
2121x095 19 $ad8v. That ſbarp and attiye ſpiret that 18 5n them 
can neugr ye at reſt by reafen of its wigour, bur they art tofſet- 
up and down, a it were in a Tempeſt, till they come 20.4 ſertled 
compoſed life, But as the mulritudes of werdy't urpues the 
richneſs and: ſoftneſs of the ground, though for the ſake of 
thoſe weeds one not okill'd in husbandry would: not account 
ſuch . ground. worth - looking after; ſo, faith bes &v* mit * 
x gavad peietardeing 25 wnaras tus”) Feat ſpirits" ſh-" 
ally bxing ferth 10-commendable fruits at fwſt\ 5p which we ' 
conſidering the "danger andurtfulneſs of, - are preſently for 


Cut 


Catring them down; tut one that more wiſely conſiders the 
generous nature which may lie under this ill fruit, waits time 
and leiſure, till reaſon and age begins to maſter theſe head- 
ſtrong paſſions. And theretore according to the prudent 
Law of the e£gyptians, the woman with child muſt be re- 
prieved till the time of her delivery. 

3. God fpares ſome wicked men from puniſhment to make 
them inſtruments of his juſtice in puniſhing others, "Eviors 58 
duihes 3X) 20NaGeys iTtgw? Toyngov, we Syroxcivors, emo; elowr 73 
Sruuuviiv, as Plutarch goes on, God ſpares ſome from puniſh- 
ment,that by them he might puniſh others. Which he ſuppoſeth 
to be the caſe of all Tyrants ; and thereby (ota's difficulty 
concerning Marins, Cinna, Sylla, and thoſe other cruel and 
Tyrannital perſons, who had uſurped authority among them, 
is clearly taken off: For Divine Providence might let thoſe 
Trees grow from whence he intended to take his Rods to 
ſcourge others withall.. God makes the ſame uſe of Tyrants 
(faith Plutarch) to Common-wealths, that Phyſicians do of 
the gall of a Hyena and'other hurtful creatures , which may 
be good for curing ſorke dangerous diſeaſes ; ſo may the 
Tyraniiical ſeverity and ſharpnef of fuch perſons be con- 
tinued j 73-y093Y9 4 mMdZar x) gd ect, till the diſeaſes of the 
Political body be cured by theſe ſharp Medicines, Such a one 
was Phalars tothe Agrigentines, and Marin tothe Romans : 
and the-Oracle told the Sscyonrans in expreſs terms, wars 
as $32 7 wha ;, the City wanted ſome ſevere diſcipline, 
Thence Tofilas, when he found whar firange ſucceſs he had 
in his enterprizes, called himſelf Flagellum Des, and thought 
God raiſed him up on purpoſe to be a ſcourge for the ſins of 
the world. And no doubt thoſe ſtrange paſſages of the 
Roman (ommon-wealth ( which made Cato art leaſt diſpute 

ovidence, and ſay, res divinas multuns babere caligsnis, when 

e ſaw Pompey ſwecefiful as long 1s he ſerved his ambition , 
but preſently overthrown when he ſtood for the Common- 
wealth ) theſe things, 1 ſay, had a higher exd than they 
looked at, which -was to make both Pompey and Ceſer the 
inflrumints of Divine juſtice to puniſh the Romans for their 
laſts, ambitidn and cructry , whith were never greater than 
in that age. Now then if God fliky juſtly puniſh offenders, 
Xxx why 
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why may he not ſpare ſome to make them bis 5ſtruments in- 
the puniſhing of others, eſpecially ſince-af;er he hath uſed. 
his 704s, he may.caft them inio the fire roo? as was-eyident 
in the zn/tance of Ceſar, who after 'all his aughters and tri- 
vmphs was murdered .in the Senate, and that by: ſome who 
had been as afive as any for him, And herein divine ju- 
ſtice, both as to the puniſhment of the- perſons, and: the 
means of it, hath been very remarkable in multitudes of a> 
ſtances, which every ones reading may afford him. . | 
4+ Therefore, . another account why God may ſpare wicked 
men a great while,-js, That divine providence might more 
remarkgbiy be obſerved. in the. manner. of their puniſhment 
afterwards, Plutarch tells us of Callippns, why was ſtab aby 
his enemies with the ſame dagger with which he had. killed 
Dion under a-preience af. friendthip., | And when eAMitsus 
the Argive was killed in atumulr, akterwards upon the day 
of a ſylemn ſhew , a braſs Statweinithe market place, fell 
upon his murderer, and killed him there. But moft remark- 
able is the ſtory of Belſxs recorded.,by:;the ſame author, who 
having killed his: Father, and a long time concealed fit ,, goes 
one night-to ſupper to ſome Erzexds, ' and while he was.there;, 
thruſts up his ſpear into a Swallows-neſt; and .pulls.it down, 
and kills the young ones; his Friends asking him the reaſon 
of ſo ſtrange an ation; s 33 (pn) ps mia xgmuagretary ay ) 
| adds 3 14TaCewav,us gmet]eroyr Gr mv meTYco.. Do not you bear, 
ſaith he, how they falſly accuſe me, and cry out that I bavg 
kilted my Father ? Which being by-he perſons 'prefent. cat 
' ried to the King, and the truth of it found-out,., he was exe- 
cuted for-it... Such ſtrange wates doth providence ſometimes 
uſe to ſhew how-vigilant it is, eyen-when we think iu flceps 
5+ Though God ſpares.the- perſons of Wicked meu, be doth-not 
defer their puniſhment , when the thoughts - of their eyil 
aftions is . the greateſt torment to them ; Maxima peccati 
pena eſt, percaſſe, as Seneca ſpeaks... Sin bears. its own 
puniſhment along with- it. - Wickedneſs / is |-Jtiyi ms! £44 
IJywreys wines , the moſt exquiſite contriver of miſery, which 
fills the minds of choſe who commit it with continual con- 
Kernations, anxieties and. perplexities of mind, But as. mu 
often... 


often and deſervedly cited author on this ſubjet, Pltrarch 
- fells us,. moſt men are in this like Ch:il4ren; who when they 

behold malefaRors in the Theatres intheir cloth of gold, nd 
Purple robes, with their crowns on their heads dancing 
about, they admire them, and imagine them to be moſt hap- 
py men, till they fee them /aſhed and beaten, and fire come 
out from their brave apparel ; ſo faith he, as long as men 
fee others in their pomp and gradeur, they think them far 
from puniſhment , till they behold their execution, which 
faith he, is not ſo much the extrance of their puniſhment as 
the perfeltion of ir, So that the /oxger the 7ime of their lives 
is, the longer is the r:2e of rheir puniſhment here; 5s. ynoy- 
etiſes nnd noun, ny FYgogirar Abou ; they are nt puniſh- 
ed when they grow old, but they are grown old in puniſhments, 
Cannot we ſay a perſon is puniſhed while he is in priſon and 
hath his Ferrers upon him, till his execxtio7 comes ? nor that 
one that hath drunk poiſox, is a dying while he walks abour 
till the cold comes to his heart , and kills him ? zf we deay, 
faich he, that all the inquietndes, horrors and anxieties of mind 
which wicked men have,are no part of their puniſhment,we may 
ns well ſay that -a fiſh which hath ſwallowed 'the hook, is not 
taken, becauſe he 15 not fryed, or cut in pieces, So it is with 
every wicked man, he bath ſwallowed the hook when he hath 
committed -an evil ation (= yavas & aSxizg wwe Sincag 
wv if: Jy1fors ) and his conſcience within him, as he expref- 
ſeth it, 


Our © BrralG many & ws iarey%a. 


Which in the Prophets expreſſion is, the wicked are like a 
troubled Sea, which caſts forth nothiar but mire and dirt. As 
Apollodorns dreamt, that he was flead and boyled by the 
Scythians , and thar his heart ſpake to him out of the Caul- 
dron, *Eqw ovz Tera ainz, I am the cauſe of all thy, God 
deals by wicked men, as (zlig#/a was wont td Tay of thoſe 
he commanded to be executed, ferit ut ſentiaitt ſe mori, he fo 
puniſhes them, as to make. them ſenſible of their puniſh- 
ments, And as Tacitas ſpeaks of cruel and wicked perſons , 
quorum mentes ſi recludantur, poſſint aſpici laniatus & ittus , 
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| TP ut-corpora verberibus, ita ſevitia, libidine, malis con+ 
altis animu dilaceretur, Wickednels is the only fury which 
continually hawnts and laſhes thoſe who delight in it, and 
leaves ſtill behind it ai;4 x) poC4c3. mid, loathſome and 
gerrible perturbations, ſecret gripings of Conſcience and ſelf. 


condemning thoughts for their folly and wickedneſs , like 


Lyſmach«s, who for extream thirſt offered his Kingdom: to. 
the Gete tO quench it, which when he had done, g:9 + &uss 
129x145, 3 d) indbol #70 Beggiav, igignum Pankdag THN gu THS. 
What a wretch was I ( ſaith he ) to loſe ſuch a Kingdom for fo 
ſhort a pleaſure ! And though wicked men be not ſenſible of 
the loſs of a far more glorious Kingdom than this of Lyſ#- 
machus, vit. that of Heaven, yetthey cannot but be ſenſible 
how much they have loſt that Kingdom which every good 
mar hath: in the tranquillity of his ſpirit, and the command of 
his paſſions. | 

6. The time that God ſpares wicked men, u not ſo long as we 
think, for.. It is all one, as Plutarch faith, as if we ſhould 
complain, that the malefattor was punithed in the evening , 
and not in the morning ; Gods forbearance is but for a very 
little time, compared with his own duration. We meaſure 
God by the ſhort hour-glaf of our own time, when we are 
ſo ready to confine him t5 our meaſures, The time ſeems. 
long to us, but ir is as nothing in it ſelf :. #74} 7275 74 Se07s wav 
er Sean is dideuun, To wmv er, the whole life of man com- 
pared with eternity ts nothing. Beſides, all this time God ſuffers 
wicked men to. live here, he hath them under ſafe cxſtody , 
he doth but Jet them take the air within the priſor-walls, or 
it may be they may play and ſpoit themſelves there , but 
there is zo poſſibility of eſcaping out of the hands of Divine 


Juſtice. 


7. God forbears wicked men here , becauſe the time is to 
come wherein God intends to puniſh them.. Thisis the higheſt 
windication of Divine Providence as to the preſent impunity 
of wicked men in the world , becauſe this is not the proper 
ſeaſon for the open execution of Fuſtice, There are but few 
in compariſon whom Juſtice cauſeth to be execated in the 
priſon , of what are reſerved for the general Aſſizes ; God 
reſerves them for a fair and open trial , for the greater vin- 

| | ication 


dication of his hoyour, and manifeſtation of his Zuſtice to the 
world, And although Gods Zudgements even in this world 
be ſometimes .{o remarkable, that we cannot bur ſee a hand 
of Providence in them, yet they are but tew whom God doth 
ſo remarkably puniſh here, to make us more firmly believe 
a day of Judgement to come, Which though ic be moſt 
clearly and fully revealed in Scripture , yet the Heathens 
themſelves from meer reaſon have had ſuch a perſwaſion of 
It , that they have given this as another great reaſon , why 
God did forbear to puniſh wicked men here, becauſe he did 
reſerve them for future puniſhment, 
Abraliſt ſpeaks in the ſame diſcourſe concerning the ſoul , 
<uwvite) » wary d3AumIs x7! 7 Blov , Grey 5 hanwiinn?) Tere yſ- 
x4ves hl megonnarrts,, this. preſent life ts the place of the [ouls 
combate,which when it bath finiſhed, it then receives according 
ro its performance of it, And as he before ſpeaks, «5 #iry awy Gr 
67 ves Thy aevucs dpa x) Jawrls f avvygom:;ns Luyis BeCwwon, 
2) 272 egy 6% i5ay SmoArrei v, dragivle, dxTEegv. The ſame reaſon 
which confirms providence , doth likewiſe confirm the immor- 
tality of the ſoul ; andif one be taken away, the other follows. 
"Ougy 5 Ti dux3 2 TW Ts TehdThuy, way eixos bar x) mes 


emed) Jo x; mwwetug, And if the foul doth ſubſiſt after death , 


it ſhards to the greateſt reaſon,that it ſhould there receive either 
reward or puniſhment, Thus we ſee how far natural light, and 
moral reaſon will carry men in the vindicating of Dzvize 
Providence, as to the preſent impunity of wicked men.. 

The other part which concerns the ſufferings of good men 
is not of ſogreat difficulty , becauſe there are none ſo good 
as not to have a mixture of evil in them, and as they have a 
mixture Of evil, ſo they have but a mixture. of puniſhment , 
none lying under ſo great miſeries here but withal they have 
ſome (hare in the comforts of- this life. And therefore it is 
leſs wonder, that this part of Divine Providence which con- 
cerns the ſufferings of good men., hath not wanted ſome 
among the Heathen Maoraliſts, who have made it their deſign 
to vindicate it; which ſetting aſide what Simplicizs on 
Epiltetus and many others have done, is fully performed by 


Seneca in his tra&- on this very ſubjeRt, cur bonis male ſit, 


cum fit Providentia ( as Muretus reſtores the title of thar 
XXX 3 
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book } - 


1 


For as the ſame ' 


Pi. p. FG6l, 


Selt., 22. 
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Book TIE. 


' book.) wherein theſe following accounts :re given of 'ie. 

' I. Godbrings them up as bu children under ſharp diſcipline 
for their future benefit. A good man in Sexeca's language is, 
Sever, oe Pro. Aiſcipulins Dei, amulatorque, & vera progenies : which in the 
Vid. C. 1. 


' Oripine3 Sacre: 


language ofthe Scripture, is, one taught of God, a follower of 
God, and one born of him. Now, ſauh he, Parens ille magni= 


fieus, virtutum non-lents exattor, ſicut feveri-patres , durits 


educat. God who ts the great Father sf good men, keeps them 
under diſcipline while under age, and by hardſhip fits themfor 
the prattice of virtues Thence he bids us take notice of the 
difterent :ndulgence of Fathers and Mothers to their Chil- 
aren , the Father he haftens them: to School, ſuffers them nor 
to be idle on their play-daies , makes them toil and ſome= 
rimes cry ; the Mother ſhe is all for holding them in her lap, 
keeping them our of the Sun, and from-ca:ching cold, would 
not willingly have them either cry or take pains, Patrinum 
*habet Deus adverſi bonos animum, & illos fortins amats, 
'God bears the indulgence of a Father towards hu children, 
and lovesthem with greater 'ſeveritys 

* '2. Good men receive benefit by their ſufferings, quicquid 
eventt in ſuum colorem trahit, ſaith Seneca of a good man , 
which'in the language of the Apoſtle is, every thing works 
together for his good. The Sea loſeth nothing, ſaith he, of its 
ſaltneſs by the rivers running into it, neither doth a good man 
by thecarrent of hu ſufferings. And of all benefits which he 
receives, that of the exerciſe and trial of his vertue and 
patience is moſt diſcernable. Mdarcet ſine adverſario virtus , 
as ſoon as Carthage was deſtroyed , Rowe fell ro Luxury v 


True wreſtlers deſire to have ſometo try their ſtrength upon 


them ,' cut non induftrio otium pena eſt ? an aQtive ſpirit 

hates idleneſs and cowardiſe; for etiamſi ceciderit , de ge- 

- pugnat, though his legs be -cut off he will fic br on. his 
nes, . . 

3. It redoundsto Gods honour, when good men bear up under 
ſufferings, Ecce par Deo dignum vir fortts cum mala fortu- 
1a compoſitus. Tt 1s a ſpeRacle God delights to fee, a good 
man combate wich calamities, God doth in Seneca's phraſe 
.quoſdam faſtidio tanſire, paſſeth them by ina ſlighr ; an old 
wreſtler ſcornsto contend with a comard,one who ts vic para- 

tus, 


» 
hd 
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te, ready to yield up preſently. Calamitates ſub jugum mit- 
tere proprium magni virs eſt, it argues a noble ſpirit to be 
able to iubdue_ muſeries, | i 5141 186 PHIGH 

4+ It tends to the tryal and increaſe of their ſtrength, S-necs 
highly extols that ſpeech of the Philoſopher Demerrins, Nihii 
snfelicius eo cut mhil unquam eventt adverſi, non l:Cuit enim 
ili ſe experiri.. He 1s the moſt unhappy man viz aever 
knew what mifery- meant ; ' for he could never kucy what 
he was able to bear... And, as heſaith , ro paſs ones l:feav.-7 
ſine morſi antmi, without any trouble, it is zgnorare rev 97 
nature alteram Partem, nutto know what is upoa th: »e- 
verſe of nacpre. dem licet fecerint qui antegri revertn.;tiy 
ex acie, mags ſpettatur qui ſaucins redit, Though he th17 
comes home ſound, might fight as well as hethac tw ound- 
ed , yet the wounded perſon hath-the more pitiy, and is moſt 
eryed up for his valour. The Plot is ſeen in a temp: jt, a 
Souldier in battel, and a good man in ſufferings. God doih. 
by ſuch as Maſters do by Scholars, qui plus labsris ab his 
exigunt, quibus certior ſpes eſt :.who tet the beſt wits the 
bardeſt tasks... 

5. God exerciſeth good men with ſuffering ;:, to diſcover the 
sndifferency of thoſe things which men value ſo much in the 
world, when be denies them to good men, Blindacſs would 
be hateful , if none were blind but ſuch whoſe eyes were put 
out ; and'jherefore Appius and Merel/us were blind. Riches 
are no good things , therefore the worſ# as well as the beſt 
have them, MNulo modo magts poteſt Deus concupita traduce-. 
re, quam ſi illa ad turpiſſimos arfert, ab eptimis abigit, God. 
could not traduce or defame thote things more which men de. - 
fire ſo much, than by taking tiem away from the beſt of men, | 
and giving themto the worſt, 

6. Thar they might be examples toothers of patience and 
conſtancy ; -For as Seneca concludes, nat: ſunt ii exemplar, 
they are born .to. be patterns to others. . -If ro. theſe things 
we add what the Word of God diſcovers concerning the - 
nature, grounds, and ends of afflifions, and that glory which 
ſhall be revealed, in compariſon with which. exceeding weight * 
of glory theſe light and momentany afflictions are not at all to\be - 
valued , then we have a.clear and full vindication of Divine - 

| Providence, . 
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Providence, as tothe ſufferings of good men, as well as to the 
Impunity of ſuch as are wicked, _ Bur however from hence 
we ſee how far the meer /ight of reaſon: hath carried men in 
reſolving theſe difficulties concerning Gods Providence in the 
world, and what a rational account may be given of them, 
ſuppoſing evil of puniſhment to ariſe from ſiz, and that 
there is a God in the world , who is ready to puniſh the 
no and to reward the good : Which was the thing to be 

EeWeu, | 


/ 


Chap. 


CHAP: I'V.: 2 
Of the Origine of Nations. 


All mankind derived from Adam , sf the Scriptures be true. 


The contrary ſuppoſition an introduftion toeAtheiſm, The 
truth of the Hiſtory »f the Flocd. The poſſibility of an univer- 


 fal deluge proved. T' e flood univerſal as to mankind, whe- 


ther univerſal as tate earth and animals; no neceſſity of 


aſſerting either, Ter ſuppoſing the poſſibility of it demon- 


rated without creation of new waters, Of the Fountains of 


the deep. The propertion which the height of mountains 
bears to the Diameter of the Earth. No mountains much 
above three mile perpendicular. Of the Origine of fountains. 
The opinion of Ariſtotle and others concerning it diſcuſſed. 
The true account of them from the vapours ariſing from the 
maſs of ſubterraneous waters. Of the Capacity of the Ark. 
for receiving the Animals , from Buteo andothers, The 
truth of the deluge from the Teſtimony of Heathen Nations. 
Of the propagation of Nations from Noahs poſterity. Of the 


beginus 
manksn 


<sf 


of the Aſſyrian Empire. 


The multiplication of 
ter the flood, Of the Chronology of the LXX. Of 


the time between the flood and Abraham, and the advantages 
of it. Of. the pretence of ſuch Nations, who called them- 
ſelves Aborigines.. Adiſcourſe concerning the firſt planta- 
tion of Greece, the common opinion propounded and re- 
jefted. The Hellens not the firft inbabitants of Greece, but 
. the Pelaſgi. The large ſpread of them over the parts of 
Greece ., Of their language different from the Greeks. 
Whence theſe Pelaſgi came, that Phaleg was the Pelaſgu; 
of Greece, and the leader of that Colny, proved from Epi- 
phanius : the language of the Pelaſgi in Greece Oriental : 
thence an account given of the many Hebrew words in the 
Greek language, and the remamnders of the Eaſtern langua- ' 
ges inthe Iſlandsof Greece,both which not from the Phocni-. 
Cians as Bochartus thinks, but from the old Pelaſgi, Of the 
ground of the affinity between the Jews and Licedzmorians. 
Of the peopling of America. 


pe next thing we proceed to give a rattonal account 


YY 


of, in the Hiſtory of the firſt ages ofthe World con- 
Y 


tained 
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tained in Scripture ,. is the peopling of the World from 
Adam. Which, is of great conſequence for us to under- 
ſtand. not ouly-for the ſatisfaQtion ot our curioſity as tothe 
true Origine of Nations, but alfo in order to our believing 
the rrath of the Scriptures , andthe univerſal effets of the 
fall of man. Neither of which can be fufficiently cleared 
without- this. For as'it is hard to conceive how the effeRs 
of mans fall' ſhould: extend to all mankind, unleſs all. man- 
kind' were propagated from Adam , ſo it is unconceiyable 
how the account ' of things given in Scrzprure ſhould betrue, 
if there were perſons exiſtent. in the World long before 
Adam was. Since the Scripture doth ſo plainly affirm, that 
God hath made of one blood all Nations of men,for to dwell on 
the face of the earth , Some Greek, copyes readit 25 #13; leaving 
Out «id &- which the vulgar Latin follows ; the drabick, 
verſion to explain both, reads it ex homine, or as De Dieu 
renders it ex Adamo uno, there being but the difference: of 
one letter in the Eaſtern languages between 51 and EIN the 
one denoting blood and the other mar. But if we take it as 
our more ordinary copyes read it 9% 6%; aiu)6-, yet there- 
by it is plain, rhart the meaning is not that all ranksnd was 
made of the fame xun:form matter, as ihe auttior of the Pre- 
Adamites weakly imagined, ( for by that reaſon, not only 
mankind but the whole World might be ſaid” to be WE #2; - 
a1,d]&of the ſame blood, fince all things in the World. 
were at firſt formed out of the ſame matter ) but aJua is. 
taken there in the ſenſe in which it occurs in the beſt Greek 
authors, for the ſtock out of which men come : So Homer, 


Ei #720 yy $485 £907 x) atyd] © nuericgt.. 
Thence thoſe who are near relations, are called in Sophocles, 
© pds aiud)E-; Thence the name of Conſarguinity for 
nearneſs of relation z and Virgil uſeth ſaguis 1n the ſame 
ſence, 
Tyojano a ſanguine duci. 


$ that the Apoſtles meaning is, that however men now _ 
0 R 


the firſt man, and that he was made a living ſoul, and of the 
earth, earthly , unleſs it were to denote that he was abſo- 
lutely the firſ#.of his kind, and ſo was to be the ſtandard and 
And when our Saviour would 
reduce all things to the beginning, he inſtanceth in 'thoſe 
words which were pronounced after Eve. was formed, But 
from the beginning of the Creation God made them male and 
female ;, For this cauſe ſhall a man leave Father and Mother 
and cleave unto his Wife. Now nothing can be more plain 
and eafie than from hence to argue thus ; thoſe of whom 
thoſe words were ſpoken, were the firſt male and female 

eginning of the 'Creation , but ir 
ere ſpoken of Adam and Eve : And 
Adam ſaid , this is now bone of my bone, and fleſhof my fleſh : 
therefore ſhall a man leave his Father and his Mother and ſhall 
cleave wnto his Wife. Ifthe Scriptures then of the New Tefta- 
ment be true, it is moſt plain and evident that all mankind is 
deſcended from Adam; and no leſs conſpicuous is it from 
the hiſtory of the Creation as delivered by Moſes. 

For how neceſſary had ir been for Moſes, wh 


meaſure of all rhat follows. 


which were-made in the 6 


is evident theſe words w 


en he was 


giving an account of the Origize of things to have difco- 
vered by whom. the World was firſt planted, ifthere had 
been any ſuch plantation before Adam, but to ſay that all 
the deſign of Moſes was only to give an account of the 
Origine and hiſtory of the Few:ſh Nation, and that Adan 
was only the firſt of that ſtock, is manifeſtly ridiculous, - ir 
being ſo clear., rhat not only from Adam and Noab; buc 
from Sew, Avraham, and 1ſaac, came other Nations beſides 
that of Fews. _ And by the ſame reaſon that it is ſaid, thar 
Aoſes only ſpeaks of the Origine of the Few:ſh Nation in the 


hiſtory of Adam , it may as well be faid char. 2oſes ſpeaks: 


only of the making of Canaan, and thar part of the Heavens 


which was over it, when he deſcribes th& Creation of the 


world inthe fix dayes wo 


rk. For why may not the Earth in 


Yyy2 


the 
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ſo difperſed in their habitations, and differ ſo much in lan- 
guage and cuſtomes from each other , yet they all were 
originally of the ſame ffock, and did derive their ſucceſſion 
from thar firſt may whom God created. Neither can it be 
. conceived on what account- Adam in the Scripture is called 
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the ſecond wer. of Genefis be as well underſtood of the Land 
of Judea, and the light and prodution of animals and 
vegetables refer only to that, as tounderſtand ir ſo in re- 
ference to the flood, and in many other paſſages relating to 


thoſe eldeſt times ? But the Author of that Hypotheſis an- 


{wers, That the firſt Chapter of Geneſis way relate to the true 
Origine of the world, and the firſt peopling of it , but in the 
fecond Moles begins to give an account of the firſk man and 
women of the Fewiſh Nation. Very probable | bur if this 


'be not a putting aſunder thoſe which God hath joyned' to- 


gether , nothing is. For doth not Adoſes plainly ar firſt give 
an account of the formation of rhings, in the firſt fix dates, 
and of his reſ# on the ſeventh ? but how could he be ſaid to 
have reſted then from the works of Creation , if after this 
followed the formation of «Adam and Eve in the. ſecond 
Chapter > Befides if the forming of mar, mentioned, Ger. 
2.7. be diſtinct from that mentioned, Ger 1. 27. then by 
all parity of reaſon, (WM Don NY the Generations 
of Heaven and Earth mentioned, Ger. 2. 4, muſt be diſtin 
from the Creation of the Heaven and Earth, mentioned, Gen. 
I. 1- And foifthere were another Creation of Heaven and 
Earth belonging to the Fews in Gez. 2. we may likewiſe be- 
lieve that there was a new (reation of wan and woman in that 
Chapter diſtin from that mentioned in the former, Apain 
further, if there had been any ſuch perſons in.the world be- 
fore Adam, no doubt eAdem himſelf was ignorant of them ; 
or elſe it had been a falſe and ridiculous account which he 
gives of the name of his Wite 7117 becauſe ſhe was MIDR 
the mother of all living. Not of all living chings, for that 
had been a more proper deſcription of a Ceres, or e Magua 
Mater, or. Diana: multimammia, of our Grand-mother the 
earth , but certainly ir extends to. all of the kind , that 
all living creatures that are of humane nature came from 
her. So the Chaldee Parapbrafs underſtands. it, ſhe was 


' called Hava., becauſe ſhe was RUIN 123 PIINUN the 


mother of all the Sons of men. And ſo the Arabick verſion, 
quia ipſa fuit mater omni. vivents. rationalys.. To which 
purpoſe our Learned Selden cites the verſion of the Aawn- 
taxian Fews, and the Perſickof Tawaſine. : 

- | G 


But, whatever the credit or authority of theſe-verſions' be, 
this is moſt certain, that e-{dam had no reaſon at all to have 
given this name to his wife, as bemg rhe Mother of all li- 
ving, if there had been any of mankind exiſting in the world 
from other mothers, which had been - long before Eve was 
formed. So that we find it plain and clear, 'that- if the re- 
port given of things in Scripture be true, the hyporhbeſis of 
Pre- Adamites ts undoubtedly falſe, And certainly whoever 
ſcriouſly conſiders the frequent” refle&tions on the Authority 
of the. Scriptares which were caſt by the author of that F:- 
Eko, and his endeavouring on all occaſions to derogate from 
the meracles recorded in it, may eaſily ſuſpeRt the deſign of 
that Author was not to gain any credit: to his opinion from 
thoſe arguments from Scripture, which he makes ſhew of 
( which are pittifully weak and ridiculous ) but having by 
the. help of {ſuch arguments.made his opinion more plauſible, 
his hope was: that. his opinion would in time undermine the 
Scriptures themſelves, When he had made it appear that the 
account given in the Scriptures of the plantation of the 
World .was unſatisfaftory, fince there were men before 
Adam, which the Scriptures to pleaſe the Jewiſh Nation, take 
no notice of, So that after he had atrempred to proſtitute 
the Serjptures to his opinion, his.next work had been to 
have turned them gut of doors, as not of credit to be relyed_ 
on by any when they were ſo common to every opinion. 
But how impious ,. abſurd and rude that attempt was upon the 
ſacred and 51910/eble. authority of 'the Sereptures,' hath been 
ſo fully diſcovered by bis.very many not unlearned adverſa- 
ries, it might ſeem needleſs ſo much as to have taken 
notice of ſa weakly grounded, and infirmly proved an 
opinion ,, had. it not thus far _ lain in my way in order 
to. the m—_—_ true Origine of Natzons according to the - 
Scriptures. The main foundations. of which fabulous opini- 
on. lying chiefly in the pretended antiquities of the Chalde- - 
ans, Egyptians, and others, have been fully taken away in 
our firſt book, where our whole deſign was to manifeſt the - 
want Of credibility in thoſe: accounts of ancient times, which 
are;delivered by Heathen Nations in oppoſition to the Scrip- 
rkres, . There is nothing. atall in Scyipeare from the Crea- 
SYFS: -- Hom - 
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| ſaick, Hiſtory, in reporting that lo 
- was between the fall of Adam, andthe Flood, By means of 
which conciſeneſs ſuch things are reported as ſpeedily done, 
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tion of Adam. to the flood: which ſeems to give any counte- 
nance to that figment, but only what may be eaſily reſolved 
from the conſideration of the great conciſeneſs of the 4o- 
interval of time which 
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becauſe immediately ſucceeding in the ſtory, which asked a 
very conſiderable time before they could be effeRtcd , and 
beſides all things which were done before the Flood, being 
all quite obliterated by it, and all. the numerous poſterity of 
Adam being theg deſtroyed ( only Noah and his Family ex- 
cepted.) to what purpoſe had it been any further to have 
reported the paſſages before the Flood, otherwiſe than there- 
by to ler us underſtand the certainty of the ſucceſſion of 
perfons from Adam, and ſuch ations in thoſe times which 
might be remarkable diſcoveries of Gods providence and 
mans witkedneſ in it, which being moſt apparent ar firſt in 
Cain and his poſterity, did by degrees ſo ſpread its ſelf over 
the face of the then inhabited World, that the juſt God was 
thereby provoked to ſend a Deluge among them to ſweep 
away the preſent inhabitants to make room tor another Gene- 
ration to ſucceed them. | 
This therefore we now come to conſider, viz. The, Hiſtory 
of the food, and the certainty of the propagation of the world 
rom the poſterity of Noah after the Flood, TI begin.with the 
Hiſtory of the Fleod its ſelf, as to which, two things will be 
ſufficient ro. demonſtrate the truth of ic. 1. If there be n0- 
thing in it repugnant toreaſon.. 2. If we have ſufficient evi- 
dence of the truth of it, from ſuch who have not yet believed 
the Scriptures, There are only two things which ſeem 
queſtionable to reaſon concerning the flood , the firſt, is, 
concerning the poſſibility of the flood its ſelf , the other is, 
concerning the capacity of the Ark, for preſerving all kinds of 
Animals.” The only ground of queſtioning the poſſebiliry of 
ſuch a Flood, as «&. is related in Scripture, hath been from - 


hence , that ſome have ſuppoſed it impoſlible,-that- all the 
water which is contained in inthe ayr,ſuppoſing it to fall down, 
ſhould raiſe the ſurface of water. upon the earth a foor and a 
half in height ; ſo that either new. warers muſt be created ts 
over- 


(1 


overflow. the earth, or elſe there muſt- be ſuppoſed 'a rare- 
fattion of the Water contained in the Sea and all: Rivers, ſo 
that ic muſt rake up ar leaſt fifteen times the ſpace that Row 
& doth:; butthen they ſay , if the Water had been thus ra- 
rified, it could. neither have deſtroyed man nor beaſt, nei- 
ther could Noahs Ark, have been. born up by itany more than 
by liquid Air. To this therefore, I anſwer. * 

Firſt, I cannot ſee any urgent neceſſicy from the Scripture 
to. afſert , that the Flood did ſpread its (elf over all the ſu-- 
face. of the carth.. That all mankind( thoſe inthe Ark ex- 
cepted.). were deſtroyed. by it,.is moſt certain according to 
the Scriptures, When the occaſion of the Flood is thus 
expreſſed, And God ſaw that the wickedneſs of man was great 
upon the earth,. and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
bu beart was only evil continually. And the Lord ſaid, I will 
deſtroy man whom I have created, from the face of the Earth. 
It could not be then any particular deluge ot ſo ſmall a 
Country as Paleſtine, which is here expreſſed, as ſome have 
ridiculouſly imagined , for we find.an: #niver ſal. corruption 
in the earth mentioned. as the cauſe; an univerſal threaten- 
ing upon all. men for this cauſe, and afterwards an- uni- 
verſal deſtruftion expreſſed, as the effeft of this Flood, And 
all fleſh-died that moyed upon the earth, and every man. And 
' every living ſubſtance was deſtroyed. which was upon the face 
of the ground both man and cattel, and. the creeping things, 
.andthe fowl of the Heaven, and they mere.deſtroyed from the 
earth, and Noah only remained alive, and they that-were with 
him in the Ark, So then it is evident that the Flood was 
«niverſal as to mankind, but fromthence followsno neceſ- 
ſity at all of aſſerting the univerſality ofir as to the Globe of 
the earth, unleſs it be ſufficiently proved . tha: the whole 
earth was peopled before the: Flood ::which I deſpair of 
ever ſceing proved.. And what reaſon can there be to ex- 
tend the Flood. beyond the occafion of it, which was the cor-. 
ruption of mankznd ?- And it ſeems very ſtrange that in ſo: 
ſhort an [nterval, in compariſon as that was from Adam to 
the food, according to the ordinary computation viz. 1656. . 
y”u and not much above two thouſand, according to the 

geſt; the world ſhould then be fully peopled, when in ſo 
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much longer a ſpace of time fince the flood to this day; the 
earth is capable of receiving far more s»habirants, than now 


'it hath, The only probability then' left for aſſercing the 


univerſality of the Flood, as to the Globe of the Earth, is 
from the deſtruRion of all. [1ving creatures together with 
man; now though men might not have ſpread themſelyes 
over the whole ſur-face of the earth, yet beaſts and creep- 
ing things might, which were all deſtroyed with the Flood : 
For iris ſaid, That. all fleſh dyed that moved upon the Earth, 
both of fowl and of catrel , andof beaſt, and of every creop- 
ing thing,»that creepeth:upon the earth, and every mans To 
what end ſhould there be not only a note of univerſality ad- 
ded, but ſuch a particular enumeration of the ſeveral kznds 
of beafts,: creeping things, and fowls, if they were not all 
deſtroyed ? Toithis I'anſwer. I grant as far asthe Flood 
extended, all theſe were deſtroyed ;'bur \- feerno--reaſon to 
extend the deſtruttion of thefe beyond that compaſi and 'fpace 
of earth where men inhabired : Becauſe the puniſhment 
upon the _— occaſioned by, and could not bur be con- 
comitaut with the defiruttwon of-manksnd, but ( the occaſion - 
of the. deluge being the ſir of ar j who was puniſhed in 


| the beaſts that 'were deſtroyed . for his ſake, as-well as in 


bimſelf ) where the —__ was not; as where-there'weyve 
animals. , and no men, there ſeems -no neceſſity of extend- 
ding the Flood thicher. But to what end then it will-be -reply- 
ed, did God command Noah, with ſomuch care to'rgke of all 
kinds of beaſts and. birds, and -creeping things unto the Ark. 
with him, .if all theſe living creatures were not deſtroyed by 
the Flood ? I anſwer, becauſe all thoſe things were deſtroyed 
where-ever the Flood: was; ſuppoſe then the whole ({ont:- 
nent' of Aſia was peopled before the Flood which is as much 
as we may in reaſon ſuppoſe, 1 fay, all the living*Creatwres 
in that continent were al} deſtroyed ; or if-we'may ſuppoſe 
it to have extended over our whole Continent of the anci- 
ently known world; what reaſon would there be thar' in the 
oppoſice. part of the globe, viz.” America, which we ſup- 
poſe wo be unpeopled'' theft; all the living creatures flroutd 
there be deſtroyed, becauſe men had ſinned inthis 5 And 
would there not on. this ſuppoſition have been a ſufficient 
reaſon 


reaſon to preſerve living creatires in the Ark for future 
propagation, when all other living creatures extant had been 
48 {uch remote places as would not have been acceſſible by 
them in many generations, and thoſe beaſts growing wild 
for want of -[nhabitants , would not have proved preſently 
ſerviceable for the w/e of men after the Flood * Which was 
certainly the main thing looked at in the preſeryation of 
chem in the Ark, that men might have all of them ready for 
their uſe 
been, had not the ſeveral kznds been preſerved in the Ark, 
alrhough we ſuppoſe them not deſtroyed in all parrs 'of the 
World. | 
All this proceeds on ſuppufition that animals were propa- 
gated much furcher in the World than men were, before 
the Flood. Which I confeſs ſeems -y probable to me, 'oN 
this account, becauſe the produftion of animats is parallel 
in Geneſis with that of Fiſhes, and both of them different 
from man, For God ſaith, Let the Waters bring forth every 
moving creature that hath life ,, viz. Fiſh, and Fowl; and ac- 
cordingly it is ſaid, that the Waters brought forth abundantly 
every living creature after their kind, and every Fowl after 
bis kgnd, Accordingly in the production of beaſts, we read, 
Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
cattle, and creeping thing, and beaſt of tht earth after his 
kind, andit was ſo: But in the produQtion of man, Tr is 
ſaid, Let us makg man it our own likeneſ, From herice 
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preſently after the Flood, which could not have. 


Seits 4. 
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Ver. 24. 


Ver. 26. 


obſerve this difference - between the prodution of animals , 


and of mar, that in the one God gave a prolifick power to 
the Earth and Waters for produttion of the ſeveral living 
creatures which came from them , ſo that the ſeminal prin> 
ciples of them were Tontained in the water out of which 
they were produced, which was otherwiſe in 9a#, who was 
made by a peculiar hand of the great Creator Nimſelf , who 
thence is ſaid to have formed mai of the duſt of the ground. 
Now therefore although there were but one Male and: Fe- 


»ale of mankind at firſt, which had a ſpecial formation: by 
God himſelf , yet there is no reaſon we ſhould conceive it 
to be ſo as to the produltion of other living creatures, wy 
ing 


ther Fsſh, or Fowl, or beaſts ; but the prolifick, vertie 
ZZ 
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ing by Gods power. given t0.that material proxciple 'ourt of 
which they were form:d, i ay very well be ſuppoſed thar 


many of the ſame kind were at firſt produced, For it ſeems 


very ſtrange to. imagine that jn the whole Ocean there ſhould 


be only :wo of a kind- produced ; but Fiſh azd Fowl both 
ariling. from- the water, we-may-: have juſt. reaſon to think, 
that the waters being ſepaxated before: this prolzfick, vertue 
was communicated to the whole maff of Waters, might in 
the ſeveral. parts of the globe of the earth, bring forih both: 
B+ and fowl! after their binds, The fame I fay of the.pro+ 
duRion of Animals in the xzh days. work, which are ranked 
into three ſorts, Cattle, Creeping-things., and beaſts of the 
earth after their kinds, Now God ſaying, Let the earth bring 
forth ber living creatures ( and that after the waters had di- 
vided ſome paris of the esrth. from. 'orther, ſo that 'there 
could be. no paſſage-for the'Catele', Creepung-things, and 
beaſts. out of one part into _another', without the help of 
man ,) it ſeems very probable that at leaſt thoſe parts of 
the earth which were thus divided from each other , did 
bring forth theſe ſeveral living creatures aſter: their kinds , 
whick:.did after. propagate in thoſe parts. without. being 
brought. thither. by the -help- of man.; -If| now this {appaſi- 
tion be embraced., by it we preſently clear our ſelves. of 
many difficulties concerning the propagation of Arimals 
in the World , and their converſation in the Ak, which 
many. haye been ſo much#0- ſeek for ſxtisfaRtion in. : As. tiow 
the uaknown- kind of: Serpents in.' Braſd:, the - fow-ballied 
creature of. the Indies ,. and all thoſe ſtrange ſpecies :of - 4av6- 
tals ſeen in the. Weſf-Indies ſhould either come. inte the 
Ark, of Noah , or be conveyed out of it into. thoſe: Cawr- 
tries which are divided from that Continent whetle the Flood 
was by ſo vaſt an Ocean onthe one fide, and: arleaft ſolarge 
3 tract of Layd. onthe other ( ſuppoſing any pailage ourof 
one Continent into another , which yer hath not. been diſ- 
covered. ) Beſides ſome kind of Amimals cannot. live: out of 
that .particular C/we wherein they ate, and chere:ave ma- 
ny ſorts.. of atimals. diſcovered in Americs , ang the adjbyn- 
ing:Jangz,. which have left no! rewainders of themſelves in 
theſe parts of the World: And. «ſeems very range =_ 
| 7M theſe 


theſe "ſhould propagze into thoſe Yemote parts ' of the 
world from- the plate of the Flood, and leave none at all of 
their number behind chem in- thoſe parts from whence they 
were propagated. * Theſe things ar leaſt make thar opinion 
:yery probable which extends the produttion of Animals be- 
-yorid that of mankind inthe old World, and'thrat the Flood 
though ir deftroyed all mankind, and every living creature 
-within that compaſs wherein mankzrd inhabited , yet migt+x 
not extend it ſelf to thoſe parts, and the Animals therein, in 
which men had never inhabited.” And by this means we need 
not make fo'matiy-miracles as ſome are fain to to about the 
food; and'alf thoſe difficulties concerning the propazation of 
animals do of themſelves vaniſh and fall ro che ground. ' This 
is the firſt way of reſolving the drficulty concerning the poſ- 
ſib:lity of the Flooa', by aſferting it_not to have been over 
the whole globe of the'earth, but only over thoſe parts where 
wanksnd inhabited. - at 
Secondly, Suppoſe the Flood to have been over the whole 
globe of the earth, yet there might have been water enough 
to 'have overwhelmed it to "the height mentioned in Serz- 
prave, - For which we-art'to confider that” many cauſes con- 
curred to che'making of this -Delupe ; firlt, rhe air was con- 
denſed intd'Hends, -and thoſe fell down with continued force 
and- viotence , trot breaking mto drops , but all in a body 
( which Sir Walter Rawleigh parallels with ns Fours of the 
Weſt-Indies-) which- are thence Called the 'Catarats or 
Flovd-gates of Heaven, God looſen as he expreſſeth it ) 
the Polver 'retentive which was itr the C/#ds,, and fo the 
waers muſt needs' fall in abundance, according to the ex- 
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preſſion of Fob, Behold be with-holdeth the waters, and they Job 15; 15, 


dvy up,. alſo he ſenderh them out, ard they overturn the earth, 
Now, T fay , although theſe warers falling down. with ſo 
mucti fary' and. violence, -as'yell a$*in ſo grear, abundauce;, 
might quickly deſtroy all 113ng' trearures , yer this was not 
all ; for God who held inthe Ocean within irs bounds, where- 
by he ſaith to it, Thus far'it' fhall- go , and no further, 
might- then give 'it cominiſiion to execiite his juſtice ppon 
the ſinful. Wotld: and'rg all this, we have atiother cauſe .of 
the Deliige}, whicli was, That the Fountdiny of the great 

CZE A Deep 
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Deep were broken up. - By which Fatablas., moſt probably 


underſtands. , Immenſam illam & profundam aquarum co- 
piam que eſt ſubter. terram: That vaſt body, of Waters. 
which lies in the bowels of the Earth.; Now. when all .cheſe 
fountains were broken up ,, and the Waterswithin, the earth 
ruſh out with. violence /and impetuoſity upgn. it , it muſt 
needs cauſe an i1nundation ſo Fren as that-.1s. mentioned in 
the Scripture... For as that judicious Hiſtorian Sir W. Raw-. 
leigh obſerves, Let us conſider that the earth had above 


21000, Miles compaſs, the Diameter of the earth according 


to that Circle 7600. miles, and.then. from. the Swperficres. to 
the Center 3500. .miles ,. take then. the higheſt mountain. of 
the World, (aucalin, Taurw, Teneriff, oy any. other, and 
I'do not find faith he, that the higheſt; exceeds thirty .miles 
in height -. It is not then impoſlible, anſwering reaſoz with - 
reaſon, that all thoſe Waters mixed withinthe earth, 3500, . 
miles deep, ſhould be able to cover the ſpace of 30. miles 
in beighr, which 30. miles upright being found in the depths 
of the earth 116, times ;. for the Fountains.of the great 
—_ were broken, and the Waters drawn eut of the bowels 
of the earth. But then. withall, ſaith he, if we conſiderthe 
proportion which the.carch.bears tothe ar, about. it, we may 
eafily underſtand. the poſſibslizy of: the Floog,' without any 
new creation of waters ; for ſuppoſing ſo much airto be con- . - 
denſed, and ſo turned-into. War which doth. encompaſs 

thre earth, it will not ſeem ſtrange to men of judgement, yea. 


| burof ordinary underſtanding, that-.che ,earth: (God ſo. plea: 


Tom. Z.-OP.; 
Pb/. je 3-41: 


king) was covered over with Waters, without. any new Crea- 
£07. But this will yer appear more pyobable if che berghe 
of the higbeſ# mountains doth. bear no ee a proportion 
to the Diameter of the earth, than of the 1670. part to 
the whole, ſuppoſing the Diameter. of the Earth to be 


8355. miles, as P. Gaſſendu computes both... And.it is more 


'than probable , that men have been exceedingly miſtaken , as, 


to: the height of ' A4onntains, .which comes ſo far ſhort of 
what Sir Walter Rawleigh allogys to. them, that the higheſt, 
mountain.in the World will. not. be found to. be-, five 
direct miles in. heighe raking the. altirude: of them, from, 
the, plains they Rand . upon. - Olympus; whoſe, height is 

Q, 
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ſo extolled by the Pocts and ancient Greeks, that it is ſaid to 

exceed the clouds, yet Plutarch tells us that Xenagoras mea- Plit. in A *7e 
ſured it and found it not to exceed a mile and a half perpendi- #4. P:in. 7 2. 
cular and about 70. paces. Much about the ſame height Pliny © ©: 

ſaith that Dicearch«s found the mountain Pel:or ro be, The 

mount Athos is ſuppoſed of extraordinary he:ght, becauſe it ' 
caſts ics ſhadow into «the Iſle of Lemos, which according to 

Pliny was 87. miles, yet Gaſſendus allows it but two miles in ; 
height ; but Iſaac Feſſins in a learned diſcourſe concerning-the 7 #* Pop. 
height of moumains in his notes on Pomponizs Mela, doth not 34 we” crnp 
allow above 10,or 11. f#rlongs at moſt to the hesght of mount PIER 
Athos..Caucaſus by Ricciolus is ſaid to be 51. miles in height : 

Gaſſendis allowing itto be higher than Arhos or Olympus , 

yet conceives it not above three or four miles at moſt , but 

Koſſins will not yield it above two miles perpendicular , for 

which he gives Sis very good reaſon; Polybius affirms,there 

Is no mountain in Greece which may .not be aſcended .in a 

diys time, and makes-the higheſt . mountain there not-r10 

exceed ter: furlongs ; which ſaith Yoſſizs, it is ſcarce poſſible 

for any one to reach unleſs he be 2 .mountainer born , any 

other will ſcarce be.able to aſcend above ſix farlongs per- 
pendicular , for in theaſcent of a monntain every pace dotte 

reach but to. an band-breadth , perpendicular , but if we do 

allow ezghr. furlongs to a daies aſcent, yet thereby it will ap- 2:2 
pear that the higheſt. mountains in the World.are not above = 
twenty four furlongsin height, ſince they may be aſcended in: 

three days time : and ir. is. affirmed .of the top of. mount: 

Caucaſus , that it may be-aſcended in leſs: than the- compals 

of three daies , and therefore cannot be much- above two | 

miles in; height, Which may. be the eaſier believed: of any- , 
other wountain , when that which-is reputed.the higheſt cf 

the World, viz. the Pikg of Teneriff which: the. inhabirants 

call Pica de Terraria,, may be aſcended in: that .compaſs' of 

time, viz. three days.; for in the months of Fuly and Aw-- 
guſt ( which arethe only manths in which men can aſcend* 

it, becauſe all other times of the year ſnow lies upon it, all- = 
chough neither in the J/e.of Tenerif nor any other of the 7”, 
Canary Iſlands there be ſnow ever ſeen ) the inhabitartsthen 2. 1,7; 10, p,0p. 
aſcend to. the top of it. in three days time, which top of it is - "ol 
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not Pyramidal but plain , from whence they gather ſome 
ſulphureows ſtones which are carried 1n great quantities into 
Spain. So thar according to the proportion of exght furlongs 
to a. days journey, this Pike of Teneriff will not exceed 
the height of a German mile perpendicular, as Yarenins con- 
feſſeth, than which he thinks likewiſe , that: no movnrain in 
the World is higher. For whar Plzny ſpeaks of the Alps 
being fi/ty miles m height, muſt be underſtood not perpexdi- 
cular, but in regard of the obliquity of the aſcent of it , ſo 
that he might account ſo much from the foor of the Alps to 
the top of them , and.yer the Alps in a perpendicular line 
not. come near the height of a German e Mite. If then the 
higheſt mountains donor exceed much above three miles in 
height, ( for the Spaxiarads themſelves affirm, that thoſe lofty 
mountains of Pers , in compariſon of which they ſay the 
cAlps: are but like Cottages, may be aſcended in four days 
compals } we ſee from hence then far greater-probabiliry , 
bow the waters in the time of the general fond might ovyer- 
cop the higheſt mountains. | - 
Eſpecially if it be made evident that there is ſo great an 
Abyſſe of ſubterraneous waters , that the breaking open of 
the fountains of it may ſo much encreaſe "the: inundatiqn 
ariſing from the clouds , and from the breaking in of the 
Ocean upon the main Land, And that there'is ſuch a aff of 
waters in the body of the earth is evident from the Origine 
of Fountains, forthe opinion of Ariſtetle irnpuring them'to 
the condenſation of air inthe caverns of the earth, andrhac, 
of other Philoſophers aſcribing them to the'fall of r8;7-water 


_ xeceived into. fuch Ciſterns in the earth which are capable of 


receiving it , are both equally unſatisfattory, unleſs we ſup-. 
pole a maſi of waters in the bowels of the Fanth, which may 
be as the common fork, to ſupply thoſe Fountains with. For 
it is very bard, conceiving how meer a+ ſhould be fd Far 
condenſed, as to cauſe not only ſuch a mirhber of Fountains 
but ſo great a quantity of water as runs into the. Sea by thoſe, 
Rivers which come from them, ( as the River Polga is Tup- 
poſed ro empty” ſo. much water in a/years time' into the [= j-. 
an Sea, as might fuffice to-eover the whole earth by which 
likewiſe ir-is moſt evident thar there” muſt 'be fome* ſubter-" 
qo" A ranean 


- 
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ranean paſſagesin the Sea, or elſe of neceſlity, by that abun- 


dance of water which continually runs into it from the rj- 
vers, it would overflow and drown the World, And from: 


this- multitude of waters which comes from Fountains, it is 


likewiſe evident , that the Or:igine of Fountains cannot be 


meerly from ſuch water which falls from the Clouds, which 
would never ſuffice to maintain ſo full and uninterrupted a 
fiream as many Fountains have: Eſpecially if that be true 
which ſome aflert, that rain-water doth never moiften the 


earth above ten foot deep, for of far greater profuna:ty many: 


Foxntainsaxe, And befides the y4i7-water runs moſt upon 
the ſurface of the earth, and fo dath rather ſwell the Rivers 
which thereby run with greater force in their paſſage to 
the.Ocean, and doth not lodge ir (clf preſently in the earth, 
eſpecially if ir defcends in a greater quantity which alone is 
able:to fill ſuch C:ferns ſuppoſed to be in the earth, eſpeci- 


ally in mountains, which may keep a ſtream continually 
running.. Although therefore we may acknowledge that. 


the fall of rai» may much conduce to the over-flowing and 
continuance of Fountains, 2s is evident by the. greater force 
of jþrings after:continued r4ins, and by the decay of many 


of: them in hot and dry weather ( which yet I had rather im-' 
pute to the Surs exhaling by his continued heat thoſe moiſt: 

s in the earth , which ſhould continpally ſupply the - 
[prings., than mecrly to thewant of rain) and-.by the riſe of : 


moſt great 74vers from fuch Foxntarns which came fromthe 


foot of 'mounteims ,, where the ground..is ſuppoled to be of 


ſo hard and confitent a ſubſtance, as tone , or chalk; or 
ſomething of like nature, which might help-te-the conſcrya- 
rion of, water rhere , from whence it after ran-in ſtreams to 
the Ocean ( which was the great: argument of. the famous 


Pesreskgus for this opinion: ) alrhough I'fay; theſe thi s may: P. Galſ:nd.tit. 
argue thus far, that rain-water doth much — the | "176.74 3. 
preſervation, of ſprings, yet it cannor- give a ſufficient ac-!” 


count. of :the Or:gine of them : Which with the greateft 
_reaſon-and probabiliny:is: mpwed-to-rhoſe-ſabrerrancors wa- 
ters which: paſs up- and down » through+the bowels of ' the 
carth.:. : Some /have fancied. che 'earth to be as one great: 
animal, whoſe ſubterraneom paſſages where like veins inthe* 


bady-. 
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body, which received water out of the Sea, as the veins do 
blood out of the. Liver , and rhat there are ſome kind of hor 
vaponrs in the earth which ſupply the place of viral ſpirits, 
which are diffuſed up and down the body through the arte- 
ries. And that as in an animal-there are ſome parts which 
upon the leaſt prick doſend forth 4.004, and others are more 
callow where the inciſion muſt be deeper before any blood 
appears ; -ſo-it isin the Earch, when it 1s opened in a rgbe 
vein we find preſently a fpring of water z but if we chance to 
kit on a wrong place, we go deep and may find none ; not 
that Water is wanting , but we have- not hit on the: veixs 
through which it runs. And thence as the b/ood with equal 
freedom and velocity aſcends into. the head as it runs into the 
legs, becauſe ic is equally diſperſed into all the parts from 
the center of it, ſo in the body of the earth it is as natural 
for the water to aſcendinto the rops of mountains, as it isto 
fall down into the center of the earth. And that it is no 
more wonder to ſee ſprings iſſue out of mountains, than it is 
to ſee a man bleed in the veins of his fore-head wherrhe is let 
blood there. So in all places of the Earth the parts of it are 
not diſpoſed for apertior: , for ſome of them are ſo hard and 
compatt , that there ſeems to be no paſſage through them 
( which is the moſt probable reaſon , why there is no rain 
neither in thoſe places, becauſe there is no ſuch exſudation 
of thoſe moiſt vapoxrs through the ſurface of the Earth, 
which may yield matter for rai», as itis in many of the ſan- 
dy places of Africa, but uſually mountainous Countries 
have more large, and as it were Temple-veins through which 
the moiſt vapours have a free and open paſſage , thence 
there are not only more frequent ſprings there , but (louds 
and ras7:s too, )) Now if this account of . Origine of ſprings 
in the earth be as rational as it is ingenious and handſom. 
( andthere is not much can be ſaid againft it, but only that 
then all fountains ſhould be ſalt as the water is from whence 
they come ) then we eafily underſtand how the earch might 
be over-flowed in the univerſal deluge ; for then the fountarns 
of the dcep were broken up, or there was an univerſal open- 
ng of the veins of the earth, whereby all the Water contain- 
ed in them would preſently run upon the ſwrface of _ 
earth, 


earth, and muſt needs according to its proportion advance 
its ſclf to a conſiderable height. Bur becauſe the ſalving che 
difference of the water in ſprings from what it is in the Sea 
is ſy' conſiderable a Phenomenon mn our preſent caſe, I there- 
fore rather take this following, as the moſt ratioval account 
of the Origine of fountains, viz. That there are great cavi- 
tyesin the earth, which are capable of receiving a confider- 
able quantity of water , which continually runs into them 
from the Sea ( which as it continually receives freſh ſup- 
- plies from the rivers which: empty themſelves into it, ſv it 
diſpatcheth away a like quantity thorow thoſe ſpungy parts 
of the earth under the Ocean, which are moſt aptto ſuck in 
and convey away the ſurpluſage of water ) ſo that by this 
means the Sea never {wells by the water conveyed into it 
by the rivers, there being as continual a circulation in the 
body of the earth of the water which paſſeth our of the Ocean 
into the ſubterraneou caverns, and from thence to the 
mountains, and thence into the Sea again as there is a czr= 
culation of blood in mans body from the heart by the arteries 
into the exteriour parts, and rernrning back again by. the 
veins into the hearr, According to which we may imagine 
ſuch a place in the heart of the earth like Plato's Bara- 
trum, 
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As Plato in his Phedrus deſcribes it out of Homer, along and 
deep ſubterraneous cavity. es y Tim m0 9474 oppuc Te my TY 
64 ToT*put, X Ne TeTs nin mivTes npheome Into which cavity all 
the rivers. at laſt flow, and from which they again diſperſe 
themſelves abroad. Now this Cavity of the earth thus fill'd 
with water , ſupplies the place of the heart in the body of the 
earth, from which all thoſe ſeveral aqnuedutts which are in 
the earth have their continual ſupply ; but that which makes 
thoſe -paſſages of water which; we call prings and fountains 
properly, -1 ſuppoſe, is thus generated ; from thoſe Cavities 
filld with water in the earth by reaſon of .the hor ſtreams 
which are. in the body of the earth, there are continually 
riſing ſome vapours or little particles of water, which are 
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diſ-joyned from each other by the heat, by reaſon of which 
th:y attain a greater celerity of motion, and fo paſs through 
the inner pores of the earih till they come near the ſ#perficzes 
of it, Which when they have approached to, they are 
beat back again by the cold, which environs the ſurface of the 
earth, or at leaſt are ſo arreſted by the cold and condenſed 
by it, that they loſe the form of vapours, and become per- 
fet water again, Which water being now more grof, than 
while it was a meer vapour, cannot deſcend again through 
the ſame pores through which ir aſcended before, becauſe 
theſe are not now capable of receiving it : And therefore 
tt ſeeks our ſome wider paſſages near the ſurface of the 
earth, by which means it moves inan oblique manner, and is 
ready to embrace any other vapours which are arrefted in 
the ſame manner ; now when theſe are grown to-a conſider- 
able body in the ſurface of a mountain, or aplatn, and find a 
vent fit for them, there appears a proper fountain, whoſe 
ſtreams are ftill maintained by the ſame condenſation of va- 
poxrs, Which when they are once come abroad, are in con- 
tinual »zotion whereby rivers are made, which are ſtill find- 
ing a paſſage through the declivity of the ſurface of the 
earth, whereby they may return to the Ocean again, Now 
according to this account, that grand Phenomenon of the 
freſhneſs of fountain-water, when the water ofthe Sea is falt, 
whence ir originally comes, is: ſufficiemly reſolved. For 
meer tranſcolation may by degrees take away that which the 
Chymiſts call the fixed alt ; and for the Polatile ſalt of it 
( which being a more ſpiritous thing, 1s not removable by 
diſtillation , and ſo neither can it be by rranfcolation } yet 
ſuch an evaporation-as that mentioned, may ſerve. to do it, 
becauſe it is evident that freſh water will fall from the clonds 
which hath riſen from thoſe vaponrs which have come: our of 
the Sea, and beſides theſe vapoxrs or ſmall particles of wa- 
ter in their paſſage thorow the earth (* _— when. they 
eome near the ſurface of it ) do zncorporate with other ſweer 
wapours , as thoſe which come fromrain and others, by which 
means they inſenfibly loſe their former acidity and ſharpnep. 
But thoſe fountains which do rctain their former ſalrnef,, 
as there are many ſuch in- the world, may very probably be 
ES. = -- ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed not to have come from thoſe vapours condenſed, 
but to be a kind of a breaking of vein in which the /alc 
water was conveyed up and down the body of the earth, 
Now then, conſidering that maſs of waters and multitude of 
vapours ariſing thence which are inthe earth, how eafie is 
it for us to underſtand what the breaking oper the fountains 
of the deep means in Scripture, and how by tharmeans to= 
gether with the faling down of the Cataralts of the clouds, 
and the letting looſe of the Ocean, the whole earth might be 
over-ſpread with an univerſal deluge > The poſlibilicy of 
which was the thing to be ſhewed, 

The next thing we come to concerning the flood, is, the 
capacity of the Ark for receiving the ſeveral animals which 
were to propagate the world afterwards. Concerning which, 
two things are neceſſary to be uſiderſtood, what the mca- 
ſure of the Ark, was, and what the number of animals con- 
tained in it. The meaſure of the Ark muſt be determined 
by the proportion of the cubit, which there is no reaſon art 
all to Lonole either with Orzgen and others to have been 
the Geometrical cubit, which contains ſix ordinary cubirs or 


nine feet, both becauſe we find no mention at all of any ſuch. 


cubit in Scripture , and becauſe the Fabrick of the Ark, 
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would have been of too vaſt a proportion, Neither yet isit 


probable, which. Sir W. Rawlegh ſuppoſetb, that this cube 
muſt be of a proportion as much exceeding ours, as the 
ſtature of a Gyant doth ours , both becauſe there is no cer- 
tain evidence, either from Scripture or reaſon, that the pro- 
portion: of men then did generally exceed what is now , and 
beſides, this tends not in the leaſt to make the thing more 
plain. For according to that proportion , we muſt then 
have imagined beaſts to have been as well as men , for the 
horſe muſt have been proportionably as great to haye been 
ſerwiceable to.men of that ſtature, and fo the Animals would 
have taken up as much more room in the Ark as the cubit 
is ſuppoſed to be bigger. I ſuppoſe then that doſes ſpeaks 
- of the cubir moſt in«ſe inhis own time ( for he writ fo that 
they for whoſe uſe he writ, mighe beeafily able to under- 
ſtand him ) now this cabit by the conſent of writers con- 
tained a foot and a þhalfinlength, according to. which pro- 
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portion, ſuppoſing the 4k, by Aoſes his deſcription to 
haye- 300 cabits "a FO 1nbreaath, and 3oin height, 
the whole capacity of the Ark, according to the computation 
of Fob. Buteo comes to 450000, ſolid cubits, For the length 
of 300 cubits being multiplyed into the breadth of fitty 
cubits , and the produtt by the height of 30 cubits makes the 
whole Concavity 450eep. Which Matthews Hoſtus reducing 
to the German meaſure, makes the longitude of the Ark tv 
be 31 perches, 4.cubits, 5 fingers; the latirude 5. perches, 
2 cubits and 11 fingers; the altitude 3 perches 1 cubir, 
9 fingers; allowing to every perch 15 Roman feet, So that 
it we take a perch to contain 10 Hebrew cubits which ex- 
ceeds the former 11 fingers , the whole capacity ofthe Ark 
will be 450 cubical perches.. And as he ſaith, Hujuſmods 
ſane edificis amplitudo capaciſſima eſt, & quamlibet magno 
animantium numero haud dubie ſufficere potuit; the Ark of fo 


large a capacity might eaſily contain the ſeveral kinds of 


animals in ir. Which will be eafily underſtocd, if accordin 
to our former ſuppoſition, 'only the animals of the inhabited 
part of the world were preſerved in the Ark, but admit- . 
ting that all k;nds of animals were there, there would be 
roo enough for them, 'and for proviſion:for them. For 
which Sir W. Rafpleigh gives a prudent 'caution, that men 
ought not 10 take anzmals of a mixt nature, as - Mules and 
Hyena's ,. nor ſuch as differ in fize and ſhape from each 
other, as the Car of Europe, and Ownce of India, into the 
ſeveral ſpecies.of animals. Sir W. Rawleigh following Buteo 
reckons 89, or leſt any be'omitted, a'too ſeveral, kinds of 
beaſts, and undertakes to demonſtrate from a- triple propoy- 
tion Of all beaſts to the Ox, Wolf, and Sheep, that there was 
ſufficient capacity for them inthe Ark, Hoſts allows 150 
ſeyeral kinds of animals, yer queſtions. not the capacity of 
the 4#k, But theſe things are fo particularly made our by 
thoſe” learned Aurhors eſpecially by Buteo, that I ſhall ra- 
ther refer the Reader for further ſatisfaRtion to the Authors 
themſelves, than take the pains to tranſcribe them, 
" Tcome now rherefore "to the evidence of the 274th and 
certainty .of this univerſal deluge, of which we have moſt 
flear and concurritig Teſtimonies of moſt ancient Nations Ww 
: | the. 
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the world. 


large produced the teſtimony of Beroſzzs the Chaldean out of '* {1 


Joſephus, concerning the flood and the Ark, in which Noah 
was preſerved, of Avidenus out of Cyril and Enſebizu con- 
cerning X:/athrus, or Noahs ſending out of the birds ro [ce 
if the Food were aſſwaged, and of A4;exander Polyhiſtor con- 
cerning the preſervation of animals inthe Ark, of Plutarch 
concerning the ſending out of the Duve, of Lucian de Dea 
Syria concerning the whole ſtory, and ſo of Aolon and Ni- 
colaus Damaſcenus. Belides it is manifeſted by others, how 
among the Chaldeans the memory. of Noah was preſerved 
under the Fable of Oannes, which had part ofa fiſh, and part 
of a man,. as is evident from the fragments of Apollodorms, 
Avydenus, and Alexander Polyhiſtor, preſerved in Euſeb:ts 
his Greek, Chronica ; among the Chineſes under the name of 
Puoncurs, who by them is ſaid to have eſcaped alone with 
his Family out ofthe univerſal Deluge, ſaith 1/aac Yoſſins, 
who ſuppoſeth Pu or Pz to be only a Prefix tothe name, 
and ſo that Puoncuoms, is the ſame with 5 N5y ©. Martinis 
tells us, de diluvio multa eft apud Sinicos Seriptores mentio, 
that the antient. writers of the Sznick hiſtory ſpeak much of 
the Flood, Fohannes de Laet tells out of Leſcharbotus how 
conſtant the tradition of the Flood is among the Indians, 
both in New France, Peru, and other parts, This being 
therefore ſo fully atteſted by the evident and apparent con- 
ſent of ſo many writers and hiſtortans , which did not own 
the authoricy of the Scriptures, I (tall ſuppoſe this ſuffici- 
ently proved, and proceed to the main thing which concerns 
the Origine of Nations, which is, the certainty of the propa- 
gation of mankind from the poſterity of Noah. Of which 
there is this ſtrong and convincing evidence, that in all thar 
account which the Scripture gives - of the propagation of 
Nations from the Sons of Noah, there is ſome remainder in 
the hiſtory ofthat Nation to juſtifie the reaſon cf the ;m:po- 
ſition of the name from the names of the Nations themſelyes, 
which have preſerved the original name of their founder in 


their own, as the Jedes from Aadas, the Thracians from: 


Thiras , the Jonians from Favan , the Sidonians from Sidor , 
the Philiftins from Poleſthim , the Arcaans, Aradians, 
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Co. Aanot, ad Elymeans, Aſſyrians, Lydians, from Arks, Arrad, Elam, 
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Afſuer and Lud, and many oihers produced by Groriw, 
eMontanus, Funins, and cſpccially Bochartm, who with ad- 
mirable induſtry and learning hath cleared all this part of 
facred hiſtory, which concerns the reaſon of ihe 5» poſition of 


Geogr Sacr þ.v, the names of the prople which were propagated from the 
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poſterity of Noah, and given a full and ſatistatory account 
6: the {everal places where the poſterity of Noah ſeated them- 
ſeives after the deluge, Inſtead of that therefore, I i} all 
conſider - the pretences which can be brought againſt it, 
which are chiefly theſe three, 1. That the Chaldean Em- 
pire ſeems to have greater antiquicy than can be attributed 
to it by the hiſtory of Woſes, 2. That the moſt learned 
Heathen Nations pretcnd to be ſelf-originated, and that 
they came not from = oihcr Country, 3. That no 
_ account is given from whence America ſhould be 
copled. 
: 1. The Hiſtory of the Arian Empire ſeems inconſiſtent 
with the propagation of the world from the ſons of Noah ; 
for the reign of Ninus and Semiramss is placed by man 
(bronologers within the firſt Century after the flood, whic 
ſeems a manifeſt inconſiſtency with the propagation of 
mankind from the Sons of Neab ; for it ſeems utterly impoſit- 
ble that the foundations of ſo great an Empire ſhould be laid 
in ſo ſmall a compaſs of time by the poſterity of three per- 
ſons, and beſides, Ninus and Semiramis were not the firſt 
who began the Aſſyrian Empire , for Belus not only reigned 
fifty five years before Nins , but according to the Chal- 
dean Antiquities from Evechows, who they lay firſt reigned 
among them, are reckoned 495 years. But admit that the 
beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire be placed ſo low as Peta- 
vius and other Chronologers would have it, viz. in the year 
after the Flood, 153, yet the difficulty is only ſomewhat 
abated, but 'not remoyed, for it ſeems yer unconceivable 
that from chree perſons in 150 years, ſuch multitudes ſhould 
ſpring, as to make ſo larean Empire as that of Nin , ard 
that within an hundred years after the Flood there: ſhould 
be ſuch vaſt multitudes for the building the Tower of Babel 
and d;ſperſion vp and down the world, ſo that I 
| the 


the Hebrew computation 1n the compaſs of 300 years viz. 
about eAbrahams time, the world was ſofully peopied, thar 
we read of ſeveral Kings encountring one another, by which 
it is evident the world had been pzopled ſome time before, 
or elſe there could not have been ſuch potent Kings as ſome 
of them were at tha: time, This being the grand difficulcy, 
to.it I anſwer theſe things, | 

I. There is no ſuch certainty of the beginning of the 
Aſſyrian Empire, as for the ſake of that , to queſtion the 
truth of the propagation of the world by the Sons of Noah. 
T have already largely manifeſted the want of credibility in 
the Chronology of the ancient Chaldeans, and that we bave 
nocertain grounds to rely upon in reference to it. Eſpecial- 
ly as to theſe ſeven firſt Babylonian Kings, which are cited 
out of Africanu, by Euſcbius, and Geor gius Syncellus,niz.E- 
vechous, Chomasbolus, Porus, Nechubes, Avimz, Omiballts , 
- Chinzirms, who are ſaid to reign 225 years two months , 
and a like fabulous, 1 ſuppoſe, is the other Dyanaſty of fix 
Arabian Kings, whoſe Empire is ſaid to have ſtood 215 
. years to the time of Belus, who expelled the Arabians, and 
took the power: to himſelf, And it is much niore agreeable 
to reaſon to reje theſe two Dyanaſtyes , which have no re- 
cord of them lefc in any H:ftory of the AſſyrianEmprre, but 
ay in Beroſus, whoſe authority in this caſe hath been diſ- 
cuſſed already, than to follow our late excellent Primate of 
. Armagh, who punRually ſets down the reign of the Kings 
of thele two Dyanaſtyes, but cuts off at leaſt eight Ages in 
the time of the Aſſyrian Empire from Ninus to Sardana- 
palus ,, which time he confines to 496 years, and placeth 
. Ninws in the 2737 year of the world., according to the 
Hebrew computation, and ſo to live in the time of the 
Judges,and be contemporary with Deborah : Which he builds 
only on a place in Herodotus, which: relates not to the time 


between Ninias and Sardanapalus, but to the time ofthe de- 


- fe&10n of the Medes from the Aſſyrian Empire, as Iſaac Voſ- 


ſizes ' hath already ſhewed, We cannot then find any cer- 


- tainty in the beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire, which. may 
give us cauſe to queſtion the propagation of the world from 
the poſterity of Noah. 
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2. We have reaſon to think that there was a more than 
ordinary multiplication of the wor id fromthe Sons of Noah 
after the Flood. For as God had before puniſhed the world 
by deſtroying mankind init by an excraordinary manner ; 
ſo after the Flood, he doth ina particular manner bleſs Noah 
and his Soxs and ſaid unto them, Be fruitful and multi- 
P, and —_ the earth, which may well be thought to 

avethen had an extraordinary eft:&. Several wayes have 
been attempted by learned men to make appear, to what a 
vaſt number the poſterity of Noah would increaſe in the 
ſpace oftwo or three hunared years after the Flood. Peta- 
vits ſuppoſeth that the poſterity of Noah might beget chil- 
dren at ſeventeen, and that each of Noahs Sons might have 
eight children in the eighth hear after the flood, andthar 
every one of theſe eight might beget eight more , by this 
me-ns in only one Family as of Faphet in the year after the 
Flood 238, he makes a Diagramme conſiſting of almoſt an 
innumerable company of men. Fohannes Temporarius, as 
our moſt learned Primate tells us, takes this way, that all of 
the poſterity of Noah, when they attained twenty years .of 
Aze, hadevery year twins, on which ſuppoſition by Arith- 
metical progreſſion , he undertakes to make it appear, that 
in the 102 year after the flood, there would be of males 
and females 1554420, but taking away the one balf, be- 
cauſe of the groundleſs ſuppoſition of twins, yet then in that 
time there would be 388605 males beſides females. Others 
ſuppoſe that each ofthe Sos of Noah had ter Sons, and by 
that proportion, in few Generations ir would amount to 
many thouſands within a Cemury, Others inſift on the 


| parallel between the multiplication of the children of Tſraclin 
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e/Epypt , that if from 72 men in the ſpace of 215 years there 
are procreated 600000, how many will. be born of three 
men in the ſpace of an hundred years ? ſome have ſaid 
above 23000, but with what ſucceſs in their Arithmerick, 1 
ſhall not determine. But whether all or any of theſe wayes 


- be ſufficient, and ſatisfactory, we have yet cauſe to believe 


that there was a more than ordinary multiplication in the 
poſterity of Noah after the flood. | 

3. If we embrace the account of thoſe- (opies, which the 
Septuagint 


Septuagint followed in their werſwor, all this difficulty is then 
ceaſed, For that account doth very much inlarge the times, 
and makes almoſt a thouſand years between the Flood and 
eAbraham, by which means there will be ſufficient ſpace gi- 
_ . ven for the propagation of mankind , the building the 
Tower of Babel , the difperſion of Nations, the founding 
the Aſſyrian Empire , the plantation of Egypt, China , and 
other places, all which ſeem to have been in that time, and 
to concur with .that-computation, as well as Foſepyms doth , 
and the whole Primutive Church before Hierom, which cer-- 
tainly ought in no caſe to be diſregarded. 

The whole controverſie concerning this part of the Chro- 
ology of the world comes at laſt tothis, whether it be more 
probable that the Fews who lived under the ſecond Temple 
{ who then were the Truſtees to whom were commetted the 
Oracles of God ) whom the LXX. followed in their verſion, 
had the true reading , or the Talmudick, Fews after their 
diſperſion and baniſhment from their (ountry , when they 
were diſcarded by God himſelf frum being his people, when 
he broke up houſe. among them at the deftrultion of Feruſa- 
lem and the Temple. But it the reader defire further ſatis- 
faction concerning this. difference of this Chronologie of the 
LXX. from that of the preſent Hebrew Copres, he may con- 
ſult the leatned diſſertation of the late learned Biſhop of 
Cheſter upon the LXYX. and . the latter diſcourſes of Iſaac 
Voſſizs on this: ſubje&t. Setting alide then the controverſie 
between the preſent Hebrew Copies and the LXT. in point 
of sntegrity and incorruption which I meddle not with, I can- 
not bur ſubſcribe to the judgement of our judicious hiſto- 
rian, Sir W, Rawleigh: That if we look, over all and do not 
haſtily ſatisfie our underſtanding with the firſt things offered , 
and thereby being ſatiated do ſlathfully and drowſily ſu down, 
we ſhall find it more agreeable rather to followthe reckoning of 
the LXX. who according to ſome editions make it above 1072. 
years between the flood and Abrahams birth, than to take away 
any part of thoſe 352. years given. For if we adviſedly con- 
ſider the ſtate and countenance of the World ſuch as # was in 
Abrahams we, yea before Abraham was born, we ſhall find 
that it were very all done of us by following epinton without the, 
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guide of reaſon, to pare the time over deeply between Abraham 
and the Flood , becauſe in cutting them too near the quick, the 


Ortgines Sacre © 


' reputation of the whole ftory mrght perchance bleed thereby, 


were not the Teſtimony of the Scriptures ſupream ſo as no 0v- 
jecbion Can approach it .;, And that we did not follow withall . 
th precept of St. Auſtin, that whereſocuer.any one place in the 

Scriptures may be conceived diſagreeing to the whale, the ſame 

# by ignorance of miſ-interpretation underftuad. For in Abra- 

hams z:me all the then known parts of the world were peopled : 

all Regions and Countries bad their Kings. A gypt bad many 

magnificent Cities, and fo had Paleſtine #nd all. bordering 

Countries; yeaalluhat part af the world beſides as far as India : 

and thoſe not built with fticks,but of hewn ftones,and defended 

with Walls and Rampiers, which magnificence needed a parent 

of more antiquity than thoſe ather men have ſuppoſed. And 
therefore where the Scriptures are plaineſt and beſt agreeing 
with reaſon and nature, to what end ſhould we labour to beget 
doubts and ſcruples, or draw all things #4nto wonders and mar- 
vails ? giving alſo ſtrength thereby to common cavillers, and 
to thoſe mens apiſh brains who only bend their wits to find 1m- 
poſſibilities and monſters m the ſtory of the world and mankind. 
Thus far that excellent Hiſtorian, whoſe words deſerve cone 
fideration. Thus much for the firſt objett;ow.. 

The ſecond is, From the great pretence of ſeueral Nations 
that they were ſelf-originated , or came not from any other. 
place. This was the of the e/Zoyprians, Grecians , 
ancient 5zhabitants of Ttaly, and:others. But how:-little rea- 
ſon we have to give credic to theſe pretences will appear on 
theſe accounts.. 1, The — in nature that man- 
kind ſhould be produced in ſuch a way as they imagined , 
which we have manifeſted already in our diſcourſe of the 
2.. That the Nations which pre- 

dthis , were never able to give ſuificient-evidence of it 
to any other- Nation which demanded it; which. 1s manifeſt 
by their want of any certain records of their ancient times , 


 whichis fully proved in our diſcouſe inthe firſt book of the 


want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtories. 3. The only pro- 
bable reaſon , which induced theſe Nations ro make them- 
{clyes Aborigines, was, becauſe they ſuppoſed themſelyes to - 

8 On Non 


be the firſt :nhabitants of the Countries they lived in, which 
although 1 may allow to the eAgyprians, and ſome other 
ancient Nations, yet I cannot do it tothe Hellens or Greeks , 
who moſt vainly and arrogantly pretended to it, Which 
becauſe it may give more light into the greateſt antiquities 
of Greece, and ſome other Nations than hath been yer dif. 
covered or taken notice of, and becauſe it may further tend 
to clear the truth of the Scriptures, as tothe Orrigine of 
Nations , 1 ſhall more particularly enquire into the firſt 
Plantation of Greece, That it was firſt inhabited by ſome 
of Noahs poſterity , 1s ont of queſtion with all thoſe als Pre» 
fer the moſt anczent and undoubted records of Scripture be- 
fore the fabulous impoſtures of mens brains. But by whoſe 
immediate poſterity the Country of Greece was firſt inha- 
bited, is not yet ſo clear as it hath been generally preſumed 
to be, by moſt who had rather follow the diftates of others , 
than ſpend time in ſuch enquiries themſelves : Which yer 
certainly are ſo far from being unworthy mens labour and 
induſtry , that nothing tends. more clearly to advance the 
truth of Scriptare-hiſtory, than the reconciling the anti. 
quittes of the elder Nations to what we find delivered of the 
plantation of the world. fromthe poſteriry of Noah. As to 
this particular. therefore of the firſt plantation: of Greece , 
I ſhall fir propound' the opinion generally embraced 
among learned men, and then ſhew how far it is defe&ive, 
and-whar other more true account may be given of it, It is 
evident from Moſes, Gen, 16. 5. that the, poſterity of Fa- 
phet took poſſeſlionof the J/ies of the Gentiles, i.e. accord- 
ing to: the Hebrew Idiom, not only ſuch-as are-properly fo 
called, but all thoſe Countries which lay much upon: the Sea, 
being at any diſtance from Paleſtine , eſpecially ſuch as la 
between the Ocean and eAHediterranean Sea, and: (o thr 
Greece and Jtaly come under the: name of the Iſles: of thie 
Gentiles, Among: the Sons'of. Faphet none is conceived. fo 
probable to have firſt peopl-d- Greece, as he whoſe name was ' 
preſerved; among the inhabitants of Greece with very little 
alteration. And ſo-as the Medes from Maids, the Afſyrians 
fram Aſſn, the Thracians from Thiras , by the like Analogy 
the ori1ans from: Favarn. From which it is: obſervable rhar 
| Bbbb2 alchouth 
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although among the Greeks themſelves , the Tonians were 


. but asone diviſion of that people which inhabited Greece, yet 


other Nations comprehended all under the name of Tonians. 
For which we have ſufficient evidence: from Heſychins and 


B:ſy:h.v.* lav- the Scholiaſt on Aviſtophanes. Ot baplagyt Tes "EWur as ova 
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D387). us 416, 


xiyzay, faith Heſychius ; and more to this purpoſe the Sthe- 
liaft ſpeaks.” Tides 765 "Enya; Iaovar 6: BdeCagyt Mans, For 
'Idoves with the Inſertion of the A'olick Digamma ( which is 
always done when two vowels meet ) is *Iafores, i. e. Favones; 
and Stephanus Bybantins tells us, that from 'Idwv comes *Isy; 
and ſo Homer, 


"Eve, 7) Bozcoros i Taoves EAXOyrE3o 


And Dionyſius Periegetes reckons up 'Iaoy as one of the Ri: . 
vers of Arcadia, . 


"Eye percs 321-Keg dts ive fra vpy © Tewr.,. 


| And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrew word 


Ar. Montait. 
Phal'g. þ. 24+ 


for Favan before the points added by the Maſorites , wit. 
$11 bears a perfe&t :Aralogy withithe Greek" Tay 3 and 1 8 
in Scripture is taken for Greece, and1o Dar. 8, 21. Alex- 
ander is called pv 57D which the LXX. render fanny; 5 
yer, and Foel 3.6» You bave ſold my Sons EI \n 1229 tothe 
Sons of. Javan, 1. e. to the Greeks, as it is generally under- 
ſtood. But as Favar cannot be ſuppoſed to have come into _ 
theſe parts without his family, ſo it is generally-preſumed 
that there are no obſcure footſteps left of Favans eldeſt: Son , 
Eliſha's ſeating himſelf. in Gyeece. _ For from him Joſephus 
derives the name *Awancis. with whom the Feruſalem Para- 
pbraſt.concurs. eHontanus from thence derives the name 
Els, from whence he ſuppoſeth the Greeks are called inves, 
Bochartus finds the cleareſt remainders of Eliſha in Els the 
ſame with Pelopponreſus , one part of which by Homer is called 
Alifium , thence Ezek, 27, 7. we read of the purple and 
ſcarlet from the Iſles of Eliſha, which makes it moſt probable 


Fochart. Pha- to be that part of Greece which lay upon the [onian Sea , 
E-g4.3. cap, 10: where the beſt purple next- to the Tyrian was found, as the 


learned 


earned Bochartus hath demonſtrated from ſeveral Authors. 
This is now the ſubſtance of the generally received account 
concerning the plantation of Greece from the poſterity of 
Noah, Which if it be taken as to that people which did ar 
length potleſs Greece, I ſee no reaſon to dilapprove it ; bur 
if it be extended to the firſt plantation of Greece, I ſee as little 
to embrace it, That we may therefore judge more freely 
of the firſt inhabitants of Greece, it is requiſite we take an 
account of it from thoſe who profeſs themſelves moſt-verſed 
intheir own Antiquities, who may in a matter of this nature 


which is atteſted by the common conſent of the moſt learned 


Antiquaries of Greece, be the more credited, in that. what 
they thus deliver, may be ſuppoſed to come from an ancient 
and undoubted Tradition. 

It is evident therefore, from the judgement 'of the moſt 
learned and judicious, even of the Greeks themſelves , that 
Greece was firſt inhibited by a people by them called Bar- 
bareows, i, e, a people different trom them in Language and 
manners, $0 Ephorus whom Polybius commends as the beſt 
writer of the Greek Antiquities, ſaith that Greece was inha- 
bited+by a barbareorm people before the Hellens came into it, 
And Hecate4us Mileſin cited by Strabo concerning Polop- 
poneſs #5,0n 785 9 EnNnvar ex172 auTly Cagtagy, which Strabo 

imſelf nor only believes of Pelopponeſus but of all Greece that 
it was xaTuxia GCapBaguy m3 mrutoy, antiently a Plantation of 
Barbarians , the ſame is affirmed by Ariſtotle writing of the 
Common-wealth-of the Tegeates concerning Arcadia, that be- 
fore its being poſſeſſed by the Arcadians, it was inhabited 
by a barbarows people , who becauſe they were expulſed their 
Country before moon-riſing, the Arcadians called themſelves 
Tearianvu, Whether that be the ground of that vain-glo- 
rious boaſt ( of which many reaſons are given by learned 
men ) I here diſpute not ; it is ſufficient that we find the 
Grecians were not the firſt who peopled any of theſe ſeveral 
places ;, which is likewiſe attefted by Herodotws,. Thucydides 


and ofhers, whoſe teſtimonies we ſhall afterwards produce. . 


Ir being then evident that the Grecians were. not the firſt 
who inhabited that Country after from them called Greece , 


it. follows to be inquired what this Barbarows people was, and : 
G Bbbb 3 from..; 
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from whence they came. Strebo hath given us-in a large 
Catalogue of the names of many of them, as the Dryopes , 
Cancones, Leleges, beſides the Aones, Tembices, Hyantes, and 
many. others ; but theſe ſeem not to have been that ancient 
people, but rather ſome latter C2lings of the Carians, who, 
as Thucidiaes tells us, did. very often make inroads upon the 
quarters of Greece, That people which had the largeſt ſpread, 
and greateſt Antiquity, was the Pelaſgi : thence Peloppone- 
ſus was antiently. called Ilzxaoya. Stephanus Byzantius 
mAoTrOvigs Tefs emerupu ar, Ama, Titharhe and Apyis : and 


' eApolledorus ſaith, that the Pelopponeſians were anciently call- 


ed Pelaſgi , and Euripides, 


TIeA&934@TY; Ya THY s5 70 mpiv 
Aapas. 


And elſewhere, 
TIeaTy TleA4939, Aayaidtu m3 SevTregve 


Theſe- Pelaſgs were not only in Pelopponeſe., - but in Attica 
r00, as appears by Strabo, where he faith the Nation of the 
Pelaſgi did inhabit, and by the Arhenians ( that is after their 
mixture ) they were called maa72), Storks, Id lu mariw for 
their frequent removals from place to place: and Pauſanis 
mentions their being under the Acronols at Athens : that 
they were in- Theſſaly, is evident from Heſychins. Tiexaoy? 
Gr $2amAot © x; Wor of BagCapor,u, JuOr amd Tehagys 74 Apry- 
© Juordver rnorundvwry; Arcadia leems toihave the fir ft or 
chief place of their reſidence, for the Arcadians-who-were 
accounted maauiin)e ty FF wiroy, do vindicate- the foun- 
der of this Nat:on,” whom they calll Pelaſpxe, ro:themſelves;, 
and ſay be was an aur; among them, that'is, the firſt who 
came into that Countyy:;, for all thoſe, whoſe original they 
knew not, they called them/Terye filios, and penninos terre, 
Pauſanias rightly conjetures that he' was the. firſt man 
among!them , not as though he was- alone; bur- becauſe the 
Cheef.' Ruler and:Commandey among them; and rhar- brought 
them- into\ the Country, but though they might- fix -them- 
| - _ Keen 


% 


— 


ſelves about Arcadia, it is evident they ſpread further , 


Chap.4. The Divine Authority of the Scriptures aſſerted, 562 


for Menecrates Eleates in his book of the founders of Cries, 5114ly, 1. x 3. 


affirms that all the Sea coaſts of Greece called Jonica begin- 
ning from Mycale, were firſt inhabited by rhe Pelaſpi , nay 
we find them yer much higher up in Epir«-, who were as 
Strabo tells-us ,, rhe firſt: founders of the famous Oracle of 
Dogdona ; for ſo Ephor us in him faith it was TAQLT YO! iSevua, 
and that theſe were / aft Thu 6mads Juraguor mor agyarbraru : 
thence the Poer, 


Ze0 ava, Awdtyaic TIEAtTHK. 
And: H eiod, 
Awdorlu qnyzrre Tkaaogeov iegvor nmer.. 


Strabo further makes it evident, that they were a barbaroxs 
people which lived about Dodona, from the deſcription Homer 
gives of them, | 


e491 5 Berncs 
Sot vaius” (E091), drimiorodes yaueituv eu. 


Which Ph:loftratus beſt interprets when he ſaith they were 
a0 04 Job vs x mo 1graodbeg int + Biov, ſuch that thought 
the Gods were beſt pleaſed with their ſimplicity and ſeverity of 
life , and therein far different from the Grecian humour. 
Suidxs in Theſſalicss (Cited likewiſe by Srrabo ) faith that the 
Temple of Dodona was removed from Scotuſa in Pelaſgia to 
Theſſala, which is confirmed by Herodotas in Euterpe, where 
heilargely ſpeaks of the Temple and Oracle at Dodona. Theſe 
Pelaſgs confined not themſelves to Greece neither , but were 
diſperſed into the neighbour 1/lands, as Chios, Creet, Lesbos, 
Lemnos, Imbro, Samos, as will appear afterwards , and at 
laſt came into Italy, as is well known, and are thought to' be 
the ſame with the Tyrrhenians, and by ſome conceived to be 
the firſt founders of Rome. We ſee what a large ſpread the 
Pelaſgs had over Greece, which was divided after the Helens 
began to appear, intv 73 ma@7o3:497 and 73 6mlwinev , as —_ | 

| ors. 
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dotws witneſſeth , and ſo theſe two appear to be a very dif- 
ferent- people from one another , and not the ſame under dif- 


Ori9!nes Sacre: 


ferent »ames as is commonly thought. 


Which ſufficiently appears from their language, which was 
quite different from one another. So Herodotus” Hons 61 Tle- - 
aaoy} BdgCaggy yoo lems, they uſed a barbarous language : 
5. e. a language not underſtood by the Hellens , who at firſt, 
had their chief reſidence in Theſſaly, from whence by degrees 
they came forwards into Greece, as Thucydides ſhews, For 
yr Ar the name of Helens at laſt fpread it ſelf over all 
the people of Greece, yet it was at firſt peculiar to that part 
of Theſſaly called Prhiotis , and thence Homer calls them 
properly Hellens which followed Achilles from thence , and 
it appears by Homer that there was a City there called "Eu, 
which as Srephanus de Urbibus tells us was there built by 
"Es, although he will not have him to be Heller the fon of 


\Deucalion , but the Son Prhins , wherein he is miſtaken , 


For Thucydides plainly ſhews, that it was from Helen the 
Son of Deucalion, that the name"Exyves came, and this Heller 
lived in Pthiorzs, But although they were firſt in Pthiorss , 
yet they daily increafing in numbers and power, by degrees 
they got all Theſſaly into their bands, of which one part was 
called mazrzims ; afterwards under Dorus the Son of 
Hellen they conquered Heſtie&s , that part of Theſſaly 
which lies under the mountains Offa and Olympus ; from 
thence they were beaten back by the Cadmeans into. Pindys , 
where the Greeks were firſt called Maxidvei, as Herodotus 
tells us , from hence they went into Dryopss, and thence in- 


to Pelopponeſus , and there had the name Dortans , but be- 


fore their coming hither, they had firſt ſecured themſelves 
of the Hellens lying between Theſſaly and Pelopponeſus, and 
therethey diſpoſſeſt the Pelaſgi in all the Arrick region , who 
were now forced to ſubmit or to fiy ; they who ſubmitted, 
as moſt of them did, were incorporated intothe Greeks, and 
became one people with them, and ſo by degrees .loſt that 
former language which was peculiar to themſelves and 
wholly diftin&t from the Greek tongue. That the - Hellers 
did thus gradullay come into Pelopponeſus, 1s evident from 


. the names of people and places common to Theſſaly and Pelop- 


poneſus 


poneſus which came from hence, that though the Greek left 
the Cities behind them, yet they carryed moſt of the names 
along with them. * Thus the "Aches, Lnians, and cEolians, 
and Dorians in Pelopponeſus came from thoſe of the ſame 
names in Theſſaly , and ſo likewiſe the names of theſe follow- 
ing regions and Cities were common to both, as Ellopia, 


Eſtiea, Eretri:, and Oropos, Graia, Lariſſs, Pſophis, Iton, - 


Oecalia and very many others. Salmaſins ſeems to be of 
opinion, that the Pelaſgi never uſed any language diſtin& 
from the Hellens , but beſides that it is directly contrary to 
the teſtimony of Herodotus, the arguments he produceth for 
it are very weak. The firſt is becauſe the Pelaſgithat went 
into Traly, did uſe the Greek rongue, from their calling Agylia 
Cere, from «7s a word-pronounced from one on the walls , 
and becauſe* the ' Arcades uſcd only the Greek language in 
the A.olian Diale#, which Evander carryed with him into 
Taly, and from which moſt of the old Roman language was 
derived. But doth not Herodotus expreſly ſay, thar after 
the mixture between the Greeks and Pelaſps thele by degrees 
loſt their own proper {anguage and made u/e of the common 
Greek tongue ? Yetafterwards too it is evident from Hero- 
dotns in Lime places, asat. (rotona, they did uſe a language 
different from the Greek, His other argument is, that T 
names of the eldeſt perſons mentioned were originally Greek ; 
but this is expreſly denyed by. Srrabo who makes the con- 
trary one of his ſtrongeſt arguments , that the Barbarians 
did anciently _— Greece:; and inftanceth in (crops, 
Codrus, e/Eolus, Cothus, Drymas, Crimanus, Thus we bave 
abundantly pour ainſt rhe common opinion, that Greese 
was not firſt pcopled by the Helens, or the —_— of El:- 
fa, although theſe did afterwards come to the full poſſe 
ſion of Greece. -_ | Eb odd | "A: 

Ic remains that we ſhew whence theſe Pelaſgs came, and 
of whoſe, poſterity they were, and what the language was 
which was uſed by them. _ Hz that gave the name to th's 
people uccorige ro the Grecian fakles, was one Pelaſgus, 


which none , will wonder” at among ther, whoſe conſtanr 


cuſtom ﬆt' was, { parily by xeaſgn of Melt aorance of the 


true account of their naines, and partly-by their pride that 
Cccc they 
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they might not ſeem ignorant of any thing) when they mect 
with any .names of people, to find out. ſome perſon near it 
who was the founder of them. Thus Attica from Aﬀexs, 
it being anciently called Axmn, and Crarae from Cranans, 
/Egialea from eAgialens, Mauritania from Maurus , 
Scythia from one Scythes, Galateaſrom Galates, and thus in 
multirudes of other names.. But from the name Pelaſgi we 
may probably find our the true founder ofthe people, allow- 
ing that'variation which is uſually cauſed through the Greeks 
melting the harſher words, of the - Eaſtern languages into a 
ſound fit for their more delicate palats, as is evident in the 
comparing the names of the Prophets in Ebyrew, witli what 
they are in the Greek verſion. 1 hus the Pelaſgi may with 
great probability be derived from 379 Phaleg , tor which we 


-bave the concurrent. teſtimony of two learned perſons, Gro- 


tius and Salmaſits, who are contented to mention it , with- 
out bringing much” evidence of reaſon for it. What they 
only touch at , we ſhall endeavour to make out more at 
large ; which we ſhall do by removing the great pre- 
ſumptions agaivſt it, and laying down the probabilities for 
it, The great preſumptions lying againft it are , for that 
the ſes of the Nations fell to the poſterity, of Fepheth, and 
that Phaleg lived with Eber in Chaldega.. For the firſt, it 
muſt be acknowledgedthat thie greateſt part of the Countries 
lying upon the Ocean and Mediterranean, were in the time 
when Moſes wrote ſo inhabited ; not that the habitations 
of the. ſons of Noah, had their bounds and limits ſer them 
either by Ged or Noah, but that the poſterity of Fapher. did 
chiefly addreſs themſelves to thoſe parts which lay towards 
Europe , but yetnotſo, as toexclude any of the poſterity of 
Sem, if their neceſſities for further room made it atbry 
for them to ſeek for habitations further abroad, For we 
can have noreaſon to think , that becauſe the chief of Sems 
poſterity did live together , therefore 7oze of them. went 
further off, which »eceſſicywonld put. them upon: becauſe of 
their great __ for we read of Phaleg and others, «chat 
beſides thoſe in direQ line to Abraham ( whoſe Genealogy 
it was Moſes his great deſign to recount J) they begat many 
ather /oxs and daughters, which would make it aerer® >=4] 


them, to ſeek their hab:tations further abroad. And that 
Phaleg and. Ragau did fo, we have the expreſs teſtimony of 
Epiphanius,6antx & Payiv trmves 63 704 Evpoms x>ige ud w- 
Tes To) Tis Exvyics wipd x) Tors avi% Teo: aapoorneimmony, amd Ts 7% 
©egs Nice, x; emueie JS; emp is Degines yagracre That from 
the age of Therah and thence forward Phaleg and Ragau di- 
verted toward the Clime of Europe, to part of Scythia, and 
were joyned with thoſe Nations from which the Thracians 
aroſe, Several things make this not ſo improbable as ſome 
have imagined it to be , for firſt, it is the conſtant acknow- 
ledgement of all ſober inquirers into the or5ginal of the 
Greeks, that Greece was firſt peopled from Scythia; and in- 
deed almoſt all the Nations in Srv have come out of that 
Countrey : beſides thereis evidence of it, even in the Greciar 
Fables , for Prometheus ( from whom the Greeks derived 
themſelves ) is fancied by them to lie bound in mount 
Caucaſus, which muſt be ſuppoſed to be the Conntry from 
whence he came. Again it 1s evident already that the 
Hellens came not into Greece before it was peopled by the 
Pelaſgi , and that-theſe had different /arguage and cuſtoms 
from one another , now then inall prodability , although 
the poſterity of E/;/s might come firſt down from Scythia 
- mto thoſe parts, and ſeat themſelves in AJacedonia and 


Theſſaly , where they had in probability mote than room 


enough ar firſt and a Country to their defire ; they might 
be willing to permit the poſterzty of Phaleg to pals on fur- 
ther ; for in thoſe firſt plamtations we cannot otherwiſe 
conceiye, but that the /aſ# comers mult be the furtheſt goers , 
unleſs they had ftrength enough to drive the former inha- 
bitants out of their ſeats whereof they were already 
poſſeſſed , as the Scythians did afterwards, and fo the Hel- 
lens ,, So then the poſterity of Phaleg being ſorced to quir 
they own Countrey becauſe of the multitude of inhabitants, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to take ' that courſe , Where in probability 
cheir mighr find an empty ſear fit for them to dwell in 
thence they come towards Europe , for they ſaw how the pc- 
fterity of Sem did ſpread its ſelf Eaſtward already.and Cham 
Southward , and coming to part of that vaſt Country of 
Scythia , which was both already taken up and not ſo con- 
Cccc2 venient 
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venient an habitation for th:m, they draw downwards to- 
wards Thracia, and there the: poſterity of Thiras from 
whom the Thrac7ans came had already pulſefled themſelves , 
paſſing further into Theſſaly, they find that already planted 
by ſome of the poſterity of El, but as = but ſcant and 
thin of inhabitants , therefore they diſperle them(ſclyes up 
and down through ſome part of Epirus, molt part .of Elas, 
and' ſore paſs into Pelopponeſus, where they fix themſelves 
chiefly upon Arcadia, and thence ſpread up and.down by 
degrees towards the Sea-ſide , for we cannot but think that 
the Maritime parts were the laſt peopled, partly for fear .of 
another deluge, partly for want of conveniency of Navigation, 
moſt of their travels being by. Land ; and partly when 
Navigation grew more 1n uſe for fear of Pirates , who drove 
a great, trade upon.the (oaſts of Greece. in elder times, as is 
moſt evident from Thucydides in. the beginning cf his. hiſto- 
ry. Thts we have a reaſonable account given of the Pelaſps 
their firſt coming into Greece, and how by degrees the Hel- 
lens came to poſieſs their Country , and what a fair pretence 
the Arcadians had to boaſt of the greateſt antiquity, their 
Country being probably firſt peopled by the Pelaſp: of any 
part of the whole Cherſoneſe, and the ſeat of the leader of : 
the whole company, whom they call Pelaſgus, and the Scri- 
ptures Phaleg. | 
Having thus far cleared the Antiquities of Greece as tothe. 
firſt planters of it, whom we have evidenced to have been 
the Pelaſzi, andiheſe derived from Peleg, it will be no great 
difficulty to reſolve what language they brought along with-- 
them, which muſt be ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that uſed ' 
in the Family from whence Peleg or Phaleg came, as to the 
ſubſtance of it, although it might admit as great variation 
of Dialet# from it as the Chaldee or Syriack, doth. But 
this I will not only ſuppoſe, but offer theſe probabilities tor- 
the proof of it , the firft is, the agreement of the ancient 
Greek, language with the Hebrew in many of its primitive 
words, and here we have a-moſt rational and probable ac- 
count given of it ; which is, the Greeks mixing with the Pe« . 
laſpi, and both coming to be one people, they muſt _needs 
retain many of the old words uſed by the Pelaſgs in _ 
| | Greek: 


Greek language ; which are evidently of an Eaſtern extra- 
Rion, the ground of which cannot with ſuch probability be 


fetched from Cadmus and the Phenic;ans, becauſe it is not 


ſo eafie admiſſion of a forraign Language after the perfe&#ion 
of their own, unleſs by long tra&t of time, or great numbers 
overrunning the former people, neither of which'can be ſo 
truly affirmed of Cadmus and his company , for they were 
ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelt ending his dayes in 
Wliricum , neither was their ſpread ſo large as that of the 
Pelaſgi , who were before poſleſſors of the Countrey , and 
it is continually ſeen how 1mpoſltble it is for any Conque- 
rors, as the Greeks were, to bring their own language-(o in- 
to aplace, where ſome of the former people are ſuffered to 
live, and not to retain many. of their old words amongthem, 
and ſo make the Language mixt of both, as it is in all Nati- 
ons conquered by the Romans ; the Roman not being purely 
ſpoken by any, but corrupted with a mixture of the former 
Language in uſe among them. The fecond argument is 
from the different pronunciation and dialetts in wſe in the 


Greek-Language ; of which no account ſo likely can be gi-. 


ven, as the mixture with different Languages. This is moſt 


evident in the Derick Dialett, for the Dorians inhabicing. 


probably where moſt of the Pelaſgs had been, their pronun- 
viation and dialeft comes the neareſt to the Eaſtern of any 
of the Greeks : For in the Dorickazaleft the maruzo; or 
broad pronunciation, is moſt taken notice of : So he in Theo- 


critus upbraids the Dorians, in matedony 4mm, they - 
ſpeak every thing very broad, which anſwers to the pro-.. 
nuncixtion of the Eaſtern Languages; belides, the Dorick, 


diale& delights much in adding 4 to the end of words , 


which beſides that ir is the cuſtom of Eaſtern tongues, eſpeci- . 


ally the _ ir. doth much widen the pronunciation. 
The thir 


been, The Pelaſgi are much taken notice of for their fre- 

uent removes and travelling from one place to another ; 
which I ſuppoſe was chiefly after the Helens had conquer'd 
the Countrey where they dwelt, then they were forced to 
go ſeek better habitations. abroad. ; thence Serabo calls the 
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545: and elſewhere that they were Tow.ays 7s wpoms 79 mAdt- 
3 aau6 8 cthey went up and down to a great part of Exrope, 
but we may ſuppoſe them to have made their firſt and chief 
reſort to the neighbour-1ſlands to Greece , where we ſhall 
ſee what evidegce they lefs of their language there. The 
firſt Iſland we meet with them in, is Creere ; ſo Strebo ſpeak- 
ing of them , x, 3d 15 Kpinys Frome: jay ram, ws onatv Ouness ; 
that a Colony of them lived in Creer, for which he youcheth 
Homers authority : 


"AV.n I "ayor yAgwe, wuryulvin, o who " Azer, 
*Ev 5 'Emzoxpires paarimpts, oy 5 KudSyes, 
. Aerts Te TRixgixgs, rok Tx TlrAa7r3 i. 


It is evident then that the Pelaſg; were in Creet, Now 
moſt of the Cretan words are of an Eaſtern extrattion, if we . 
belive the learned Bochartus, who hath promiſed a diſ- 
courſe on that ſubje& ; beſides Greer we find the Pelaſps in 
Chios, #, Jo 5 dnugds Exiiy Tieharys gan Ts ts Ocmaniaug, 
faith Strabe , the inhabitants of Chzosſay that the Pelaſps of 
Theſſaly were their firſt inhabitants ; and here the forenena- 
med learned per ſoz: hath derived the name Chzos, the moun- 
tain Pelinexs, and the wine Arviſmm, all from the Eaſtern 
languages, The next we find themin , is Lesbos, x; 3d 74 
2acoB8y Tznary as epirem, Which from them was called Pelaſ- 
gia, faith Strabo, whoſe name is likewiſe ferched our of the 
Eaſt, By Bochartus further we find them in Lemnos and .. 
Imbros : ſo Anticlides in Strabs, mezTss qnat Tehzry 3c mt ade 
ainyvor "Tw9por x1imu; concerning whoſe names, ſee Bochar- 
tus 82, I know that earned Author makes the Phenicians 
the Authors of all theſe zames, from no othergground gene- 
rally , but becauſe they are of an Eaſtern derivation, but 
according to what nor} Barr > down, we may yietdtothe 
thing it ſelf, and upon clearer grounds ; for of ſome of theſe 
Iſlands he ingenuoully confefſerh he can find no evidence of 
the Phznicians being in them. Phenices in his Tiſults habi- 
taſſe nnuſquam legimus : but we-find it very plain, that- in 
thoſe very lands the Pelaſport inhabiced , and whether ac- 
count 


count then be more probable, let the Reader judge. One 
thing more I ſhal infiſt on, which is the original of the S«- 
wmothracian e Myſteries : That theſe were as to their zames 
from the Eaſtern languages is now acknowledged by all 
learned men , the Cabirs being ſo evidently derived from 
 ÞAI which ſignifies ſtrength and power, i. g, the Dii potes, 
ſo Cabiri.is explained by Yarro and Tertullian, and the p:r- 
ticular names of the ſeveral Cabirs mentioned by the Scho- 
liaft on Apollonius, ' AZzpds, 'AZioxepon,' AEroxepr & and Kaſs 
-A@&+ are very handſomly explained by that learnedand excel- 
| lent Bechartus from the Eaſtern languages , only he will needs 
have them derived from the Phenicians , whereas Hero- 
dotxs expreſly tells us. that they were from the Pelaſgs,” 
- whoſe words. are theſe ; 3575 5 7 Keftipor opye wn) mw 
Sapu0Ipnx65 rms AaCovTes as II:A2o 87 : And again, 
Tl Sopot ninlu 211w9 aporepoy Tthaogt emi Th mep' "Adluwai- 
eo auvortos iaivorſo, x) ag Tem Eau Iphines mh bpyr aRaArdu- 
Cdven, We lee evidently ” this, that the Samorhracians deri- 
ved their Myſteries from the Pelaſg:; and without all queſtion 
they. had their yames from thence, whence they derived 
their Myſteries : And tothis purpoſe it is further obſer- 
-vable that as the old Hetrurians were certainly a (olony of the 
Pelaſgi, upon their removal out of Greece; ſo Y:ſſius obſeryes 
that the old Hetſrucan language ( fere a Syru habet cuntta 
A 


fſacrorum nomina ), hath almoſt all the. ſacred appellations 
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from the po vg tongues... For. which purpoſe it is further 4a. iz Mz. 


obſervable, which Grori#s takes notice of, that the jus ponti- 
ficum Romayorum was taken a great part from the Hetruſcs, 
and the Hetrurians.had it ab Hebrezs out of the Eaſtern parts. 


I2, I, 


By all which I cannot conceive but this opinion., not- Sett. 15, . 


withſtanding its zovelty, is adyanced to as high a degree of 
probabili y » as any that ſtands on the {ike foundations, and 
not only ſo, but it is an excellent clue to dire-us to the La- 
byrinth of Antiquities, and. gives us a fair account whence 
x Eaſtern Tongues came tobe ſo much uſed among both 
the ancient Greeks and HeFFurians, One thing more this 
will help us to underſtand far better than-any ſa/vo hath 
been yet uſed for it ; which is the affinity ſpoken of by Ar:- 
«King of Lacedemon in his Letters to -Onras, betwe x the 

ews 
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They had found in a book that the Jews and Lacedemonians 
were of the ſame ſtock, from their mutual relation to Abra. 
ham. Yoſſius thinks the Original of this was from thoſe of 
the poſterity of Anak, who came into Greece, and peo- 
pled Sparta, and would ſeem to have been of the poſterity 
of eAbraham, or that they were wb of the poſterity of 
Abraham by eAgar or Cethura, and partly of the Canaa- 
mites driven out by Joſhua : But how unlikely a thing is ir 
( ſuppoſing Sparta peopled bythe Canaanites , which yet is 
Not evident ) that they ſhould: give out thernſelves to be of 
that ffock which they had been expelled their Country by ? 
And for the true poſterity of Abraham coming thither, as 
we have no ground for it but the bare affertion, ſo we have 
this ſtrong evidence againft it , that all that came from 
Abraham were circumciſed, as the” Iſhmaelites, Hagarens, 
'&c. which we never read of atnong the Lacedemonzans, H. 
Grotius differs not much from the opinion of Foſſe concer- 
-ning the ground of this kindred berween the Fews and 
Spartans ; Forin his notes on that place in rhe Maceabees, 
where it is ſpoken of, he gives this account of ir. The Do- 
rians, of whom the Spartans were a part, came from the 
Pelaſgi ; the latiguage of the Pelaſgs was different 'from 
that of the Greeks, as appears by Herodotus in his Clio: 

nowy be Tenant PagCapor yroTar wes, Now the Pelaſpi (faith 

he ) are 51% diſperſi, a ſcattered Nation; thence he ſuppo- 

ſeth theſe Pelaſg; of banifhed people, to have come from the 

Confines 'of Arabia and Syria, in which the poſterity of A- 

brabam and Cethurahad placed themſelves. Bur 1. it is un- 

certain whether the poſterity of Abraham by Keturah were 
placed ſo neat Canaan or ho. Iknow Junius endeavours to 

find the ſear of all the ſons of Cethurah in Arabia , but 
' Mercer gives ſeveral not improbable reaſons why he con- 
reives them placed not in the Eaſt of Canaar, but itt the 
Eaftern' parts 'of the' world.. 2, We have no evidence at all 
ofany retniove of theſe ſons of Abraham by Ceturah out of the 
: parts 


parts of Arabia, ſuppoſing them placed there ; nor any 
reaſon why they ſhould be baniſhed thence, 3. Thar 
which was the badge of Avrahams poſterity, was never that 
we read of in u/e among the Spartans , which was Circumci- 
fron, Indeed in much latter Ages than this we ſpeak of, we 
read of a people among the Thracians who were circumci- 
ied, whom the Greeks themſelves judged to be Fews. So 
Ariſtophanes brings the Odomantes in, Tis my *Ofoudymoy 8 
mQO- Smniveauuo ar : wr Fear ((alth the Scholiaſt ) i. ee, avi- 
. mXov, dageivorm 5 x5 47971 ovro bt Sep me dlthbie, x; SmoreTug ts 
v4 ov aur. Whereby it is plain that Gircumciſion was in uſe 
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among the Thracians , for theſe Odomantes were { ſaith the 


Scholiaft ) a people of Thrace. gan 5 auTi; IsNuivs eivar, It 
ſeems it was a tradition among them that they were Fews. 
If ſo, it ſeems moſt probable rhat they were ſome of the ter 
Tribes, who were placed about Colchis, and the. adjacent 
places: For Herodotus in Enterpe faith , that the Syrians 
that lived about che Rivers Thermodon and Parthenins , 
learned Circumciſion from the {olchs, of whom he ſaith, 
p5v0; miyTuy Koagor 1 Aywan % Arviomes GaTYLVOY TH dp" bg 


2s Te aiddia, Only the Colchi,and Egyptians, and Ethiopians 


had originally the cuſtom of Circumciſion. Or elfe theſe Odo 
mantes might be ſome of the diſperſed Fews in Armenia, 
where Strabo mentions a Region called Odomantss, and ſo they 
retained the name of the place from whence they came, after 
their removal into Thrace, But whatever theſe Odomantes 
were, they were far enough from the Spartans, who. never 
were thus ſuſpeted of Judaiſm , nor laught at for Circum- 
cifion. So that this opinion of 'Grotszzs on that account 
ſeems not very probable, 'Bochartus , who hath been ſo 
happy in many other'conjeRures, yet here gives out , unleſs 
it may depend upon the teſtimony of Claudius Tolatuin' Ste- 
phanus Bizantius, who'fabuloully derives the Fews from'one 
Tudeus Sparton, who went from Thebes along with Bacchus 
into the Wars ; which Sparron they might cenfound with 
another Sparton the. Son of Phonoreus, the Founder of Spar- 
f4; which yet is rejeR&ed as a Fable. by. Pauſanias in Lace- 
cis,” Surely the Lacedamonians were very ambitious of 
kixdred with the Fews , —— claim ic upon ſuch 
j Dd&gd - grounds 
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ids as theſe; eſpecially at ſuch a time. when the people -- 
5 the Fews were under diſtreſs, and their k:zdred wicts da ; 
like to coſt them ſo dear; And if they had never ſuch a 
mind to have claimed kindred with the Fews, they would 
certainly have done it. upon a more plauſible teſtimony than 


. the fable of one Claudimr. Tolais, that had neither ſenſe nor: 


reaſon init ; and yer ſuppoiing his Fable true, it had been no-- 
thing to the purpoſe, without the linking another Fable to. 
it, which was ſo groſs, that even the Greeks themſelves were 


' aſhamed of it;, who were always-the moſt daring forgers of - 


Crro8. 1/ag. p- 
3 3 pA » 


Fables in the world... Bur let us ſce further what the Divine 

( as ſame have loyed to call him) Foſs Scaliger ſaith. toit ; All - 
that he ſaith, is only. a wonder or two at it : - magis 

mirum quam Lacedemonies ab Apraham proguatosefſe,8c, and 

a xefutation-of an abſurd opinion,. that Oebalus the Father of 

Tyndareuw,. and Grandfather of Caſtor, Pollux, and Helena, 
was:the ſame with Ebal, mentianed Gez. 10. 28. which there 

can be no reaſon for, ſince Ebal, was the Son of Foitar, and: 
ſo. of :another race from Abraham , and Foitans Sons were: 
placed ' Zaſtward, but chiefly Ocbalzs was within an hun- 

dred years before the deſtruction of Troy ; but Phaleg, Un-. 
kle.to £bal, died 664, years before Oebalus in dA... 1993s. 
Thus far then we cannot find any plauſible. account of this: 
claim of kindred: but though it bean endleſs task to make 

good all the claims of kznared in the. world, eſpecially to: 
perſons of power and auchoricy, yet there being no viſible 

intereſt or deſign which the Spartaxs could have inifuch a- 
claim , eſpecially at that time with a Nation generally ba- - 
red and maligned by Heathen Jaolaters , we cannot ſuppoſe. 
but there muſt be ſome at leaſt plauſible ground for ſuch a: 
perſwaſion among - them... What if we ſhould conjefture. 
that the Spartans: might find in: the - Greek, verion: of the. 
Pentateuch , which- was much- ſpread'abroad at- that time 
among 'the Sons of 1Þmael, one whoſe name makes the 
neareſt approach to their Cadwws, from whom they ſuppoſe 
themſelves derived , for the youngeſt of 1ſhmaels Sons: 'was 
called Kedemab , . Gen« 25. 15. which- the Syriack, renders; 
Keaem , the. very name-of Cadwwu in the Exftern Tongutte. 
But this being a. light conjeRure , I pals.it by, and return 


to. 
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ro the ſubj-& of our diſcourſe; which gives-1 plauſible ac- 
count of the ground of this k;ndred, We have already 
ſhewed that che Pelaſgs were the firſt who peopled Greece 
( x7' mv "Emdds miny imemnrant, Is Strabs's expreſſion of 
that nation , that ir ſpread over all- Greece) and wirhall it 
appears that the chief Seat of the Pelaſes. was in" Arcadia, 
to which next adjoyns Laconia ; and therefore in all pro- 
babiliry was peopled by them , and beſides ; the Dorrians 
ſprang-from the Pelaſgs, and the Spartans were a part of. - 
the-Dorians , as appears alrcady 'out of 'Grotins ; - ſo that 
what kindred the Pelaſpi had; was derived down'tothe Spar- 
tans, and we have manifeſted thac theſe Pelaſg; were frenr 
Phaleg, and the Scripture tells us that Phaleg was the Son of G:p.1t.r7 23. 
Eber, trom whom Abraham came in a dire& and lineal ſuc- 
ceſſion. And thus the Fews coming from Abraham , and 
the Spartans by the Pelaſgs from Phaleg, they both came 
out of the ſame ſtock, For ſo Foſephus expreſſeth it, not 
that the Lacedemonians came from Abraham, but that the 
Fews and they were both 2£ 83s jivss , ont of the ſame ſtock, 
and both had relation to Abraham, the Fews as coming ina 
dire& line, the Spartans as deriving from Phaleg , from 
whom Avraham came. And thus much may now ſuffice to 
clear the firſt Plantation of Greece , and to ſhew how conſo- 
nant itis to ſacred Scripture , which I have taken the more 
pains in, becauſe of the ſerviceableneſs of this diſcourſe to 
that end, and to ſhew what «ſe may be made of this kind of 
Learning , for vindicating the. honour of the facred Scri- 
ptures, | 

The only thing remaining as tothe Or:gine of Nations, is 
the peopling of that vaſt Continent of America , which I 
cannot think we have yet ſutlicient znformation, either con- 
cerning the paſſages thither, eſpecially Eaſ# and North, or 
concerning any records the Indians have among themſelves 
abſolutely ro determine any thing in ir. Ir ſeems moſt pro- 
bable that the ſeveral parts of it were peopled at ſeveral 
times, and from ſeveral parts, eſpecially North and Eft , 
but to go about abſolucely ro determine from what Nation, 
in what Aze , by what means they were firſt peopled, were 
a picre of as great [confidence as ignorance , till we have 
D ddd 2 more 
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' More certain diſcoveries of it. I.chooſe therefore rather to 
77. Grotian refer the Reader to the bandyings of this Controverfie in the 
Fob. de L.att. many Writers about it,, than to. undertake. any thing as to. 


H . de 0 j « q ® « . 
—_ 4 T = the deciſion of it. Only.in the general it appears from the. 


_ remaining tradition. of the Flood ,. and many Rites and Cu- 
FV. Mazaſſe B:n ſtoms uſed among them, that they had. the ſame original 
Jjra:l.Spes 1]= with us, and that there can be no argument brought againſt. 
_ A j- ® from themſelves, ſince ſome Authors tell us, that the eldeſt. 
RE 4g; <cconnts and Memoires they have, do not exceed Boo. years, 
cavia backward, and therefore their Teſtimony can be of no va-. 
lidity in a matter of ſo great Antiquity, as the Origine of, 
Nations 1s. | | — f 


CHAP..V. 
Of the Origine of the Heathen Mythology. . 


That there were ſome remainaers of the ancient hiſtory of the 
world preſerved in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperſion, 
How it came to be corrupted : by decay of knowledge, in- 
creaſe of Idolatry, confuſion of languages. An enquiry into 
the cauſe of that. . Difficulties againſt the common opinion 
that languages were confounded. at Babel, Thoſe difficul- 
ries Cleared... Of the fabulouſneſi of Potts. The particular 
ways whereby the Heathen Mythology aroſe. Aitributing 
the general hiſtory of the world to their own Nation. The 
Corruption of Hebraiſms. Alteration of names. Anbi- 
guity of ſenſe in the Oriental languages. Aittributing the 

ions of many to one perſon, as.in Jupiter, Bacchus, &c. 
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The remainders of Scripture hiſtory among the Heathens. . 
' The names of God , Chaos, formation of man. among the 
Phoenicians. Of Adam among the Germans, Agyprians, | 


Cilicians, Adam arder Saturn. Cain among the Phoe- 
nicians. | Tubalcain ard Jubal under Vulcan - and Apollo. 
Naamah #nder Minerva, Noab under Saturn, Janus, Pro- 


metheus and Bacchus, . Noahs three ſons under Jupiter, _ 


Neptune, 4nd Pluto. Canaan wnder Mercury, Nimrod 
#xder Bacchus, Magog under Prometheus. . Of Abraham 
and Iſaac among the. Phoenicians. . Jacobs ſervice under 


Apollo;s. The ga:7/aia from Bethel. . Joſeph under Apis. - 


Moſes under Bacchus. Joſhua under Hercules. . Balaam 
. wnder the old Silenus. . 


\ HE main particulars contained in the Scysptures con- 
cerning the hiſtory of Ancient Times being thus far 
cleared, there remains only. that evidence which there is of 
the 7r#th-of the hiſtorical pare of thoſe eldeſt times, in thoſe 


Set, of "7 


footſteps of it which are contained in the Hegthen.e Hytholo- 


Se For we.cannot conceive, that ſince we have manifeſted 
that all mankind did come from. the poſterity of Noab, that 
all thoſe paſſages which concerned the hiſtory of the world, 


ſhould. . 


*> 0 
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ſhould be preſently obliterated and extinguiſhed among 
them, but ſome kznd of rrad:irion would be ſtill preſerved, 
although by degrees it would be ſo much altered for want 
of certain records to preſerve it in, that it would be a hard 
matter to diſcover its orsginal without an exaRt comparing 
it withthe rue hiſtory it telf. from whence it was firſt taken, 
For it fared with this Tradition of the firſt ages of the world, 
as with a perſon who hath a long time travelled in forraign 
parts, who by the variety 'of Climes and Conntries may- be 
ſo far akered from what he was, thar-his own relations may 
not-know him upon his return , bux-only by ſome certain 
marks which he hath in his body, by which they are affured, 
that however his. complexion and viſage may be altered, yer 
the perſon-is the ſame ſtill, Thus it was in this original tra- 
dition of the world ; through its. continual pafling from one 
age to another, and the various humours , tampers, and 
deſigns of men, it received ſtrange diſexiſes and: alterations 
as to its outward favour and complexon , but yet there are 
ſome ſuch certain marks remaining on it , by which we find 
out its true original, Two- things then will be the main 
fubje& of our enquiry here. ' '1. By What means-the original 
tradition came 'to be altered and corrupted. © 2. By what 
marks we may diſcern 3ts true orrginal z Or what evidences 
we have of the remainders of Scripture hiftoryin the Heather 
e Mythology. _ | | | 
1. Concerning the means whereby the Tradsrtiozi' by de- 
grees came to be 'corrupeedi There may be ſome'more' gene- 
ral, and others more particular, The general cauſes of ir 
Were > * ; | 
1, The gradual decay of knowledge and increafe of Barba- 
riſmin the world ; occaſioned by the want of certain records 
to preſerve the ancient hiftory of 'the world ir: Which'we 
at large diſcourſed: bf *in' 6vr entrance on this ſubje&; Now 
in the decay of knowledge, there muſt needs follow a ſadden 
and ſtrange alteration of the memory of former times, which 
hath then nothing to preſerve ir, bur the! 'meft uncercain+ re- 
port of fame, which alters and diſguiſeth thirigs according to 
the humours and mmelinations, and judvemients of thoſe whole 
hands it paſſertr throvgh; ' Wu CYRBOKT Sol "Ma 
2. ' 


began ſoon after the diſperſion of Nations, and in whole 
3ge, we cannot at ſo great a diſtance and in fo great obſcuri- 
ty preciſely determine ; but as ſoon as Jaelatry came-in, all 
the ancient trad;tion was made ſubſcrvient in order to thar 
end ; and thoſe perſons whoſe memories were preſerved in ſe- 
veral Nations, by degrees came to be worſhipped under diver- 
fities of names , and fuchthings were annexed to the former 
traditions as would tend moſt to advance the greateſt ſuper- 
ſ#:tion 19 the world. 

3- The Confuſion of Languages at Babel, was one great 


reaſon of corrupting the ancient tradition of the world. 
For in ſo great variety ( as ſuddenly happened )) of languages 
in the, world, it cannot. be conceived but ſuch things which 
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2. The gradual increaſe of 7dslatry in the world ; which 


might be preſerved in ſome uniform manner , had all Nati- 


ons vfed ihe ſame /arguage, would throtgh the diverſity of 
Idioms and properties of leveral tongues be ſtrangely altered 
and diſguiſed , as will appear afterwards, This alteration 
of languages in the world upon the confuſion of tongues ar 


Babel, .brbughe as' great a confulion into the. originat tradi-' 
tion ,} a5'it\ did among thoſe who, were. the: deſigners of that 


Ang becauſe this ſubjef# of the Original and cauſe of this 
diyerfity of /anguages among. men, doth .both tend to ex- 
plain the preſent ſubjeR; and tocclear thetruthiof Scriprare- 
hiflor:y,T:ſhalÞa little furcher (enquire. imovits. [Chiefly on 


Solfo 'i2o- - 


this. axcaunt, becauſe #:i js; prizendad that ſucha confuſion is: 


needleſs which iis delivered in Scrrprure ,-for rhe producing 


ſuch diyerſicies; of langyages, whick, would ariſe through: - 
meer-lengh of .rime, and the varieties. of C/;mes and Cuſtoms 
in ihe wonld. But if we only ſpeak concerning the ſenſe of Mo-' 
ſos-abavt is/; the .enquiry.is of: greatpr difficylcy. than at firſt” 


view.it ſees tobe 1 For:it, Es pretended thar:34ſes no where 
ſpeaks of a. 45verſay of langubges, : as we underſtand it, but 
only'of a confuſion of their Ipeech who wereat Babel, which 

ight :well be,akhongh. they all uſed ithe ſame language ; 
that 15;.3here might be.acorifuſion raiſed in their minds, char 
they; dould;11971 underſitand..gne anptberi; their -»orionz. of 
things being diſturbed , fothat though they heard one word : 

p54 ; t ey 
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they had differem apprehenſions of 1t; ſome thinking it ſjp- 


nified one thing and ſome another : as Julixs Scaliger tells 
us that the Fews he had converſed with, did not underſtand 
by it a multiplication of tongues ; but only by that confuſioz 
their former notions of things by the fame words were al- 
rered. As if onecalled for jIN a ſtone, one by that word 
underſtands /ime, another water, another ſand, &c. this 
muſt needs produce a ſtrange confuſion among them, and 
enough to make them deſiſt trom their work. But ſuppoſing 
no ſuch diviſion of /angaages there, yet after their diſperſion, 
which might be. cauſed by the tormer confuſion , by the 
different Laws, rites, and cuſtoms, commerce , and trading, 
and traQ of re, there would have riſen-a diviſion of their 
ſeveral rongues. Bur if there were ſuch a diviſion of tongues 
miraculouſly cauſed there ( that as it is commonly ſaid , all 
thoſe who were of the ſame language, went together in their 
ſeveral companies ) whence comes it to pals, that in their 
diſperſion we read of ſeveral families diſperſed, which: uſed 
the ſame language after their diſperſion? as all the ſons of 
Canaan mentioned, Ger. 10..15,16, 17, 18.,.uſed the Cank- 
anitiſh tongue : in' Greece, Favan and; Eliſa had the: ſame 
language. In e/£gypt, Miſraim and Pathruſim , in Arabia: 
the ſons of Fottan and (hs; in (hbaldea Aram and Vx the 
inhabitants of Syria, A4aſh of Meſopotamia , Nimrod of 
Babylon, Aſſur of Aſſyria : whence comes it to paſs if- their 
ſeveral tongues were:the cauſe of their diſperſion, that'theſe - 
ſeveral heads of families: ſhould uſe the ſame rongue ? -Ano- 
ther reaſon againſt the common. opinion , is this, which 
ſeems to have a great deal of force in it. If romgues were 
divided at Babel as it is imagined ; whence was 1t, that the 
nearer any Nation lay to thoſe who had the primitive 1an- 
Suage the Ebrew,: they:did- participate more of that tongue 
than thoſe who. were mote remote ,'as is plain in (the! Chal- 
deans, (anaanites, Greeks, and others ? whereas if their [az 
guages were divided at Babel, they would have retained their 
own languages as well as others. . This very argument 'pre-- 
vailed ſo far with che learned '/ſ. —_ as appears by 
his adverſaria on this ſubje& ( publiſhed by the learned Dr. 
his ſon ) as to make him leave che common” opinion, = 4 | 

| conclude 


conclude the ſeveral rogues tobe only ſome variations from 
the Ebrew , but yet ſo as many new words were invented too. 
Hence he obſerves that the Afiatick Greeks came nearer to 
the Ebrew than the European, And ifthis opinion hold true, 
- It is the beſt foundation for deriving other languages from 

the Ebrew : a thing attempted by rhe ſame learned per ſor , 
as you may ſeein the book forecited, and endeavoured by 
Guicharduns, Avenarius and others. Thus we fee there is 
no agreement in mens minds concerning the diviſion of 
tongues at Babel. 

- But having ſer down this opinion with its reaſons, IT ſhall 
not ſo leave the received 9p5n507, but ſhall firſt ſeewhat may 
be ſaid for that, and leave the judgement concerning the 
probability of either to the underſtanding Reader. And ir 
ſeems to be grounded on theſe reaſons. 1. That had it been 
left ro mens own. cbozce , there cannor be a ſufficient reafon 
aſſigned of the diverſity of languages in the world, For 
there being one /anguage Originally in the world, whereby 
-men did repreſent their conceptions to one another ; we cans 
not imagine that men ſhould of themſelves introduce fo 
yu an alteration, as whereby to take off that neceſſary 
oCiety and converſe with each other, which even nature it 
ſelf did put men upon. Hence Calvin and others conclude 
that prodigis loco habenda eſt linguarum diverſitas ; becauſe 
there having been thar freedom of converſe among men, it 
is not to be ſuppoſed. they ſhould of themſelves, cur it off to 
their mutual diſadvantage. But to this 4t is ſad, that the 
long tratt of time and diverſity of cuſtoms might alter the 
language. | grant it much, but not not wholly ; and they would 
only. therein differ tm their languages, wherein their cuſtoms 
differed ; ſo that there would remain ſtill ſuch an agreement 
as whereby they might underſtand each o:her , which ir 
will be hard to find in many of the eldeſt /anguages. As for 
the length of time, though thar dorh alrer much in reference 
to. words. and phraſes , in which that of Horace holds true, 
HMulta renaſcent ur que jan cecidere, &c, Yet it will be yet 
more. difficult ro find where meer leng.h of time hath 
brought a whole lazguage out of uſe, and another in the 
room of it, But that which I chink deſerves well to be con- 
Eeee ſidered, 
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ſidered is. this, that the greateſt alteration of lLinguages inthe 
world hath riſen from Colonies of Nations that uſed another - 
language ; and ſo by the mixture of both together the. 
language might be much altered : as the Hebrew. by. the. 
Chaldees in Babylon : the Spaniſh, Italian and others by the. 
Latin, as Breerwood (hews, our own by the Normans and. 
others, . So that were there not adiverfity of languages 
luppoſed , this enrerfering of p-ople. would bring no con-. 
ſiderable alteration along with ir, no. more than. a (ony. 
irom New England would alter our language here, And. 
as for another cauſe aſligned of the change of. languages, the. 
difference of climates, which Rodin gives as. the reaſon why: 
the Northern people uſe conſonants and afpirates ſo much, 
eſpecially the Saxons, and thoſe that live by the Baltick fea 
who pronounce thus , Per theum ferum pibimus penum finum.. 
And ſo R. D. Kimchi obſerves of the Ephraimites, Judg.. 
I2. 6. that it was the air that was the cauſe of their /;þig,and 
calling it S;bbolerh, as he there obſerves of the men of Sar-. 
phath, that is the French, that they could not pronounce, 
Schin , but. pronounced itlike Thau Raphe.. But by theſe, 
exanples we ſee that this would. cauſe only an alteration as. 
to ſome letters and ſyllables; and rather as to the pronunciati- 
on than any wvarzety of the language. vyo.thatwe ſee that ſet- 
ing aſide the confuſion. of languages at Babel, there can be 
no reaſon ſuffictent aſſigned for the variety of languages in. 
the world. 2. Though it be granted , that a confuſion in 
their minds without diſtint laxguages were enough to- make, 
them deſiſt from their work , yer the context in that place, 
Gen. 11. doth infer a diverſity of rongues, as will appear. 
from the axtecedents and conſequents:; as from the firſt verſe, 
where it is not. conceivable why it thould be there taken. 
notice of as ſuch a remarkable circumſtance, that then they. 
had but. ene lauguage. before they ſet. vpon this worky/if there 
was not a diverſity of tongues cauſed by the work they went 
about ; but eſpecially ver. 6. where God takes ſuch notice 
of - this very thing, that they had. but one language, wherein. 
they were ſo confident to carry on their work , therefore,. 
ver. 7. when he would deſtroy their work by confounding 
their language, it muſt be by multzplying that. language into: 
_ many. 


Oripines Sacre: 
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many more ; for it muſt betaken in oppoſition: to what is ſaid 
in the other verſe. And what is there added , their not un” 
derſtanding one anotheys ſpeech, ſeems to refer not to their m- 
ward conceptions, as though they did not underftand one 
anothers m5nds, but to the outward expreſſions, as MW doth 
apparemly relateto them further in ver. 8, this is ſet down 
as the cauſe of their d:ſperſion, which had the tongue been 
the ſame afterwards as it was before, could have been no 
reaſon for it. Again ſome argue from the name Babe/ given 
to the place from Y=A which fhgnifies to confound and mingle 
things of ſeveral kinds together. So uled Judg. 19.21. 
Eſay 30. 24. Job 6. 5. &c. thence the name 922 and. 5372 
the middle 5 left out, as in Golgotha for Golgoltha, Kigal- 
tha for Kilkgltha and others ot alike nature, - Beſides, there 
ſcems to be ſomewhat in what is ſaid, that the families were 
divided according to thetr tongues,Gen, 10. 5, 20, 31. which 
doth ar leaſt imply, a diverſity of tongues among them, the 
cauſe of which muſt be aſligned by them who will not allow 
of the confuſion and diviſion of languages at Babel, Further, 
this ſeems moſt agreeable toGods end in making of them ihus 
leave off their work, that there might be not only a preſcne 
judgement upon them,, but chat which might remain to 
poſterity as. a note of the folly of their Anceſtors, Thoſe 
who recede fromthe common opinion leſt they ſhould give 
advantage to Infidels by attributing that to a miracle, which 
might be done without, ſeem ro be more wary than wiſe 
in it, For beſides that it is certain that mracles may be in 
thoſe things which might be effe&ed otherwiſe by natural 
cauſes, when they are produced without the help of thoſe 
cauſes, and in a ſpace of time impoſſible to' zatzrc , and that 
it hath not been as yer proved how ſuch diverſity of rongues 
as is1n the world would have been etfeRted without ſuch a 
miracle , 1 muſt be granted by them that there was a :i- 
racle 1m it, and what greater diificulty there ſhould be inthe 
variety of languages, than in the ſignification of the ſame 
words I underitand not, But I'ſee no neceſlicy of aſſerting 
that every one of the famzlies bad adiſtin& language, and 
the common opinicn of 70, or 72. as the Gr. families and as: 
many lang#ages, is now taken for a groundleſs fancy by 
Eeee 2 | lcaracd 
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learned men :- as is cafily proved from the dividing Father 
and Ch;larez, whoſe families could not certainly be without 
them : and ſome ſuppoſed ro be unborn then as Joftans- 
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13 Children , efpecially if we ſay .as many do, that the 


Confuſion was at the birth of Phaleg, and Joan was his 
younger brother, as the Fews generally do, To: the laſt 
objection it may be replyed, that the agreement of Ja- 
guages in ſome radical words doth not infer the deriva-. 
tion of the one from the other, as is plain in the Perſian and 
German, in which learned men have obſerved ſo many words 
alike, And ſo by PBubequizs of the inhabitants about 
Tauricks Cherſoneſe , and foin moſt of our modern tongues 
there may be ſome words alike without any ſuch dependence 
or derivation, Again, though it be granted that the. lar- 
gaages of them who were at Babel were confounded, yet it 
15 not neceſſary we ſhould ſay thatall Nozhs poſterity were 
there. It is thought by ſome that they were chiefly Cham 
and his company ; if ſo, then Sem and his + at, might re- 
tain the /angaage they had before, only with ſome variations. 
But this is very uncertain, unleſs we take it for Heber and. 
Peleg, from whoſe vicinity other bordering Natons might 
make uſe of many of their primitive words :-and for the 
Greeks, it will be granted that many of their woyas, eſpecially 
the old Beotick, had afbnity with the Hebrew ; but it was 
from the Pelaſgs at firſt and Cadmus the Phenician after- 
wards : the old Canaantiſh language, being if not the pure 
Hebrew, yet a diale& of that tongue, as 1s-proved by many 
tearned men. But however theſe things be , ' it ts not-neceſſa- 
xy to ſay that all other. tongues ſo called, were then ex- 
iſtent at that confuſion - but the preſent curſe did divide their 
languages who were there, and that all diviſion of 1angnages 
fince, is to be looked upon as the effet of that curſe. | 

It being thus manifeſted what a ſtrange confuſion of lan- 
guages was cauſed in the world, we may thereby eaſily un- 
derftand how the. ancient tradition came to be corrupted and 
altered inthe world. | 

Another maſon of the alteration of the ancient :radition, 
was, the fabutouſnefs of the Poets : for theſe made it rheir 
deſign to dz[guiſe all their ancient ſtories under — in 
which 


which they were ſo loſt, that they could never recover them 
afterwards. For the elder Poers of Greece being men- of 
greater earning than generally the people were of, and be- 
ing converſant in egypt and other parrs, did bring in 
new reports of the ancient times which they received from 
the Nations they wentto., and by mixing their own trad:ti- 
ons and others together, and by ſuiting what was remaining 
of the ancient tradition to theſe, they muſt needs make a 
| ſtrange confuſion of things together, and leave them much 
more obſcure and fabulows than they found them. And here- 
in all their cunning and ſubtilry lay in putting a new face on 
whateyer they borrowed from other Nations, and making 
them appear among themſelves in a Greek, habit, that the 
former owners of thoſe traditions could ſcarce challenge 
them as theirs under ſo ſtrange a Metamorphoſis. For thoſe 
things which were moſt plain and hiſtorical in the Foun- 
tains whence they derived them, they did fo 7:27v4v as Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus ſpeaks,(or aSOrigen, muygrtrmwres ive anu) 
wrap them up under ſo great e Mythology that the Original 
Trxths. can hardly be diſcerned, oma of that multitude 
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of prodigious fables, with which they have inlaid them. - 


But as great as their artifice was in the doing this, we may 


yet diſcern apparently many of thoſe particular courſes which 


were taken by them ro diſguiſe and alter the prmitive 
tradition. 

I. Attributing what was done by the great Anceſtors of 
mankind to ſome perſons of their own: Nations, Thus the 
Theſſalians make Pencalion to be the perſon who eſcaped 
the food, and from whom the world was peopled after it, 
And whoever compares the relation of the flood of Deu- 
calion in Apollodorrs with that in the Scriprare, might eaſily 
render Apollodorus his Greek in the language of the Scri- 
. tures only changing Greece into the whole earth,and Deucali- 
on into Noah, Parnaſſus into Ararat,and Jupiter into Fehovah, 
On the ſame account the Arhenzians attribute , the flood to 
Ogyges, not that the flood of Ogyges and Deucalion were 
particular and - diſtin deluges, which many have taken a 
great deal of needleſs pains to place 1n their ſeveral ages , 
But as Dexcalion was of 'the eldeſt memory in Theſſaly, 10 
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was Ogyges at Arhens,and ſo the. flood as being a tnatter'of 
remoteſt. Antiquity, was on the ſame account in both places 
Becauſe as mankind was ſup- 
poſedio begin again after the flood, ſo they had among them 
no memory extant of any. elder than theſe two, from whom 
on that account they ſuppoſed muankind derived. - And. 6n 
the ſame reaſon ir may be ſuppoſed that the -Afrians ar- 
tribute the flood to Xi5ſuthrus, whom they ſuppoled to be a 
King of Aſſyria , but che circumſtances of the- ſtory as de- 
livered by Alexander Polyhiftor, and Abydenus, are ſuchas 
make it clear to be only a remainder of the- univerſal flood 
which: happened in the time of Noah. -So the-Theſfſalians 
make Promethens to be the Protoclaſt , the Polopponeſians 
Phoroneus, as Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, whom Pho- 
ryonides the Poet calls mimics 5% dvIpumey, the Father of man- 
kind, This may be now the firſt way of corrupting the anci- 
ent tradition, by ſuppoſing all that was- conveyed by.it to have 
been ated among themſelves. Which may be imputed part- 
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ly to their ignorance of the /Zate of their ancient-t:mes, and 
-partly to their pride, leſt they ſhould ſeem to.come behind 


others in matters of Antiquity. | | 

2. Another fountain of Heathen. Mythology , was, the 
raking the 1diome of the Oriental languages in a proper 
ſenſe. -For whether . we ſuppoſe the ancient traditions were 


conveyed to them inthe ancient Hebrew by the Pelaſgs, or 


. were delivered to them-by the Phenicians, or were fetched 
out of the Scriptures themſelves ( as ſome ſuppoſe, though 
.improbably of Homer and ſome ancient Poets) yet all theſe 
ſeveral wayes agreeing in this, that the traditions were Ori- 
ental, we thereby underſtand how much of their. ſyrhilogy 
came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and literal ſenſe 
without attending to the Idiome of the tongue.. - From 
hence Bochartus bath ingeniouſly fetched many Hqathen 
Fables, Thus when Noah is ſaid to be naWn WR Gen, 
9. 20. Which inthe [dome of the Hebrew only ſignifies a 
husbandman, they took it in a proper ſenſe for 5 «vip ris yiez 
and thence Saturn who was the ſame with oak (as will ap- 
pear afterwards) is made by Mythologiſts the husband, of 
Khea which was the ſame with the Earth. Sothe Gyartts 
| Pos 2 2s making 


making war againſt Heaven, was only a Poetical adumbra- 
2107 of the deſign at the building of Babe/, whoſe ropin the 
Scripture is ſaid to reach ZI192wa which in the Hebrew (igni- 
fres only a great height , but to aggrandize the Story,was ta- 
ken in the lceral interpretation, that they attempted Heaver. 
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So when they are ſaid to fight againſt the Gods, Bochartus- 


thinks it might be taken from that phraſe of Nimrod, that 


he was a mighty hunter VM 1297 before the Lord we ren-- 


der” it, but ir ſometimes ſignifies againſt the Lord. So what 
Abydens faith of the Gyants, that they were 3 15s yis 4vd- 
cer Te, thoſe that came ont of the earth, is ſuppoſed to be taken 
from thar' phraſe Gen. 10- 11, Ng) Y1RTFD 6: zerra ipſa 
exttt, 
men are generally agreed in concerning Bacchas his being 
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th 
But far more likely and probable is that which learned. 


born of Fupirers thigh, which is only an expreſſion of that- 


Hebraiſm \3 "x81 wherein -coming out. of the thigh is a 
phraſe for ordinary procyeation... | 
3. A third way obſervable, is, the alteration ofthe names in 


the ancient rradztion, and putting names of like 5mporrtance- 


to them in their own language. Thus F 


the ſame with (ham, was called Z:vs abs rw Ciov, as MN 


from (27. fervere, incaleſcere. *Aupiy 5 "Aryliro xantaor 


+ Aiz, ſaith Herodotus; him whom the Greeks call Zevs,: 
the Ag yptians call Cham, So Japheth, whoſe memory was: 
preſerved under Neptune, to whole portion the 1/lands in- 
the Sea fell, was called by che Greeks Tl:ouJor, which comes- 
( faith Bochartms ) fromihe Punick. jw wa which ſignifies 
large and broad, which'is the very importance of the He-- 
brew T1 thence in alluſion to the name. it is ſaid, Gem, 
09.. 27+ WY EIN Ng ( od ſhall enlarge Faphets Thence' 
the Epitheres of Neptune are *dpuxpr©r, 'dpvol, *bpurrciuy, - 
all equally alluding to the name Zaphet. So *Amiauy inthe 
Greek, is of the ſame importance with the Heb, 10 Demon, 
from "1w to deſtroy. Thence weread, Dent. 32. 17. they: 
ſacrificed EIwN to Devils, Canaan in the Hebrew figni-- 
fies a Merchant ; thence Mercury, under whom the: 
memory ' of 'Canaan the ſon of Cham was preferved*, 
is derived by- many from 13D ro ſel. Ceres, which was 
the Inventreſs of Agriculture, from w13 which imports; 


breads- 
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bread-corn, Theſe and many ethers are produced by Yoſſiue, | 
Heinſius, Bochartws and other learned men, which I infiſt 

not ' on, becauſe my defignis only dzgitos ad fontes intendere, 

and to make theſe handſome and probable conjeRures, argu- 

mentative to our purpoſe, and to bind up thoſe looſe and 

ſcattering obſervations into ſome order and merhod, in which, 
they have not yet appeared, nor been improvedto thac end 

which I make fe of them for. 

4. When the Oriental phraſes were-anbiguou and equs- 
vocal, they omitted that tenſe which was plain and obvious, 
and rook that which was more ſtrange- and fabulous. From 
hence the learned Bochartws hath fetched the Fable of. the 
golden Fleece, which was nothing elie- but the robb:zng the 
Treaſury of the King of Colchis , but it was diſguiſed un- 
der the name of the golden: Fleece, becauſe the Syriack word 
N12 ſignifies both a Fleece and a Treaſury. So the Bulls and 
Dragons which kept it, were nothing but the walls and braſs 
gates; for WW lignifies both a Bull and a Wall, and wn 
Rraſ and a Dragon, And ſo the Fable of the Braf-Bull 
in the mountain. Arabyrizs which- foretold calamities, aroſe 
from the equivecation of the Phenician or Hebrew words 
WMD qi2R which ſignifie either Doltor Augur,;or bos ex 
ere, a foreteller of events or a brazen Bull, From the like 
ambiguity. of the word x'y- aroſe the Fable of Fupiter 
ſtealing Ewropa in the form of a Bul, becauſe the word ei- 
ther ſignifies a Ship in which he conveyed her away, or a 
Bull ; or it may be the Ship had a>gonwr bovs,, as the ſhip 
St. Paul ſailed in had Caſtor and Pollux, it being uſual to 
call cheirSh:ps by the names of the ſigns they carryed. From 
the like equivocation in the Phenician language doth Bo- 
chartus feich many other Heathen Fables, in his excellent 
piece de Phanicxm Coloniss, as particularly that of Arethuſa. 
coming from A!phexs, which was from *978 a Ship, be- 
Cauſe it was not tar from an excellent Haven. And ſo he 
makes the Chimera to be more: than a meer ens rations; for 
he takes the Chimera which Bellerophon conquered, to be on- 
ly the people of Solymi under the three Generals, Arya, 
Troſivis, and Arſalus ;, 8 that ſignifies a Lion; Troſibis 
was N11 WRT the head of a Serpent : Arſalus was. V1 IR 
- A Young 
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Lyon, a Goat, and 4 Serpent. Thus we ſee how.cahe a matter 
it was to advance the Heathen Adjtholo olnan the equiuoca- 
tion of the Oriental Languages , in which theis Traditions 
were conveyed tothem... © + - F109. bd 
But yet a more prolifick prizciple of Mythology was by 
attributing the at#oxs of ſeyeral perſons to one «. was the 
firſ# or the chief of them, Thus it was in the ſtories of 
Fupiter, Neptune, Mars, Mercury, Minerua, Funo, Bac- 
chus and Hercules , which were a colle&tion of. the att:ons 
done by a multitude of perſons, which were all attributed to 
one perſon, SoVoſſixs tells us before the time of the T7o- 
jan Wars, moſt of their Kings, who were renowned and 
powerful, ' were called Joves, - Now when the at#:075 of all 
theſe are attributed to one Fupztey of Creer, they muſt needs 
ſwell his tory up with abundance of Fables. Yoſſius hath 
raken a great deal of pains to digeſt in an hiſtorical manner 
the ſtories of the ſeveral Fupzters, whereof he reckons two 
Argives, a third the Father of Hercules, a fourth a King 
of Phrygia, and two more of (eets.to one of which, withour 
any diſtinRion, the ations of all the reſt were aſcribed, and 
who was worſhipped under the name of Fupiter. And ſobe- 
ſides the ancient Neptune, who was the fame with Fapher, they 
ſometimes underſtood any Inſular Prince, or one that had 
great power at Sea, but beſides theſe, there were two fa- 
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mous Neptunes among. the Greeks , the one. of Athens, the + 


other the builder of the walls of Troy : now the. ſtories of 
all theſe being mixed together, muſt needs make a ſtrange con- 
fuſion. So tor Mars , belides that ancient one they had by 
the Oriental tradition, they had a Spartan, Thracian, and 
Arcadian Mars, What abundance of Aercuries, are we 
told of by Tully ? and of no leſs than five Minervas ? Eve- 
ry angry, ſcornful jealous Qzeen would fill up the Fables of 
hon, who was equally claimed by the Argives and Samians. 
. What conteſts were there between the Greeks and eAigypti- 
4ns concerning the Country. of Bacchws., or Laber Pater , 
\ whoſe ſtory was made up of many patches of the Oriental 
ſtory, as will appeag, afterwards. The ſame: may | be ſaid of 
Hercules. Now what a ſtrange way was this to increaſe the 
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number of Fables ? when they had one whoſe memory was 
anciently preſerved among them, they attributed the 4#;- 
ons Of all ſuch to him, who came near him in that which his 
memory was moſt remarkable. for : And in thoſe things 
which they did retain of the Eaſtern tradition, it was an 
uſual thing to confound perſons , places and aQtions toge- 
ther. So the ſtory of Enoch and Methufelah is joyned to- 
geth:r by Stephazus de Urbibas, under the name of "Arrax©,, 
who is there ſaid to live. above'300. years ( which agrees 
with Enoch as the name doth ) and that at his deaih the 
world thould be deftroyed by a Flood, which agrees with 
Aacthufelah. So Abraham by Orphers is called yovourig , 
which belongs to 7ſaac his Son; ſo the ations of Nimrod, 
Ninu and Cham, are confounded. together im their ey- 
thology, By theſe feyeral ways now we --underſtand how 
the orsginal tradition was by degrees corrupted and altercd 
in the Heathen e Mythology. | 
Sefter. I come now to the footſteps of Scripture-hiſtory which 
T 19 orien ng theſe: corruprions, may be diſcerned in the 
Heathen eMythelogy, which I ſhall merhodically enquire af- 
ter according to the - ſerzes of Scriprure-hiſtory. That the 
names given to God in Scripture were preſerved among the 
Phenicians, appears ſufficiently | by the remainders of the 
Pp. Scaliger.not. Phenician Theology, tranſlated by Philo Byblizs out of San- 
zafr. Gret.  chomathon ,, wherein we read of the God 19, which hath 
=—y a: 6 * the- ſame letters with mm1?, befides which there we meet 
> bart, Cars, With 3xi5y , the ſame with joy the moſt High, and *Ia©& g 
E2.cz., Which is 95N the ſtrong God, Beelſamarn, which is, Prot 12 
the God of Heaven, and Exweip, the very name of God uſ.d 
m the beginning of Geneſrs ſo often. Beſides, in thoſe frag- 
ments we have expreſs mention of the Chaos, and the even- 
ing following it , or the darkneſs on the face of the Deep, the 
Ereation of Angels under the Gopamw'r, EIDUL NIV thoſe 
beings which contemplate the Heavens: and the Creationof 
was; hot 2X 9% xaaTs dvius , 1. 6. 112 Tn faith Bochartis , 
the woice of the mouth of God, which is by Gods word and in- 
fpiration, when it is expreſſed that God ſaid, Let us make 
w4#, and that he breathed into him the breath of life, Afﬀer 
we read of yiirG- and ainy8o» , which properly agree 
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to Adam, who was made. out of the Earth. Voſſizs con» De 140! 1. x. 


ceives that the memory of Adam was preſerved among the 
old Germans, of whom Tacitus ſpeaks, Celebrant antiquis 
 Carminibus Tuiſtonem Deum terra editum, & filium eMan- 
num, origitiem gents, conditoreſque. Either by Tuifto Adam 
is underitood, who was formed of the Earth, and by 2an- 


cap, 3. 
Tacit. de man1h, 
GiuMman. 


aus, Nogh: or by Tuiſto God may be underſtood, and by ' 
Aannus, Adam ; to which conjeure may be added fur- 


ther, that the ſame Author reports that ſome of the Ger- 
mans ſacrifteed to Iſis, which Yeoſſius likewiſe conceives to be 


a remainder of the Hebrew Iſcha. And ſo among the ey y- 


ptians it is with like probability conceived that Adam and 
I[ſcha were preſerved under Oſirzs and Iſis, as they were hi- 
ſorically raken. In Cz/icia, rhe City Adana is thought to 
have ſome remainder of the name of Adam, for the Greeks 
hid no termination in e. therefore for Adam they pro- 


nounced -ir Adan , and that from *AJzv3s, and fo the City 


Adgna : Now that *Adzvds by Stephanus de Urbibus, is ſaid 
to bethe Sor of Heaven aud Earth, "Em 5 5 *Aduends yiis x) 
Sears mis, This Adanus, he tells us, was otherwiſe calle 
' Kzar@- or Saturn, under whom the Greeks preſerved the 
memory of Adam , for Diodorus, Thallus, Caſſius, Severus , 
and Cornelius Nepos, do all (as Tertullian faith ) confels 
Saturn to haye been a man , and according to their Fables, 
he muſt have been the firſ# of men, Saturn was the Son of 
Heaven and Earth, and ſo was Adam : he taught men 
Husbandry ; and was not Adam the firſt that telled the 
ground? Bcſides, that power which Saturn had, and was 


depoſed from, doth fitly .ſet out the Dowznion man had in 
the Goldsn: Age of Innocency which he loſt by his own folly. . 


And Adams hiding himſelf from the preſence of the Lord, 
gave occalion to the name of Saturn, from Satar to hide. 
We find ſomething of Cain preſerved in the Phanician an- 
tiquities , under the name of Azzing©-.or Azgoms, the firſt 
Countryman or Husbandman, -who with his brother 4323; 
built houſes, and. the firſt. foundation of, a City is autributed 
to Cain: And on that- account Yoſſuis conjeRures that the 
memory of Cazns wife was preſerved under Veſta, both be- 
cauſe ſhe was the daughter of Saturn, 1. & of Adam, an 
Fifi 2 | that 
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that ſhe is {aid 75y Jaav xawouwiy weny , to find out firſt the 


way of building houſes. © That Tabal-Cain gave firſt occa- 
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, fion to the name and worſhip of Yulcar , hath been very 


probably conceived, both from the very great affinity of the 
names, and that Txbal-Cain is expreſly mentioned to be an 
Inſtrutter of every Artificer in braſs and iron , and as near 
relation as Apollo hat to Fulcan, Jubal had to Tubal-Cain, 
who was the [nventer of Muſick, or the Father of 'all ſuch” 
as bandle the Harp aid Organ , which the Greeks attribute to 
And if that be rue which Gerebrara and others 
aſcribe to Naamab, the ſiſter of F#bal and Tubal-Cain, 
viz, that ſhe. was the inventer of Spinning and Weaving , 
then may fhe come in for eZ:zcrua, Thus we ſee there. 
were fome, though but obſcure footſteps preſerved, even 
of -_ parr of Scripture-hiſtory which preceeded the. 
Flood. | 

The memory. of the Deluge it ſelf we have already found 
to be preſeryed in the Fearben Mythology ; we come there-" 
fore to Noah adhd his poſterity.. Many parcels of Noahs - 
memory were preferved in the ſcattered fragments of many 
Fables, under Saturn, Fan, Prometheus, and Bacchus, Bo- 


Phaie.1 1.5.1, chartys inſiſts on no fewer than 14 Paraltels between Noah 


and the Heathen Saturn, which he ſaith are ſoplain, that 
there .is no doubt but” under Sararn ,' Naah was underſtood 
in the Heathen Mythology. Saturt was faid'to be the com- 
mon Parent of e HYank:nd, fo was Noah ; Saturn was a juſt* 
King, Noah not only righteous himſelf, but a Preacher of 
righteouſneſs ; The golden Age of Saturn was between Noah _. 
and the diſperſion.of Natzoxs. In Noah time all mankind had 
but one Language, which the Heathens extend under Saturn , 
both to men and beaſts : The plantation 'of Yes attributed 
to Saturn by the Heathens, as to Noab by the Scriptures : 
The Law of Saturn mentioned by the Poets, that none 
ſhould ſee the nakedneſs of the Gods without puriſhment, 
ſeems to reſpe the Fatt and. curſe of Cham, in refererice to 
Noah. Saturn and Rhea, .and thoſe with them are ſaid to 
be born of Therss, or the Ocean, which plainly alludes to 
Noah and his companies eſcaping the Flood; thence a Ship 
was the ſymbol of Saturn, and that Saturis devoured al 
Is. 


his children ſeems to be nothing elſe but the deſtrufion of 
the old world by Noahs flood. And not only under Saturn, but 
under Prometheus too was Noahs memory preſerved. Diode- 
r 1 ſpeaks of the great flvod under Promethers , and Prome- 
theus implys one that hath forecaſt and wiſdom, ſuch as Noah 
had, whereby he foretold the flood and was ſaved in ir, when 
others were Epimethes's that had not wit to prevent their 
own deftruQion. 

And no wonder it Prometheus were Noah, that the forming 
mankind was attributed tohim, when the world was peopled 
from him, Herodorus his ſaying that Aſia was Prometheus 
his wife, might relate to the Country Noah lived in and our 
propagation from thence. Another part of Noahs memory 
was preſerved under 7anmw ; the name of Fans is moſt 
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probably derived from p becauſe of Noahs planting a Vine, _ 


* and Fanus was called Conſrorns, ſaith Macrobins, a conſerendo, 
hoc eſt 2 propagine generts humani que Fano autore conſeritur ; 
now to whom can this be ſo properly applyed as to Noah 
from whom mankind was propagated ? and Janus his be- 
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ing bifrons or looking Te ww x 3712w, forward and backward, . 


is not ſo fit an emblem of any thing as of Neahs ſeeing 


thoſe two ages before and after the flood. . And it is fur- - 


ther obſervable. which Platarch u_ of in his Remas 
queſtions, that the ancient. coznes had on one ſide the image 
of Janus with his rwofaces,on the other mois axvurar h a4 cou 


Eueragaſutlw, the fore or binder part of the ſhip, by which the 


memory of the Ark,of Noah ſeems to have been preſerved, - 


Thus we ſee what Azalogy there is inthe ſtory of Fanus with 


that of Noah : not that I give credit to thoſe fooleries which - 


tell us of Noabs caming from Paleſtine with his ſon Faphet 


into 7taly and planting Colonzes there , for which we are - 


beholding to the ſpurious Erhruſcan Antiquities ; but all 


that I affert, is, that the ſtory of Noah might be preſerved + 


in the eldeſt Colonies, though diſguiſed under other names 
as here in the caſe of Fanws. And on the ſame account that 
the name of Fan. is attributed to Noah, ſome likewiſe be- 
lieve him to have been the moſt ancient Bacchus who was 
according to Diodorms £:gnmis Ts aumias, the firſt planter of 
Vines and inſtrufter of men in making Wines, and beſides 
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Bacchus his being ewice born, ſeems only an adumbration of 
Neabs preſervation after the flood, which might be acccunt- 
ed a ſecond xativity when the reſt of the world was deſtroy- 
ed; and withall Ph:loftratus in the life of ApoBonius relates 
that the ancient Indian Bacchus came thither our of Afris, 
which yet mcre fully agrees with Noah. So thatfrom theſe 
ſcattered members of Hippolytus and theſe broken fragments 
of traditions, we may gather almoſt an entire hiſtory ot all the 
paſſages concerning Noah. | 
As the ſtory of Saturn and Noah do nicch agree, ſo the 
three ſons of Noab and thoſe of Saturn, Fupitcr, Neprnuc, 
and Pluto have their peculiar re{emblances to each others 
Of which Yoſſius and Bocbarrus bave largely ſpoken, and we 
have touched on already. Beſides which this latter author 
hath carried the parallel lower, and finds Cana the ſon of 
Cham, the ſame with e Hercury the ſon of ZFupiter , as it was 
the curſe of Canaan to bea ſervant of ſervants, ſo Mercury 
is always deſcribed under ſervile employments , his wings 
ſeem to be the ſhips of the Phenicians who were derived 
from Canaay, and his being the Godof trade noting the great 
merchandize of the Phanicians, and eMercuries theevtry 
noting the Pyraczes, or at leaſt the ſubti/ty and cr.ft of the 
Phenicians , he was the Father of eloquence and Aſtronomy, 
as letters and Aſtronomy came from the. Phexicians into 
Greece, The ſame author parallels N;mrod. and Bacchus, 
and Magog and Prometheus together. The name of Bac- 
chus is but a light variation of W152 Bar-chus, as Nirrod 
was the ſon of Chus, and Bacchus is called Nebrodes by the 
Greeks, which is the very name of Nimrod among them, and 
Baccbus 1s called Zox4s5 , which excellently interprets Nem- 
rods being a mighty hunter. Bacchus his expeditions into 
India were the attempts of Nimrod and the Aſſyrian Em- 
perors. On which account Yoſſius makes. Nimrod or Belus 
the moſt ancient e Mars, for Heſtieus Milcſinus ſpeaks of 
Enyalius which is Mars, his being in Semnaar of Babylonia. 
Thar . the memory of Magog was preſerved under Promethe- 
&, theſe things make it- probable , that Magog was the ſon 
of TJaphet, as Prometheus of Tapetus, and that the poſterity of 
Magog was placed about Caucaſus , where Promethens is 
| ; feigned 


feigned tolie : and the eatirg of Prometheus his heart, is only 
an interpretation of 335 which applyed to the heart ſignifies 
to waſte away and be conſumed. Thus far Bocharrus. 

The Phaenician antiquities ſeem to have preſerved the 
memory of eAbrahams ſacrificing his ſon Iſaac, by that place 
which Exſcbius produceath our of Porphyries book concern- 
ing the 7ews , where he relates, h:w Saturn whom rhe Phoe- 
nicians call Iſrae), when he reigned in thoſe parts, and had an 
only fon called Jeoud of a Nymph called Anobrer, being under 
fome great calamity, did ſacrifice that ſon of his being cloathed 

with a royal habit. Here we bave a royal perſon called 
Iſrael , and that Abraham ſhould be accounted a King in 
thoſe elder times, is nothing ſtrange, confidering his wealth, 
and what petty royalties there were in thoſetimes, But Gro- 
"tions, and from him Yoſſizs , do not think that Abraham was 
here called Ifrael, but that the tranſcriber of Euſeb;us meet- 
ing with 7a ſuppoſed it to be a.contraCtion of i723, and ſo 
writ it arlength , it muſt be acknowledged that 5a is uſed in 
the Phenician Theology for Saturn , but yet the circum- 
ſtances of the ſtory make the ordinary reading not impro- 
bable , neither is it ſtrange, that Asrabam ſhould be called 
by the name of the people which he was the Progenitor of. 
That Iſaac ſhould be meant by his only ſon called Jeoud is 
moſt likely , for when God bids Avravam go ſacrifice him, he 
ſaith, Take thy ſon v1 thy only ſon , Jehid is the ſame with 
the Phenician Feond. That Sara is meant by Anobretr, the 
original of the name implys, which 1s as Bochartus derives 
tn Na'P 771 Annobereſt, that is, ex gratid concipiens, which 
the Ao/He explains, Through faith Sara her ſelf received 
ſtrength to conceive ſeed, Now all the difference is, that 
which was only deſigned and intended by Abraham, was be- 
lieved by rhe Phenicians as really done, that it imight be as a 
preſident to them for their 43g@7:2vaiuu ſacrificing of men , , 
thing ſo much in uſe among the Phenicians, and all th 

Colonies derived from them, as many learned men haye at 
Large ſhewed, But beſides this, there are particular teſti- 
monies concerning Abraham, his age, wiſdom and know- 
tedge, his coming out of Chaldea, and the propagation of 
knowledge from him among the Chaldeans, Phenicians, and 
e/Epyptians, 
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Egyptians, are extant out of Reroſus, Enpolemus, and others 
in Foſophus and Euſebius, and from thence tranſcribed by 
many learned men, which on that account I forbear tranſcri- 


Origines Sacre : 


bing as being common and obvious. 

Somme have not improbably conjecured, that the memory 
of Facobslong peregrination, and ſervice with his Uncle La- 
ban, was preſerved under the ſtory of Apollo his baniihment 
and being a Shepherd under Admetus. For (allimachus 
reports that Love was the cauſe of Apollo's travails, as it was 
of Facobs , and withall mentions a ſtrange increaſe of Cattle 
under Apollo's care, anſwerable ro what the. Scripture re- 
ports coticerning Facob. Bur it is more certain , that the 
memory of Facobs ſetting up the ſtore he had reſted on for a 
pillar, and pouring oy! upon it, and calling the place Bethel , 
was preſeryed under the anointed flones which the Pheni- 
cians from Bethel called Bazwaiz, as hath been frequently 
obſerved by learned men, from whence came the cuſtom 
of anointing ſtoxes among the Heathens , of which ſo very 
many have largely diſcourſed. Thence the Proverb of a 
ſuperſtitious man, vm Midvy armtggy megowre,, which Arno- 
bins calls [ubricatum lapidem & ex olivi utguine ſordidatum. 
It ſeems the anointing the ſtones with oyl , was then the 
ſymbol of the conſecration of them. The name Baiwa®- 
for ſuch a ſtone occurs in Heſychius , the Greek Etymolo- 
giſt, Damaſcius in Photius and others. That the memcry 
of Foſeph in A'gypt was preſerved under the egyptian 
Apts, hath been ſhewed with a great deal of probability by 
the learned Yoſſus, in his often cited piece of 1dlatry, from 
the teſtimonies of Julins Maternus, Rufinus , and Suidas , 
and from theſe three arguments. 1. The greatneſs of the 
benefit which the eAgyprians received by Foſeph , which 
was of that nature that it could not eafily be forgot , and 
that no ſymbol was ſo, proper to ſet it, out as the eEZgyprian 
eAprs , becauſe the famine was portended by lean Kine, and 
the plenty by fat; and AMnucius at Rowe for relieving the 
people ina time of famine, had a ſtatue of a golden Bull erect- 
ed to his memory. 2. The Egyptians were not backward 
to teſtifle their reſpeR to Foſeph , as appears by Pharaohs 
rewarding him , now it was thecx/tow: of the e/Zgyptians 
to 


) 
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- ſymbols to poſterity ; which were ar firſt intended only' for a 


civil nſe, although they were after abuſed to Superſtirion. 
and  1dolatry, 3. From the names of Apis and Serapis., 
pi he-conceives to be the facred name of Joſeph among, 


the e/ Egyptians, and is as much as IR Father, ſo Foſepb 
-himſelf taich he was as a Father to Pharaoh. And Scraps, as 
Rufinus and Suidas both tell us, 'had a buſhel upon his head, 
and Serapis is probably derived from T1w ſor, which ſignifies 
aBull, and Ap So that by this means the ſtory of Foſepb is 
atteſted by the ©/£gyprians ſuperſtitions, of which they can 
; viye noaccount ſo likely as this is. | 

Many things'concerning Moſes are preſerved in the ftory 
of 'Bacchus,; not thar from- thence we ate to conclade that 
Aleſes was the Bacchys of the Greeks, as Yoſſins thinks, but 
they took ſevetalparts of the Exſtern traditions.concerning 
him, which they might have from the Phenicians.who came 
with Cedmw into Greece , while the memory of e Hoſes was 
yet freſh among the Canaanitess In the ſtory. of- Bacchus 
as YVoſſizs obſerves, it is exprefly. ſaid that he: was born in 
egypt, and chat ſoon after his birth he was pur in an erk, 
*and expoſed to the River, which tradition was preſerved 
among the Braſints of Laconica: and Bacchus in Orpheus 
is called Mi-vs, and by Plutarch de Iſide & Ofiride, Paleſti- 
74 : and he is called 4:1udwy which agrees ro Moſes, who 
beſides his own Mother was adopted by Pharaohs daughter 
Bacchus was likewiſe commended for his beauty as Moſes 
was, and was ſaid to be educated in a mount of Arabza called 
Nyſa , which agrees with eoſes his refidence in Arabia 
torty yeats'; ſo P{utarch mentions qvzs's Awunge the''ba- 
mſhnents of Bacchus , and  Nonnw: mentions Bacchus his 
flight into the red Sear who likewiſe mentions his bateles tn 
©. ubia and with the neighbouring Princes there. -Drodor us 
ſaith, thar Bacchus his Army had nor only men. bui women 
-1n-it 3- which is moſt true of the company which .Afoſes led, 
- Orpheus calls Bacchus Serogoeyy , and arrributes.' ro: him 
ff daxa' Sr wy, whereby we underftand -Afofes his being 
a Legiſlator, and that he delivered the Law in two: tables. 
- eWoſes his ferching water our of a rcck, with his todzis pre= 
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ſerved inthe-Ongia of Bacchus , in which Exripedes relates: 
that | Agave andthe reft pf the. Bacebe celebrating the Orgia, 
one of the toudhed a;rock and the water.icame out : and in, 
the fame Org ia: Err ipides reports how.'they were want |to.. 
crown'their' tirafls with Serperrs, probably .1n memory pf the 
- cure of the. fiery Serpents in the wilderneſs, . A dog is made 
the companion of Bacchus , which is- the ſignification of . 
Camara, 1.1, Caleb, who fo faithfully, adhered ro « eſes... To theſeand - 
: 18,  Ffome other circumſtances. inſifted -on by -Yaſſms, Bochartus . 
adds two. more very conſiderable -ones 4 which are , that 
Nonnus reports of Bacchus that he touched the two rivers 
Orontes and  Hydaſpes with his' thyr ſus or rod, and that the 
-- - Yivers dried , and: he paſſed through them: and that/his - 
Toy» ftaffe being thrown; upon the ground crept up. and down 
like a-Serpent; and-shat. the>[udians were in derkneff while 
the :Bacrhbe enjoyed: kght ; which. cireumſtances conſidered 
will »mdke.every.one. that hatty- judgement, ſay as Bochartus : 
+ .-. Fabuldhumayubitelbds 6: ſcriptorobns ſacris mults efſe mutua- 
YE #05 /25Fram this wdnderxiul-agreement of Heathen Mythology 
with the Scriptures, it canner: !bur- appear that one. is .a COr- 
Tuprion of » other... Thar: the memory. .of Joſhua and : 
De 1491. 1. 1. c, Sampſon was preſerved under . Hercules. .Tyrins , is made 
' 26.0. 183, Hikewile very probable from- ſeveral . circumſtances of the 
p. 169. Mtories.. * Others have: deduced the+many - rites 'of Heather 
| :worſhzp, from.thofe uſed-in the Tabernacle among the Fews. . 
Several others might be'infifted on, as the | Parallel between 
:Og and Typho, and. between the old Silenus and Balaam., 
+both. noted for their.skill in divination, . both taken by, the 
-water,Nuin.22. 5. both'noted for riding, onan eſt > 5 avs 
De m. Tore «iis. won Gy oa ©, ith Lucian'iof the old Sidenxs ;. and that. 
Ei4c0.2- which makes it yet; more probable -, is that of Pauſarias , 
þ- 203- ow 3» Ta Efegiov yo pe EANVE wine, , which ſome learned men - 
-have been much. puzled to find out the truth of ; and: this 
. conjeQure which I here propound.,, may.,palſs-;art-leaſt for ,a 
::probable-account of it ; but-I ſhall no: longer znfiſt-on thele 
_ © things; having I ſuppoſe, done what is ſufficient to our. pur- 
- poſe, which is-to. make it appear what foorſfteps there are of 
- the -rruth of Scripture-hiſtory amidft all the-: corruptions of 
I Feat hen eAHythologye. > - CHAP. 
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Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 


Concerning matters of pure* divine revelation m Scripture :* 
the terms of Sabvationonly contained therein.” The ground ' 
of the diſeſteenr of the Scriptures is tacite unbeliefe' The 
Excellency- of the Scriptures manifeſted a; to the matters 
which God hath revealed: therein, The excellency of the 
diſcoveries of Gods natitre which are in Scripture. Of 
:the:gvoduefiand'love of God in Chyiſt, The ſuttablentf of. 
choſe diſcoveries of God to our natural notions of a*Dtity.' 
' The neceſſity of Gods making known himſelf to'us in order te * 
the regulating our conceptions of bim. The Seripturts give * 
- the :fulldſÞ account of the ftare of mens ſoils,and the oorrupti= 
ons which-arein them, © The only way of pleaſing God aiſ- | 
, covered in: Scriptures. The Scriptures contain matters af | 

_ « greateſt niyſteriouſneſs, aud moſt nniverſal ſatisfaltion 18 
mens minds. ' The excellency of the manner wherein things 
are revealed in Scriptures, tn-regard of clearneſs,authority, 
. purity; uniformity, and perſt be The excellency of © 
«the Scriptures'#.8 rule of life. The nature of the duries of 
"Religion and'the reafonablinef} of them; © The greatheff of © 
the. encouragements to” Religioncomained in the Scriptures. 
The-great excellency of the Scriptures, as containing in them. 
ithe Aves of Grace in order-r0 mans Saluation. 
'FAving thus- lir>tly proved the T7ath: of all thoſe Set. t. 

Ek paſſuges of ſuvred Scripture which eoncetn the hiſfory 
of: the firſt ages of the world, by-alf thoſt.arguments; which a, 
ſubje& of that nature- is: capable of ,\ ire only: fly lett in 
order to our fullprovidg'the Diviniry of thie Striprazes , is," 
ths 'conſideration bf theſe marters containet in it, 'which” ate © 
inan eſpeciall mannerſaid'ro be of D:vime Rev lation” For ' 
thoſe hiforieal' paſſages, Hough we believe tHiem as coptaia- | 
ed. in he Screpmere,. to have' been Dioinely inſpired as wells * 
orhers :''yer (they ware ſacl edirigs. 4s Wppotig 0d "Dub "4 
Rivelat ions might bave beertknown ſuliviently to tHe wot, © 
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had'not men been wanting to themſelyes as to the care and: 
means of preſerving them ,; -byrthoſe pFarters which I now: 


- come to diſcourſe of, are of a more ſubl:e and rranſeendenr: 


nature, ſuch as. it. bad been impoſlivle for the. minds of men. 
ro reach, had they not been iminediately diſcovered by God 
tymſelf.. And thoſe are the cexws, and conditions on whictt: 
the ſoul of man may upon good grounds-expeRt. an eternal 
beppineſs , which we afſert the book, of Scriprures. to be the 
only authentick and infallible records of. Men might by the 
smprovemerts of. reaſon and the ſagacity,of their minds diſ- 
cover much ,. not only, of the lapſed couditiondf.their ſouls, 
and the neceflity.of a_ purgstion of them in order-to their- 
feligity,, but might in the general know what things are 
pleaſing and «cceptable to the Divine nature.,. from. thoſe. 
differences of good and evil. which are unalterably. fixed in, 
the things themſelves ;. but which way to obtaja. any-.certain- 
ty of the rem:ſ[ion of ſins, to recover. the Grace. and Eavonr- 
of God, toenjoy perfcRt rranguilly and peace. of conſcience, 
to be able to pleaſe God in things agreeable to. his will , 
and by theſe to be aſſured of eternal bliſs, had been impoſli-- 
ble for men to have eyer.found, bad not Ged himſelf been. 


* graciouſly pleaſed.to reveal them ro us.. Men might fill; 


have bewildred themſclvesin following the 5gnes fats of their 
own imaginations, and hunting up and.down.che world for. 
a path ich leads to Heaven, bus could have found none, 
unleſs Goa himſelf taking oey.of the wandrings of men had. 
been pleafed to hang out a lzght. from Heaven to diret them. 
in their way thither , and by. this Pharos of Divine Revela-- 
750 10 dire. them: ſo to ſteer. their: courſe ,.a5 to- eſcape* 
ſplitting therfiſelyes on the rocky of open impicties, or being 
ſwallowed up in the. quickgands of terrene delights... Neither. 
doth be ſhew: them only what ſhelves-and-rocks they muſt: 
'eſcape,. but what particular. courſe. they muſt feer ,.whar. 
Par. they. muft have in their eye.,. what compaſs they muſt - 
obſerve, what winds.and gales they muſt expeR- and: pray. 
for, if they would. at laſt arrive as eternal bliſs.. Eternal: 
bliſs * What more could a God of infinite goodneſs promile,.. 
or the fo of man ever wiſh for 2: A Rewerd to ſuch who-- 
ure fo far from deſerving, thar they are (hill provoking ; Glory 
0. 


= 


_ Chap: 5. The Divine Apthority of the Scriptures aſſerted. Gor: - 


to- fach- who ate more api tobe zſbamed of: their. duties, thani 
of their offences;,' but that . it ſhould mor-only: be. a: glorious: 
reward, but eternal too,. is that which:though it: infinitely: 
tranſcend the deſerts of the receivers, ye it highly diſcovers. 
the snfinite goodneſs. of .the Giver... Bur when we not only. 
know that there is. ſo rich'a wine of incſtimable zreaſares 
bur. if.rhe owner: of it undertakes: to ſhew-us:1hee way. toiit 
and pives us certain.and. infallible dtreftions how:to come to 
the. full poſſeſſion of it, how muchare we in love with miſery, 
and do we court our:own rune, if we negle&.to hearken to 
his direftons; and obſerve his commands! .  . 

.- This js 4bat we are now-undertaking; to. make good con- S.#,. 2.. 
cerning the Scriprures, that theſe . alone comain thoſe facred 
aiſcoueries: by: which the ſouls-of men. may come at. laſt to 
enjoy.a. compleat and erernal happineſs. One, would think 
there -could be nothing. more needleſs:in: the world than to 
bid. men regard their own. welfare, and to/cek; tobe happy ; 
yet. whoever caſts lis eye intuihe world;: will find-no.countel 
{o little hearkred. to: as this, nor anything; which is more 
generally looked 'on as a matter rrivial and: impertinents. 
Which cannot ariſe but from. ane of- theſe two grounds, that 
either they think-it no great, wiſdom 10: let-go their preſenc 
bold as to the good things of this world, for: that which: they 
fecrely queſtion whether they ſhall- ever live to ſee or no, 
or elſe that their winds are in ſuperſe , whether they. be nor 
ſent ona Guianavoyage to Heaven, whether the certainty of 
it be yer fully,diſcovered, or the 5»ſtrattons which are given 
be ſuchas may infallibly conduQ:them thither... The tirſt, 
though. it hath the: adyartage of ſenſe, fruiton, _—_ and 
further: expe&ation ,. yet to a rational:perſon- who leriouſly 
reflets on himſelf ,.. and ſums up what ( after all his troubles 
and d;/quietments inthe procuring, his cares in keeping, his 
diſappointments in his: expeliarsons, his fears of loſing what ho - 
doth: enjoy , and that ,vexation' of ſparer - which attends;;all 
theſe) he hath-:gained of true contentment to his mind ;, can 
never certainly believe that evercheſe. things were :intended- 
for his bppireſs.. For is; it, poſlible. that the:;ſoub of man. 
ſhould ever enjoy its. full. and compleat. happineſs in this: 
world., when nothing is able to make it happy,, but what is - 
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moſb ſaitublent! ifimne;ableces filbuprits "#afneit 
and.comme:iſurete- with its; dar atus — oy 


, mitter of mens: greateſt 4el;ghis is: ſtrangely unſuitableto-rhes 


nature of out; nationdl- berngs, :themeaſurs of them too ſhort? 
for couprinatt deſires ..10. ſirerch: themielves: upon ,' the .pro- 


, port19)..400 ſcantrand warvom.torun.parallel with 3410n;alct ye. 


Icimuſy:be rien onty:2- Supream:, -Jufiniteands Brerwuli Be 


ing , which. by the free 'communications' of! his bounty and- 
goodneſs can tix. and: ſatiate the ſouls deſires, and;by the: 


conſtant» flowings :forch. of his uninterrupted: Rtreams - of 
. favcur will always keep -up:delire:, and+ yet. always: ſatis- 
fie it :* One whole: gopanefran only be:felr-by:Tome: tran- 


fient: toucbes here,” whoſe: love cat. be feem'hut-as rhrauph x 
lattice , whoſe: conftant. preſence may be-rather wiſhed: for 
than enjoyed ,. who hath: reſerved: the full. fight-and fruition 
of bimſclf xo-chpt foture «ſtare when all theſe:dark vaiks ſhall 
dune-auny;:gndiche foul: final :be conmnually! furtning 

er: {&\fcubder ilimmediare beams: of ' Light» and” love! Bur 
how or in; what way: the ſoul, of ar in. this degenerate 


- condition; ſhould come vo be #partaker of'- ſo 'vgvear' x 


bappineſs:,. by- the enjoyment» of «that God our-natures-are 
now. ax ſuch +: diſtance--from:, 'is: 4he greateſt 'and moſt 
zmportant enquiry ' af . humane! 'inature-3 and we 90ominy- 
ally. Tee- bow fſucceſleſs: and'/ -unfavisfaRtory the» :endeas 
vours. of thoſe have . been toi: themſelves tar laſt, who 
have. ſought for this happizeſs in a way of: their: own! 
finding: out -, - The: large; wolame of the Creation, where- 
ur: God hath. i deſcvibed:'ſoi-niuely of his: wiſcdons: rand) ipgs 
wer , is. yet too': dark and 'obfcurs,, »tooiſhoxr cant ime 
perfe& 10; #et forth © to. ws {the - way + which leads to 
eternal: ' bappineſs.” Unleſs then''rhe ſame''God: who -made 
.mens;/on{s-ar; firftt,, do: ſhew'cthery rhe way for their- re- 
covery4 a8ichey aro-hy-a depeneraty-,> ſo:they:.iwitt bein 2: 
deſpetaterondiion ; * butthe ſumebonnry:and goodneſs of God,' 
which did at firft diſplay ir felf in giving” being r6 mens: 
fouls, bath int x; higher manner enlarged the difcovery of 
« felf., by- making: known the' way whereby we may be 
maken into his ace: nd Favor again: 2s Liu 
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" - Which 


; - 


. Which it now - concerns us: particularly to diſcover, there- 
by. to make it appear that this wey is of chatipeculiar excel- 
lency,, . that. we may have, fromyhence the:greareſt evidence, 
it could come from no other Author but God himſelf. and 


doth tend, ro-.no..orher. ed but qur:eternakbappineſt dion 


that inc.mparable excelency which: is in the ſacred' Srrii- 

tures, will fully appear, .if we conſider the matterscontained 
in.chem under this threefold.capacity. -. 1. As matters of Djs 
vine. Revelation. '2« AS, @ tuls of ilafe-iv 3«As. containing 
that Cavenant..of grace Which relates :to.umans: 2xqrmicl hap: 


pineſs. 
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1. Cunſider.the:Scriptuze; generally, as containing-'in-it | 


matters df. divine revelation, and therein the:excellency' 'of 


the Scriptures appears. ;in 1 We things. i Tit Thee wonarhens - 
which are, revealeda. Zo The: mantter.: Whercon beganre. wh - 


wealed.” > its yimbe bog 2:1 Jin 11 broy 3W ROLES ;C 
I. The matters. which -are reveated ig Seripyure, . may be 


conſidered theſe three ways, 1; lithey are matters of- the - 
greateft. weight and mament._; 2, Asoatters ef the gvomeſt 


depth aud myſteriouſneſ4. 3o bi matterirefroterma] w | 
befor tothe mipds 4þ; mth , th utans od wanns LL 
I. 


for men to, know...” The, .wi/dpw :jof nnen..is moſt 'known'!by 


the weight of tbe things, they (peak: ,and;therefore har 


wherein' the, wiſdom ot Gyd :is.dilcoyeredoyi carinot-woneaih 


any, chingabat meas andatrivial 3; they, rawſts ber taatcersvof | 
the smporzance ,. which the: Sypream-Ra/ty:of 1he 


world vouchlafes.to Ipeak to men concerning : And: ſuch we - 
ſhall find the matters which- God -bath revealed'in his word | 
ro-be, which cither concernuhexeRitying.ole apprehenfions of - 


his nature, or making known: t9.a0cn theighſtate and condiriz 
Qn»,.Of dſcevering 
ow, whic 


* » 


bimg0 ſpeak. to;men of 2 


*\ 


2. Whar-:is; thepe which doth. more. highly-eoricern men 


19 knownbaq God himſelf 2 or what.more' glorivs; and ext - 
cellent.objett could he diſcover. than himſelf to the world >- 


wi 
They are matters of the:greateſt,momntalnd importance - 


Q eway, whereby:toayoid eternal miſery; . 
No ch is there of theſe. three, which'ſuppofing GodTto 
diſcover his mind to the world, ir doth not highly become . 


Set, Ao. 


There is nothing. certainly which ſhauld. more commend the - 
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Scriptures to us, than that thereby we may grow more ac- 
quainted with:God, that we may know more of his narure, 
and all his perſc&ions, and many-of the great reaſons 'of his 
þRings/in the-world, We -may by them underſtand with 
ſafery what the er0r4al prypoſes of 'God wete'as to the way 
of. mmahs recovery by the death of his Sor ; we may there ſee 
and underſtand the great wiſdow of God , not only in the 
-contrivance-of the world, and ordering of 'it, bur 1n the gra- 
dual- revelations of -himſehf ro his people, by whar.fteps he 
trained-up. bis. Chnrch rilt the falintſs of timews come, what 
his aim was in laying ſuch a load of Cerementzes gn, his people 
of the Jews ; by what ſteps and degrees he made way tor the 
full revelation: of his Will 20 the World by ipeaking in theſe 
laſt days by'his Son, after he tad ſpoke at fundrytimes and di- 
wer 1 manners by the Prophets,<8&c.- unto the Fathers; In the 
Scriptures we read the moft rich and admirable diſcoveries 
of Divine goodneſs , and all the ways and methods he ufech 
in alluring tinners to himſelf, with what Afajeſty be com- 
wands , wich what-.condeſcenſion he intreats, with what 5m= 
portwnity 'he woors mens ſouls to be reconciled to him, with 
what favour he embraceth , with what cenderneſs he chaſts= 
ſeth, with what bowels he pittieth thoſe who have choſen. 


 himto betheir'God! Wirh what power be ſupporterh , with 


what wi/dombe direfeth, with what-cordi als he refreſheth the 
fouls of ſuch whoiare' dejeftedunder the' ſenſe of his diſptea- 
ſure; and yet their! ove is frroere towards him !! With what 


' profound bwmility, what boly boldneſs, what becoming a5- 


flante, and yer what reſtleſs importunity do we therein find 
the ſouls of Gods people addrefling chemſctves ro him in 
prayer / With what chearfulneſs do they ſerve him ,' with 
what confidence do they truſt him, with what 7eſolerion do 
they aabere to himin all freghtiand difficulties, with what 
patience do they ſubmir' ro his V:/ in their greareſt extre- 
mities | How fearfal are they of ſmning againſt Gad, how 
careful to pleafe him , how regardteſs.of ſuffering , when 
they muſt chooſe either chat or 5 Sofa ,. how little. apprehen- 


five of mens difpleaſure , while they enjoy” the favour of 


Ged! Nowall rhefe rhings which are ſo fully and pathericat- 
ly expreſſed in- Scriptwre , do abundantly, ſet torth ro - 
| the 
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the exuberancy and Pleonaſs m of Caltghid and goodie fro 


wards his people, which makeschem'delight ſo much in him, 
and be ſo ſen(ibleof his-difſpleafure.:- .But-above all | other 
diſcoveries of. Gods - goodnefs, ' bis ſendinp- his Sor into” rhe 


world to diefor ſinners, is that which the Scripeure ſers forth: 


with the. greateſt Lefe and ' Eloquence, By Eloquence , 1 
mean not an artificial - compoſure of words, but the gravity, 


weight, and perſwaſiveneſ of rhe matter contained in them. - 


And what can tend more- to melt our frozen hearts into a 
current of thankful obedience ro God, than the 'vigorcus 


refleftion of the beams of Gods love through Jeſus Chriſt up- 


on us! Wasthere ever. ſo great an expreſſion of Love heard 
of ! nay, was it - poflible to be imagined, that that God who 
perfeRty: hates ſr, ſhould himſelfoffer the pardor: of it, and 
ſcnd. his Sor into the world to ſecure it 'to the ſinner, who 
doth - ſo heartily repent of his ſins, as to deny bimfclf,” and 
take .up his croſs and follow Chriſt | Well might the Apoſtle 
ſay, Thu # A faithful ſaying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Feſus Chriſt came into the world to ſave ſinners. - How 
dry and fapleſs are all 'the voluminous diſcourſes 'of Philsſo- 


pbers, compared with this Sentence | How- jejune and wnſa- 


ri5faltory are all the diſcoveries they had of God and his goods 
neſs, in.compariſpn of what we have by the Goſpel of Chriſt ! 
Well might Paulthen fay,. That he determined to know ne- 
thing but Chriſt an#-him crucified. Chriſt crucified 1s the 
Library which triumphant ſouls will be [ſtudying in 'to' all 


1Tim.1.15. 


t cr. 22. 


Eternity. Thisis the only' Library whictris the rrue i27pc7oy 


«4uy3s, that which cures the ſoul of all its maladies and diſtem- 
pers ; other knowledge makes mens minds giddy and flaru- 
lent ; this ſettles and compoſes them ; other knowledge is 
apt. to ſwell men into- high conceirs and opinions of them- 
ſclves , this brings/ them to the trueſt view of themſelves, 
and thereby. co humility and ſobriety -, Otffer knowledge 
leaves mens hearts as it found them , this alters them and. 
makes them better. So tranſcendent an exceltency is there in 
the knowledge of Chriſt crucified above the ſublimeſt ſpccu- 
lations in the world, 99 1 01. Je 
. -And is not this an ineſtimable benefit we enjoy by the' 
Scripture, that therein we can” re d and converſe with all” 

. -Hhhh theſe 
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ut, the plenty. and fulvef of the Seriptares'? Ie theve be 
io: far ipency. ab excelleyt.diſaoverie ofthe: Divine. 
Nature yy =p, if there. be not fax mare excellence 
 direlbions desof prattice in _thie ſacred Seripiares, thaw 
in the ſubl;meſt of all. the Ph:loſophers,. then let us Ieave our 
full cars, and feed upon. the chiz... But certainly: no ſober and- 
retional ſpirit that puis any. value upon.the kyowledpe of God. 
but on the fame: account that he doth prize the de/conrſes of 
' any Philoſophers. concerning God, he cannot buc ſa a value 
of a far higher nature on the word of God... And-as the poodnef 
of. Gad is thus diſcovered in Scripture, ſo. is. his Fuftsce and. 
Holineſs : we have therein. recorded the moſt remarkable: 
judgements of God upon. contumaciaus ſinners, the! ſevereſt- 
denunciations of a judgement to come againſt all-that live. in. 
ſin, the exaRteſt precepts of holizeſf in the world ; and. whar: 
can be deſired more: to diſcover the Holineſs of God, than we 
find in Scripture concerning; him 2.If therefore acquaintance 
with the nature, perfeition, deſigns of [oexcellent a Being as. 
God is, be athing ble to. humane nature, we have the 
greateſt- cauſe ro-admire the excellexcy and;adore the fulneſt * 
of the Scriptares which gives ſo large , rational, and. com- 
pleat account of the Being and Attributes of God... And 
which. tends yer more to. commend the Scriptures to us , 
thoſe things which the Scripture doth: moſt fully diſcover 
concerning God, do not at all contradi& thoſe-prime: and: 
. Common notions which are in our natures concerning him, 

but. do exceedingly advance and improve them, and t 
the. moſt-to regulate our conceptions and apprehenfions of . 
Ged., that we may not miſcarry therein , as otherwiſe 
men are apt to do. . For it being natural to. men ſo far to: 
love. themſelves, as to ſet the greateſt value, upon thoſe: ex- 
cellencies . which they think. themſelyes moſt MOEN b. 
thence 


thence men came to: be exceedingly. miſtaken in their appre- 
henſions of a D:ity, ſome attributing oe ching as a perfe- 
Fion, another a afferent thing, according to their humours 
and inclinations. Thus 'imperious ſelf-willed 'men are apt 
to cry up Gods abſolute power and dominion as his greateſt 
perfettion , eafie and ſofr-ſpirited men his patience and good- 
neſs ſevere and rigid men his juſtice and ſeverity : every 
one according to his humour and temper, making his God of 
his own complexion : and not only fo, but in things remote 
enough from being perfe;ons ar all , yer becauſe they are 
ſuch things as they prize and value, they ſuppoſe of neceſli- 
ty they muſt be in God, as is evident in the Epicureans 
4r:ggtiz, by which they excluded providence, as hath been 
already obſerved. And withall confidering how very diffi- 
cult it'is for one who really believes that Gog is of a pure, 
jeff, and holy nature, and thathe hath grievouſly offended 
him by his fins, to believe that this God will pardon him up- 
on true repexyrance: It is thence neceſſary that God ſhould 
make known himſelf ta the world , to prevent our 1ſcor- 
.ceptions of his nature, and to affure a ſuſpicious, becauſe 
£rilty creature, how ready he is to pardon — tranſ- 
greſſhin, and ſin, to ſuch as unfeignedly repent of their follies, 
and return unto himſelf, Though the light of narure may 
dictate much to ys of che benzgnity and goodneſs of the D;- 
vine Nature, yet it is hard to conceiye rhat that ſhould dif- 
cover further than Gods general gponpeſs ro ſuch as pleaſe 
him : but no foundation can be gathered rhence of his 7e4- 
ainefs to pardon offenders, which being an a of grace, muſt 
alone be diſcovered by his W;l. IT cannot chill, ihe: Sun, 
Aon, and Stars are ſuch #rinerant Preachers, as to unfold 
unto us the whole Counſel and Will of God in reference to 
mans acceptance with God upon repentance, It isnotevery 
Star in the firmament can do that which the Srar once 
did to the wiſe men, lead them unto Chriſt, The Sur. in 
the Heayens is no Parelius to the Sun of righteouſneſs. The 
beſt Aſtronomer will never find the day-ſtar from on high in 
the reſt of his number, ' What St. eLnſtin ſiid of Tales 
works, is true of the whole Yo{ume of the Creation, There 
.are admirable thingsto be found in them : but the name of 
Chriſt js*not legible there. The work, of Redemption is not 
Hhh 2 ; engraven 
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engraven onthe works of providence., if it had, a particular. 
divine. revelation had been unneceſlary ,, andthe Apoſtles. 
were ſent on. a needleſs errand, which the world had under- 


' ſtood .withourt 'their Preaching, viz. That God was in Chriſt 


recouciling the world unto.himſelf,, not imputing to men their 
txeſpaſſes,. and bath committed to them the Miniſtry of Re- 
canciliation. . How-was the word of reconc:liatian committed 
tothem, if it were common to them with'the whole frame.of 
the. world 2- and the Apoſtles Quere elſewherc might /bave 
been eaſily anſwered, How can men hear without a Preacher ? 
For then they might have known the way of ſalvation, with- 
out any ſpecial meſſengers ſent to deliver it to them. L 
ant - #a Gods fry an, and -patience 1s. intended, to 
cad men. to repentance, and that ſome general .colleft;ons 
might. be made from: providence of the placability of Gods 
nature, and that God never left himſelf without a witneſs of 
bis. goodneſs in the world, being ksnd to the unthankful, and 
doing good, in giving rain and fruitful ſeaſons. Bur though 
theſe things might. ſufficiently diſcover to ſuch who were 
apprehenſive ofthe gale. of fin, that God did not a& accord- 


ing to his.greateſt ſeverity, and'thereby did give. men encou- 


ragement to hearken out and enquire after the true way of be- 
ing.reconciled to God, yet all this amounts not to a firm fourn- 
dgtion for faith as to the remsſſion of ſim, which doth ſuppoſe 
God himſelf publiſhing an act of grace and sndempnity to the - 
world, wherein. he aſſures. the. parder of ſiz roſuchastruly 
repent and” unfeignedly believe fis holy Goſpel. . Now is nox 
this. an ineſtimable, advantage we enjoy 'by the Scriptures, 
that therein we underſtand what God himſelf hath diſcovered - 
of his own zature. and perfetiions, and of. his-. readineſs .to 
pardon ſi: upon thoſe gracious. terms of Faith and . Repen- 
tarce, and that which neceſſarily fellows from theſe. two, 
 bearty and ſincere abedience ? , | ES 
2. The, Scriptures give.the moſt faithful repreſentation of 
the ftate. and condition of the ſonl of man. . The world was al: 
moſt loſt in Diſputes concerning the nature, condition,and im- 
martality of the ſoul before. divine revelation was made known 
ta mankind by the Goſpel of Chriſt , but life and immor- 
tality was. brought to light by the Goſpel, and the future ſtate 


r 
s 
= 


of the ſoul of man , not diſcovered in an uncertain Platoni- 
cal way, but. with the greateſt light and evidence from that 
God who hath the ſupreme diſpoſal of ſouls, and therefore - 
beſt knows and underſtands them. The Scripeures plainly 
and fully reveal a judgement to come, in which God will judge 
the ſecrets of all hearts when every one muſt give an account 
of himſelf unto God, and God will call men to give an account 
of their ſtewardſhip here of all the receits they have had 
from him, and the expences they have been ar, and the im- 
-ovements they have made of the talents he put into their 
ands. So that the Goſpel of Chriſt is the fulleſt 5nſtrument 
of diſcovery of - the certainty of the future tate of the ſoul, 
and the conditions which abide it, upon its being diſlodged 
from. the body. Burt this is not all which the Scripture dif- * 
cavers as to the ſtate of the wa 3 for ir is not only a proſpe- 
Aive-glaf,, reaching to its future tate, bur it is the moſt 
faithful looksng-glaſs, to diſcover all the fpots and deformities 
ef the ſoul: And not only ſhews where they are, but whence 
they came, what -their nature is, and whither they tend. The 
true Original of all that dsſorder and d;ſcompoſure which is in 
the [«l of-man, is only fully and ſatisfa&orily: given usin 
the Word of God, as hath been already proved.” The zature 
and working of this corruption in- man, hid hever been ſo- 
clearly manifeſted, had not the Law and Will of God been' 
diſcovered. to the world , that is the g/af whereby we' ſee. . 
the ſecret workengs of thoſe Bees: in onr earts, the corrupti-' 
ons of our natures ; thar ſets forth the folly of our imagina- - 
tians, 'the unralineſs of our paſſions, * the diſtempers of our - 
wills, and the abundant decezrfulneſs of our hearts, And. . 
it is hard for the moſt Bphbantine ſinner ( one of the great- 
eſt magnitude ) ſo to-trouble theſe waters, as not therein to 
diſcover the greatneſs. of his. own deformities, Bur that 
which tends moſt to awaken the drowſie, ſenſeleſs ſpirits of 
men-, the. Scripture doth moſt fully deſcribe the tendency of- 
corruption, that the wages of iz 15 death; and rhe iſſue of . 
contiuance in fin will be the everlaſting »5ſery of the ſoul, 
in; a perpetual ſeparation. from the preſence of God, and un- 
dergoing the' laſhes and ſeverities of conſcience to_all eterni- 
5 | Hhhb 3-. lYe - 
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ty. What a great diſcovery is this of the fairhfulneſs of 
God to the world, that he ſuffers not men to wndo themlelves 
without leiting them know of it before-hand , that they 
might avoid it | God ſeeks not to entrap mens ſouls, nor 
doth he rejoyce in the miſery and r4uine of his creatures, but 
fully declares torhem what the conſequence and :ſſue of their 
ſintul praiſes will be, aſſures them of a judgement to come, 
declares his own future ſeverity againſt contumacious-fin- 
ners, that they might not think themſelves farprized, . and 
that if they had known ihere had been fo great danger in ſor, 
they would never haye been ſuch fools as for the fake. of it 
to run into eternal miſery, Now God to prevent this, with 
the greateſt p/ainnef and faithfulneſs, . hath ſhewed .men 
the nature-and danger of all their fins, and asks them before- 
hand what they will do-in the. end thereof , whether they are 
ableto bear his wrath, and wreſtle with everlaſting burnings? 
if not, he bids them bethink themſelves of what they /have 
_ done already, and repent and amen1their lives, left 5nzquity 
prove their ruine,and deſtruftion overtake them,and that with- 
out remedy. Now if men have cauſe to prize and value afaith-. 
ful Maenitor, one [that tenders their good, and would prevent. 
their ruine, we have cauſe exceedingly to prize.and value the 
Scriptures, which give us the trueſt repreſentation of the ſtare - 
and condition of our ſouls. | | 

3e The Scripture diſcovers to us the only way of pleaſmg 
God and enjoying bis fauonr.. That clearly :reveals the way: 
( which man might have 'ſaught 'for to al eternity without 
particular revelation _) whereby ſins may be pardoned, and 
whatever we do may be acceptable unto God. 'It ſhews us 
that the ground of our acceptance with. God, is through 
Chriſt, whom he hath made a proprtiation for the ſms of the 
world, and who alone is the true and living way, whereby we 
may draw near to God with a true heart, in full aſſurance of 
faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience. 
Through Chriſt we underſtand the terms on which God will 
ſhew faverr and grace to the world, and by bim we have 
ground of a mpnaia acceſs with freedom and boldneſs unto 
God. On his account we may hope not only for rave to 


- foabdue our fins, reſiſt temptations, conquer the devil andthe 
world;but having fought this good fight and finiſhed our courſe, 
by patient continuance in well domg, we miy juſtly look for 
glory, honour, and immortality , and that crown of righteouſ- 
neſs which is laid up for thoſe who wait in faith, holineſs, and 
humility for the appearance of Chriſt from heaven. Now what 
tlrinps cati thete be of greater moment and importance for 
men to kyow, or.God to reveal, than' the nature of God, and 


our ſehves, the ſtate and condition of our ſouls, the only way 


to woid eternal miſery and enjoy everlaſting Bliſs ! 

The Scriptures difeover not only matters of importance, 
bat of the greateſt depch and myſteriouſneſs, There are 
many woriderful things inthe Law of God, things we may 


attire, but are never able ro comprehend. Such are the. 


eternal purpoſes.and decrees of God, the deftrine of the Trini- 
ty, the Incarnation of the Sor of God, and the manner of the 


_ of the Spirit of God upon the ſouls of men, which are 
things of great wezght and .moment- for us to underſtand + 
and believe that they are, and yet may be #»ſcarchable to - 


our reaſon, as tothe particular manner of them. What 
certain ground our faith ftands on as to: theſe things, hath 
_ already ſhewed, and therefore I forbear- inſifting on 
racem, . 

The Scripture comprehends matters of the moſt univer- 
ſal ſatisfattion. tothe minds of men ; though. many things 


do exceed our apprehenſions, yet others are moſt ſuit- - 


Jo - So 
C. Celf. l;3 p. + | 
t35o . ; 


abfe ro the difates of our nature, . As Origen bid Celſru (ee, 
68. juni Tet Ts mixes nude Tails xowals eyvoraus ap yaes canopies re, 
HeraTi Mo TS5 ny pours droves od ne wi ar, whether it was 
' nat the agreeableneſs of the principles of faith with the common 
rorions of humane nature , which-prevailed moſt upon all 
candid and ingenuous auditors of them. And therefore as 
Sacrates (aid of Heraclitus bis books, What- he underſtood 
was excellent , and. therefore heſuppoſed that which he did 
not underſtand. was ſo too : ſoought weto ſay: of the Scr:- 
prares , If thoſe things which are within our capacity be fo 
fuitable ro our »atwres and reaſons, thoſe. cannot contraditt 
our reafor which yer are above them... There are many 
things which. the minds of men were ſufficiently aſſured rhar 


they , 
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they. were, yet were ro ſeek for ſatisfattion concerning chem, 


which they could never have had, without Divine revelation. 
As the nature of true bappineſs, wherein it lay, and how to 
be obrained, which the Philoſophers were ſo puzled with, the 
Scripture gives us full ſarisfaRtion concerning it, True'cor- 
rtentment under the troubles of lite, which the Scripture only 
acquaints us with the true grounds of , and- all the preſcrip- 
tions of Heathen Xoraliſts tall as much ſhort of,as the dire&:- 
ons of an Empirick, doth of a wiſe and skiltul Phyſitian. 
Avoiding the fears of death, which can alone be through a 
grounded expectation of a future ſtate of happineſs which 
death leads mien to, which cannot be had bur through the 
right uiderſtanding of the Word of God, Thus we ſee the ex- 
celle cyof the matters themſelves contained in this revelation 
of the 947d of God to the world. | EN bp: 
'* As the matters themſelyes 'are of an excellent nature, ſo is 
the manner wherein they are revealed in the Scriptures , and 
that,” | | | 
I. In a clear and perſpicuous manner ; not but there may 
be ſtill ſome paſſages which are hard to be underſtood, as 
being either pr. pherical or conſiſting of ambiguons phraſes, 
or contaning matters above our comprehenſion, but all thoſe 
things which concern the terms of mans Jalvation, are de- 
livered with the greateſt «vidence and perſpicuity. Who 
cannot underſtand what theſe things mean, What doth the 
Lord require of thee , but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk, humbly with thy God ? that without faith it 4s 1mpoſ- 
ſible to-pleaſe God , that without holineſs none ſhall ſee the 
Lord,that unleſs we be born 47ain, we can never enter into the 
Kingdom of beaven ; theſe. and ſuch like things are ſoplain 
and ' clear, that it is nothing bur mens {1 urting . their eyes 
againſt the /ight can keep them from voderflanciog them ; 
God intended theſe things as direions to men, and is not he 
able to ſpeak 5ntell;gibly when he pleaſe 2 he that, made'the 
ronghe, ſhall henot ſpeak fo as to be underſtood without an 
infallible interpreter ? eſpecially when it is his, deſign to 
make known to men the terms of their eternal happineſs. 
Will God judge. men at the great day for, not believing 
choſe rbizgs which they could not underſtand-? Strange, that 
exclos ever 


ceſſary, when the Scripture accounts it ſo great a judgement 
for men not to defend them. If our Goſpel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are loſt , In whom the godof this world hath 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, leſs the light of 
the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt ſhould ſhine unto them, Sure 
Lots door was viſible enough , if it were a judgement for the 
men of Sodom notto ſee it ; and the Scriptures then are 
plain and intelligible enough, if it be ſo great a judgement not 
ro underſtand them, | 

2. Ina powerful and authoritative manner ; as the things 
contained in Scrzpture do not ſo much beg acceptance as 
command it , in that the expreſſions wherein our duty is 
concerned, are ſuch as awe mens conſciences and pierce to 
their hearts and to their ſecrer choughts , All things are open 
and naked before this Word of God,ever ſecret of the mind and 
thought of the heart lies open to its ſtroke and force , it is quick, 
and powerful, ſharper than atwo edged-ſword, piercing to the 
' dividing aſunder of ſoul and ſerie, and of the joynts and mar- 

row, and is adiſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
The word is a T, _— to diſcover the great Luminaries of 
the world, the truths 'of higheſt concernment to the ſoxls of 
men,and it is ſuch a e Microſcope as diſcovers to us the ſmalleſt 
eAtom of our thoughts , and diſcerns the moſt ſecret intent 
of the-heart, And as far as this ;ght reacheth, it comes with 

wer and authority as it comes armed with the 2ajeſty of 
that God who revealsit, whoſe authority extends over the 
foul and conſcience of man in its moſt ſecrer and hidden 
receſſes, 

3. Ina pure and nnmixed manner , \nall other writings 
how good ſoever, we have a great mixture of droſs and gold 
rogerher ; here is nothing but pure gold, Diamonds without 
flaws, Suns without ſpots, The moſt current coyzes of the 
world have their allsyes of baler mertals, there is no ſuch 
mixture in divine Truths, as - they all come from the ſame 
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Author, ſo they all have the ſame purity, There is a V-4m + 


and Thummim.upon the whole Scxeptare, light and perfettion 
in every part of it, In the Philoſophers we may meer, it may 
be, with ſome ſcattered fragments of purer metral, amidit 
| Tiil abundance 
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abundance of droſs and impure oare ; here we have whole 

weages of gold, the ſame vein of purity and holineſs running 

through the whole book of Scriptures, Hence it is called 
| the form of ſound words ;, here have been no hackfters 
2 Tir.1.13, to Corrupt and mix their own - #nventions with Divin 
Truths. | =. 
Seft.g. ©. 4+ In anuniform and agreeable manner, This 1 grant is 
not ſufficient ofits {elf to prove the Scriptures to be Divine, 

b.cauſe all men do not contradi& themſelves in their wra- 

zngs, but yet here are ſome peculiar circumſtances to be con- 

fidered m the agrecablenelſs of the pars of Scripture to each 

other which are not to be found in meer humane writings. 

I, That This doltrine was delivered by perſons who lived in 

7 different ages and times from each other, Uſually one age- 

/ corrects anothers faxlrs, and we are apt to pitty the 5g2o- 

rance of our predeceſſors, when it may be our poſterity may 

think us as ignorant, as we do them, Butinthe facred Scys- 

pture we read not one age condemning another ; we find 

' light fill increaſing in the ſeries of times in- Scripture, but 

no refleftions in any time upon the ignorance, Or weakneſs of 

the precedent , the dimmeſt /;ght was ſufficient for its age, and- 

was a ſtep to- further diſcovery. Quintilien gives it as the 
reaſon ofthe great uncertainty of Grammer rules, quia non- 
4batil. 1.1, c. analogia dimiſſa celo formam loquends dedit , that which he 
L wanted as to Grammer, we have as to Divine Truths ; they. 
are delivered from heaven, and therefore are alwayes uniform 

and agreeable tocach other. | 

2. By per ſons of different intereſts in the world. God made 

choice of men of all ranks to be enditers of his oracles, to 

- make it appear it was no matter of State policy or particular 

intereſs which was contained in his word, which perſons of 

ſuch different intereſts, could nog have agreed in as they do. 
We have Meſes, David, Solomon, perſons of royal rank and- 

quality; and can it be any mean thing, which theſe think ic 
their glory to be penners of? We have 1/aiah, Danzel and 

other perſons of the higheſt education and as 

{ and can it be any trivial thing which theſe imploy them- 
felves in? We have Ames,and other Prophets in the old Teſta- 

ment, and the Apoſtles in the New, of the meaner ſort of 
men 
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m2N in the world, yet all theſe joyn in conſort together, when | 
God tunes their ſpirits, all agree in the ſame _= of divine 
truths, and give l:sght and harmony to each other. | 
3: By perſons mm different places and conditions , ſome in 
proſperity in their own countrey, ſome under baniſhment and 
adverſity, yet all agreeing in the ſame ſubſtance of dotrine 
of which no alteration we ſee was made either for the flattery 
of thoſe in power, or for avoiding miſeries and calamities. 
And under all the different d:/perſations before, under, and 
afrer the Law, though the management of things was 
different, yet the doQrine and deſign was for ſubſtance the 
fare in all. All the different d:ſpenſations agree in the ſame 
common principles of religion , the ſame ground of acceptance 
with God, and obligation to duty was common to all, though 
the peculiar inſtances wherein God was ſerved might be 
different according to the ages of growth in the Church of 
God, So that this great uniformity conſidered in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, is an argument that theſe things came originally 
from the ſame Spirzer, though conveyed through different 
inſtruments to the knowledge of the world. | 
5. In a perſwaſive and convincing manner : and that theſe 

wayes. Is. Bringing divine truths down to our capacity, 
clothing ſpiritual matter in familiar expreſſions and fimili- 
tudes, that ſo they might have the eaſier admiſſuon into our 
minds. 2, Propounding things as our intereſt, which are our 
duty : thence God fo frequently 1n Scripture, recommends 
our duties to us under all' thofe motives which are wont to 
have the greateſt force on the minds of men , and annexeth 
gracious promiſes to our performance of them ; and thoſe 
pf the moſt weighty and concerning things. Of grace, fa- 
wor, proteftion, deliverance, audience of prayers, and eternal 
happinefs; and if theſe will not prevail wth men, whar wworives 
will 2 3. Courting 4 to obedience, when he might not only 
command us to obey but puniſh preſently for diſobedience. Hence 
are all thoſe moſt pathetical and affettionate ſtrains we read 
m Scripture, 'O that there were ſuch a heart within them, 
that they would fear me and keep all my. commandments always, 
that it might go well with them, and with their children after 
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" them. Wo unto thee O Jeruſalem,w:lt thou not be made clean? 


when ſhall it oxce be ? Turn ye,turn ye from your evil ways, 
for why wik. ye die, © houſe of Iſrael > How ſhall I give thee 
wp, Ephraim? how ſhall I deliver thee Iſrael ? bow ſhall I 
make thee as Admah ? how (hall I ſet thee as Zeboim ? mine 
heart 1 turned within me, my repentings are kinaled together. 
© Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, how ofrex would Thave gathered thy 
children together , as a hen gathereth her chickgns under her. 
wings, and ye would not ? What Majeſty and yet what ſweet- 
neſs and condeſcenſion is there in theſe expreſſions ?. What 
obſtinacy and rebellion is it in men for. them to ſtand. our. 
acainſt God, when he thus comes down from his cthroze of 
Majeſty and wooes rebellious ſmners to return unto him 
that they may be pardoned ? Such a matchleſs and unparal- 
lel'd ſtrain of Rhetorick is there in the Screpturefar above 
the art and s»ſimnations of the moſt admired Orators, Thus 
we ſee the peculiar excellency ofthe ws anner wherein the 
matters contained in Scrzpture are revealed to.us : thus we 
have conſidered the excellency. of the Scripture , as it isa 
asſcovery of Gods mind.tothe world.. 

Fhe Scriptures may be conſidered as a rule of life, or as 2 
Law of God which is given forthe Government of the lives 
of men, and therein the exgelency of it lies in the nature 
of the duties , and:the encouragements to the prattiſe of 
them. 

T..In the nature ofthe dutzes required , which are moſt 
becoming God to require , moſt reaſonable for us to per- 
form. 

1, Moſt becoming God to require, as they are moſt ſuitable 
and agreeable to. the Divine nature, the imitation of which 
in our aQions is the ſubſtance of our Religion. Imitation of 
him in his goodneſs and hol:neſs, by our conſtant endeavours 
of mortifying ſm and growing in grace and piety, In his 
grace and mercy by our kzndneſs.to all men, forgiving the 
2juries men do unto us, doing good to our greateſt enemies. 
In his j#ftice and equity, by doing as we would be done by, and 
keeping a conſcience void of offence towards God and towards 
wen, The firſ# takes in the duties of the firſt, gs 
9» | paes. 


duties of the ſecond Table, All alt of piety towards God , 
are a part of Juſtice , for as Tully ſaith, Quid aliud eſt pier us 
niſi juſtitia adverſus Deos? and fo our loving God with our 
whole hearts, our entire. and ſmcere obedience to bus will, is a 
part of natural juſtice , for thereby we do but render unto 
God that which is his due from us as we are his creatares, We 
ſee then the whole duty of man, the fearing God and keepinghis 
: Commandements , 1s as necellary a part of 7#ftice, as the ren- 
dring to every man his owz is. 

2. They are moſt reaſoxable for us to perform, in that 
Ie. - Religion is not only a ſervice of the reaſonable faculries 
which are employed the moſt in it, the commands of the 
Scripture reaching the heart moſt, and the ſervice required 
being a ſpiritual ſervice, not lying in meats and drinks, or 
any outward obſervations, but in a ſanRified remper of heart 
and mind, which diſcovers its ſelf in the courſe of a Chy:- 
ftians life ; but 2. The ſervice it ſelf of Religion is reaſona- 
ble , the commands of the Goſpel are ſuch, as no mans reaſon 
which conſiders them , can doubt of the excellency of them. 
All zatural worſhzp is founded onthe diftates of nature, all in- 
ſtiruted worſhip on Gods revealed will ; and-'it is one of the 
prime dates of nature; that God mult be- univerſally obey- 
ed. Beſides, God requires nothing but what is epparemaly 
mans #xtereſt.to do, God--prohibits nothing but whar will 
deſtroy him if he doth it, ſo that the -commands of the Scri-" 
ptures are very juſt and: reaſonable, 

2, The encouragements are more tharr proportionable to: 
the difficulty of obediences Gods commands are in themſelves 
eaſie, and moſt ſuicableto our »atures. What more rational - 
for a creature than to obey his Adaker? all the difficulty of 
religion ariſeth from the corruption of ' nature, Now God to 
encourage men to conquer the aifficulties ariſing thence , 
hath propounded the ftrongeſt motives, and- moſt prevait- 
ing arguments to obedience. . Such-are the conſiderations of * 
Gods love and goodneſs manifeſted to the world by ſending his 
Son into it to dee. for ſinners, and ro give them an example * 
which they are to follow, and by [his readineſs through him - 
to pardon the ſms, and accept the perſons of ſuch who forre- 
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receive him as to walk in him , and by his promiſes of grace to 


aſſiſ# chem in the wreſtling with the enemies of their ſalvati- 
on, And to all theſe add that gloriozs and unconceivable 
reward which God hath promiſcd to all thoſe who fſincere- 
ly obey him; and by theſe things we ſee how much the ex- 
couragements over-weigh the difficulties , and that none 
can make the leaſt pretence that there is not motive ſuffici- 
ent to down-weigh the croubles which attend the. exerciſe 
of obedience tO the will of God. So that we ſee what a pe- 
culiar excellcency there is in the Scriprures as a rule of life, 
above all the precepts of meer Aforaliſts, the foundation of 
obedience being laid deeper in mans obligation to ſerve his 
Maker, the pratt:ice of obedience being carried higher in thoſe 
moſt holy precepts which are in Scripture, the reward of obe- 
dience being zncomparably greater than what men are able to 
conceive, much leſs to proſe or beſtow. 

The Excellency of ; Scriptures appears as they contain 
in them a Covenant of grace, or the tranſattions between 
God and Maw in order to his eternal bappineſs. The more 
memorable any- tranſattions are , the more valuable are any 
authentick,_ records of them. - The Scriptures contain in them 
the Magna Charta of Heaven, an Af of pardon with the 
Royal aſſent of Heaven , a Proclamation of good-will from 
God towards men ; and can wethen fet too great a value on 
that which contains all the remarkable paſſages between 
God and the ſouls of men, jn order to their felicity, from the. 
beginning of the world? Can we think, fince there is a 
God in the world of infinite goodzeſs, that he ſhould ſuffer 
all mankind to periſh inevitably without his propounding any 
means for eſcaping of eternal miſery ? Is God fo good to men 
as to this preſent, {sfe ; and can we think; if mans-ſoul be im- 
mortal, :as we have proved ir 'is, that he ſhould wholly neg. ' 
le& any offer of ' good to men as to their erernal welfare ? 
Or is it poilible to imagine that az ſhould be happy in ano- 
ther world without Gods promiſing it, and-preſeribing con- 
ditions in ordex to it?''If 1o,-then this'bappreſs is' no! free” * 
gifr of God, unle(s he hath'the beſtowing and(promiſieg of i 5 
and man is no rations! agent, unleſs 'a at" Com. 
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ditions to be performed in Grder to the obtaining it; or man 
may be bound to conditions which were never required him ; 
or if they muſt be required, then there muſt be a revelation 
of Gods will, whereby he doth require them : And if fo, then 
there are ſome Records extant of the. tranſactions between 
God and man, in order to his eternal happineſs : For what 
reaſon can we have to imagine that ſuch Records , if once 
extant , {ſhould not continue til], eſpecially ſince the ſame 
goodneſs of God is engaged to preſerve ſuch- Records, which 
at firſt did cauſe them to be indicted > Suppoſing then ſuch 
| Records extant ſomewhere in the world of theſe grand 
tranſaRtions between God and mens ſouls, our buſineſs is 
brought to a period; for what other Records arethere in the 
world that can in the leaſt vye with the- Scriptures, as to the 
giving ſo juſt an account of all the rranſa#;ons between God 
and men from the foundation of the worid? Which gives us 
all the ſteps , methods and ways whereby God hath made 
known his 95nd and will to the world, in order to mans 
etenral Salvation, - It remains only then that we adore and 
majnifiethe goodneſs of God in making known his Will to 
us, and that we ſet a value and eſteem on the Scriptures, as 
on the only authentick, Inflruments of that Grand Charter of 
Peace, which God hath revealed in order to mans Eternal 
Happineſs. 
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